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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE    PRESENT   EDITION. 


In  putting  forth  the  present  Edition  of  The  View  0/ ths  Formatum^ 
Digciplhte^  and  Economy  0/  Armins^  by  Dr.  Robeut  Jackson, 
the  Publishers  derive  much  satisfaction  from  tlie  assurance,  that 
they  arc  rescuing  from  comparative  neglect,  a  work  which  po&- 
kiaeeBea  solid  claims  u[>on  public  consideration.  Of  the  first  and 
aeoond  editioas  very  limited  impressions  only  nvro  printed,  in  the 
quarto  «Ke,  and  at  a  provincial  press ;  the  work  therefore,  with 
all  its  merits,  remains  comparatively  imknown.  Hence  the  neccs- 
aity  for  its  republication,  to  which  the  Publishers  are  encouraged 
by  the  fact  stated  in  their  original  announcement,  tliat  it  lias  lieen 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  noble  tribute  to  the  profesdoa  of  anna 
in  general,  and  to  the  military  character  of  the  ISrittsh  Army  in 
{)articular,  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  any  other  language. 

An  original  biographical  Memoir  lh  prefixed  to  the  present 

Jon.     Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Jackson,  Sir  James 

rM'Grigor,  Director-Ucneral  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 

wrote  to  Dr.  Boriand,  Ins[)ector-Goneral  of  Army  Hospitals,  as 

the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  urging  him  to  prepare 

ft  biographical  sketch  of  him  they  both  so  much  regarded  and  ^ 

cmed,  to  be  read  at  the  anniversary  of  tho^Medical  Dcpart-;'^^ 
mont.  This  though  having  only  a  day  or  two  for  its  execution, 
DrJJorlaml  performed,  giving  a  comprehensive  account  of  his 
friend^s  career,  but  owing  to  the  ahortneas  of  time,  a  less  suc- 
cinct one  than  he  could  have  desired.  This  was  followed  by  an  ably 
drawn  up,  and  somewhat  more  extended  sketch,  by  Dr.  I'homas 
Barnes^  (who  attended  Dr.  Jackson  on  his  death-bed,)  which  was 
pulilishcfl  in  the  Tramactiom  of  the  Pro'cincial  Medical  and  Sttr- 
pieal  -^Ijwxrm/ion,  both  having  reference  principally  to  his  profes- 
sional scrv^iccs,  and  giving  no  details  of  his  early  adventures  and 
travels. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Dr.  Jackson  had  transmitted  to 
the  late  Dr.  Shortt,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose as  our  own,  various  documents  and  papers,  which  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  could  not  be  traced  for  some  time.     When 
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this  republication  wan  undertaken,  it  was  Buppoeed  indeed  that 
thoy  were  lost.  This  circumstance  deprived  the  family  of  the 
means  to  oJd  in  the  preparation  of  a  more  detailed  Memoir* 
though  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  her  amiable  relative  Misa  Tidy,  con- 
tributed  all  the  items  of  information  in  their  power,  and  that  the 
protracted  ill  health  and  advancinj(  years  of  the  estimable  widow 
of  our  distinguiRhed  author  would  admit  of.  Dr.  BoHand,  on 
bein^  applied  to  as  our  main  stay  in  the  contingency,  responded 
to  the  call  with  a  prompt,  cordial,  and  hbcrol  kindness,  that  the 
Publishers  have  much  gratification  in  thus  acknowledging.  The 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jackiwn,  and  feelingly  solicitous  for  the 
honour  of  his  memory.  Dr.  BorUnd  traasmitted,  in  aid  of  the 
biographer^s  task,  copious  notes  of  Dr.  Jackson'^s  career  and 
views ;  the  portions  of  which  tliat  detail  his  solitary-  wanderings, 
being  literal  transcripts  of  the  Author's  recorded  impressions, 
of  what  he  saw  and  felt,  narrated  in  his  own  truthful  and  racv 
way,  give  a  great  portion  of  the  Memoir  much  of  autobiographical 
interest. 

After  the  Memoir  had  been  a  coasiderable  way  proceeded 
with,  a  parcel  was  received  from  Sir  George  Uallingall,  with  a 
note,  stating  tliat  his  friend,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Edinburgh,  had 
discovered  in  Dr.  Shortt's  premises,  among  old  books  and  lumber, 
a  packet  of  papers.  This  on  examination  turned  out  to  be  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Jackson^'s  papere,  which  along  with  several  memo- 
randum-books of  travels  in  his  ovn\  hand-writing  were  forwarded 
to  London  by  iSir  George  l^llingall,  who  thus  succeeded  happily 
in  rescuing  thera  from  destruction  ;  and  they  have  been  made  use 
of  to  the  extent  that  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  task  in  view 
permitted.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  now  submitted  with  re- 
spectful diffidence,  as  the  most  complete  Memoir  that  has  yel 
appeared  of  the  distinguished  Author  of  this  work. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  notes  which  Dr.  Jackson 
introduced  in  the  original  Greek,  have  been  translated  for  this 
Edition. 
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Therb  is  DO  vndk  of  liie  in  which  the  struggle  with  difficultaes 
80  finre  to  be  hard,  or  the  array  of  circumstances  to  bo  dis- 
liearteoiog,  as  in  ihc  profession  of  medicine.  To  succeed  in 
this  moet  arduous  of  all  professions^  requires  qualities  of  a  high 
order,  and  above  aD,  an  enduring  fund  of  benevolencef  witli  a 
lirit  of  fortitude  that  nn  anti^nism  should  embarrass,  or  any 
subdue.  Jlihs  is  especiallv  the  case  as  respects  the  amiy- 
on,  uniting  in  himself  also,  as  ho  does,  the  office  of  the 
phvsician ;  for  the  anny-surgeon  and  phv^cian  are  eaeentiaUy 
one  and  indivisible.  In  other  walks  of  Ufe  there  are  brilliant 
rewards,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  open  to  all. 
Tn  these  are  found  certain  and  imp^ising  incentives  to  anil)itioo, 
tliat  strew  as  it  were  the  professional  [lath  with  the  fluwers  of 
popular  applause,  and  aristocratic  sympathies.  Leanings  froni 
the  higher  circles  of  society  towards  the  medical  profession, 
however,  in  any  of  its  branches,  tlierc  can  be  none,  for  its  pre- 
liminary eouraes  require  an  ordeal  of  humbling  discipline  and 
peculiar  mural  training,  not  called  for  in  prefiariog  for  the  church, 
utbe  bar,  or  the  counting-house.  The  profe^iou  is  reeruitcd 
the  middle  classes,  never  from  the  higher.  Conse<|ucntIy, 
fTording  no  provision  for  aspirants,  save  through  the  chanmtl 
pf  laborious  and  unremitting  exertion,  and  ]>eraonal  offices  of  a 
ble  or  painful  kind  in  the  thorny  track  of  scientific 
ch,  including  harrowing  details  of  suffering  and  misery; 
'flie  children  of  the  aristocracy  are  never  found  in  iu  ranks. 
Even  younger  sons  aliun  it ;  and  thus  wanting  the  fulcrum  of 
Doage,  while  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  property,   it  haa 
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altogether  Fallen  into  the  rear  of  the  other  professions.  It  la  well 
understood  on  all  hands,  tlmt  no  institution  or  class,  in  this 
country,  con  take  a  leading  or  inSuential  position  in  the  body 
politic,  tliat  has  not  a  fulcrum  of  property.  The  otlier  pro- 
fessions have  an  e,tprii  dt<  corps,  and  a  common  centre  of  union, 
which  the  medical,  as  representing  nothing  tangible,  wants.  These 
secure  privileges  and  immunities  to  their  members  that  give 
them  consequence  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  world ;  and  guarantee 
ftn  assured  fair  proportion  of  rank,  honour,  and  distinction,  rati- 
fied by  expectation  and  custom.  In  everything  relating  to  the 
medical  man  in  his  military  and  civil  capacity,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  all  this  candidly  in  noind ;  for  the  history  of  all  medical 
men,  even  of  those  who  liave  risen  to  most  eminence,  confirma 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated  from  no  narrow  view  or  small 
amount  of  experience ;  and  of  none  more  than  the  author  of  tho 
extraordinary  work  now  for  the  first  time,  properly  speaking, 
placed  before  the  public. 

RoiiERT  Jacksov  was  bom  in  a  respectable  but  far  from 
aflflucnt  sphere  of  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  pro- 
prietor, or  farmer,  of  Stone  Byers,  Lanarkshire,  not  far  from  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde,  where  he  was  bom  in  1750.  The  limited 
circumstances  of  his  parents  irendered  it  necessary  for  him  early 
to  be  inured  to  the  drawbacks  and  negations  of  the  humbler 
walks  of  middle  life,  such  as  we  usually  find  them  in  a  pro- 
vincial comer.  We  may  conclude  his  home,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  persons  of  his  father's  estimable  class,  to  have  Ijeen. 
a  sanctuary  of  domestic  order,  goodness,  and  emulative  kindness ; 
and  judging  from  the  son,  we  may  infer  that  his  parents  by 
their  own  example  ftimished  their  offspring  with  the  surest  in- 
centives to  good  conduct.  Such  a  home  becomes  the  best  prac- 
tical school  for  training  the  ductile  mind;  and  the  education 
of  the  moral  sense  thus  grounded  in  the  tenderest  years,  be-.j 
comes  a  strong  rivet  of  principle  in  conduct  through  tlie  dcvious-J 
intricacies  of  lifers  pilgrimage.  To  young  Jackson  then,  whaft.] 
are  usually  deemed  disad\*antages,  pcrved  but  to  brace  liis  powers 
for  more  vigorous  action ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned, 
whether  circumstances  that  might  liave  depressed  beyond  recoil 
a  less  energetic  temperament,  did  not  augment  his  mental  strength 
and  eLtsticity.  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  hterar)'  attainments;  for  though  bom 
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lo  no  patrimony,  his  parents  bestowed  upon  him  the  best  of  all 
beriti^,  next  to  a  healthy  constitution,  a  good  and  »)iid  edu- 
oatioQ.  In  the  northern  port  of  the  empire,  the  facilities  of 
education,  or  in  other  words,  the  placing  of  mora!  armour  nithin 
the  roAch  of  oU,  arc  undoubtedly  greater  tlvin  tiiey  are  elsewhere ; 
a  fact  that  may  weigh  something  in  the  scaJc,  against  its  want  of 
weaJtli. 

Young  Jackson  received  his  early  education  at  the  barony 
school  of  W'andon.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  Crawford,  one 
of  the  vvildest  parishes  in  what  are  called  the  South  Higlilaods, 
-.under  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  teacher  of  reputation  in  thoeo 
and  eventually  apprenticed  to  Mr.  William  IJaillie,  a 
eon  of  some  eminence,  f^narkahire  lias  aovao  interesting 
local  traditions  and  associations,  which  were  not  lost  on  an 
ardent  mind  that  had  a  confrcnial  turn  for  the  adventurous  and 
the  poetical.  Sir  VXilliam  Wallace's  first  exploit  was  to  expel 
the  *  Southrons''  from  tha  town  of  Lanark  ;  and  throughout  the 
terrible  struggle  for  Scottish  independence,  lAnarksIiire  wa.s  tho 
theatre  of  much  military  adventure  and  suffering.  *  Blind 
Harry"  is  enclitic  on  a  sanguiuar)'  action  tliat  took  place 
near  Higgar  between  the  hero  aljovc  mentioned  and  the  im'aders. 
The  upper  division  of  Laiiarkstiirc  is  very  mountainous,  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  moorland.  The  country  is  watered  and 
boantitied  by  the  Clyde  tlu^ughout,  and  possesses  a  pk-a-sing 
\'ancty  of  landscape  for  the  admirer  of  nature.  The  philoso- 
phical enquirer  will  not  consider  these  points  as  irrelevant,  in 
regard  to  the  impressions  produced  on  a  plastic  mind  singularly 
retentive  of  phenomena  that  address  the  reflective  faculties,  and 
the  sentiments  likely  to  be  cherished  by  scenery  and  legends 
appealing  to  martial  and  patriotic  feelings. 

AAer  an  r4)prenticeship  of  tliree  years  at  iiiggar,  he  proceeded, 
in  the  year  17b'S,  to  Edinburgh,  to  pursue  his  professional  studies 
at  the  univcPMty.  The  northern  capital  in  those  days  could 
boaat  of  a  very  brilliant  society  as  respected  learning,  science* 
nd  the  arts.  The  university  was  adorned  by  teachers  of  dis- 
inguished  or  rising  reputation,  the  Munros,  tlio  CuUcns,  the 
IJlftcka,  that  conferred  such  a  just  celelirity  upon  it  throughout 
Europe.  Edinburgh  was  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  to  an 
unenviable  notoriety  of  a  less  lauilable  kind ;  dissipation  and 
ialemperancc  were   regarded  more  as  fashionable  accomi>li8h- 
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altoi^cthGr  fallen  into  the  rear  of  the  other  professions.  It  is  well 
understood  on  all  hands,  that  no  institution  or  class,  in  this 
countrj*,  can  take  a  leading  or  influential  position  in  the  body 
politic,  that  has  not  a  fulcrum  of  property.  The  otiier  pro- 
fessions have  an  esprit  de  corps^  and  a  common  centre  of  union, 
which  the  medical,  as  representing  nothing  tangible,  wants.  The 
secure  privileges  and  immunities  to  their  members  that 
them  consequence  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  world ;  and  guaranteel 
an  assured  fair  proportion  of  rank,  honour,  and  distinction,  rati- 
fied by  expectation  and  custom.  In  everything  relating  to  the 
medical  man  in  his  military  and  civil  capacity,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  all  this  candidly  in  mind ;  for  the  history  of  all  medical 
men,  even  of  those  who  liave  risen  to  most  eminence,  confirms 
the  truth  of  wliat  is  here  stated  from  no  narrow  view  or  small 
amount  of  experience ;  and  of  none  more  than  the  author  of  tho 
extraordinary  work  now  for  the  first  time,  properly  speaking, 
placed  before  the  pubUc. 

RoiinnT  Jacksov  was  horn  in  a  respectable  but  far  &om 
affluent  sphere  of  Ufe.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  pro- 
prietor, or  farmer,  of  Stone  Byers,  Lanarkshire,  not  far  from  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde,  where  he  was  born  in  1750.  The  limited 
circumstances  of  his  parents  gendered  it  necessary  for  him  early 
to  be  inured  to  the  drawbacks  and  negations  of  the  humbler 
walks  of  middle  life,  such  as  we  usually  find  them  in  a  pro- 
vincial comer.  We  may  conclude  his  home,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  persons  of  his  father's  estimable  class,  to  have  beea: 
a  sanctuary  of  domestic  order,  goodness,  and  enmlative  kindness; 
and  judging  from  the  son,  we  may  infer  that  his  parents  by 
their  outi  example  fiimished  tlicir  oflnpring  with  the  surest  in- 
centives to  good  conduct.  Such  a  home  becomes  the  best  prac- 
tical school  for  training  the  ductile  mind;  and  the  education 
of  the  moral  sense  thus  grounded  in  the  tenderest  years,  be- 
comes a  strong  rivet  of  principle  in  conduct  through  the  devious 
intricacies  of  lifers  pilgrimage.  To  young  Jackson  then,  whafe^ 
arc  usually  deemed  di^dvantages,  served  but  to  brace  liLs  powers 
for  more  vigorous  action ;  fur  it  may  reasoimbly  be  questioned, 
whether  circumstances  that  niiglit  have  depressed  beyond  recoil 
a  less  energetic  temperament,  did  not  augment  his  mental  strength 
and  elasticity.  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  hterary  attainments;  for  though  bom 
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to  no  |iatrinw>ny,  his  parents  l>cstowe<3  upon  him  the  best  of  all 
heritage,  next  to  a  iiealthy  constiiution,  a  good  and  solid  CfJu- 
Ctttion.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  the  facilities  of 
t'ducatfon,  or  in  other  words,  tlie  plarincr  of  moral  armour  within 
the  reach  of  all,  are  undoubtedly  ^ijreater  than  titty  arc  cbiowhere ; 
a  fact  that  may  weigli  something  in  the  sc-ale,  against  its  vvant  of 
wealth. 

Vounj;  Jackson  received  his  early  education  at  the  baronj 
school  of  Wandon,  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  Crawford,  one 
of  the  wildest  parishes  in  what  are  called  the  South  Highlands, 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  teacher  of  reputation  in  those 
and  eventually  apprenticed  to  Mr.  William  Bailhe,  a 
eon  of  some  eminence.  Lanarkshire  has  some  interesting 
local  traditions  and  associations,  whicli  were  not  lost  on  an 
ardent  mind  that  had  a  con^rcnial  turn  for  the  adventurous  and 
the  poetical.  Sir  William  ^Vallace^s  first  exploit  was  to  expel 
the  '  4Sout^l^ons'  from  tha  town  of  Lanark  ;  and  throughout  the 
terrible  struggle  for  Scottish  independence,  LanarUslure  was  the 
theatre  of  much  military  adventure  and  suffering,  '  Blind 
Harry*  i»  enei^etic  on  a  sanguinary  action  that  took  place 
near  Ih'jygar  between  the  hero  alx>ve  mentioned  and  the  invaders. 
The  upper  division  of  Lanarkshire  is  very  mountainous,  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  moorland.  The  countrj*  is  watered  and 
boautiHed  by  the  Clyde  thruughout,  and  possesses  a  ploaaiog 
variety  of  landscape  for  the  admirer  of  nature.  The  philosr>- 
^cai  enquirer  will  not  consider  these  points  as  irrelevant,  in 
iird  to  the  impressiona  produced  on  a  plastic  mind  singularly 
retentive  of  phenomena  that  address  the  rettectivo  faculties,  and 
the  sentiments  likely  to  be  cherished  by  scenery  and  legends 
appealing  to  martial  and  patriotic  feelings. 

After  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  Biggar,  he  proceeded, 
La  the  year  17r»8,  to  Edinburgli,  to  pursue  his  professional  studies 
at  the  university.  The  northern  capital  in  those  days  could 
boast  of  a  very  brilliant  society  as  respected  learning,  science, 
and  the  arts.  The  univerHity  was  adorned  by  teachers  of  dis- 
tinguiRhed  or  rising  reputation,  the  Muuros,  the  Cullens,  tho 
Blacks,  tliat  conferred  such  a  just  celebrity  upon  it  throughout 
Europe.  Edinburgh  was  at  the  same  time  obnoxious  t'l  an 
unenviable  notoriety  of  a  less  lauilablo  kind;  disaipalion  and 
intemperance  were    regarded   more  as  fashionable  accomplish- 
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Young  Jackson  prol)ably  picked  up  some  hints  in  regard  to 
tlie  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores.  It  is  certain  that  from 
him  he  learned  the  first  suggestion  of  a  most  important  remedial 
agent,  namely,  the  use  of  cold  loathing  in  fevers.  The  first 
arrival  of  every  man  in  a  tropical  region  is  an  important  event. 
Nature  there  is  to  be  seen  in  her  most  splendid  garb ;  and  the 
sunny  air,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  picturesque  land- 
scape, form  a  beautiful  panorama  that  charms  the  senses.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  sterile  ruggcdness  of  Greenland  and  the 
palmy  loveliness  of  Jamaica !  Here,  however,  his  moral  per- 
ceptions were  sliocked  by  the  anomalies  of  the  slave  system, 
which  he  could  not  reconcile  to  equity  or  reason.  At  Jamaica, 
in  1774,  ho  became  assistant  to  Dr.  King,  a  highly  respectable 
general  practitioner  at  Savaima-la-mar,  whose  field  of  practice  not 
only  included  that  busy  sea-port  town  itself,  but  a  circle  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  l>e8ides.  He  liad  also  medical  charge  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  first  battalion  of  his  majesty's  60th  regiment  of 
foot,  wliich  he  made  over  entirely  to  young  Jackson,  (now  in  his  i 
twenty-fourth  year);  a  circiunstance  that  sufficiently  stamps  the 
opinion  formed  by  Dr.  King  of  his  quahfications,  and  character 
for  steadiness  of  conduct.  He  visited  the  barracks  daily  three 
or  four  times,  to  detect  incipient  disease.  He  remained  in  the 
"West  Indies  about  four  years,  assiduously  laying  up  stores  of 
information  and  obsen*ation  that  contributed  to  future  eminence. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  could  not  be  sfud  that  he  was  liappy 
at  Jamaica.  The  scene  was  nmch  too  limitetl  and  monotonoua. 
for  one  of  his  adventurous  and  enquiring  turn  of  mind.  The! 
more  he  considered  the  matter  of  man  s  claiming  man  as  pro- 
perty, and  as  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  bought  and  sold  at 
pleasure,  the  more  revolting  it  seemed  to  his  mind.  Slavery 
too  demoralizes  in  a  variety  of  wa)'S ;  and  this  must  have  been 
painfully  perceptible  to  his  pure  and  just  spirit.  He  yearned 
to  quit  the  place.  The  feeling  grew  upon  him,  till  it  became 
necessary  to  obey  the  impulse.  It  was  proWdential  that  he  did 
80 ;  for  had  he  remained  at  Jamaica  he  must,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, h.ive  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  terrible  cataclysm  that  visited 
Savanna-la-mar,  in  a  manner  as  sudden  as  extraordinarj'.  On 
the  yrd  October,  1780,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  gale 
began  to  blow  from  the  S.  E.  It  became  a  lun-ricane  as  the 
day  advanced ;  and  while  tlie  unhappy  inhabitants  were  assembled 
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on  the  beach,  gf^J^ng  with  astonishment  at  an  astounding  Bwell 
and  rising  of  the  waves,  which  elevated  themselves  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height ;  instantaneously  the  aea  burst  ail  bounds,  and 
overwhelmed  tlie  touTi  and  inhabitants.  It  rushed  half  a  milo 
or  more  beyond  tJie  oldest  liigh  water-mark,  casting  vessels  of 
bartben  far  up  among  the  marshes.  About  three  hundred  humaa 
beings,  of  all  classes,  perished  by  this  irruption  of  the  sco,  storm, 
and  earthquake ;  among  whom  were  poor  Dr.  King  and  his  whole 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  three  children,  his  partner  in  bu^< 
aeas,  kc. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  -,  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was 
engaged  in  the  lamentable  war  with  her  American  colonies,  which, 
commenced  in  injustice,  and  prosecuted  witli  neither  statesman- 
like forecast,  nor  militar)'  ability,  terminated  in  mortiHcatioo, 
and  immense  Ices  in  blood  and  treasure.  There  was  then  frequent 
communication  with  the  American  sea-ports  occupied  by  the 
British  army.  Tired  of  liis  |)08ition  at  Jamaica,  and  naturally 
enterprising,  young  tjackson  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  only 
opening  that  bid  fair  to  give  him  a  chance  of  future  advancement, 
by  joining  the  army  in  America  as  a  volunteer.  ThU  niiglit  bo 
pnmouneed  a  rash  step ;  but,  in  the  history  of  genius,  it  has 
been  often  found  that  a  course  which  cold  calculating  prudence 
would  condemn,  was  the  very  one  in  which  the  prize  was  to 
be  won.  The  step,  however,  was  sufKcicntly  hazardoas ;  for  ho 
IumI  but  little  money  in  his  i}ockct,  and  was  nut  known  to  a 

lau^le  soul  in  America.  But,  in  his  ardour,  he  had  overlooked 
S  fittle  awkward  ohetacle.  There  is  (at  Ica^t  tlierc  was)  a  law 
in  Jamaica,  that  no  person  who  had  resided  in  the  island  could 
leave  it  witliout  nignifying  his  intention  beforehand  ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  notification,  producing  the  bond  of  some  respect- 

I  able  householder,  as  security  for  any  pecuniar}'  claims  that  might 
be  outstanding  against  him.  Our  adventurer  having  no  debts 
or  money  transactions,  concluded  tliat  he  might  go  when  and 
whither  he  chose.  Ignorant  of  the  local  law,  be  omitted  taking 
out  tlic  usual  oerttBcato  at  tlie  proper  office,  or  to  obtain  a  bond 
of  indemnity  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  wbicli  he  emltarked. 
The  master  had  also  omitted  to  enquire  about  the  circumstance 
before  his  passenger  came  on  board,  and  so  tlio  vessel  quitted 
her  port^  and  all  was  delightfully  promising.  Ah  for  Jauwuca, 
our  young  philosopher  is  w^U  nigh  quite  tured  of  it,    liis  heart 
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TiflGS  spring  as  tlie  breeze,  as  tlie  bellying  sails  wing  the  gallant 
bark  towards  Point  Morant,  in  order  to  have  a  good  start  fur  tlio 
beat  to  windward.  Lo,  and  behold,  they  are  ofT  Point  Morant,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica !  Tlie  skipper  approaches  the  youngf  j 
doctor:  *'  We  are  now,  sir,  off  Point  Morant ;  you  will  therefor 
have  the  goodness  to  Javour  me  with  your  security  bond.  It  is ) 
peremptory  form  of  law  that  we  cannot  forego.''  To  some  sue 
address  as  thus,  for  rucIi  was  the  pith  of  it,  youug  Jackson  at  oncol 
frankly  confessed  tliat  he  had  no  such  document,  and  had  not] 
dreamed  tliat  any  such  would  be  required.  What  >vas  to  be  done? 
A  breach  of  the  law  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  For  aught  the 
punctilious  skipper  knew,  it  might  be  rank  piracy  to  waive  the 
bond.  If  the  skipper  was  not  to  be  put  off,  it  was  the  very 
reverse  witli  our  young  adventurer,  who  was  re-landed  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  with  a  very  low  purse,  and  quite 
a  stranger.  His  darling  plan  had  been  strangled,  it  might  be 
said,  in  the  birth.  What  was  to  bo  done?  He  chanced  to 
recollect  that  there  was  a  vessel  at  Lucca,  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  rum  for  New  York.  Lucca  is  «tuated  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  tho  island,  and  our  traveller,  the  next  thing  to  a  ship- 
wrecked man,  an  outcast  from  a  vessel,  waa  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity. The  distance,  in  a  climate  too,  continued  exposure  to 
W'liich  is  deadly  to  the  European  constitution,  was  not  less  than 
130  miles.  Here  was  a  situation  anjthing  but  desirable,  even 
for  a  lover  of  the  picturesque.  There  was  no  sca-convcyance 
available,  and  the  state  of  his  finances  did  not  admit  of  his  hiring 
a  horse.  He  had  therefore  the  agreeable  alternative  of  remaining 
where  he  was,  or  of  undertaking  the  journey  on  foot.  Tliis 
was  deemed  not  merely  a  dangerous  feat  for  '  a  white  man,'  but 
alinoet  an  impracticable  one,  and  sure  to  prove  fatal. 

The  desire  for  adventure,  however,  was  in  him  a  passion  that 
deemed  danger  an  incentive,  rather  than  a  bar.  Getting  into  a 
small  boat,  he  proceeded  to  Kingston,  which  was  not  far  distjuit, 
and  there  provided  liimself  with  the  certificate,  the  omission  of 
which,  in  the  iirat  instance,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble. 
He  then  made  a  bundle  of  his  beat  linen,  his  Oreek  Testament, 
Homer,  and  one  or  two  more  volumes  of  a  small  portable  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  set  out  from  Kingston 
about  noon,  on  what  was  considered  a  verj*  desperate  exjiodition. 
Yielding  to  his  own  buoyant  impulses,  he  was  not  to  be  detcrred,| 
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?ent  on  his  way,  rejoicing  in  the  strong  spirit  of  youthful 
hope.  After  walking  eighteen  milcrf,  the  shades  of  evening  began 
ti)  &11.  In  these  climes  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  immediately  succeeds  sunset.  There  being  no 
inn  in  view,  he  asked  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  nearest  habi- 
tation. Though  hospitably  received  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
a  well-bre<l  as  well  as  kindly  man,  yet  was  it  undeniable  that 
there  u-as  something  altogether  suspicious  in  his  position.  A  per- 
son, having  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  travelling  on  foot  in 
a  tropical  latitude,  is  almost  a  tiling  unknown^  it  being  con- 
ifi<lcred  not  only  dangerous  to  health,  but  unl>ecoming.  Suspi- 
cious or  not,  nevertheless,  it  was  neeessar}- ;  and  our  adventurer 
therefore  pushed  on  with  cheerfulness  and  perfect  vigour,  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  Rio  Bueno,  where  his  mortal  career 
and  his  journey  had  nearly  terminated  together.  Anxious  to 
obtain  a  good  halting  station  for  the  evening,  he  overheated 
Itimself  by  walking  at  a  smart  pace.  He  became  thirsty,  and 
in  this  heated  state  very  imprudently  stood  exposed  to  a  strong 
easterly  breeze  in  an  open  piazza,  while  some  lemonade  was 
preparing  for  him.  Drinking  this  off  in  haste,  he  resumed  his 
journey,  at  first  as  he  thought  refreshed ;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  three  or  four  hundred  paces,  when  all  capa- 
bility of  further  exertion  seemed  at  once  to  fail  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  crawl  altove  a  dozen  steps  at  a  time.  As  his 
own  notes  state,  he  completely  foundered.  Although  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  habitation,  he  was  in  a  serious  dilemma. 
There  was  a  house  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a-head, 
but  so  complete  was  the  prostration  of  strength  with  tlie  inability 
to  move,  that  two  hours  were  sjtent  in  reaching  it,  by  crawling 
a  few  stei>s  at  a  time,  and  resting  for  breath  every  five  or  six 
minutes,  until  at  length  with  great  difficulty  the  point  was  gained. 
The  danger  of  drinking  a  cold  iluid  when  the  body  is  heated, 
18  famihar  to  all.  The  real  risk,  however,  is  not  so  much  at 
the  height  of  heat,  as  when  the  warmth  is  rapidly  passuig  off. 
Jt  is  said  of  the  stag  on  the  banks  of  the  great  American 
rivers,  that  he  sips  and  runs.  In  fear  of  the  cannan  on  the 
«ne  hand,  and  the  jaguar  on  the  other,  he  but  di])s  his  lt[)s 
and  speeds  on.  It  were  well  for  the  traveller  when  heated  to 
be  e(iually  sparing  in  tasting  cold  fluid.  The  result  of  an  im- 
prudence such  as  the  one  alluded  to  sometimes  is  death  itself. 
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In  dGScribin)]^  bis  own  Bcnsations  on  this  occasion,  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  stated,  that  he  felt  all  uver  as  if  bruised  from 
bead  to  foot ;  nor  did  tlic  irksomeness  and  poinfuhiess  wear  off 
till  five  or  six  daj-s,  so  aa  to  permit  liim  to  resume  his  journey. 
At  length  be  reached  Lucca,  without  further  accident,  being 
perhaps  the  first  European  who  liad  accompUshcd  such  a  jour- 
ney in  Jamaica. 

He  foimd  tho  vessel  he  bad  expected,  and  presenting  the 
bond  of  indemnity  to  the  master  of  her,  set  sail  for  New  York, 
where  be  arrived  in  (rood  health  iu  the  year  IT^S.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  New  York  and  the  island  of 
Jamaica  rendered  additiomd  clothing  necessary,  which,  with  the 
expense  of  the  passage,  reduced  his  pecuniary  means  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  prospect  as  respected  even  bare  subsistence 
was  now  an  uneasy  one ;  for  as  yet  he  had  no  clear  views  in 
regard  to  employment.  A  Jamaica  gentleman  of  great  resjHJcta- 
bility  came  in  the  same  ship  with  him.  This  worthy  man  became 
intereBted  in  his  favour,  for  his  simple,  unprcsuming,  yet  manly 
appearance,  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
acquirements,  when  his  modesty  permitted  their  nature  and  extent 
to  develope  themselves)  were  eminently  calculated  to  impress 
respect,  and  to  attract  good-will.  From  the  high  opinion  formed 
of  Jackson  by  his  fellow-passenger,  he  soUcited  a  commission  for 
him  in  the  New  York  Volunteers,  a  most  respectable  provincial 
corps;  but  it  was  a  matter  tliat  required  some  httlc  time  to 
determine,  and  tho  pressing  calls  of  rigorous  neccs^ty  could  not 
be  wardwl  off  to  stjuare  with  the  time.  Our  adventurer  could  not 
bring  himself  to  soUcit  a  pecuniary  loan  from  his  worthy  fellow- 
passenger,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  his 
case;  for  shame  sealed  his  lips,  rather  tlum  make  so  humiliating 
a  disclosure.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  contemplating 
a  brave  ynung  spirit  reduced  to  such  an  affecting  strait  as  this. 
He  suffered  on  in  silence  though  pinched  witli  hunger,  and  if 
we  cannot  approve  of  the  prudence  of  such  reserve  under  such 
pressing  circumstances,  yet  must  he  he  a  churlish  moralist  who 
would  withhold  his  admiration  from  its  doUcacy.  Hunger  and 
ruin  now  literally  liad  tiini  iu  the  wind.  He  came  to  know  what 
absolute  want  meant ;  a  lesson  which  it  were  well  if  many  un- 
derstood, to  the  improvement  of  their  hearts,  without  accjuiring 
it   in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity.     Then  sliould  we  have 
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fbwpf  very  poor,  and  fewer  excefisively  rich.  AppHcation  was 
xoade  for  him  at  the  general  hospital,  and  at  the  naval  hoapiul- 
ship,  for  the  situation  of  mate,  but  there  was  no  vacancy.  Ex- 
coptiDg  the  gentleman  alluded  to  above,  he  tvas  not  knonm  to 
any  one  at  New  York,  civil  or  military.  In  this  perplejtity, 
1)6  had  to  discufls  in  his  own  mind  the  terrible  arg;uuient  of 
beggary  or  starvation,  and  to  adjust  the  bntanco  between  them. 
Fearfiil  is  thu  pa^  for  any  man  when  it  ct^meM  to  this.  It  is 
a  crisis  which  tests  what  is  in  a  man,  and  whether  ho  will 
do  battle  valiantly  with  adverse  fortune,  or  tlirow  up  the  game 
in  de^Mur.  He  had  sought  for  employ  in  a  tine  the  details  of 
were  familiar  to  him,  and  sought  in  vain.  He  ft'lt  that 
he  poBBGflficd  the  capacity  to  earn  his  bread  by  labour,  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Ho  must  even  then  make  an  eflbrt  elsewhere. 
Ho  had,  through  the  kindness  of  his  fellow-passenger,  tried  all 
the  chances  at  New  York,  and  found  them  a  blank.  With  no 
wry  definite  ^iew,  therefore,  he  thought  of  attempting  to  pass 
the  lines  at  Knightsbridge,  in  order  to  see  what  ho  could  do 
in  America — not  to  carr%'  arms  against  his  country,  a  courae 
utterly  abhorrent  to  him,  even  in  the  direst  or  any  extremity ; 
but  to  compound  drugs  it  may  be,  or.  in  a  wortl,  to  work  with 
his  hands  in  any  honest  howsoever  humble  vocation,  for  his 
bread.  With  a  wavering  no  plan  of  this  kind,  he  put  a  shirt 
into  one  pocket,  a  tireek  New  Testament  and  Homer  into  an- 
other, and  set  out  from  New  York  early  of  an  afternoon,  in 
the  direction  of  Knightwbridgo.  When  almost  halfway  Ijetween 
New  York  and  the  lines,  a  military  officer  on  foot  paasod  along 
the  road,  and,  as  he  thought,  looked  at  him  with  uncommon 
eaniestncss.  Tt  Boemed  to  him  as  if  the  officer  in  that  exprea- 
sive  look  had  read  his  purpost*,  if  it  could  Ixj  called  one,  one 
to  which  his  owti  self-approl)ation  liad  not  been  entirely  accorded. 
Smitten  by  ihLs  look,  our  adventurer  put  about  inimetliately, 
and  relumed  to  New  York,  determined  to  offer  himself  as  a 
volunteer  to  one  or  other  of  the  regiments  quartered  in  the 
islantl.  The  first  battalion  of  the  71st  regiment,  (or  Frazcr 
Highlanders),  was  encamped  at  the  time  in  Mac  Gowan's  Pass, 
about  seven  miles  from  New  York.  It  was  commanded  by 
Ijeutenant-colonei  (aFten\-ard  Sir  Arehibal<l)  Campbell,  an  officer 
standing  high  in  public  opinion.  Our  adventurer  was  in  his 
youthful  days  (as  his  own  notes  testify)  extremely  bashful,  and 
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of  course  beset  by  that  awkwardness  to  w)iich  the  bashful  am 
prone.  On  tliis  occasion,  however,  the  pressure  of  exigence 
made  him  bold.  He  advanced  to  the  colonePs  marquee  with. 
resolution ;  desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  commanding  officer ; 
and  beinn;  so,  he,  without  much  preface  or  apology-,  offered  him- 
self as  a  military  volunteer  to  the  71st  regiment.  The  colonel 
on  this,  enquired  if  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ?  Ueing  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  colonel  next  asked  to  whom  he 
was  known  in  New  York  ?  The  answer  was,  tliat  he  was  knowa 
to  no  one  in  New  York,  except  a  gentleman  who  had  come  as 
his  fellow-passenger  from  Jamaica,  but  who  was  ready  to  testify 
to  the  res|)ectabllity  of  his  character  as  far  as  he  knew.  Colonel 
Campbell  proved  himself  on  this  occasion  practically  not  only  a 
judge  of  a  gentleman,  but  an  illustration  of  the  character,  by 
his  frank  and  generous  reply :  "  Sir,  I  require  no  testimony  as 
to  your  being  a  gentleman.  Your  countenance  and  addreaa 
satisfy  me  on  that  head.  1  will  receive  you  into  the  regiment 
with  pleasure — but  then  1  have  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Jaclison,  that 
there  are  seventeen  on  the  list  before  you,  who  arc  of  course 
entitled  to  prior  promotion." 

Young  Jackson  wus  eminently  one  of  nature's  gentlemen, 
with  the  stamp  of  her  aristocracy  on  his  intellectual  and  ojrea 
brow.  Colonel  Campbell  recognised  him  intuitively  for  wliat  he 
really  was.  The  next  question  was,  if  the  volunteer  had  l>ecn  bred 
to  a  profession  i  **  Yes,  he  had  studied  medicine,  but  was  now 
desirous  to  carry  arms."  This  question  was  folkiwwl  by  another, 
which  came  to  the  point,  "  AVhen  will  you  joint"  **To-mou- 
Kow,"^  was  the  prompt  and  characteristic  reply.  It  was,  under 
the  circinustances,  a  reply  that  was  more  than  eloquent.  A  com- 
mon-place man  wiiuhl  liave  seized  the  occasion  to  state  that 
he  required  some  little  delay ;  tliat  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
BO  many  hours;  that  he  requii*cd  a  little  mciney  to  purcliase 
some  little  niatter?^ ;  and  that  he  was  really  in  great  distress. 
But  no  i  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  di^pla*/  personal  privation  or 
suffering.  '"•  To-nwrroir,""  might  be  assumed  a.s  his  motto  in 
regard  to  any  c^ill  of  duty  or  trial.  To  the  last,  this  word 
might  serve  as  a  key  to  the  demand  of  any  sacrifice,  even  that 
of  life  itself,  from  Rol>ert  Jackson. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  he  was  in  the  camp  at  an  early 
hour.    As  soon  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  colonePs  tent,  an 
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orderly  was  dispatched  for  the  surpfeon  of  the  rccjiment,  tlic 
colonel  with  considerato  kindness  olspmnjj,  that  it  had  occurred 
to  lum,  that  as  one  of  the  surgcon^s  niatea  was  absent,  and 
pmbably  would  not  rrtum,  the  duty  of  surgeon's  mate,  if  qua- 
lified to  exercibe  it,  might  perliaps  be  more  conifortable  for  him, 
in  the  interim,  than  that  of  volunteer  supernumerary ;  since,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  prove  no  bar  to  the  other  view,  if  he  pre- 
ferred it-  The  surgeon.  Doctor  Stewart,  caiue  in  during  the 
conference,  and  everytbinj;  was  speedily  settled  in  a  very  aatis- 
iactory  manner.  Our  volunteer  was  now  free  to  join  the 
regiment  at  once,  nor  did  he  delay  doing  so  an  inst&nt  longer 
tJiao  wii&  necessary.  Furnished  with  the  not  very  luxurious 
outfit  of  a  soldier*is  tent,  blankt-t,  and  ration,  he  never  in  his 
life,  perhai>6,  enjoyed  a  day  of  more  uualloye<l  and  hearty  con- 
tent, as  ho  was  often  heard  to  declare,  than  when  he  joined 
the  71att.  Though  rccliniug  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  after 
a  dinner  of  which  salt  pork  had  fornieil  the  whole  bill  of  fare, 
lie  felt  comparatively  as  if  he  Iiad  been  translated  to  Paradise. 
Itescued  as  he  was  from  indigeJice  and  sLar\-ation,  lie  had  now  the 
proud  and  blessed  conviction,  that  he  was  to  &ini  his  bread  by 
the  humble  exertion  of  the  talonta  tiod  bud  K'stowed  ufx>n  him  ; 
for  most  devoutly  through  life  did  he  aspirate  the  wisli  of  one 
of  Ills  gifted  countrymen,  whose  lines  of  life  had  not  fallen  in 
pleasant  places: 

*Tby  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  shair, 
Lord  of  the  Uon-hcart  ond  caijiUM^yt- ; 
Thy  8tci«  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  tho  Rturm  tluit  howla  along  tltc  iky.' 

Tn  a  week  after  joining  the  7l8t  regiment,  be  had  a  proof 
that  his  worthy  fellow- passenger  from  Jamaica  had  not  re- 
laxed his  interest  in  his  favour.  He  received  notice  that  a 
commission  was  ready  for  his  acceptance  in  the  New  York 
Volimteere.  The  desire  of  military  service  was  at  this  timo 
dominant  in  his  mind,  but  he  had  been  received  into  the 
71st,  when  he  was  unknown  and  in  distress.  He  had  l»eou 
treated  witli  frank  militaiy  kindness,  the  most  cordial  of  all; 
lie  had  been  made  to  feel  that  his  contitming  where  he  was 
would  bo  acceptable  to  all  f>arties.  For  these  reasons  ho 
could  not  prevail  upon  hiiiiself,  or  rather  coidd  not  bo  prevailed 
upon,  to  leave  the  regiment,   which  to  him  proved  indeed  a 
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home.  He  preEerred  thoreforo  pcmaining,  though  at  the  forfeit 
of  wbat  was  generally  considered  a  more  advantageous  position, 
and  which  would  have  led  to  distinction,  for  he  was  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  shown,  only  an  acting  surgeon's  mate ;  with  a  moet 
precarious  chance  of  preferment  in  that  line,  and  as  slender  a 
one  of  obtaining  a  military  comnussion ;  but  his  heart  told  )iim 
that  he  did  ricjht,  and  he  was  one  of  those  through  life  who  in 
his  own  concerns  followed  the  impulse  rather  of  the  heart,  than 
the  coldly  reasoned  maxims  of  the  head. 

While  the  regiment  remained  at  Mac  Gowan'a  Pass,  it  con- 
tinued healthy,  but  on  mo\Tng  to  Knightsbridge,  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  July,  it  soon  became  very  sickly.  A  dirision  of 
labour  now  took  place  between  himself  and  the  other  Ti^S^jwiar 
mate*  of  the  corps ;  he  undertaking  the  hospital  duties,  and  his 
colleague  those  of  the  camp.  Regimental  hospitals  in  those 
days  were  upon  a  very  dificrent  footing  from  what  tliey  have 
been  rendered  since.  At  the  present  day  the  penetrating 
spirit  of  improvement  (in  a  great  measure  as  respects  this 
department  derived  from  him  as  its  parent)  has  in  a  most 
striking  manner  extended  its  benefits  to  their  remotest  details. 
They  were  then  in  fact  simply  collections  of  sick  men,  huddled 
together,  with  little  order  or  arrangement,  how  they  could  and 
ns  they  could.  No  comprehensive  system  existed.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  cJassification,  and  no  carefully  devised  code  of  regu- 
lation respecting  diet;  and  hospital  comforts  were  not  dreamed 
of.  No  hospital  clothing  wtus  provided  by  the  state,  and  every 
sick  man  was  expected  to  bring  his  own  blanket.  Fortimatoly 
a  sick  man  docs  not  require  much  food.  In  tlic  days  referred 
to  his  dioico  of  esculents  was  Umitt'd  to  salt  Iwef  or  pork, 
wliich  he  might  waah  down  with  hia  ration  of  loim.  Oiu*  young 
hospital  mate  was  not  a  man  to  shut  hia  eyes  where  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow -creaturas  was  in  <jucstion.  He  liad 
thought  more  on  matters  of  hospital  arrangement  than  the 
surgeon,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  permitted  him  to  make  such 


'  At  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
oflcTwards,  there  was  s  gnde  in  the 
»nny  medical  il«p»rtinent  now  happily 
abolished,  called  surgew/n  male,  who 
though  Tc.-dJy  perlunuinjt  the  dutie*  of 
aa  aasistaat-surgcoD,  wai  in  fact  ouly  a 


wsrrstit-cfiicct,  being  appointed  by  th« 
colonel  on  the  recommendsUun  of  the 
Burgeon -general.  Consequently  he  held 
no  commission,  and  mas  not  entitled  to 
ball-pay. 
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alterations  in  interaa]  economy  as  could  be  adopted  nitliout  ex- 
pense. Although  there  were  costly  contractorships  and  jturveyor- 
ships  of  all  sorts,  the  condition  of  tho  soldier^  well  or  sick^  was 
wrctohed  compared  with  wliat  it  now  is.  With  a  wasteful  s}stem 
that  enriched  indinduals  at  tlic  ex[)cn&G  of  the  state,  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  aick  or  wounded  soldier  was  but  a  secondary 
con«deration»  being  scmpulously  l>alaDced  against  the  weighty 
bugbear,  expense.  The  rule  was  the  old  one,  of  penny  wise, 
and  pound  foolish.  It  required  the  third  of  a  century  to  bring 
conviction  on  this  head  home  to  authority,  and  tho  arguments 
of  a  Wellington,  witli  sword  and  pen.  to  demonstrate,  tlmt  hig- 
gling niggardliness,  where  hmuan  lives  are  at  stake,  is  in  the  end 
always  the  most  extravagant  course. 

Our  SoapHflJ-mate  made  changes  which  were  acknowledged 
to  be  improvements.  There  was  much  need.  Any  place  might 
do  for  an  hospital.  In  the  days  of  Dean  tSwift  all  sorts  of  un- 
sightly lumber  were  stowed  away  in  the  attics,  but  tlie  stem 
incumbent  of  St.  Patrick's  had  an  odd  way  of  declining  to 
walk  into  the  drawing-room  before  he  had  taken  a  look  at  the 
garrct8;  since  by  this  test  he  always  judged  of  tlie  tidiness 
of  the  housev^-ifery.  In  the  good  old  times,  tho  parade,  and 
not  the  internal  management  of  a  regiment,  was  the  grand  con- 
sideration. The  aick  were  as  lumber  that  might  be  thrust  away 
into  any  corner  or  make-shift  place.  To  the  hospital -mates 
the  sense  of  their  own  position  as  mere  drudges,  and  scarcely 
adtnowledgcl  to  bo  gentlemen,  must  have  been  fatal  dimpcrs 
to  zeal.  AVliat  ctared  they  for  a  state  of  things  admirably  in 
harmony  with  their  own  depressod  order!  The  period  of  pro- 
bation which  every  surgeon  had  Ut  pass  in  this  despised  grade, 
and  its  low  associations,  was  anything  hut  favourable  to  generous 
enautatioD,  or  the  developemcnt  of  enbirged  sympthy  and  ener- 
getic improveroent.  That  the  subject  of  our  memoir  should 
elarior  e  iewhris^  have  risen  triumphantly  su[)erior  to  all  the 
difticulties  of  such  a  ponititm,  and  mispnttcd  by  its  sordid  mean- 
nesses and  delicienoies,  says  much  for  the  purity  of  his  principles 
and  tho  salient  strength  of  his  mental  cjualitios,  but  nothing 
for  the  system  itself.  The  army  medical  department  indeed  in 
all  its  branches  was  for  a  long  time  a  reproach  to  the  state ; 
and  it  may  now  of  a  truth  be  said,  tliat  whatever  amelioration 
has  been  conceded  to  it,  or  whatever  of  rank  has  been  assigned 
it,  in  order  to  raise  it  somewhat  in  public  estimation,  lias  been 
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by  an  exceedingly  ine<asured,  if  not  parsimonious  policy,  that 
always  left  a  large  margin  for  tlie  reformer. 

The  tenu  hospital  in  relation  to  our  mate  might  mislead  the 
reader,  were  it  nut  explained  to  apply  to  a  turf  hut,  which  had 
been  a  commi3sary*'s  store  whose  contents  having  been  trans- 
lated, it  may  be  presumed,  to  a  better  pUcc,  tlieir  cast-off  hovel 
was  constituted  a  hospital,  /anta  fie  mietix.  The  hut  had  luckily 
one  quality  that  ought  to  distinguish  all  hospitals,  for,  if  deficient 
in  other  respects,  it  was  at  least  water-tight  in  the  roof.  Tlie 
height  in  its  rear,  was  covered  with  wood,  and  it  occurred  to  our 
mate  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  oircumstancc  for  the 
bcncBt  of  his  patients.  Accordingly,  he  proposed  to  have  erected 
all  round  his  hospital,  platforms  of  wicker-work  by  a  common 
fatigue  party,  wliich  would  serve  as,  comparatively  speaking, 
comfortable  couches  for  the  sick.  The  suggestion  was  approved 
of,  and  curried  immediately  into  effect.  As  already  stated,  the 
sitstenance  of  the  sick  consisted  of  the  ordinary  rations.  They 
had  in  verity  to  *  rough  it.'  Mighty  indeed  is  the  cliange  for 
the  better  that  has  taken  jilaio  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
fioldier.  Honor  to  all  who  have  aided  this  ainelinnittuii !  Honor 
es|)ecially  to  the  .subject  of  our  memoir,  for  having  led  the  way» 
in  squaring  the  rL'quisite  outlays  of  a  reformed  system,  with 
a\'ailable  ways  and  means!  The  healthy  soldier  usually  prefers 
salt  beef  to  fresh,  but  the  invalid  is  better  pleased  with  soup 
and  bonilli,  such  boing  in  fact  better  suited  for  hU  condition; 
nature  herself  [>oiuting  out  wliat  is  most  proper  fur  the  occasion. 
It  was  at  tltis  time  tliat  tho  idea  struck  him  of  making  aa 
arrangement,  which,  originating  with  bis  fertile  and  suggestive 
mind,  forms  now  the  very  basis  of  our  national  system  of  hos- 
pital Hmiuce.  It  occurred  to  our  hospital- mate,  that  fresh  meat 
and  soup  might  be  provided  for  the  sick  soldier,  as  well  as 
other  little  et  cwieras^  without  incurring  expense  l^eyond  the 
value  of  his  ration ;  and  in  prosecution  of  this  view,  an  arrange- 
ment wns  made  with  the  quarter-master  of  the  regiment  for 
commuting  the  salt  ration  for  a  frcsli  one,  and  giving  money 
ad  valorem^  to  lay  out  at  the  common  mai'ket.  The  measure 
was  carried  into  eifect,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  without  dif- 
ficulty or  embarra-ssment.  A\'e  see  in  this  experiment  the 
principle  which  he  applied  afterwards  on  a  largo  scale,  when  he 
came  to  high  office  in  the  medical  department;  but  its  effect 
can  scarcely  l>e  said  to  be  complete  while  the  siipcrvision  and 
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oontrnnl  of  it  lies  entirely  out  of  the  department  itself,  as  ia 
now  the  case.  'Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  very  obvious,  unJcss 
it  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  trusted  witli  the  administration  of 
details  essentially  its  onu^  or  that  ought  especially  to  be  under 
its  sole  controul  and  supervision. 

In  the  various  movements  of  the  71et  regiment,  Mr.  Jack- 
son hofl  the  opportunity  of  observing  %*ery  extensively  the  dif- 
ferent forms  and  degrees  of  fever  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
North  American  continent.  In  the  rotation  of  duties  during 
the  siege  of  York  Town  in  Virginia,  ho  was  stationed  in  tJie 
iDOfit  advanced  redoubt,  which  was  defended  by  a  portion  of  the 
23d  regiment  of  Koyal  Welsh  Fiisiliere,  against  a  superior 
French  force,  which  tliree  limes  attempted  to  carry  it  by  stonu, 
but  were  as  ufteo  repulsed.  The  late  Sir  H&rry  Calvert  \\-as 
then  a  subaltern  or  captain  in  the  regiment,  and  was  scmng  in 
*that  redoubt.  Here  commenced  a  friendship  between  the  two 
that  terminated  but  with  Hfe.  General  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez, 
frho  now  resides  in  Guernsey,  held  a  commission  in  the  same 
regiment,  and  was  also  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  redoubt  *. 


*  "the  rollowing  letter  from  ihe  gal- 
lant reterut  (now  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year)  will  be  perused  with  interekl.  M 
coming  from  perh»p*  the  only  sutviTor 
of  the  well -contested  ilruggle. 

*'C.*t<mxgj  Sept.  3,  1^. 

**Mr  DEAB  Sm, 

*'  Ik  reply  to  the  f»Your  of  jour 
VLnd  letter,  T  hare  grcu  pleMure  in  in- 
forming you  Lhmt  the  Ute  Dr.  Jickwn 
and  inyhelf  kcrved  together,  xt  different 
ppriodk,  (tunng  the  American  war,  from 
177't  to  its  lenuitLKtion  in  1781.  1  well 
renieniber  hu  being  attached  to  the 
bcigade  ot*  grenadien,  conu>Ling  of  lifty- 
thfee  companieii,  under  the  command  of 
tax\  Ccmiwallic,  and  it  waa  then  our 
•equaintvnce  commenced.  The  Uoya) 
Welch  >'u«ilcen  were  defending  Uie 
•dTAnced  redoubt  of  the  nrrny  againit  a 
Very  superior  force  of  the  French  anny 
in  17in,  at  the  «icge  of  York  Town, 
ni  Virginia.  The  cneuiy  attempted  to 
•bum  the  fort  three  tinicn,  and  wa»  as 
o^eo  repubcU.  1  well  icmember  at  this 
prriod  Dr.  ^.tckaon  waa  ukcii  very  ill, 


>o  much  lo,  that  all  tlie  oRcera  of  iht 
regiment  were  mo»t  anxions  to  obtain 
hill  swent  to  our  making  application  for 
hiii  femoval  to  a  place  of  greater  aafety 
and  (|uiet,  where  he  could  have  a  greater 
chance  of  recovering  his  health  and 
strength,  being  at  the  time  exposed  to 
the  incessant  cannoiude  of  shot  and. 
shells  from  the  enemy  during  the  day 
and  night;  bat  my  gallant  friend  de- 
clared he  was  fully  determined  to  remain 
with  tis  to  the  Inst,  in  order  to  render 
every  asMstancc  in  his  power. 

**  I  sincerely  •isli,  my  dear  Sir,  th.^t 
my  memory  were  better  Uian  it  i»i  I 
could  then  detail  many  circumstances 
equally  creditable  to  our  Ute  friend; 
but  what  can  you  expeci  when  you  ap- 
peal to  an  old  man  of  eighty-four  years? 
I  need  not  add,  thnt  Dr.  Jackson  waa 
eTer  greatly  eatecined  by  alt  who  had 
the  good  fortune  of  knowing  his  amiable 
quaUliea  anil  very  exiiBordinary  talents. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  niy  dear  Sir, 
••^  Most  faiihiully  youra, 
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At  len^jth  he  became  a  prisoner  to  the  American  eommancler; 
Gonci*al  Morgan,  mider  circumstances  so  highly  honourable  to 
both,  the  conqueror  and  his  captive,  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
excite  admiration.  During  the  heat  of  the  action  fought  at 
Cowr>ens  by  a  diWaion  of  the  Hritisli  army,  under  disadvantages 
of  unfavourahlo  position  and  numerical  inferiority,  at  a  moment 
when  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  no  longer  doubtful;  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  happened  to  bo  well-mouuted,  j)en;eiviug  tliat  the  horse  of 
tlie  officer  commanding  the  JJritish  troops  had  been  shot  under 
him,  inmiodiately  rode  up  to  the  dismounted  conmiander,  and 
tendered  to  him  the  horse  he  was  riding  himself,  remarking,  tliat 
for  his  own  part  ho  was  but  an  obscure  individual,  whose  escape 
could  have  but  little  beneficial  influence,  but  that  Ms  (the 
officer's)  -safety  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  army. 
The  commander,  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Tarloton,  tJius 
pressed,  accepted,  though  reluctantly,  the  generous  offer,  and 
escaped.  This  is  truly  in  hajmony  with  the  finely-balanced 
faculties  of  liis  mind,  evincing  traits  of  Roman  heroism,  desening 
to  be  held  in  remembrance  in  military  records.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Jackson's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  Seeing 
that  the  woundefl  Ttriti.sh  were  already  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  tliat  he  must  be  captured,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  enemy 
placed  liauds  upon  him,  he  fastened  his  wh'iiv  handkerchief  to 
his  walking-stick,  and  boldly  stalked  towards  the  Americans  aa 
a  flag  of  truce.  Being  a:ike<l  wliat  he  had  to  say,  he  answered 
**  I  am  assistant-surgeon  to  the  71st  regiment ;  many  of  the  men 
arc  wounded  and  in  your  hands;  I  therefore  come  to  oB'er  my 
senices  to  attend  them*."  A  person  coming  with  a  flag  under 
such  circumstances  appearing  a  somewhat  auspicioim  matter,  he 
was  eouductod  to  the  rear  as  a  prisoner.  He  was,  however,  in 
all  respects  well  treated,  and  occupied  liimself  that  night  in 
tending  the  wounded ;  and  in  default  of  dressings  for  them,  he 
disrolKid  himself  of  his  only  sliirt,  and  tore  it  up  into  bandages. 
This  action  was  truly  cliaracteristic  of  the  man — simple,  prompt, 
and  practically  benevolent.  Through  Hfe  it  was  the  same.  He 
was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  others ;  and 
whatever  he  had  was  freely  and  cordially,  but  quietly  and 
modestly,  at  the  command  of  sutfcring  and  distress. 


"  Skeleh  by  Dr.  Bnmn,  and  Dr.  Bor]aod*«  QOtei. 
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Next  morning  he  was  sent  Fur  and  exmuined  b^-  Colonel 
Washington,  to  whom  he  tondertMl  his  professional  assistance  for 
tho  American  wounded  also ;  which  was  readily  and  courteously 
accepted ;  nor  was  the  spirit  of  tbc  offer  forgotten  by  a  generous 
enemy.  This  truly  noble  conduct,  indeed,  attracted  geneml  aoCioe, 
and  so  greatly  pleased  the  American  general,  that  aa  soon  as  tlie 
BrittBh  wounded  could  be  exchanged,  our  gallant  medical  officer 
wa«  sent  back  with  them,  no  parole  being  reijuircd,  nor  exchange 
demanded. 

The  anecdote  relative  to  General  Tarleton,  stated  above,  was 
not  communicated  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  but  by  an  officer 
sening  in  Tarleton^a  brigade  at  tlic  time  as  a  captain,  namciv, 
tlic  late  Colonel  Hovenden,  who  was  present  in  the  action,  and 
therefore  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact.  When  Dr.  Jackson  in  after- 
life was  referred  to  in  terms  of  surprise,  that  he  had  never  racn- 
tioned  the  circnmstancc,  (and  one  especially  tliat  did  him  so 
much  credit  for  patriotic  disinterestedness,)  even  to  his  intiraato 
friends,  and  being  pointodly  (pK'stione<l  regarding  its  authenticity, 
his  short,  simple,  and  modest  reply  was,  *'  It  is  true." 

It  would  have  afforded  us,  for  tliu  honour  of  hunum  nature, 
much  pleasure  to  Ixi  able  to  enter  upon  this  brief  ivcord,  a 
demonstration  of  fieneral  Tarleton's  grateful  recollection  of  the 
service  done  to  him  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  hour  of  rout  and 
dangtrr ;  for  painful  as  may  I*  the  task.  It  is  right  to  mention, 
that  in  his  history,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  is  altogether 
ulcnt  on  tliis  remarkable  instance  of  duty  and  devotion,  and  to 
'which  perhaps  he  owed  his  life,  aa  he  most  certaiidy  did  his 
llbtrly  imd  capability  of  uscfiilness*.  <reneral  Tarleton  may  pos- 
■sibly  have  carried  in  his  own  bosom  a  seaso  of  the  obligation, 
» thouglx  a  diffidence,  neither  very  intelligible  nor  laudable,  may 
have  sealed  his  lips  and  his  pen  respecting  it.  The  silence  of 
Dr.  Jackson  and  his  friend-s  is  quite  as  expressive  in  another 
way  as  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlcton's,  It  telU  of  unrcquitetl  ser- 
vice, unappreciated  generosity,  and  unre>s'arded  devotion  to  public 
principle. 

Dr.   Barnes  also  makes  mention  of  another  characteristic 
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anecdote  no  less  hononrahle  to  the  memory  of  T)r.  Jackson  :— 
"  At  another  time  during  the  American  wat*  Jacksou  displayed 
equal  bravery  and  contempt  of  danger.  After  one  of  the  battles, 
wlieii  tlic  JSritish  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
walliH,  and  were  retreating,  a  building  into  whicli  the  siek  and 
wounded  had  been  carried  was  riddled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemyj 
and  visitinir  it  became  so  dangerous  tliat  the  surgeons  proposed 
casting  lots  to  determine  which  of  them  should  go  and  attend 
the  wowided  soldiers.  Jackson^  whose  feelings  were  ever  alive 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  fol low-creatures,  was  present,  and  when 
the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  he  said,  *  No,  no,  3  \vill  go  and 
attend  them.'     And  he  did  so*,"  • 

We  now  behold  our  hdsp«ftl-mate  a  prisoner  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  French  at  5"few  York  Town,  Vu-gim'at.  This  might 
liave  been  an  idle  time  for  him,  if  a  man  of  active  intellect  and 
benevolent  disposition  can  fairly  he  said  ever  to  be  idle.  It  was, 
however,  a  time  of  enforced  relaxation ;  he  had  no  assigned  duly 
to  perform,  no  authoritative  call  to  pursue  any  particular  avoca- 
tion. He  was,  in  short,  at  f>crfect  liberty,  though  a  captive,  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  to  chalk  out  occu)>ation  for  himself;  and 
for  such  he  never  could  be  at  a  loss.  This  was  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  trim  the  wing  of  speculative  contemplation,  and  to 
gratify,  at  comparative  leisure^  his  passion  for  the  acquirement  of 
languages;  and  the  extension  of  his  researches  in  as  many  as  he 
understoiHl  (and  they  were  not  few),  witii  him  a  never-palling 
intellectual  recreation. 

At  length  lie  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  England  on  parole, 
and  so  soon  as  the  sii:k  were  diajvosed  of,  he  set  out  for  New 
York,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Uritish  army.  He  travelled  on 
foot  in  the  midst  of  a  very  luird  winter.  The  condition  of  & 
prisoner  of  war  in  a  strange  country  does  not  ordinarily  command 
much  respect.  \Ve  liad  not  alwara  been  verj-  courteous  to  the. 
Americans,  nor  was  the  cause  of  the  war  one  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten,  or  to  be  viewed  with  extenuating  fecUngs.  When 
were  in  the  a.scendant  we  did  not  conciliate,  nor  had  we  any  right ' 
now  to  look  for  much  civility.  Though  wrong  never  can  come 
right,  yet  out  of  particular  and  individual  injustice  often  spring 
the   elements  of  general  and  portentous  changes.     Thus  the 
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i^rotchcty  obstinacy  of  a  frowartl  minister,  influenced  by  an  over- 
strained and  aUiurd  theon-  of  royal  prerogative,  became  the 
generator  of  moial  forces  that  have  not  yet  ceased  to  operate 
upon  the  destiny  of  milliou«  ;  long  after  the  licadn  that  conceive<l, 
and  tlie  hands  that  wrought  the  original  mischief,  liave  crumbled 
into  dust. 

I  Mr.  Jackson  %v'as  everv'where  treated  with  kindness,  and  this 
at  the  time  enhanced  his  impressions  of  the  gricvousness  of  the 
incentives  that  irritated  a  fine  people  into  armed  resistance.  A 
man  of  the  parent  country',  merely  because  he  teas  a  native  of  it, 
bad  in  the  American  states  been  gencnUly  considered  as  a  pei^ 
son  of  superior  caste;  and  even  after  the  outbreak,  the  English 
prisoner  of  war  rarely  met  with  handmess  unless  he  had  greatly 
oflended.  "  Liberty  and  proiierty,"'  Air.  Jackson  found  to  be 
the  motto  of  the  American  people,  or  rather  property  witlv  liberty 
to  make  what  use  of  it  the  possessor  pleases.  Arbitrary  inter- 
ference vriih  property  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance,  the  only 
course  perhaps  that  could  luivc  constituted  a  sufficient  one  to 
Ifuake  the  people  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

Though  the  Americana  might  not,   in  the  opinion  of  our 
^tibeerver,  be  pronounced  a  polished  people  according  to  Kuropean 
notions,  and  the  model  of  courtly  France,  yet  were  they  an 
^iiooeet,  simple,  and  straightforward  i>eo{)1e,  shrewd  and  ubsen- 
'ant;  and  who,  with  tenacious  attachment  to  property,  conjoined 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  mother-country.     As  traders,  and 
conmier'>iaI   pioneeiB,  the  Americans  liave  no  superior.     As  a 
nieicliaiit   upon   a  great  acale.  our  transatlantic  brother  Is  less 
scrupulous  in  observing  his  obligations  than  his  Kuropeao  con- 
,  ^ener;  and  recent  events  connected  with  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
'  liave  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Jackson's  estimate  of  him. 
Convinced  that  Great  Britain  had  lost  America  through  blam- 
able  and  deplorable  mismanagement,  ho  was  no  less  sensible  of 
the  value  of  that  independence  which  it  has  acquired.     The  form 
of  government,  though  far  from  perfect  as  a  sj-stcm  for  uphold- 
ing and  creating  morals,  and  securing  happineaB  to  all,  he  con- 
cadered,  notwithstanding,  as  respectable  among  the  govemmenta 
of  the  age.     He  deemed  it  afterwards  to  have  done  more  for 
the  enliglitenracnt  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
general  condition,  tlian  any  government  tJien  in  existence.     But 
though  it  has  thus  done  good,  it  has  not>  he  conceived,  eradi« 
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<*Ate<l  the  an;^rrandtzmg;  spirit  of  the  parent,  or  taught  its  sub- 
jects to   maintain  justice,  and  an  equal  balance  of  action  and 
reaction  among  all  conditions  of  men,  as  the  source  and  pre- 
server of  happiness.    The  colonial  government  acted  with  Hagrant 
bad   faith  and  injustice  towards  the   Indian   nations;    nor   has 
the  repubUcan  govemracnt  atoned  for  the  transgressions  of  it»J 
parent,  but  added  eius  of  its  own.     A  leaven  of  WTong  is  left,! 
that  is  continually  fermenting  a  luat  of  encroachment  and  aggraa-j 
dizement.     Fraud  rather  than  force,  circumvention  rather  than  I 
direct  attack,  is  the  favourite  weapon  of  tins  government;   and:] 
claiming   not  only  to   be  free,  but  to  be  the  decus  et  tutavfteit' 
1^/4 /of  liberty,  the  foul  and  inoxplioablo  blot  of  aUvery  is  on  its 
/  escutcheon ;  and  this  dire  inconsistency,  like  a  dry  rot,  is  warp- 
'    ing  the  timbers  of  the  ark  of  its  power. 

Mr,  Jackson  returned  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1782.  He  landed  in  the  first  instance  at  the  Cove 
of  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  travelling  to  Dublin  by  land,  took 
passage  to  Greenock.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and! 
after  a  slwrt  sojourn  tliere,  set  off  for  London,  like  hia  country- 
man Smollett,  on  foot.  He  reached  the  great  capital  in  twelve 
days.  In  bis  notes  of  this  journey  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  his  turn  for  pliilosophical  investigation.  It  aiTorded  him,  ho 
states,  the  opportunity  of  tri'ing  different  modes  of  living  for  best 
maintaining  the  efficient  power  of  the  constitution  upon  a  march. 
He  had  alreatly  been  aware,  from  the  experience  of  much  walk- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  that  the  best  regimen 
for  a  foot-traveller  is  spare  Uving.  He  therefore  upon  this  prin- 
ciple abstained  from  meat  until  tlie  close  of  the  day's  journey. 
After  wfilking  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  he  would  breakfast  upon 
tea  and  bread.  He  would  then  rest  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  resume  his  journey,  continuing  it  until  ho  felt 
it  necessary-  to  tike  up  his  lodging  for  the  night.  Salad,  a  tart, 
and  sometimes  tea  and  bread,  constituted  the  supper,  or  evening 
meal.  Sleep  was  generally  sound,  refreshment  complete,  and  nexfe| 
morning,  soon  after  simrise,  he  resumed  his  journey.  Desirous 
from  jiersonal  experiment  to  test  the  difference  between  this 
spare  and  a  more  fiill  regimen  while  on  the  road,  he  dined  on 
beef-steaks  and  drank  jx>rter,  about  3.  p.m.  on  two  or  tliree 
occasioDB.  The  result  was  that  he  walked  briskly  and  with 
energy  for  two  hours,  but  his  alacrity  subsided  before  he  reached 
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Jiis  eveninfiT  station ;  and  next  mominir  he  n-as  less  wHIintj  to 
rise  than  when  hu  had  fared  differently.  This  aluggislmess  of 
gettiDg  out  of  bed  was  experienced  on  every  occasion  after 
eating  animal  food,  and  drinking  malt  h'quor.  the  precedint^  day. 
At  length  oar  adventurer  arrivtxl  at  the  great  ISabylon,  the 
namag  mother  of  all  that  is  excellent  or  vile,  splendid  or  sordid, 
attractive  or  rc|)elling  in  hunuin  nature,  as  dis{)layed  in  tlie  social 
state,  under  the  condition  of  ina&&es  gathered  into  one  place. 
Though  as  a  bor,  his  love  of  enterprise,  and  his  deare  of  seeing 
and  hearing  for  himself,  had  led  him,  as  we  learn  from  competent 
autliority,  to  leave  home  and  take  a  journey  to  London  on  foot^ 
yet  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  tiiinpte  fact;  and  that  to  pre- 
eervc  himself  from  famishing,  he,  with  the  permission  of  the 
owners,  milked  a  cow  occasionally  as  his  necessity  required  along 
the  route.  No  date  is  at^cribed  to  the  event,  and  no  memo- 
randum of  it  exista,  by  himself  or  his  friends,  farther  tluui 
what  has  been  stated.  It  was  now  very  different.  He  bad 
seen  much  and  thought  much,  8o  that,  as  respects  the  rmm^ 
London  might  be  said  to  be  seen  for  the  firat  time.  Few 
ftituations  can  be  more  improdsive  thftn  that  of  a  stranc^er  find- 
ing himself  all  at  once  an  atom  in  what  the  greatest  of  li\-ing 

)(f)oets  has  beautifully  denominated  ''that  mighty  heart.*  Accord- 
ing to  temperament,  and  the  state  of  '  the  tinanrial  depart- 
ment," the  feelings  of  the  individual  for  the  time  will  be  buoyant 
or  depreodng. 

!t  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  Sunday,  when 
Mr.  Jackson  reached  Highgate.  Many, come  to  London  as  if 
it  were  the  all  in  all  of  their  fate,  without  duly  consider- 
ing the  object  of  their  eomii^g,  or  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  support  themselves  in  their  new  position.  Uut  there  is  an 
attraction  of  aggregation  in  man.  as  tlierc  is  in  detached  particles 
of  matter;  'Wherever  the  carcase  is,  there  are  the  eagles 
gathered  together.*  There  is  a  divining-rod  instinct  in  him;  and, 
Hko  the  liawl-wand  in  the  Imnd  of  the  adept,  he  is  dmwn  towards 
the  deep  springs  of  power  and  action,  to  liis  joy  or  sorrow,  his 
Buccess  or  his  ruin.  Our  ailventurer  now  liegan  to  (|ucstion  him- 
self for  what  purpose  he  had  come,  and   sober   prudence   could 

[scarcely  muster  a  plausible  answer.  lie  had  no  business,  pro- 
perty so  calM,  in  London  ;  and  he  knew  not  a  soul  there  but 
one,  and  might  he  not  bo  absent  or  deadi     The  acquaintance 
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aUudod  to  was  Dr.  Stewart,  the  late  siirgeon  of  the  regiment  of 
Fraser  Highlanders,  who  had  recently  been  ap|X)inted  surgeon 
to  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  who  occupied  a  frinnd^s  apartments  at 
the  Temple.  Behold  our  adventurer  then,  now  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  thirty-two,  compactly  made,  witli  an  intelligent  face, 
expressive  of  thought  and  firnmess,  of  plun  exterior,  alt 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  quakerly.  He  must  no  doubt  ques-' 
tion  some  one  in  regard  to  locaUties,  and  his  accent  lias  a 
northern  Havour,  He  is,  moreover,  somewhat  awkward  from 
native  modesty,  he  himself  declaring  that  "  he  was  bashful  even 
to  sheepishnes-s/'  At  length  he  is  arrested  by  certain  caUalistieal 
words  that  reassure  him — 

OAni.VARV    AT    TWO   0*CloCK. 

These  words,  emblazoned  on  the  door  of  a  house,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  impulse.  He  enters,  not  without  embarrassment,  for 
he  lias  never  before  sat  down  to  the  table  of  an  ordinary.  He 
has  fellow-guests  iu  plenty.  They  chieily  consisted  of  London 
tradesmen,  decent  in  appearance,  and  civil  in  maimers.  One 
of  them  observing  hiu»  to  be  a  stranger,  and  one  that  did  ndt 
appear  to  be  much  acquainted  with  tlie  world,  at  least  that  of 
London,  enquired  courteously  if  he  had  any  particular  destina- 
tion in  towTi ;  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  his  interrogator 
oflered,  with  nmch  kindness,  to  take  him  to  a  respectable  coffee- 
house, where  ho  might  remain  for  some  days,  until  tiis  arrange- 
ments were  completed.  To  tiiis  he  added,  by  way  of  precaution, 
that  he  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  tins  plan  to  him,  as 
strangers  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  great  city.  The 
ad\ice  thus  freely  offered^  with  considerate  benevolence,  was 
followed.  The  coffee-house  spoken  of  proved  quiet  and  com- 
fortable, and  became  his  domicile,  until  he  found  out  the  office 
of  the  regimental  agent,  and  the  quarters  of  his  old  brother- 
officer.  Dr.  Stewart,  as  stated  above,  occupied  apartments  in  the 
Temple.  These  belonged  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  then  abroad, 
and  likely  to  remain  absent  from  England  for  some  time ;  and 
as  they  were  commodious,  he,  with  militar}-  frankness,  at  once 
oHered  to  lay  a  mattrass  on  the  floor  of  his  hbrary,  for  his  old  mesa- 
mate,  which  was  of  course  thankfully  accepted.  He  spent  the  win- 
ter in  London,  in  professional  study  and  various  reading.  Neither 
lecture-rooms  nor  hospitals,  however,  being  open  for  those  who 
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liave  little  money  in  their  pockets,  he  was  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  he  could  tcani  at  little  cjipensc.  London,  as 
a  great  metropolis,  furnishes  ample  means  for  surveying  mankind, 
and  forming  an  estimate  of  character  under  many  a^^iects  and 
varyiniy  phases.  Ho  went  to  every  place  not  shut  to  the  poor 
TnaD,  in  a  capital  where  it  is  a  heavy  reproach,  tJiat  almost 
everj-thing  worth  seeing  is  shut  r^inst  him ;  though  perliaps 
a  better  and  moru  liberal  s)*stem  l>egins  to  dawn  upon  liim.  It 
is  indeed  high  time  that  it  should  be  so,  for  whatever  refines 
and  huTTiaoizes  has  a  tendency  to  coalesce  and  conciliate,  and 
should  therefore,  in  every  way,  be  encoiu^god.  This  were  true 
wisdom,  especially  at  a  juncture  when  the  tine  of  demarcation 
between  classes  is  deepening  and  widening  into  one  of  entire 
separation — ^when  the  social  elements  seem  as  if  crumbling  down 
by  some  awful  and  inevitable  process  of  moral  disintegration. 

In  Tendon,  vc  may  be  assured,  ttiat  our  quiet  but  observant 
stnuiger  was 

Attentive,  tmth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  cacIi  Kenc  nitli  philosophic  eye. 

He  found  the  drama  of  human  activity  varied  to  infinity. 
The  motive  of  action  seemed  to  be  the  same,  or  similar,  in  all. 
The  desire  to  multiply  the  matter  of  wealth  was  the  dominant 
impulse.  Tlic  means  of  accomphshing  it  seemed  to  var)*  without 
end,  ami  London  at  tlic  time  seemed  to  him  as  exhibiting  the 
picture  of  an  immense  gambling- table,  where  each  staked  bis 
all,  with  serious,  gay,  or  moody  mien,  according  to  bent  c»f  cha^ 
racter,  concealing,  under  a  grave  or  careless  exterior,  the  acme 
of  desperation.  *  The  desire  to  ac(|uire  was  ravenous — the  activity 
to  consume  was  no  less  remarkable;  man  appeared,  in  fatrt,  to 
be  a  voracious  animal,  dcvntirlng  or  devoured ;  and  splendour 
and  nuBerj  were  in  continual  contrast/ 

Peace  having  at  length  Ikhju  cunclude<l  between  Great  Britain 
on  the  one  part,  ami  America  and  France  on  the  other,  in  the 
beginning  of  1783,  the  Continent  became  open  once  more  to 
travellers  from  other  [arts  of  the  world.  There  were  but  few 
&cilitieB  tlieii  for  tourists,  and  guide-books  were  not.  He  an- 
uoimced  to  his  friends  that  *^he  was  going  to  take  n  walk,^ 
which  proveil  to  be  the  tour  of  Europe  on  font.  He  desired 
to  see  France ;  and  as  he  hung  loosely  on  society,  be  followed 
the   impulse.     His  pecuniar)'  means   for  the   undertaking  were 
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biit  low.  As  a  horpitnl-mate  lie  was  entitled  to  no  half-p:  ^ 
but  he  had  been  for  years  an  eiisiga  in  the  71st  regiment,  which 
he  continued  to  be,  until  brought  on  half-pay  as  surgeon  to  the 
l^uffs,  in  17!*3.  Ho  made  up  a  small  bundle  of  necessar)-  articles, 
and  a  little  purse  of  money,  and  set  out  for  the  Continent  in 
the  month  of  May,  1783,  without  recomniendation,  or  other 
piide  than  a  map  of  the  countrj'.  On  leaving  London,  where 
he  had  been  immured  for  eight  montlis,  he  had  the  feelings 
which  he  supposed  might  belong  to  a  person  escaped  from  jail. 
His  IxisomV  lord  sat  Ughtly  on  his  throne,  and  his  whole  frame 
was  dilate  with  joy,  sucli  as  a  man  can  only  experience  in  his 
prime,  when  the  animal  spirits  are  in  tlic  flush  of  energy,  and 
hope*'8  wing  unwearied.  AVhen  he  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  he  seemed  to  derive  self-conaetjueuce  from  the  change, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  ah-eady  a  travelled  man.  A  Swiss  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  the  time  at  Calais,  and  he  thought  it 
the  finest  Bpeeinien  of  mihtary  he  liad  ever  seen.  The  French 
to  whom  Lord  (^omwallis  axurendered  at  York  Town,  were  the 
very  l)cst  troops  of  that  nation;  but  they  were  inferior  as  a  mili- 
tary body  to  the  British.  National  partiality  could  not  now 
divest  him  of  the  idea  that  the  British  troops  wore  inferior  to 
the  Swiss,  The  regiment,  he  described,  as  compact  and  firm 
in  the  ranks  as  a  wall  of  iron.  The  earth  trembled  under  its 
cadenccd  steps.  The  British  had  not  at  that  time  Ixnm  drilled 
to  German  tactic ;  and,  as  estimated  by  appearance,  they  were 
not  equal  to  soldiers  of  the  (jerraan  school.  First  iinpressions 
are  the  strongest;  and  he  afterwards  confessed  that  the  Swiss 
TPgiment  he  saw  at  Calais  gave  him  a  bias,  perhaps  a  prejudiced 
one,  in  favour  of  the  Swiss  military. 

Ue  proceeded  on  his  route  by  easy  journeys,  deriving  great 
satisfaction  from  the  comparative  invisibility  with  which  the 
jKxlestrian  mode  of  travelling  invested  liim.  He  met  everjwhere 
with  great  civility  and  kindness  on  the  road.  Indeed,  it  mav 
be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  tliat  he  who  is  open,  candid,  and 
kindly-disposed  himself,  falls  in  with  the  like  dispositions  in  his 
prttgrcsft  thn)ugh  the  world.  AVhen  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  some  verj*  .strange 
land,  where  men  and  things  differed  entirely  from  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.  Jlo  knew  no  one,  and  was  known  to  no 
one.    Ue  walked  about  imd  looked  at  everything,  for  there  every- 
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tiling  is  not  tabooefl  from  the  poor  man  or  the  stranj^r^  but 
is  open  to  aU,  at  small  trouble  or  cost.  Tho  pooplt;  too  wore 
to  his  liking.  They  held  not  themselves  suspiciously  aloof,  and 
they  were  not  rude  to  a  stranger,  hut  accessihie,  social,  and 
convcrsible — and  always  polite.  The  facility  a  stranger  liad  in 
mixing  in  society  made  him  feel  more  at  home  there  in  a  fort- 
night, than  a  life-time  could  have  made  him  in  London  ;  and 
this  liad  some  effect  in  rubbing  oH'  baslifulness,  of  which,  as  the 
reader  has  already  been  advised,  he  constitutionally  possessed  a 
large  share. 

His  next  course  was  towards  Switzerland,  He  went  up  the 
Xoirc  in  a  passage-boat,  with  the  view  of  mixing  with  the  pe&- 
UDtr}',  on  their  return  from  the  Paris  market.  The  weather 
was  excee<lingly  hot,  and  the  boat  crowded  to  excess ;  but  the 
study  of  physiognomy,  which  then  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention,  fiilly  compensated  for  the  inconvenience.  There  was 
often  annoyance  at  night  from  the  bugs,  but  no  dissatisfaction 
whatever  with  the  people.  He  passed  through  liurgundy  at  lei- 
sure, walking  still  on  foot,  discursively,  and  without  any  precon- 
certed or  formal  plan.  This  gave  a  /.est  of  originality  and  inde- 
scribable freshness  to  his  progress ;  and  it  was  altogether  [>leasant 
and  instructive ;  for  solitary'  rambles  left  room  for  contemplation, 
and  the  musing  reverie  led  to  an  analyzation  of  things  around 
him.  He  reached  (ieneva  early  in  August.  The  site  interested 
lum.  The  air  at  that  season  ^vas  delicious.  The  place  was  pic* 
turesquo,  and  charmed  the  fancy.  He  remained  there  a  fortnight. 
The  people  appeared  to  him  intelligent,  generally  wcU  read,  inge- 
nious, and  obliging.  '  In  their  amusements  one  sees  notliiug 
of  the  drunkenness,  dissiiwition,  and  rudeness  of  England,  and 
but  little  of  the  triHing  folly  and  insignificance  of  France.  There 
is  cheerfulness  in  every  countenance,  good-humour  in  every  com- 
pany, and  something  respectable,  and  even  elegant  in  their  man- 
ners, that  no  person  would  look  for  in  a  town  of  mere  manu- 
facturers.'' The  place  however,  like  Calypso's  isle,  wtts  too  full  of 
sensual  temptations  to  render  it  fitting  for  a  prudent  man  to 
Bojourn  long  in,  when  no  business  or  other  call  of  duty  rendered 
it  necessary.  He  turned  from  the  city  to  the  grand  tableau  of 
nature.  The  walk  tluwugh  Switzerland  gave  rise  to  nobler  sen- 
timents than  the  associations  of  <:Jcneva.  The  eye  meets  every- 
where with  somctliing  beautiful,  grand,  or  stupendous  in  scenery^ 
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and  the  mind  is  often  excited  and  supported  hy  a  auccesaion  of 
objects,  in  a  train  of  sublime  reHuetioii,  which  is  allied  to,  if  it 
be  not  itself,  the  very  poetry  of  feehng.  The  character  of  the 
English  nation  stf)t)d  high  on  the  Continent  in  178JJ;  and  wtll 
no  other  reconiinendatiou  tlian  a  mans  being  an  Knglinhuian, 
he  was  everywhere  treated  ^vith  respect.  An  Englishman  walk^ 
ing  on  foot  in  France  or  S\>it2erland  \va&  not  then  a  common ' 
thing  to  see ;  and  the  rareness  of  the  sight,  verj*  probably,  gave 
it  an  interest  that  has  worn  off  by  repetition.  Events  in  their 
rourse  have  modified  opinions.  But  to  return  to  our  traveller. 
If  the  route  of  a  S\vi.s3  peasant  happened  to  be  the  xune  as 
his,  the  peasant  not  only  offered,  but  urged  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  his  little  higgage ;  and  tliat  with  honest  warmth  of  earnest- 
ness, as  if  he  considered  the  permission  to  do  so  to  be  an  honour, 
or  the  discharge  of  a  positive  duty  of  hospitality  to  a  stranger*] 
for  which  the  offer  of  pecuniary  compensation  would  give  offence. 

Leaving  Geneva,  our  traveller  proceeded  towards  Germany. 
At  Moral  they  begin  to  speak  German,  and  the  peasantry  put 
on  the  German  dress,  nerne,  though  but  a  small  town,  he  con- 
sidered 'as  without  exception,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.'  The  men  of  Berne  he  noticed  'as  imusually  well  set 
on  their  Itiubs,  with  swelling  chests,  and  countenances  open  and 
manly,  saluting  each  other  with  wai-nith  and  affection.'  On 
leaving  Berne  he  met  an  adventure.  *  Not  a  mile  from  the  gate 
-a  gentleman  in  a  carriage  came  up  with  me,  and,  after  makina 
an  apology  for  the  question,  begged  to  know  what  was  my  madJ 
I  told  him.  His,  he  said,  was  tlie  same  for  thirty  miles,  and' 
if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of  stepping  in,  he  would  be  liappy 
of  my  company.  It  was  such  an  uncommon  piece  of  politeness, 
1  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed :  however,  1  thanked  him,  and 
accepted  of  the  offer.  He  was  a  sensible  and  well-informed 
man,  and  of  some  condition.  It  was  now  sunset,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  where  we  came  to  halt  for  the  night.  When 
supper  came  in  I  was  astonished  ;  it  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
different  things,  and  was  followed  by  a  most  magnificent  dessert. 
In  the  morning  when  1  called  for  the  bill,  I  found  it  had  been 
paid.  The  Swiss  gentleman  claimed  this  privilege,  he  said,  in 
his  own  countT)-,  and  he  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  I  sliould 
think  otherwise.  It  was  such  a  rare  instance  of  hospitality,  as 
a  man  may  not  perhaps  meet  with  in  a  life-time,  and  it  waa 
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\\e  more  rare,  ss  I  believe  the  gentleman  had  no  other  motive 
but  good-nature/ 

Arriving  at  the  Rhine  he  meets  the  people  crowdinj^  to  church, 
and  looking  at  tlie  femalf  [Kjasants,  could  not  help  making  the 
reflection,  *at  how  much  pains  the  poor  people  had  teen  to 
disfigure  themaelvcs.''  At  Sbafhausen  the  inhabitants  had  tho 
friendly  politeness  to  strangers  that  distinguishes  the  Swiss.  On 
one  occasion  he  watched  unobser\'ed  a  Frenchman  and  a  Swiss, 
•  The  Swiss  was  bold  and  open  in  everjihing  ho  said,  and  every- 
thing he  said  procured  liiui  my  respect.  The  Frenchman  was 
extremely  polite,  extremely  familiar,  said  a  thousand  civil  things, 
and  some  witty  ones ;  yet  I  could  not  Itelp  saving  within  myself, 
tliou  art  a  puppy/  Alwut  two  leagues  from  Sliafliausen,  a 
Kprcad-eagle  on  the  great  road  marked  the  entrance  into  the 
em|nre.  As  he  advanced  he  saw  more  of  them.  '  The  country 
here  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  not  unpleasant  in  appearance,  but  I 
don't  know  wliat  is  the  nutttcr,  I  feel  a  weight  on  my  spirits  ever 
since  I  began  to  see  the  spread-eagles."*  The  people  of  Suabia  he 
found  inattentive  and  disobliging  to  strangers.  It  was  the  same 
in  Ba\'aria.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  rather  tame^  but 
notable  as  tlie  scexie  of  much  human  slaughter.  The  people  were 
not  rude,  but  they  are  indifferent  to  a  traveller  of  no  condition 
or  equipage.  Following  the  windings  of  the  Danube  he  reached 
Uhii.  He  considered  the  (.Tcnnans  as  exceeded  in  honesty  by 
no  nation.  The  women  of  Suabia  have  fine  limbs,  and  very 
short  petticoats — '^but  limbs  are  about  almost  the  only  beauty 
the  women  of  Suabia  have  to  boast  of.'  At  Uunzburg  he  ia 
token  up  for  a  vagabond,  and  nearly  made  wliat  a  Bengal  sopoy 
would  call  a  *  Zuburdustee  iiullumteer' — which  may  be  rendered 
cohntaire  mature  lut. 

"  I  arrived  at  Uunzbui^,  a  small  town  of  the  emperor's,  about 
four  oVlock  in  tim  afternoon.  A  soldier  who  observed  me  pass- 
ing through  the  town,  stopiKid  me  to  know  if  I  had  a  |jassport. 
When  I  told  him  1  had  not,  he  desired  me  to  go  along  with  him 
to  the  matjistrate.  The  magistrate  turned  me  over  to  tho  rvcruit- 
ing-sergeant  for  a  vagabond,  for  I  could  produce  no  certificate 
of  what  1  was,  or  whence  I  came.  The  sergeant  conducted  me 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  commanding  officer  finding  I 
was  aji  obstinate  fellow,  and  wotdd  not  serve  with  the  horse  or 
foot,  sent  me  to  lodge  for  the  night  in  the  barracks.     The  door 
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openeJ,  and  I  was  introduced  into  a  large  room,  where  \yer4 
about  two  hundred  recruits,  all  ragged  and  torn,  and  many  of 
them  in  chains.  AV'hen  they  perceived  1  was  an  Englishman,  they 
flocked  round  me,  and  were  curious  to  know  what  I  was,  for  an 
Bugiiahman  ia  a  rare  sight  in  this  countr}-.  'i'hc  poor  people 
gave  me  all  the  comfort  they  had  to  themselves.  It  was  a 
cnicl  situation,  they  said,  hut  it  was  that  of  almost  the  whole  of 
them  ;  they  were  travellers  taken  up  at  random.  Aly  face  burnt 
with  shame  and  indignation,  hut  fortunately  I  was  too  angry  to 
iq>eak  Uerrann,  and  kept  my  execrations  to  myself.  AVlien  I 
rested  a  Uttle,  and  looked  about  me,  I  found  everything  so  dirty 
and  disagreeable,  that  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  officer  requesting 
leave  to  sleep  at  an  inn  ;  and  as  a  security  that  1  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  morning,  offering  to  leave  with  him  what  little 
money  I  had.  I  received  no  other  answer  but  an  order  to  give 
up  my  implements  of  wTiting.  Seven  o'clock  came,  the  hour  they 
go  to  sleep.  The  sergeant  announced  it  by  a  rap  on  the  door, 
and  immediately  the  floor  was  covered  with  dirty  bags  of  straw ; 
and  the  recruits  went  to  keimel.  1  had  gone  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  and  refused  to  lie  down ;  but  the  captain,  an  elderly  man 
whom  1  had  not  seen  before,  gave  me  the  word  of  command. 
There  was  no  remedy  but  to  take  a  place  between  two  of  the 
dirtiest  fellows  in  the  bamcks,  each  of  whom  had  a  leg  chained 
to  the  arm.  When  every  poor  creature  was  ^lisposcd  of,  the  old 
captain  walked  up  and  down  the  middle  of  the  floor,  talked 
familiarly  with  some  of  the  recruits,  and  at  last  gave  them  all  a 
kind  good  night.  The  officer  who  was  on  guard  came  in  a  little 
while  after,  and  saw  that  everything  was  quiet.  When  he 
went  away  everybody  bade  him  good  night,  in  such  a  tone  of 
affection  as  gave  rac  a  good  opinion  of  his  hnmanity.  The 
sergeant  brought  in  a  caudle,  and  put  it  d(iwn  on  a  small  table 
which  stood  in  a  comer.  The  best  instructed  of  the  recruits 
began  to  tell  droll  stories,  and  the  sergemit  walked  near  them 
to  keep  their  mirth  in  moderation.  At  last  they  all  dropi 
aaleep;  I  Ix^gan  too  to  slumber,  but  my  comrade,  who  was  restles-s, 
often  rattled  his  cliains.  I  started  up  and  felt  my  arms  that  they 
were  free.  In  the  morning  I  insisted  on  seeing  the  commandant, 
who  had  oidy  arrived  in  the  town  late  in  the  evening.  I  found 
him  in  his  bed-room,  sitting  on  an  elbow-chair,  wth  all  the  offi- 
cers standing  around  him,  receiving  orders  with  more  humility 
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tlian  orderly  sergeants.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  on  the  whole 
civil  enough ;  he  told  roe  I  might  have  the  choice  of  serving 
either  in  the  horse  or  foot,  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  tlie  Turk,  and  that  good  Iwhaviour  would  imdouhtedly  get 
me  promotion.  \Vhen  he  found  this  would  not  do,  he  changed 
his  tone,  and  told  me  it  was  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  tliat  what- 
ever strangers  Bhould  enter  his  tcrritorit's  without  proper  certifi- 
cates of  their  character,  should  be  detained  in  the  barracks  if 
they  did  not  willingly  enter  the  service.  The  order  wa«  bo 
tyrannical  I  could  not  contain  myself.  Put  me  in  chains  if  you 
please,  I  said ;  hut  tliis  I  tell  you,  all  Gcrmauy  shall  not  make 
me  carry  a  musket  for  the  emperor.  When  he  found  I  was 
obstinate,  and  saw  that  I  could  read  and  write^  he  (old  me  I  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  Vienna  if  I  chose,  bnt  ho 
would  recommend  me  to  halt  at  Ingclfeld.  and  wriiQ  to  the  British 
ambassador  for  a  passport,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  admittance 
into  the  town  without  one,  or  even  to  travel  the  country  without 
intermption.  I  thanked  him,  and  took  my  leave."'  On  reflec- 
tion he  even  found  satisfaction  in  his  nights  experience  at  the 
barracks;  it  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  passport,  and 
gave  an  insight  into  the  Austrian  mode  of  recruiting.  Dis- 
gusted at  his  treatment,  and  justly  blaming  the  emperor  as  the 
author  of  it.  he  determined  to  strike  for  Italy,  instead  of  going 
to  Vienna ;  though  ho  admitted  that  a  foreigner  without  a  pa8»- 
port  might  perhaps  have  l>eeu  subjected  to  simihir  inconvenience 
in  free  England. 

At  a  country  inn  near  Augsburg  he  fell  in  with  a  strolling 
party  of  ringers.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily,  and  conversed 
freely — the  room  was  full  of  waggr>n -drivers,  and  country  |Mx»plc 
bemdcs,  who  were  proceeding  to  market.  The  church-bell  struck 
eight,  on  which  tliey  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  rciwated  a  prayer. 
There  was,  however,  but  little  appearance  of  devotion.  Some 
of  the  women  laughed  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer,  some  made  a 
pause,  spoke  to  their  neighbours,  aud  tlicn  began  again.  At 
Munich  he  was  not  without  apprehension  of  having  to  sptMid 
another  night  in  the  barraclcs,  but  he  was  not  molested  by  the 
guard  at  the  gate.  He  obsen*ed  the  garrison  to  be  fine-looking 
men.  The  women  in  general  were  well  looking,  but  not  so  finely 
limbed  as  those  of  Suabia.  He  went  to  the  play — the  Germans 
.seemed  plcaaed,  but  shewed  nothmg  of  the  transport  of  the 
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French.  He  passed  some  days  at  Munich,  dininc;  at  a  fahU 
d'hijte,  where  the  conversation  frequently  turned  on  the  emperor 
(Joseph),  liis  prejjarations  for  war,  &c.  They  all  talked  of  him 
as  a  great  man,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  the  age ;  and  there 
were  few  wlio  did  not  relate  some  httle  anecdote  of  him.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  by  so  many  testimonials, 
that  if  not  actually  a  p^reat  man.  he  wished  at  any  rate  to  bo 
considered  one.  In  the  whole  town  there  was  not  one  circu-  , 
lating  library.  After  Heaving  Munich,  he  passed  through  a] 
dreary  wood  of  three  or  four  leai^es.  **  There  was  a  pbbet 
at  the  entrance  of  it,  and  a  fellow  that  was  just  beginning  to 
turn  black,  hanging  by  the  arm.  The  sight  of  liim  gave  me 
verj'  unpleasant  emotions  for  two  or  three  hours.'"  When  he 
emerged  from  the  wood,  the  mountaias  of  the  TjtoI  begun  to 
appear  on  the  right.  At  Jfenedict  IJayem  he  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  the  songs  of  the  peasants,  though  not  understanding 
them.  They  reminded  him  in  manner  of  English  hunting-songs. 
On  Sunday,  after  service,  the  whole  peasantry,  men  and  women, 
flocked  to  the  pnblic-hnuse,  and  sjient  the  day  in  festivity.  "The 
curate  came  along  with  them,  and  drank  as  much  beer  as  he 
could  carry.  He  was  a  poor  creature,  ragged  and  very  dcsj>i- 
cable  in  his  appearance,  which  seems  to  be  verj*  much  the  case 
with  the  ofHciating  elerg)*.  Those  of  tl»e  convents  are  well 
clothed,  fat  and  jolly.'^  Jtcaching  Innspruck,  he  gazed  around 
him  from  the  top  of  the  momitain  that  rises  over  the  Inn  and 
its  munificent  landscape.  The  j>loasure  of  such  a  scene  is  in- 
describable. DisembaiTa-s-sed  for  the  time  from  all  worldly  cares, 
and  looking  to  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  romantic  recesses 
for  enjoyment,  he  was  perfectly  happy.  The  road  all  the  way 
from  Swttxerland  to  Innspruck  Ke  found  be.set  by  hucksters  and 
pedlars,  and  poor  peasants  on  the  move  with  their  goods  and 
chattels.  The  language  changes  between  Botzen  and  Frioul, 
and  a  change  is  also  observable  in  the  mannci-s  and  countenance 
of  the  people.  There  is  great  improvement  in  the  looks  of  the 
women.  Some  of  them  approach  to  the  beautiful.  The  hair 
and  eye.s  black,  the  teetli  regidar  and  white  as  ivorj-,  and  the 
figure  tall,  slender,  and  graceful.  The  people  sing  melodiously 
at  their  lalMJur,  and  even  the  sohtai-)'  traveller  sings  as  he 
WTilks.  On  the  road  to  Ilorgo.  he  met  women,  of  tJie  better 
class  apparently,  riding  on  Iwi-seback,  after  the  manly  fashion. 
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He  reaches  Primolano.  and  Itis  heart  heats  light  at  heini;  safe 
out  of  the  empire,  ami  in  a  country  where  he  need  have  no 
dread  of  barracks,  Uiough  as  yet  he  had  no  passport.  There 
was  only  one  inn  at  the  place,  that  very  dirty,  and  the  people 
far  from  being  civil. 

''A  wandering  iriar  arrived  in  the  evening;  and  as  his 
bmrineflB  was  of  a  more  secret  nature  than  mine,  they  gave  him 
the  inner  apartment.  A  dirty  old  woman  .served  me,  the  land- 
lady's daughter  waited  on  him,  brought  him  a  fine  dessert,  and 
made  his  bed  witli  clean  sheets.  She  bade  liim  good  night, 
and  walked  through  the  room  where  I  lay.  I  rose  up,  locked 
the  door,  and  put  tlie  key  in  my  [>ockct.  About  midnight  I 
heard  a  gentle  rap.  I  was  awake,  for  the  fleas  wotild  not  let 
me  sleep,  and  the  friar  was  awake ;  for  it  was  the  hour  the 
damsel  was  to  come  to  make  her  confesKiun.  He  arose,  and  went 
to  tlie  door,  but  found  no  key.  1  coughed  and  called,  '  Who's 
there  r  He  slunk  back  to  his  room  and  prayed  aloud,  and  I 
hugged  myself  with  my  revenge  on  the  girl  who  had  given  me 
a  dirty  bed."  On  the  road  to  Ilassaao,  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  dress,  appearance,  and  manners  of  the  women,  who  have 
a  voluptuous  expression  of  character.  The  dress  of  the  men  also 
was  gay.  At  Montre  he  found  tlie  people  busy  with  the  vintage. 
He  fdt  as  if  dropped  into  a  new  world.  Ho  never  met  with 
more  civility.  The  people  of  the  Venetian  states  upon  the 
whole  seemed  to  possess  a  fair  share  of  the  gmKl  tilings  of 
the  worid.  They  were  generally  well  clothed,  well  lodged,  and 
apparently  well  fed.  In  physical  constitution  tliey  seemed  healthy 
and  strong,  and  some  were  even  handsome  in  figure  and  features; 
hut  there  was  a  lack  of  amiability  in  the  expression  of  tlic  coun- 
tenance, that  repelled  confidence. 

jAt  Venice,  in  a  coffee-house  of  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  he 
people  of  diflercnt  countries  regaling  themselves  in  tlieir 
^own  &shion;  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  Italian  mer- 
chants and  noblesse.  Here  and  everywhere,  he  walked  about  as 
if  clad  in  a  coat  of  invisibility.  He  looked  at  all  that  was  to 
he  seen,  and  listened  to  all  that  u'as  to  be  heard  in  so  far  as 
he  understood  the  language  of  the  interlocutors.  He  felt  it  all 
to  be  **BUch  a  feast  of  enjoj-nient  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man,  and  never  to  the  lot  of  any  but  a  poor  man  who  has 
nothing  conspicuous  about  him  to  attract  the  noUce   of  the 
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crowd."  The  noblesse  mixed  but  little  with  the  rcsrt.  Venice 
Aeemcd  \'ery  busy — the  shops  exceedingly  elegant  and  full  of  orna- 
mental goods.  He  aiuuaed  himself  with  tlie  coffee-houses,  singers, 
and  [Miintings.  On  Friday  the  shops  all  shut,  and  instead  of 
singers,  the  place  of  St.  Marie  full  of  preachers.  The  power  of 
music  on  an  Italian  is  inconceivable.  It  rcncliefi  to  ever}'  fibre 
of  his  frame,  and  throws  him  into  rapture.  One  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  wliat  the  women  do  in  ^'enice,  since  we  seldom  see 
them  at  any  employment.  The  men  cook,  clean  the  hottse,  and 
do  most  of  the  menial  offices.  There  arc  few  places  in  the 
world  where  it  costs  so  little  to  see  so  much  of  the  curious  in 
the  arts  as  Venice.  The  town  abounds  with  booksellers'  shops^ 
He  was  altogether  much  captivated  witli  the  place.  Going  to 
Padua  by  water,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  ca- 
n<xilU  of  Italian  and  French  passage-boats.  The  French,  be 
says,  laugho<l  and  pbycd,  and  looked  as  if  thoy  had  no  care. 
The  Ttaliiuis  sung,  talked  of  news,  but  tliere  was  no  mirth  or 
good-humour  amongst  them,  or  confidence  with  one  another. 
He  intended  to  proceed  to  Rome,  but  at  Lendinaria  he  found 
that  an  ej)idemic  sickness  prevailed  in  some  districtB,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  change  bis  route,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
quarantine. 

At  Volto,  on  the  3rd  October,  he  remarks — *'The  air  is 
delicious,  and  the  prospect  of  the  country  beautiful.  I  follow  no 
great  road,  nor  stuit  myself  to  any  certain  stage.  When  1  meet 
with  a  tine  view,  1  sit  down  to  enjoy  it ;  or  when  I  meet  with  an 
intelligent  countr}-man,  I  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  chat.  I  begin 
to  like  the  people  better.  They  are  more  cheerful,  and  the 
women  appear  more  abroad."  Oird-playing  the  universal  amuse- 
ment. The  dialect  of  tlie  different  states  differed  so  much,  that 
ihey  sometimi-^  did  not  perceive  him  to  be  a  foreigner.  In  tlie 
territory  of  Mantau  the  buildings  strike  the  eye  as  ver)-  beau- 
tiful. The  women  appear  more  abroad,  and  better  looking  :  the 
men  stout  and  remarkably  well  limbed.  The  route  to  Cremona 
delightfid — and  felt  highly  gratified  wilh  the  singing  of  the  pea- 
santry' at  their  labours.  He  crossed  the  Po  at  Cremona,  the 
boatman  charging  Iiim  double  becau.se  he  was  a  foreigner.  The 
inn  at  Stradclla  was  so  magnificent  and  sumptuous,  that  he  was 
afraid  (it  was  the  only  one  at  the  place  too)  that  they  would 
not  receive  a  foot- traveller.     It  happened  to  be  Friday,  and  there 
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fpas   nothing;  for  supper  tint   epp=s  and  mlad,   cheese  and  fruit, 
"  it  waa  weU  there  was  not.     Had  they  given  mc  what  they  call 

I  ft  (rood  supper,  it  would  hare  cost  me  more  money  than  I  could 
afford  :  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  little  salad  was  half-a-crowTi." 
Traversing  Lomhordy,  he  reaclitd  Gcaoa,  which  he  admired 
much,  as  be  vievred  it  from  a  mountain-height.  "  In  a  neat  little 
village  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  I  went  to  breakfast  at  a 
coflee-house.  It  was  kept  by  a  young  woman  of  a  good  coun- 
tenaoee  and  handsome  figure.  She  showed  mc  some  of  her  work, 
and  wanted  roc  to  buy  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  Though 
y  money  xvns  diminisluiig  apace,  I  don't  knuw  if  I  could  have 
the  importunity  of  bo  fine  a  woman,  had  not  the  arrival 
some  travellera   in  tlie  meantime  called  her  away  to  prcixoro 

"some  coffee.  One  of  the  travellers  was  a  Frencli  merchant, 
and  was  so  stniek   with  her  beauty,  ho  declared   himself  her 

■«lave,  and  the  embroidery  he  said  was  charming.  The  girl  was 
pleased,  and  carried  him  np  stairs  to  look  at  something  in  the 
frame,  v-et  fmcr  than  tliat.  I  paid  for  roy  coffee,  and  proooeded 
on  my  road.'' 

Genoa  swarmed  with  Wggare  and  vagabonds.  He  arrived 
at  Albenga  in  the  evening,  dripping  wet  with  rain,  and  could  find 
nowhere  *'to  put  his  head."  There  were  two  hoa'^ea  in  the 
town  tbat  went  by  tlie  name  of  inns,  but  they  botli  protended 
to  l»e  full.  The  Albergo  di  Son  Dorainico  was  tijo  princ)[iial  one; 
but,  by  Bome  mistake  or  other,  he  went  to  the  convent  of  that 
name,  and,  without  further  enquiry,  desired  U)  be  shewn  an 
apartment.  ''Instead  of  tolling  me  I  was  wrong,  the  young 
brethren  looked  waggish,  and  began  to  laugh.  When  a  man  is 
wet,  and  cold,  and  hungrj-,  he  can  ill  brook  to  l>e  the  sport  of 
others."  He  shook  his  stick  at  the  yomig  priests.  They  looked 
surprised,  restrained  their  mirth,  and  ono  among  them  of  more 
experience  and  Ijetter  bn^cding  tlian  the  rest,  desired  him  to 
walk  in ;  for,  tliough  it  was  not  a  public-house,  he  was  extremely 
welcome  to  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  He 
now  perceived  his  mistake,  and  made  an  apnlogj'.  At  Nice  tho 
people  refused  him  a  lodging,  while  they  thought  him  to  be  ft 
Uerman ;  but  when  they  undcTStood  him  to  be  an  Euglislmian, 
gnvo  him  the  Iwst  apartment  in  the  house,  and  tlio  best  of 
wcrything.  In  manner  the  people  are  something  l)etweeD  tlic 
gay  French  and  grave  Italian.    Suspicions,  that  he  could  not 
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divGst  himself  of,  hung  on  our  traveller's  mind  in  rep^rd  to  the 
Italians,  He  distnwtod  the  Itnlian  peai5ant,  for  his  disposition 
to  impose  upon  inexperience  and  ignorance  appeared  innate  and 
irresistible.  He  was  struck  wth  the  many  strollers  among  the 
religious  orders  of  Italy.  He  often  lodged  in  the  same  place, 
and  slept  even  in  the  same  room,  with  these  sons  of  the  church ; 
and  they  never  failed  to  repeat  their  religious  offices  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  even  in  the  dark.  Though  not  deeming  him  to 
be  at  all  witliin  tlie  Christian  [mle,  they  were,  nevertheless,  civil 
and  communicative,  and  did  not  disdain  to  argue  with  him  nn 
matters  of  faith.  On  one  occasion,  a  holy  father  who  helped 
hhn  to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine,  said  many  courteous  tilings  of 
the  English ;  *'  he  esteemed  them  the  most  of  all  heretics,  and 
was  sincerely  sorry  they  had  departed  from  the  true  faitli.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  much  to  answer  for,  he  said ;  but  she  was  suffering 
for  it  now  in  tlie  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.''  Singing  and 
card-playing  constituted  the  predominent  recreations  of  the  |)ea- 
santrj'.  The  labourer  sung  gratuitously  as  the  companion  of  the 
road  ;  and  when  he  found  a  comrade  in  the  cabaret,  would  take 
a  pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket,  and  bet  to  work  at  once.  He 
is  not  talkative  as  an  intelligent  enquirer,  nor  eager  after  infor- 
mation; but  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  devoid  of  thought. 

In  passing  the  Var.  a  very  broad  and  rapid  river,  dividing 
Provence  from  tlie  territory  of  Nice,  he  was  very  near  drowned. 
Finding  neither  bridge  nor  boat,  and  demurring  to  pay  what  he 
considered  an  exorbitant  charge  to  the  guadini,  he  tried  what 
he  could  do  for  himself.  The  first  step  he  made,  the  wator 
struck  him  above  the  knee,  the  second  was  higher,  and  before 
he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  water  was  above 
his  haunch.  The  stones  rolled  from  under  his  feet,  and  his 
head  turned  giddy.  He  made  a  desperate  exertion,  and  reached 
the  opposite  bank — he  could  scarcely  tell  how.  He  fortunately 
kept  erect ;  for  if  he  had  once  stumbled,  he  must  have  perished, 
the  stream  was  so  uncommonly  strong  and  rapid.  He  re-eutcrod 
France  with  warm  feehngs  of  gratification.  He  liked  the  people; 
and  if  he  could  not  give  his  conHdence  to  an  Italian,  he  cftuld 
not  withhold  it  from  a  Frenchman  or  Swiss.  He  felt  as  if  he 
was  in  a  new  world,  "everybody  was  so  polite,  so  pleasant,  and 
HO  gay.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  the 
change;  but  when  it  came  to  paying  of  the  bill  in  the  evening. 
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1  had  reason  to  repent  of  my  folly.  Nine  Uvres,  all  tliat  was 
left  mc  of  my  coins,  'ivas  extravagant  for  a  night's  lodging,  but 
wluit  could  I  say!  Mon^eur,  upon  his  honour,  assured  me  he 
had  no  profit.*"  The  route  between  Toulon  and  Marseilles  was 
at  that  time  very  dangerous^  on  account  of  robbers.  Fortunately, 
he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  kept  company  with  them. 
He  left  for  Aix,  in  company  with  a  marine  soldier,   who  had 

r1>een  a  prisoner  in  England  during  the  war,  and  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  treatment  ho  met  with  from  the  [>eople  who  took 
him.  Tliey  plundered  him  of  everythinc;  he  had,  and  beat  him 
into  the  l)argain.  At  Montpelier  he  found  the  ladies  fair,  and 
elegant  in  appearance,  and  amiable  in  their  manners.  At  Hour- 
deaux.  he  was  struck  with  a  similarity  of  maimers  between  the 
pcasautr)'  and  those  of  England.  The  economy  of  the  house 
and  the  kitchen,  (with  its  bright  and  clean  utensils  displayed 
for  shew),  and  the  culture  of  the  lands,  arc  more  after  the 
genius  of  the  English  tliaii  any  part  of  France  he  liad  seen. 
In  spite  of  his  most  careful  economy,  he  arrived  at  Bourdeaux 
with  no  more  than  six  sous  in  his  pocket.  Scarcely  in  his  hfe 
had  he  felt  more  imcomfortable.  He  stated  his  neeesuity  tu  an 
English  merchant,  who,  to  hia  honour  be  it  told,  without  any 
hesitation,  advanced  him  a  few  pounds.  The  thing  was  done  with 
such  a  gentlemanly  and  prompt  contidence,  that  he  always  spoke 
of  it  gratefully.  With  recruited  finances  his  spirits  returned, 
and  he  went  to  the  coffee- house,  play-house,  and  other  public 
places.  In  going  to  Rochfort,  the  ciu'rent  was  so  strong  in  crossr- 
ing  the  river  as  to  drive  the  boat,  full  of  passengers,  among  the 
bUipping,  where  it  nearly  overset.     There  was  much  screaming 

^aroong  the  women,  and  the  men  that  were  able  to  get  hold  of 
ship^s  cable  scrambled  out.  ^^  Politeness  to  the  females  for- 
sook the  whole  passengers;^  so  true  it  is  that  one  touch  of 
natiure  beats  a  world  of  art.  The  boat  was  very  nearly  o\erset, 
and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  they  must  have 
been  all  drowned.  There  were  two  Jesuits  in  the  inn  where  ho 
lodged  in  the  evening,  and,  seeing  he  was  an  Englishman,  they 
accosted  him,  and  talked  of  religion.  They  chai'itably  assured 
him  that  ho  must  be  damned  if  he  did  not  turn  Catholic.  The 
Irish  at  this  time  had  a  great  connexion  with  the  west  coast 
of  France.  Our  traveller  was  generally  taken  for  one,  and  several 
times  for  one  of  their  religious.     Pride  made  him  sometimes 
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undeceive  them;  but  at  other  times,  when  he  held  his  peace, 
they  insisted  lie  was  a  priest,  and  treated  liim  accordingly. 
Proceeding  by  Bochelle  and  Mantes,  he  embarked  at  St.  Malo 
for  Guernsey,  whence  he  found  his  way  to  Soutliampton. 

Thus  terminated  a  ramble  of  seven  montlis,  during  wliich  he 
walked  five  thousand  miles.  With  a  very  scanty  purse,  with  no 
companion  to  sliare  his  pilgrimage,  and  depending  for  convey- 
ance on  his  two  legs  only,  this  undertaking  alone  bespeaks  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  nerve.  Such  a  mode  of  traversing  a  country 
is  calculated  to  afford  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  it  than 
any  other.  Ho  thus  saw  French,  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Italians, 
without  disguise.  It  was  not  common  to  undertake  such  jour- 
neys at  that  time;  nor  had  Goldsmith's  example  tempted  to 
similar  rambles  among  the  young  and  adventurous;  and  Jack- 
son had  no  Gcnnan-flutc  to  pn>pitiatc  Iiospitality.  J3oth  be- 
longed to  the  same  profession,  but  with  very  different  capacity 
to  sliinc  in  it.  Both  had  the  merit  of  cultivating  a  strong 
desire  for  information  to  the  best  advantage  that  circumstances 
would  allow,  of  which  each  in  his  way  was  gifted  by  nature  and 
quaUfied  by  education  to  make  a  good  use ;  but  one  with  mucli 
greater  scope  of  usefulness  and  solidity  of  purpose  than  the 
other,  who,  with  all  the  fascinating  brilliance  of  genius,  had  also 
so  much  more  of  its  weakness,  llailway  travelling  a<hnits  of 
no  such  thorough  inspection  of  a  country  or  its  inhabitants,  and 
thus  loses  so  much  moral  interest,  whatever  it  may  gain  in  power 
by  mere  physical  celerity.  This  fonu  of  transit  may  perha^m  tend, 
in  process  of  time,  to  reduce  all  picturesque  interest  and  all  cha- 
racter, to  its  own  uniform  dull  level,  and  to  engraft  a  mechanical 
sort  of  generalization  on  all  nationality.  Our  traveller,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  gone  on  his  way,  rejoicing  in  liis  freedom  to 
observe,  without  restraint  of  ceremony,  seeking  humanity  in  as 
many  phases  as  may  be  within  the  reach  of  one  who  is  not 
over-burdened  with  "  those  rascal  counters  "  the  Roman  made  so 
Kght  of.  He  looked  into  the  iaside  of  the  cottage,  and  there 
xead  the  character  of  its  inmate.  He  looked  at  solenm  pro- 
eeasions,  or  followed  grave  ecclesiastics  into  gorgeous  churches, 
contrasting  their  splendour,  and  their  imposing  but  over-loaded 
ritual,  with  a  simpler  one  at  homo.  Ho  occasionally  glanced  at 
the  outside  of  tlie  palace,  but  had  no  means  of  introduction  to 
its  lordly  owner,  which  caused  him  no  regret.    Of  simple  taste 
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and  manners  liimsclf.  this  unobtrusive  stylo  of  travelling  was  a 
source  *ot'  lively  and  rational  pleasure.  To  this  was  added  tho 
AiUicipatioa  of  future  ad^'antage ;  for  it  was  his  express  opinion, 
that  he  acquired  in  this  way  more  knowledge  in  sax  months, 
by  drawing  information  from  his  own  eye  and  ear,  and  reHecting 
on  what  he  saw  and  heard  by  his  own  judgment,  than  he  could 
obtain  in  so  many  years,  by  attending  the  commttn  seminiirie*! 
of  learning}  and  lii>tening  to  tho  most  approved  lectures  of  erudite 
professors.  The  pedestrian  traveller  is  now  and  then  footsore, 
and  may  wish  at  times  for  a  carriage  or  a  horse,  but  the  satis* 
faction  he  has  from  his  independence  counterbalances  the  rout- 
ing and  the  fatigue.  Man  is  the  same  animal  wherever  he  is 
ibund,  but  his  acts  move  under  a  ^reat  variety  of  motives  and 
pasi^ons,  which  so  modify  hts  conduct,  that  he  often  appeara 
liferent  from  himsdf.  But,  however  modified  by  circumstancea 
the  acts  of  a  man  may  be,  a  general  fcatiu-e  of  national  character 
and  bomogencousness  of  sentiment,  mark  in  the  mass,  the  inha- 
bitants of  diHTerent  countries,  affected  by  varying  codes  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  distinguishing  them  from  each  other,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Our  traveller  landed  at  Southampton  about  four  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  four  shillings  in  his  pocket.  At  this  time  his 
outer  man  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  which  perhaps 
I  oflbnsively  attracted  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  His  coat 
had  been  black,  but,  scorched  by  tlie  sun  and  exposure  of  seven 
montlis  on  the  Continent,  it  was  now  brownieh,  and  somewhat 
threadbare.  His  hat  was  in  shovel  form,  and  his  hair  without 
powder,  at  a  time  when  the  reader  will  recollect  all  persons  above 
the  rank  of  a  mechanic  wore  it.  His  whole  appearance  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  inothodist  preacher.  Under  the  idea  that  ho 
•vaa  80,  (the  fact  is  instnictive),  they  were  lavish  of  their  scurril 
Jesta  as  he  passed.  Me,  however,  kept  the  even  tenor  of  hia 
way,  and  railed  not  again.  Alwut  half  way  to  Winchi>ster,  ho 
met  a  decent  old  man  walking  in  a  field  by  the  road-side.  He 
seemed  sad,  and  on  being  spoken  to,  stated  that  liis  son  and 
daughter  he  feared  were  dying  of  an  infectious  fever,  that  had 
proved  very  fatal  in  tho  neighbourhood.  Tliat  the  apothecary 
had  given  thera  something,  but  tliat  they  were  no  bettor.  ^V  liy 
not  call  a  physician  t  fh  wiw  but  a  poor  man.  Yes,  but  surely 
there  are  many  physicians  who  would  do  as  much  for  nothing. 
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He  did  not  doubt  that,  "but  they  don**t  live  in  our  country.*" 
The  doctor  went  to  the  poor  man's  house,  and  prescribed.  Ho 
found  the  children  very  ill ;  and  lie  recorded  in  his  notes :  **"  Their 
thankfulnesB,  for  a  thing  perliaps  tliat  would  do  them  no  good, 
gave  me  more  pleasing  tiuui  a  fee,  1  believe,  of  twenty  guineas, 
much  in  need  of  it  as  I  was."*'  It  was  dark  before  he  reachc 
Winchester,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  an  inn,  whicli  did  not  ^ 
very  well  suit  with  his  finances.  He  had  such  a  supper  as  his 
humble  means  would  afford,  paid  for  it,  and  desired  to  be  shewn 
to  his  bed.  The  landlady  replied,  that  tliere  was  no  bed  there 
for  such  as  him  ;  and  he  was  actually  forced,  with  terms  of 
abuse,  to  turn  out  of  an  inn,  where  there  was  not  a  single 
bed- room  occupied,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  month  of 
December.  After  wandering  about  the  streets  for  some  time 
in  search  of  a  lodging,  he  at  length  got  shelter  for  the  night 
in  a  small  house  at  the  skirt  of  the  town.  It  is  affecting  to 
read  of  such  things ;  but  we  allude  to  them  here,  in  the  hope 
of  serving  an  useful  purpose.  We  find  this  entry  in  his  notes: 
"On  Sunday  rooming  I  was  sixty-four  miles  from  London,  and  had 
only  one  shilling  in  my  pocket.  I  was  hungr)',  but  I  durst  not 
eat — thirsty,  and  I  durst  not  drink,  for  fear  of  being  obliged 
to  lie  all  night  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  in  a  cold  night  in  De- 
cember. After  dark  I  travelled  over  JJagshot,  was  denied  admit- 
tance into  some  of  the  public-houses,  and  ill-used  in  others."^ 
He  requested  the  shelter  of  a  bam  at  a  farm-house  near  the 
road,  but  was  met  witli  a  surly  negative;  and  would  have  been 
obliged,  firom  sheer  fatigue,  to  lie  down  by  the  road-side,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of  a  countrj'-laboiu^r,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  a  house,  where  he  got  cover  for  the  night,  for 
which  he  paid  his  last  shilling.  He  started  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  arrived  about  noon  in  London,  fatigued,  hungry,  and 
penny  less. 

His  stay  in  the  capital  was  but  short.  The  first  battahon 
of  the  71st  regiment,  which  liad  arrived  from  America,  was  goD 
to  Perth  to  be  disbanded.  It  was  now  the  month  of  January^ 
(1784),  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow.  His  feelings  towards 
the  regiment  were  warm  and  deep,  and  carried  in  them  all  tliat 
is  felt  of  strong  attachment  in  the  sj-mboHc  words  of  '  auld  lang 
syne/  Although  the  season  was  inclement,  and  snow  deep  on 
the  ground,  he  desired  to  be  with  the  regiment  now  about  to 
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be  disbanded,  aod  accordingly  set  out  on  foot.  He  aecompliflbed 
I  the  journey  in  three  weeks,  including  some  days  of  lialt,  where 
he  foil  in  with  friends.  Ho  had  been  from  the  year  1778  up 
to  that  time  in  a  Hli^hland  regiment,  and  though  very  desdrous 
to  learn  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
read  tlie  poems  of  Ossian  in  the  original,  he  was  not,  from  the 
want  of  a  grammatical  guide,  enabled  to  make  nmch  progress  ia 
H,  At  Perth,  however,  he  found  a  grammar,  and  a  person  pos- 
aaed  of  grammatical  knowledge,  and  by  tliis  double  aid,  in  t]\e 
coarse  of  six  weeks  he  made  Ruch  progress  as  to  be  able  to  road, 
and  tolerably  undeistand  the  Gaelic  bible,  and  such  poems,  fnig* 
menta,  and  songs,  as  fell  in  his  way;  though  of  course  it  was 
Dot  to  be  expected  that  he  could  s|>euk  it  fluently. 

The  regiment  n'ss  at  length  disbanded,  after  which  he  made 
a  pedestriaD  tour  to  the  Highlands,  proceeding  to  Invernes».  and 
aiierwards  to  the  Isle  of  Sk^'o.  The  country  was  new  to  him, 
and  the  mode  of  travelling  congenial.  He  tlius  beheld  tJie  High- 
lander in  his  native  mountains ;  and  on  looking  at  his  outside,  and 
comparing  him  with  the  Lowlandcr  and  the  peasant  of  Kngland, 
he  WHS  disposed  to  rank  him  with  the  savage.  On  conadcring  his 
interior  or  mind,  again,  he  felt  obliged  to  elevate  him  to  the 
highest  class  in  the  community.  The  Highlanders  are  ignorant, 
and  even  stupid,  as  respects  works  of  art,  but  are  original  in  their 
conceptions,  and  intelligent  of  humour  and  character  beyond  any 
peasantry  of  Europe.  They  have  a  national  pride,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  honor,  which  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  tho  same  class  in 
I  tiie  southern  and  more  civilized  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  have, 
moreover,  a  moral  virtue,  which  shews  that  man  may  bo  good 
without  the  knowledge  of  book-learning.  The  Highland  peasant 
covets  money  like  most  men,  but  he  regards  honor  more.  One 
of  the  thicvea  or  cattle-lifters,  who  gave  shelter  and  protection 
to  Prince  Charles,  in  the  braes  of  Glenmorriston,  after  tho  battle  of 
CuIIoden.  fell  in  the  way  of  our  traveller  while  traversing  that 
I  part  of  tlie  Highlands;  and  liis  history  is  alluded  to  by  liim  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  the  Highland  cliaracter. 
The  (rattle- lifter  knew  of  tlie  reward  tliat  was  jjendiiig  on  the 
piincG^s  head,  but  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  turn  his  eye  ujion 
it,  for  it  would  have  come  upon  lilni  tlirough  an  act  of  dishonour. 
The  poor  HiglUand  reaver  was  tlicu  old  and  in  ragged  garracnts; 
hut  the  stream  of  lifu  was  quickened,  and  his  eye  sparkled  fire. 
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vrhcn  tlic  princca  name  was  mentioned,  for  it  brought  to  his 
recollection  a  noble  sentiment  whicli  belonged  to  bis  own  mind ; 
H  touched  the  chord  of  ancient  loyalty,  and  awakened  tlie  pride  of 
having,  in  the  face  of  the  most  imminent  danger  and  temptation, 
given  protection  to  his  persecuted  prince. 

AVhen  the  tour  to  the  Highlands  came  to  a  close,  he  remained 
at  Edinburgh  for  two  or  three  months.  He  was  now  about  to 
form  a  connexion  upon  which  so  much  of  man  s  happ'mess  ovl 
misery  in  this  world  depends.  He  had  formed  an  attiichmcnt  to} 
a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  becoming  the  object  of  a  wise  man's 
choice.  This  was  the  daughter  of  Hr.  Stephenson  of  Edinburgh, 
an  accomplislied  woman  of  good  fortune,  to  wJiom  be  Ijccame 
united  in  1784.  Heing  by  this  union  placed  in  easy  circumstances, 
be  u*as  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Paris  for  a  longer  i>eriod 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  The  means  of  gaining  information 
at  that  capital  are  attained  at  little  expense ;  and  to  a  i>ersoQ  who 
desires  to  form  an  opinion  from  his  own  obser^'ation,  rather  than  to 
treasure  in  memory  the  opinions  of  others,  they  ate  the  best  per- 
haps in  Europe.  L"'Hopital  de  la  Charitt'?  be  considered  the  beat 
conducted  he  had  seen,  and  L'Hotel  Dieu  the  worst.  He  attend- 
ed the  iirst  of  these  regularly ;  and  \siis  gratitied  and  instructed 
in  what  regarded  order  and  economy.  The  humanity  and  kind 
attention  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  impressed  him  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  institution,  and  even  with  sentiments  favourable  to 
the  Oithohc  religion  in  some  of  its  practical  results.  Is  it  ov^ing 
to  their  religion,  or  what  Is  it,  that  Frencli  nurses  are  not  only  the 
most  expert,  but  the  luudest  and  most  sympatliizing  in  Christ^i- 
dom?  He  remained  in  I*aris  till  the  end  of  178^ ;  adding  largely 
to  his  professional  knowledge,  but  engaged  much  witli  teachers  of 
languages,  and  among  others  with  one  in  Arabic.  Quitting  Parts, 
he  went  to  Rru-sst^Is,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine ;  not  by  purchase  or  keep- 
ing terms  merely,  but  by  actual  tml  and  examination.  Hanng 
thus  travelled  over  the  greater  portion  of  Euro|)e,  surveying 
minutely  the  medical,  mihtary,  htcrar)-  and  scieutiHc  institutioos 
of  foreign  states,  as  far  as  they  could  be  obser\'ed  in  his  position ; 
having  addeil  largely  to  the  stock  of  his  academical  and  gene 
knowledge,  and  having  now  the  responsibilities  of  a  family  man," 
he  returned  to  England,  and  established  liimself  as  a  physician 
at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham.     His  choice  of 
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the  locality  arose  from  a  friendship  between  himself  aad  Colanel 
FrancU  Shelley  (nnclc  to  Mrs.  Jackson),  which  was  fonned  in 
the  Amencm  war*.  Colonel  Shelley,  in  writing  to  his  friends 
durinf^  the  period  of  their  common  service  in  America,  said : — 
"  Such  changes  hare  taken  place  in  uiy  regiment,  tiiat  there  is 
only  one  pentleman  left  in  it,  and  that  is  Dr.  Jackson.^  He 
soon  succeeded  to  considerable  practice,  and  became  hij^hly  es- 
teemed. His  treatment  of  fever  would  of  itself  have  secured  him 
a  large  income  in  private  practice.  Ho  never,  notwithstanding, 
took  quite  cordially  to  this  walk  of  the  profession.  Perhaps  it 
required  a  flexibility  of  conformity  in  many  points,  which  he  could 
not  honestly  give  in  to.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  hi«  repu- 
tation as  a  phj-aician  was  established  beyond  dispute,  we  find  hira 
expressing  himself  to  a  friend  in  these  tenus.  "  Our  profession 
IS  a  lottery*  and  requires  something  beyond  knowledge  to  lead 
to  sacGCBB.  I  like  it  in  an  hos]>itaI ;  I  do  not  like  it  as  a  country 
practitioner,  and  I  do  not  Hnd  I  can  practise  it  with  success. 
The  eaaes  genentUy  are  ui  ad^Tinced  stages  before  I  see  thcmt.^ 
He  had  a  very  solemn  impression  of  the  awfid  respoasibilities  of 
tho  physician,  whicli  made  him  more  sensible  of  the  great  dis- 
advaatage,  and  even  risk  to  patient  and  practitioner,  of  being 
called  in  to  combat  with  phenomena  in  their  full  maturity  of 
reaction  or  collapse,  instead  of  at  their  commencement,  when  the 
capabilities  of  control  may  bo  more  within  tlie  practitioner's 
power.  His  directions  for  the  management  of  the  sick  were 
always  given,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  care  and  consideration, 
a  full  conviction  of  this  conscientious  ro*iponsibility.  At 
times  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  parents  and  rclative-s  shocked 
him;  Ijut  he  never  could  be  induced  to  surrender  his  judgment 
to  the  caprice  of  a  patient  for  the  sake  of  a  fee,  or  to  succumb  to 
the  imperious  frowardness  of  the  rich  hypochondriac. 

He  had  resolved  at  an  early  period  not  to  read  translated 
works,  but  to  study  the  originals.  He  became  an  accompli  shod 
scholar  and  linguist,  and  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  classical 
and  scientific  study  in  the  dead  and  current  languages  of  Eurof>e, 
and  partly  of  Asia  also.     At  the  time  he  settled  at  Stockton,  ho 

in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  as  an 
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amusement.     In  one  of  his  works  he  thus  comments  upon  tlie 
bent  of  his  own  pursuits. 

"  The  author  formed  a  resolution  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
how  originating  be  does  not  rocoUect,  not  to  read  a  translated 
work.     A  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  history  of  men 
and  things  was  strong  in  liis  niind;  and  from  this  desire,  he 
studied   foreign  languages  with  diligence,   in  hopes  of   being 
thereby  enabled  to  |x;netrate  to  original  sources  of  information  . 
Through  dint  of  labour  he  attained  to  moderate  knowledge  of 
several ;  ho  is  not  a  critical  scholar  in  any.     The  most  of  what 
ho  reads,  even  at  the  present  time,   is  in  one  or  other  of  the 
foreign  tongues ;  and  as  we  readily  receive  impression  from  that 
with  which  we  most  associate,  the  style  of  the  present  work* 
probably  exhibits  too  much  of  foreign  idiom.     He  trusts  it  is  in- 
telligible ;  if  it  he  peculiar,  it  is  not  through  a  desire  of  being 
singular  that  it  is  so."     Among  the  languages  with  which  he 
thus,  it  is  said,  acquired  some  familiarity  were  Hebrew,  Persian, 
and  Gaelic.     He  bad  also  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  including  amongst  the  former  the  stand- 
ard  works  of   France,    Italy,    Spain,   and  Germany;   and   had 
procured  almost  every  |)rinted  book  on  the  subject  of  medicine 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  eighteenth  century.     During 
the  time  he  rosideil  at  Stockton,  he,  in  the  inter>'als  of  profes^onal 
avocation,  went  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  a  series,  and 
the  principal  works  of  taste  in  the  modem  languages.    We  learn 
that  he  liad  also  read  some  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  historians 
and  poets;  but  on  this  head  we  are  not  able  to  add  any  thing 
specific.     The  Bostan  of  Saadi  was  a  favorite  with  hJra. 

In  the  year  1791  he  submitted  to  the  public  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  Jamaica  and  America,  in  a  work  which  sooe 
attracted  deserved  notice,  the  materials  of  which  were  collected 
between  the  years  ITV't  and  1783 1.  The  author  had  traversed 
with  his  regiment,  in  its  summer  expedition,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Georgia,  tlic  Oarolinas,  and  Virginia.  The  sick 
liat  was  sometimes  enormous.     Georgia  and  Carolina,  at  least 
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particular  districCs,  or  particuUr  portiaaB,  ia  theee  fgcwiaeeft  are 

ivt^ularly  unhealthy,    so  that    he    had  mmple  opportiimtin  liar 

pathological  and  clinical  oheerratiofi^  of  which  the  treatise  alkided 

I  shows  that  he  made  admiiaUe  use.    Ha\'ing  resided  now  about 

years  at  Stockton-apoD-Tees,  in  fair  esteem,  and  with  a 

pKifiMMfwinl  income  superior  to  the  salary  oT  an  army-phvaeian, 

.  Dr.  Jackson  conid  not  bare  had  any  pecmuazy  moftiTe  ia  oftrimf 

^to  serve  agun  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  ia  1799.   Fcrar 

had  attracted  his  attention  more  than  any  other  £aease,  and  «a 

he  practitioner  in  a  countn-tonn  lia:^  rarely  the  o|ipaftiBiity  of 

rseeing  persons  who  are  ilJ  of  fever,  until  advanced  penods  when 

he  can  do  Uttle  good,  and  where  be  has  seldom  tike  opportimity 

opening  the  dead  body  to  aatisrfy  himself  whether  ho  under- 

the  ease  or  not,  be  was  desinms  of  another  field  for  the 

exercise  of  his  talents ;  for  he  was   truly  an  amateor  tn  the 

ilieafing  art*.     His  previous  experience  in  the  West  Indies  led 

to  the  opinion  that  fever  in  that  climate  ia  not  so  uamaoageofale, 

10  its  own  nature,  as  it  appcan  to  be  in  the  conuncn  <««*iwMty  of 

I  mankind :  he  therefore  made  an  offer  to  the  secretary  at  war  to 

[  re-enter  the  anny  as  pb)-sician  to  the  forces  for  serrice   in  the 

AVest  Indies,     ile  was  not  known  to  the  war-secretaiy,  hat  be 

considered  the  book  be  had  puhlishc?d  on  the  fevers  of  Jamaica 

and   America   a    sufficient    introduction    fur    the   appointment 

^•oKcited. 

The  proportion  was  referred  to  Mr.  Himter,  who  was  then 
*  flurgeoo-general  and  director  of  the  medical   concerns  of  tlie 
ny.     Mr.  Hunter,  as  Dr.  Jackson  himself  testitied,  was  a  maa 
^of  an  ori(rinal  mind,  and  of  considerable  discernment ;  but  he  was 
I  too  Uttle  acquainted    with   military  operations   in   the   field   to 
■  foresee  every  thin^  that  wan  likely  to  occur  in  military  serrice, 
and  to  provide  on  all  occasions,  from  bis  oH-n  sources  of  know- 
ledge, the  best  means  of  remedy.     ^'  ^'et  not  being  much  led 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  he  took  infomiation  where  be 
found  it,  formed  bis  plans  upon  the  best  grounds  he  could  com- 
laaod^  and  executed  with  firmness  the  plans  which  he  formed. 
He  appears  to  have  considerctl  the  cure  of  disease,  whether  by 
lual  operation,  or  the  use  of  internal  remedies,  as  the  proper 
of  a  medical  man  destined  for  the  service  of  the  army. 
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He  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  the  pereons  denominated 
surgeons  of  regiments,  sometimes  employ  the  one  means,  some- 
times the  other.  They  act  in  two  capacities;  rarely  indeed  in 
the  surgical  capacity,  for  there  rarely  is  occa^on,  unless  in 
actual  war ;  daily  in  the  medical,  for  a  regiment  is  scarcely  ever 
without  a  list  of  side.  Hence  surgeons  of  regiments,  who  re- 
move diseases  by  tlie  use  of  internal  remedies  are  bona  jide 
physicians — as  much  physicians  as  Hippocrates;  and  they  obtain 
the  diploma  in  the  same  school,  that  is,  the  school  of  experience*.^ 
As  Mr.  Hunter  liad  made  a  rule  tliat  no  person  sliould  hold  the 
rank  of  army-physician  who  was  not,  or  liad  not  been  stafT- 
surgeon,  reginicntal-siirgeon,  or  apothecary  to  the  forces,  Or. 
Jackson  was  technically  not  qualified,  and  his  offer  was  not 
accepted.  The  rejection  was  a  disappointment,  for  he  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seeing  the  diseases  of  the  West  Indies  again, 
for  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  as  it  was  couched  in  such  terms  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  the  circumstance  of  liia 
not  having  borne  a  surgeon's  commission  was  the  only  bar  to 
the  appointment,  he  n^plied  that  he  was  wiling  to  take  the 
fiurgency  of  a  regiment  actually  in  the  West  Indies,  or  imdet 
orders  for  it,  on  the  imdcrstanding  that  the  physician's  com- 
mission would  be  given  to  him  on  the  first  proper  occasion.  The 
surgency  of  the  tliird  regiment  of  foot  or  Buffs,  then  embarked 
at  Spithead,  as  part  of  the  force  destined  for  the  West  Indies 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-gene  ml  Sir  Charles  Grey,  htis 
offered  and  accepted.  He  set  out  immediaiely  to  j(»in  the  corps 
at  Spithead ;  but  before  he  reached  London  Mr.  Hunter  was 
dead,  consequently  whatever  might  have  been  projected  with 
regard  to  the  physician^s  rank  was  void.  The  BuHs,  instead  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  as  bad  been  intended,  were  put  under 
the  command  of  tlie  Karl  of  Moira,  as  part  of  a  force  destined 
to  land,  or  make  a  demonstration  on  the  coast  of  France.  His 
lordship's  expedition,  as  it  was  called,  looketl  at  Oherburg  at 
a  distance,  passed  some  days  in  the  roads  of  Guernsey  in  stormy 
weatlicr,  and  returned  to  England  about  the  end  of  the  ycjir; 
landed  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  AVight,  and  the  troops  were  dift- 
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perscd  in  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  Baft  were 
sent  to  L^ingiOD  in  January. 

The  medical  department  of  the  British  annj  bcinir  \nthout 
a  head  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Htinter,  it  was  new-modelled,  being 
put  under  tlie  management  of  a  board  consisting  of  a  physician- 
geoeeal,  a  surgeon-general,  and  nn  inspecter-gencral  of  rcjccimental- 
hf>spftals ;  all  of  theni  men  imac<iuainted  vnih  militant'  service, 
and  not  one  of  them  eminent  in  the  n-alks  of  science  in  civil  life. 
There  was  an  ardent  de^re  for  innovation  in  the  minds  of  men 
in  17^^^,  and  tlie  new  medical  board,  [articipatiu^  in  tlic  oommoo 
nge.  vithont  experience  to  gtiidc  it,  conMidorud  the  first  proper 
8tep  in  their  proceedings  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  its 
peedococnora.  Mr.  Hunter,  as  we  have  seen,  liad  instituted  a  fun- 
daznentaUy  good  rule,  requiring  ostensible  service  as  a  qiiaUiication 
for  anuy-pb)'sieian.  It  evinced  experience  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  bupposed  an  acquaintance  witli  army  diaeases,  uitli  the  man- 
ners of  soldiers,  the  routine  of  economy  and  numagement  of 
troops.  The  new  board  nude  service  in  the  former  qualifying 
ranks  an  absolute  preclusion  from  the  rank  of  physician,  and  got 
enacted  a  law  that  the  appointment  of  physician  to  tlie  army, 
was  in  future  to  be  confined  to  a  privileged  class,  namely,  the 
gradoates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  members  of  the  College  of 
Pbyscians  of  Ix)ndon,  or^  in  defect  of  candidates  poascssing  tlicse 
privileges,  to  licentiates  of  the  college.  Any  one  else  was  com- 
pletely barre<l  away,  even  though  he  might  possess  the  knowledge 
of  Sydenham  or  lladclifte.  Dr.  Jackson  re-entered  the  army  in 
expcctatiim  of  being  appointed  army-physician  at  an  early  period. 
By  acUng  as  surgeon,  having  fulfilled  the  old  legal  condition 
which  existed  when  on  its  faith  he  bn>kc  up  his  country  practice 
to  fulfil  another  object,  he  considered  himself  qualified  and 
fiurly  entitled  to  benefit  accordingly.  So  deeming,  in  March 
179-K  he  went  firom  Ljinington,  where  his  regiment  was  stationed, 
to  London,  to  ascertain  in  what  view  the  case  stoiMl  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  medical  department.  Having  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  physician-general  (Sir  Lucas  I'epys),  he  was  Informed 
by  him.  aflor  some  otHcial  fonnahties,  that  he  could  not  Ix?  per- 
mitted to  entertain  the  hopes  of  ever  getting  tho  step  of 
physician  in  tho  army.  Dr.  Jaekscm  stated  the  condition  under 
wliich  he  had  re-entered  the  service,  urging  the  justness  of  his 
claim.    It  was  of  no  avail.    The  existing  reguhtiou  was  against 
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it.  Dr.  Jackson  rejoined  in  a  persistent  manner,  "that  he  had* 
been  in  the  West  Indies,  that  he  had  written  a  book  on  the 
fevers  of  Jamaica,  that  he  presumed  to  have  attained  some 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  and  tliat  he  v^'sb 
desirous  to  apply  the  same  to  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  service.'* 
The  physician-general  lost  temper,  and  replied  with  acrimony, 
*'  Had  you  the  knowledge  of  Sydenham  or  Radcliffe,  you  are  the 
surgeon  of  a  regiment,  and  the  surpeon  of  a  rephnent  can  necer  60 
tdlowed  to  be  physician  to  his  majesttfs  arrnyy  The  words  were 
pronounced  with  official  authority,  and  a  final  emphasis,  tliat 
shewed  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The  doctor  contented  himself 
with  observing,  that  the  regidation  was  made  in  ignorance,  and 
could  not  fall  of  being  injurions  to  the  service  in  its  canse(|nences ; 
a  remark  wliich  a  worldly-wise  man  perhaps  would  have  left 
unsaid ;  but  as  it  was  the  truth,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  stating 
it  as  his  honest  opinion ;  and  thereby  no  doubt  sealed  his  doom 
with  the  triarch  of  the  board.  The  matter  is  not  without  its 
moral,  as  showing  the  off-hand  oppression  and  injustice  that 
heads  of  departments  sometimes  wantonly  commit ;  compromis- 
ing thereby  tlie  rights,  comforts,  and  hopes,  of  whole  classes,  to 
say  nothing  of  individuals,  in  an  unnecessary  and  flagrant  manner, 
through  the  operation  of  ex  poet  facto  regulations  of  retrospective 
ettect,  and  in  direct  breach  of  preexisting  laws  and  covenants. 

The  interview  with  the  physician-general  haWng  terminated 
thus  inauspiciously,  Dr.  Jackson  went  to  Lord  Amherst,  who 
was  then  commander-in-chief,  and  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  in  order  to  resign  the  surgency  of  the  Buf&.  Being, 
however,  informed  by  his  lordship  tliat  the  regiment  was  tliat 
day  ordered  to  Jersey,  where  there  was  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy,  he  suspended  his  resolution,  and  accompanied 
the  corps  to  its  destination.  He  remained  at  Jersey  about  two 
months,  and  the  regiment  being  ordered  to  the  Continent,  he 
continued  on  with  it,  being  desirous  to  witness  one  campaign  on 
the  great  scale  of  war  before  he  returned  to  ci^il  life.  Accord- 
ingly he  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Flanders,  in  August  1794. 
The  army,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Buffe 
joined  the  army  at  Ilozendael,  near  Bcrgen-op-Zoom :  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  riding  along  the  line,  accompanied  by  Major 
(afterwards  Sir  Harrj)  Calvert,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
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a  subaltern  in  America,  with  Dr.  Jackson.     The  major  recinj- 
nizing   bis   old   fellow- campaigner,  stopped  to  {>arley  with  him, 
while  the  duke  n>de  on.     On  rejoining  his  ro^'al   highness  the 
major  apologized  for  his  absence,  mentioning  that  he  tiad  just 
fallen   in  with  an  old  friend  ;   and   giving  a  short   account   of 
liis  merits  and   services.     The  impression  this   made   upon  the 
duke  was  so  favourable,  that  to  it  Dr.  Jackson  ascribed  his  rapid 
promotion,    notwithstanding   the    ph}'sician -general's   opposition. 
Indeed,  as  long  as  the  duke  remained  commander-in-chief,  the 
subject   of   this   memoir   continued    to    bo    honoured   with    his 
countenance  and  protection.     When  the  duke  left  the  aniiy  on 
the  Continent,  towards  the  close  of  this  year  (179-t),  on  being 
appointed  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britisli 
army^   Lieutenant-general  Harcourt  succeeded  to  tlw  conunand. 
The  troops  were  in  their  retreat  through  Holland  in  a  very  sickly 
state.     The  sick    were    sent    to   h(»spitals   whenever   the  anuy 
changed  ground,  and  as  it  did  so  frequently,  the  aecuiuulation 
in  ho^itals  was  great,   and   the   mortality   enormous.     General 
Harcourt,  soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  transmitted 
a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  be  physician  to  the  forces. 
The  army,  as  stated,  was  very  sickly,  and  the  hospital-phpicians 
having  no  experience  of  army-diseascji,   had  not  the  confidence 
of  the  army.     His  royal  highness   the   commander- in-clnef  ap- 
proved the  recommendation,  and  enforced  the  appointment,   on 
an  underalantling  with  the  medical  board,  tlxat  the  doctor  should 
enter  with  the   London   College   as   Hcentiate,    so  soon   us  tlic 
circumatances  of  the  service  would  permit  of  his  return  to  Eng- 
land,    The  b4)tird  was  thus  forced  to  annul  its  own  regulation, 
and  tlie  ph)-sician'ft  rank  was  again  thrown  open  to  tlie  regimental 
surgeon,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  college  dissolved.     He  joined 
the  hospital  as  ph\-sician  at   Jiremcn.     Holland  was  li^t,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  infantry  should  be  withdrawn  frtmi  the 
Continent,  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to   about  five  thousand, 
were  to   remain  under   the   command   of   Major-general    David 
Dundas,  with  a  view  of  joining  the    Austrians   upon   a   pro[)er 
occasion. 

General  Harcourt  put  it  to  the  doctor's  option  to  remain 
with  the  cavalry  at  the  head  of  the  me<licaJ  department.  This 
was  a  mark  of  good  o|)inion,  and  moreover  confirmed,  contrary 
to  the  nJo  of  the  service,  by  appointing  him,  though  only  acting- 
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physician,  to  form  the  arrangomonts,  and  to  superintend  the 
erabai-katiuii  of  the  »ick  and  convaleHcent  of  tlie  infantry,  which 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Continent.  The  sick  (neariy 
five  hundred)  were  sent  from  Bremen  to  Bremen-lake,  in  the 
BUppoaition  that  a  HutKcient  tonnage  of  transjwrts  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  The  strenj^th  of  the  army,  and  the 
amount  of  its  baggage,  liad  not  been  jiroporly  reported,  or  the 
a^ent  of  transports  had  erred  in  his  calculation;  for  when  the 
sick  arrived  at  Bremen-lake,  no  adequate  provision  of  transfwrta 
was  reserved  for  them,  consequently  there  was  a  necessity  for 
dispersing  them  in  the  villages  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  a 
sufficiency  of  transports  should  be  sent  from  England.  The 
medical  arrangements  were  under  the  su|)erintendence  of  L)r.  Jack- 
son ;  the  military  were  under  the  ca.rc  of  Colonel  (afterwards 
Major-general)  Baniet,  a  man  singular  in  lu's  attention  to  the 
interests  of  sick  S4^tldiers.  When  the  transports  arrived^  tlie  sick 
(a  great  porportion  of  whom  were  then  convalescent)  were  em- 
harked  in  good  order,  and  Dr.  Jackson  returned  to  Bremen, 
where  the  general  hospital  for  the  cavalry  was  established. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  who  Imd  been  inspect<ir  of  bn.spitats  on  the  CV)n- 
tinent,  and  in  iU  health  tor  some  montlis,  died  about  the  time, 
and  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  his  successor,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes,  and  even  against  the  strongest  remonstrances, 
uf  tlie  medical  board.  Being  thus  placed  in  charge  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  a  division  of  the  army,  it  became  necessary 
that  he  should  commuuicatc  with  the  medical  chiefs  at  home. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  tlieui  repeatedly  on  matters  of  hospital 
management,  but  received  no  answers  to  his  letters. 

Upon  the  infantry  l)eing  withdrawn  and  embarked  from  Bre- 
men, Dr.  Jackson  was  ordered  to  England.  The  spirit  of  tlie 
nation  did  not  allow  this  force  to  remain  long  idle  at  home.  It 
was  iiew-modelled,  and  prepared  for  service  abroad.  Two  armies 
were  aseembled,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Ralph  Abercombie.  One  was  collected  in  Euglaod,  amounting 
to  1 5,000  men,  the  elite  of  the  army,  intended  for  the  conquest 
of  the  French  Charibean  Islands ;  another  was  ai*s(Mnbled  in  Ire- 
land, dtstined  for  the  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo,  a  portion 
of  which  island  had  been  occupied  since  the  year  171)4.  The 
conmiandcr-in-chief  was  to  sail  with  the  division  from  England; 
Major-general  John  VVhjte  was  to  conduct  that  in  Ireland  from 
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the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  j^neml  ivtu}r?.\<>}i^  at  Bftriadott.  Wben 
the  newBpapere  asmocmced  the  preparation  of  armamente  for  wr- 
vice  in  tbe  tropics.  Dr.  Jacksoo  nj^rafied  his  desire  at  the  -rnvt- 
office  to  be  included  in  the  staff  of  one  of  the  pmjectpd  picpedi- 
tions.  Tbe  loas  bj  death  bad  been  great  iu  tbe  armv  which 
prenously  served  in  tliat  quarter  of  tlie  world,  under  Sir  Charles 
Orev ;  and  there  was  a  i^eoeraJ  opinion  that  the  manageoMnt 
of  the  medical  department  had  not  been  so  good  as  it  m^fcA, 
or.  rather,  ought  to  have  been.  GuvenuDcot,  it  vnnUd  a{)pesr, 
was  desirous  to  preclude  complaint  on  tliat  iMad,  bf  the  aelee- 
tii>n  of  6t  medical  chiefs ;  and  as  some  roesnfaen  of  tbe  eafainet 
had  8  high  opinion  of  the  profefsiooal  abilities  of  Mr.  Rush, 
proposals  were  ntaiie  to  that  gentieman  to  undertake  the  meitical 
superintendenee  of  tbe  greater  of  the  two  armaments.  Tbe  lerma 
oBered  to  Mr.  Rush  at  retirement.,  marked  the  high  value  that 
aeft  npon  his  service.  He  was  satiaiied  with  tiie  terms,  bat 
irere  eausest  not  known  co  ever^-  one,  wtiich  induced  him 
to  daefiiiA.  Dr.  Jackson,  bv  accident,  met  Mr.  Ru»li  in  LoiidnB« 
wlio,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  he  bad  been  brought  from 
tbe  Continent,  informed  him  of  hu*  negntiationa  with  govern* 
meoi,  on  the  nuhject  of  medical  superintendence  for  tbe  Cfaah- 
bsan  expedition.  ]>r.  Jackson  had  onlv  just  arrived  from  IWmen 
when  he  met  Mr.  Rush.  He  reported  himself  at  tbe  Horve 
Guitrds,  and  was  ordered  to  Southampton,  there  to  report  him- 
self to  Sir  Rjilph  Abercrombie.  Being  known  to  Sir  Ralph, 
he  was  received  with  great  ktmlnese,  as  tlte  destined  medical 
chitT  nf  the  expedition.  On  tJie  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
when  Sir  Ralph  desired  him  to  take  into  consiileration  the 
arrangemeota  prior  to  embarkation,  be  took  the  liberty  of  meo- 
ttoning  that  he  hail  stvn  Mr.  Ra<th,  and  ttad  l:teen  informed  by 
liim  of  the  terms  which  had  been  held  out  to  him.  and  wiah«d 
tf)  know  if  the  jtame  tcnns  wore  nvaikiMc  for  others.  Sir  Ralph 
ri'plied.  that  he  Mieved  not ;  that  government  would  not  be 
disposed  to  give  the  same  terms  to  others.  The  doctor  obacared. 
tliat  in  such  ca.*^  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  ander- 
tako  the  resfionfeibility ;  not  on  accoimt  of  rank  or  pecuniary 
cnnsideration,  but  with  ihr  impression  on  his  mind  that  gorem- 
nient  thouglit  injurioasly  of  his  rjiialificatirms.  Sir  Ral{^  re- 
plied, tliat  the  matter  di<l  not  aiti>^'ptlier  strike  bim  in  tliat 
light,  fin-  Mr.  Rush,  by  accepting  Uie  appointment,  would  give 
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Up  a  lucrative  practice  ;  that  he,  Dr.  Jackson,  was  already  in 
the  service,  and  lost  nothing.  This  was  true  as  a  matter  of 
barfjain,  but  in  Dr.  Jackson's  opinion  the  superintendence  of  the 
health  department  of  an  army  was  not  to  Ije  weighed  in  the  scale 
of  traffic,  and  on  this  subject  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  has 
been  blamed  by  his  friends  for  this  decision,  as  it  affected  liis 
own  interest,  but  he  always  mmutaiucd,  that  according  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  in  justice  to  the  prot'csaion,  he  eo\ild  not  have 
done  otherwise,  or  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  medical 
chief  on  conditions  inferior  to  those  which  he  knew  to  have 
been  offered  to  another,  since  it  would  have  marked  a  confession 
of  inferior  fitness ;  an  idea  under  which  no  man  who  esteems 
himself  properly  could  act.  Sir  Ral[)h  was  disappointed,  and 
seemed  cliagrined.  lie  desired  that  the  de<!ision  should  be  put 
in  writing,  to  be  transmitted  to  London.  It  was  accordingly 
given  in,  and  it  was  therein  stated,  that  though  lie  could  not 
undertake  tlte  respousibiUty  of  the  department  on  conditions  in- 
ferior to  those  which  had  been  offered  to  another ;  yet,  as  he 
was  desirous  of  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  willing  to 
ser^'e  in  an  inferior  station,  as  physician  of  the  forces.  Nothing 
more  was  known  of  the  reception  of  his  statement  at  head- 
quarters, but  Mr.  Yoimg  was  gazetted  as  inspector-general  of 
hospitals  for  the  Cliaribcan  Islands.  It  was,  however,  intimated 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  royal  highness  the 
commander-in-chief,  if  he  ^^ouId  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  as  second 
to  Mr.  Weir.  This  he  accepted  without  hesitation,  for  it  brought 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  within  Iiis  reach.  The  troops  destined 
for  St.  Domingo  lieing  ordered  to  assemble  at  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
as  the  second  medical  officer  of  the  expedition,  he  was  despatched 
there  in  October,  to  look  into  the  state  of  health  prior  to  em- 
barkation. The  expedition  sailed,  and  after  touching  at  the 
general  rendezvous  at  St.  Salvador's,  arrived  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas" 
Mole,  on  the  1st  nf  May,  1796,  where  Mr.  Weir  fixed  his 
quarters.  Dr.  Jackson  was  sent  to  visit  all  tlie  different  stations 
in  the  island  occupied  by  British  troops;  and  it  was  at  Jeremie, 
the  chief  port  in  the  grand  cense  district  where  Dr.  Borland  was 
the  senior  medical  officer  under  the  command  of  General  Bowjer» 
that  be  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Jackson,  on  his 
official  inspection  of  that  quarter  nf  St.  Domingo.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that   his  disappointment   at   not   pro- 


ceeiling,  iu  the  first  instance^  as  lie  had  intenilcd  and  dcsii^L 
to  the  Wel^t  Indies,  tdtimately  tume<l  out  fortunately  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  the  advAocement  of  medical  knowledge ;  as 
it  afforded  Iiim  the  opportunity  of  investijE^tin^,  in  a  ^^'idc  and 
varied  field,  the  no  less  important  subject  of  contajj^ouB  fever, 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  retreat  of  the 
British  troops  through  Holland  and  Oenuony ;  of  the  medical 
history  of  which  campaign,  remarkable  for  its  sickness  and  mor- 
tality^ his  pen  has  presented  the  world  with  a  melancholy  hut 
accurate  and  instructive  picture.  The  duty  assigned  to  him  at 
St.  Domingo  afforded  the  means  of  examining  tlie  features  and 
causes  of  endemic  disease  at  different  points  and  in  difierent 
climates,  more  fully  than  had  occurred  to  any  other  person  on 
the  medical  staff  of  Uiat  anny.  He  kept  up  liis  accustomed 
rule,  as  pursued  in  Holland,  of  writing  the  annals  of  disease  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick^  and  minuting,  on  the  8i)ot,  every  cir- 
cumstance observed,  notwithstanding  other  and  various  laborious 
duties  as  the  head  of  a  department.  But  there  was  something 
important  besides  that  called  for  his  conscientious  interference, 
for  with  him  it  was  a  rule,  if  a  real  abuse  arose  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  his  duty,  not  to  go  round  it — not  merely  to  flank 
it — but  to  blow  it  up.  This  reflolute  determination  to  do  what 
was  right,  gave  some  an  impression  of  his  being  inclined  to  be 
insubordinate.  He  certainly  was  not  tolerant  of  known  wrong 
hen  he  met  it  as  an  obstacle,  nor  was  he  to  be  awed  from 
poang  it  merely  from  personal  comudcrations ;  but  he  was 
good  a  disciphnarian,  ever  for  a  moment  even,  to  commit 
',  in  a  military  sense,  by  any  shew  of  difficulty  or  cavil 
supreme  authority.  He  had  an  innate  love  of  justice,  but 
it  was  always  under  the  control  of  military  rectitude,  when  he 
was  in  a  military  position.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, a  matter  called  for  his  interference,  which  may  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  "The  colonels  of  colonial  regiments,  or  per- 
sons connected  with  them,  had  at  that  time  a  contract  for  tlie 
^absLHtence  of  their  sick  in  hospital.  Tlie  &rpenge  teas  enor- 
The  author  was  directed  to  visit  the  different  posts,  to 
inB|)ect  the  different  establishments,  and  to  report  tlie  most  pro- 
bable means  of  remedy.  These  were  not  of  diflficult  discovery, 
for  it  had  been  [lerfcotly  proved  by  him  ia  his  former  experience. 
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that  tlie  value  of  the  ration — in  this  case  a  couimuted  ration — 
that  IB,  fresh  meat  in  place  of  salt  meat,  wine  in  place  of  ninn, 
ad  rnhretn  ;  with  the  power  of  cliarging  with  the  commissary  the 
apecies  of  proxision,  according  to  a  fixed  rate  of  value,  would 
furnish  the  means  of  supplying  every  requisite  subsistence,  or 
extra  refreshment  which  sick  men  require.  The  plan  was  sug- 
gested, approved,  and  carried  into  effect.  Tlie  saving  to  the 
public  was  great — not  lexs  than  eiphtt/  thowtajid  pounds  a  year; 
and  the  comfort  of  the  sick  was  increased,  /or  it  did  not  de- 
pend upon  ihe  liberality  o/  a  coiitra^or*  " 

His  sudden  advancement  in  the  service  surprised  many,  nor 
was  he  himself  an  exception  to  the  feeling,  more  especially,  con- 
sidering the  official  rancour  against  him,  which  lost  no  opportunity 
of  venting  itself  whenever  it  could,  and  always  under  the  guise 
of  public  expediency.  We  need  not  look  far  for  the  cause  of 
his  elevation.  The  jealousy  against  him  was  understood  at  head- 
quarters. There  the  character  of  the  man  was  fully  known  and 
appreciated.  He  had  a  staunch  friend,  too,  in  Sir  Harry  Calvert. 
It  may  be  also,  that  a  sliort  memorial  which  ho  had  written,  and 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  at  war,  on  the  medical  arrangements 
of  troops  on  service,  may  have  had  its  share  in  it.  This  had 
been  seen  by  several  officers  of  reputation  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  Sir  Ralph  Ahercrombic;  and  it  is  probable  that  an 
officisil  report  by  Colonel  Ijarnet,  which  mentioned  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  the  sick  at  Bremen-lake,  in  tenns  of  liigh  com- 
mendation, might  have  decidetl  his  royal  liighness  to  promote  him 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kennedy.  He  assigned  it  himself,  as  well  as 
all  his  good  fortune  in  the  army  medical-de[>artiuent,  to  Sir  Harry 
Calvert,  who  though  no  professed  patron,  was  a  true  and  steady 
friend.  His  kindnesses  were  really  acts  of  the  heart,  and  the 
relation  of  tlicin  listed  to  make  the  doctor's  bosom  glow  witli 
grateful  emotion,  even  in  his  old  age.  Writing  to  a  friend  uot 
long  before  his  death,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  ''  If  ray  tahoura 
have  effected  any  useful  change  in  the  management  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Untish  anny.  Sir  Harry  Calvert  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  it ;  fur  had  not  Sir  Harr)-  been  with 
the  army  on  the  Continent,  in  the  year  1794,  and  had  he  not 
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been  a  sincere  and  onostentatioos  fneDd,  I  «auU  bare  left  Um 
%rviep,  at  the  ckiee  of  the  campai^  m  Hanaad,  aa  tbe  ainpfe 
surgeon  of  a  regiment*.'* 

\Vlien  the  evacuation  of  Port  an  Prince  by  the  BritisAi  troopa, 
in  ITdJi,  hljerafted  a  portaoa  of  tbe  medical  staff,  and  Dr.  Jackson 
and  othor  medical  officers  were  preparing  to  return  to  Eot^bikd, 
liis  5^end  Dr.  Borland  suggested  a  joint  euunkn  to  the  United 
States  of  AmeriGs:  a  proposal  to  which  he  eagerly  assented. 
They  accordinirly  embarked  at  ^lole  St.  Nichoba,  and  General 
Maillard  havioj;  kindly  furnished  them  with  Icttets  of  inlndae- 
tion.  and  dcqiatchca  to  Mr.  (afterwanii  Sir  Robert)  lisloQ,  then 
Britisli  mintBter  at  the  United  States,  they  poisued  their  voyage. 
Arriving  at  Philadelphia,  they  met  with  attention  &om  Dr.  Roib 
and  otiier  American  physcians:  and  to  Dr.  Jaekaon  it  mnsi 
have  been  gratih^g  to  find  that  his  professiooal  fiuae  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  that  country.  Hia  first  book  on  fever  beiqg  eon- 
odered  a  standard  work,  was  in  the  hands  of  every  respectable 
practitiooer.  This  tour  fumtabed  an  opportunity,  whadk  lie  «£ 
coarse  seized,  of  further  inrosti^tiDg  the  nature  of  yeflow  fever, 
which  then  prevailed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  At  tUa 
time.  Dr.  Rusli  was  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  popular  medical 
man  in  the  United  States.  Of  aniiablc  manner^  and  singular 
benevolence,  he  via»  one  of  those  distinguished  men  of  whom  liis 
country  ha»  just  cause  to  be  prond ;  for  he  was  both  enlightened, 
^  WmI  aeaioUB  for  ever}'  scheme  of  philanthropy.  He  iras  the  most 
IDBtramcnt  in  framing  and  superintending  the  economical 
of  the  jail  of  Philadelphia,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  pains  that  of  late  years  have  been  taken  on  the  subject  of 
jails  in  other  countries,  ts  as  yet  unparalleled  in  respect  to  tbe 
moving  principle  that  directs  the  management*.  The  goremiDeni 
of  jails  is  ordinarily  a  controul  of  harshness ;  kindnen  being  oon- 
ftiderul  alien  Lo  itit  purposes,  or  being  at  any  rate  a  mere  con- 
tingent condescension.  The  jail  of  Philadelphia,  in  so  far  as 
strangers  might  judge  at  tliat  time,  »as  Inily  under  a  system 
of  benign  authority ;  the  prisoner,  though  erring  and  criminal, 
being  still  deemed  entitled  to  humane  consideration.  Prominent 
in  the  field  of  good  sense  and  bcneTolcnce,  Dr.  Rusli  was  activdy 
instrumental   in  difibdug   knowledge  throughout  the  American 
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continent,  thus  acquiring  universal  respect  as  a  national  bene- 
factor. To  have  witnessed  the  friendship  and  confidence  which 
sprung  up,  it  might  be  aaid  intuitively  between  these  two  excellent 
men,  was  indeed  most  grnti tying '^.  At  Dr.  Rusli's  table,  too, 
Dt.  Jackson  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  former  generous 
foe.  General  Morgan,  whoRc  prisoner  he  had  been.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  witness  the  glow  of  cordial  satisfaction  with  wliich  tliey 
embraced  at  mooting. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  still  continuing. 
Dr.  Jackson  and  his  friend  Dr.  IJorland,  on  quitting  the  United 
States,  embarked  for  England,  on  hoard  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  by  Frendi  privateers.  Landing  safely 
at  Portsmouth,  the  former  with  all  practicable  expedition  rejoined 
his  family  at  Stockton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  ( ITllS), 
published  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  his  arduous  researches  in  St.  Domingo +.  The 
superintendence  of  the  medical  concenLS  of  a  body  of  Russian 
troops,  consisting  of  17000men,  which  acted  with  the  British 
army  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holder,  in  the  year  1739,  «"as 
next  committed  to  Dr.  Jackson,  by  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Count  Woronxow.  Those  troops,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  their  disastrous  senice  in  North  Holland,  were  stationed 
in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  they  arrived  in  a 
most  disorganized  and  sickly  condition.  The  management  of 
Uieir  numerous  hospitals  in  these  islands  was  conducted  upon 
a  principle  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  judicious  adaptation  of 
means  to  purposes,  not  previously  witnessed  in  the  British  army. 
The  success  tlrnt  had  attended  his  management  in  tliis  special 
service,  was  so  manifest,  that  his  royal  highness  the  commander- 
in-ciiief  was  induced  the  following  year  (1800)  to  nominate  him 
physician  and  head  of  the  anny-depot  hospital  (then  at  Cliatham), 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mitchell.  As  has  been  justly  observed  by 
Ur.  Barnes,  **  self-advanuement  was  never  his  object.  It  will 
ever  redound  to  his  praise  for  moderation  and  disinterestednew, 
that  having  obtained  the  rank  of  army-physician,  he  never  sSter- 


•  Or.  Borland's  Noicn. 

t  The  work  bore  the  title  of  ^In  OuV. 
Hue  nf/he  ftialorjf  ami  Cure  of  Fever^ 
Coutnifiouji  ami  Etuiemu-^  more  especi- 
utiy  the-CotUai/\oua  Fever  nfshijn,  joils. 


anrihorpitah — tmigarty  called  the  YeUovB 
Fever  qf  Uw  ht^ett  Jitdie*  ;  to  which  ia 
adfied^  an.  etptunatioH  vf  militarjf  thaci- 
yline  ami  eeonomj/ ;  with  a  «eAeiM  ^f 
medical  arrangement  o/armiu. 
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wards  aoGdted  li^her  mik  or  eauakoBeaA^  and  he  ahum  cArrva 
his  serrices  to  Ae  pubBe  when  be  tlioa^  thejr  woold  be  uwfiU  *S^ 
The  rcoomm^idation  of  the  doke  of  York,  ss  he  stated  hnnaelf 
af^erv^-ards,  in  his  printed  letter  to  Sir  David  Duadaa;  ^pRtoeeded 
from  his  royal  highiwaB,  without  appiicalioo  or  knowledge  en  hit 
part.  He  was  not  in  his  own  mind  deniQUB  of  tbe  oAee,  hot  aa 
he  was  named  to  it,  he  was  aolicitooB  to  esncole  his  daty  to  tfae 
best  of  liJs  ability,  both  as  aequittiog  himflelf  of  an  imiwtMit 
truat,  and  as  testifying  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  higb  mariE 
of  conBdence  which  his  royal  highness  had  been  pleased  to  place 
in  him.'^  But  this  appoiotment  launched  him  eventuaOr  upon 
a  sea  of  troables.  As  tlse  title  of  the  appointment  (namely,  bead 
of  the  hospital)  rendered  him,  according  to  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  bofdnaa  in 
all  its  details,  he  considered  himself  at  liberty,  or  more  properly 
ft])oaking,  bound  by  the  tenor  of  his  duty,  to  recti^'  such  parts 
of  the  existing  management  as  appeared  on  good  evidence  erro- 
neouSf  or  to  snpply  such  parts  as  appeared  to  be  defective.  As 
he  had  conducted  those  hospitals  with  the  management  of  which 
he  had  been  primarily  intrusted,  upon  a  simple  plan,  and  with 
a  striking  comparative  economy  of  means ;  be  proceeded  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  the  approbation  of  Major-general  llcwett, 
commandant  of  the  depot  and  his  immediate  commanding  oflicer, 
to  adopt  measures  similar  to  those  on  which  he  had  formerly  acted. 
Thcfie  alterations  and  improvempnts  were  sach  as  would  be  now 
acknowledged  without  question.  The  full  diet,  which  liad  absurdly 
lioen  greater  for  a  sick  man  than  for  a  soldier  well  in  barracks,  was 
modified,  and  diet  proper  for  a  sick  man  substituted.  He  was 
not  aware,  of  course,  that  there  was  any  other  object  in  the  view 
of  the  army  medical  board,  except  that  an  hospital  should  be 
conducted  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  smallest  expense.  It 
here  became  his  duty  to  take  anay,  not  to  add.  The  alterations 
were  known  to  the  board  soon  after  they  were  framed.  They 
were  even  approved  by  Mr.  Keate,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Chatham  in  the  month  of  June; 
an  apprnliation  which  was  expressed  in  the  presence  ol"  Major* 
general  Hewett,  and  of  Mr.  VVarren  the  garrison  surgeon +.  Tl»e 
medical  board,  however,  as  the  saying  is,  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  a 
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man  of  whom  it  fe]t  jealous.  It  happened  that  an  epidemic  sick- 
ness, added  to  tho  usual  diBoaii!«s  of  a  crowded  depot  of  recruits, 
prevailed  in  i*arkiiur»t  barrackB,  in  the  latt«r  end  of  tiic  year 
1801,  and  aa  there  was  great  sickness,  there  was,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  character  of  it,  considerable  mor- 
tality. The  physician-general  and  surgeon-general,  overlooking 
altogether  tlie  economy  and  judiciousness  of  Dr.  Jackson^s  altera- 
tions, and  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  occurrence  of  aick- 
oeas  which  was  accompanied  by  some  mortality,  made  representa- 
tions, or  ratlier  preferred  charges  against  his  management,  in  the 
ho|)e3  (as  the  doctor  himself  publicly  charged  them  with)  of 
removing  him  from  the  service  as  a  person  disposed  to  innovate. 
The  commander-in-chief  on  the  charges  thus  preferred  ordered 
an  investigation,  deeming  it  proper  to  appoint  a  board  uf  medical 
officers  specially  to  enquire  and  report  opinion.  The  bijard  thus 
appointed  inspected  the  hospital,  enquired  into  the  circumstances 
of  management,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  commander- in-chief. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  decision  of  the  commander-in- 
cliief,  conununicated  to  Major-general  Hcwett,  through  the  secre- 
tary at  war. 

"  fVar  OJice,  Jan.  16,  1802. 
"  HiB  Doyal  Highness  conceives  the  unanimous  opiniaii  of 
the  board  to  liave  exculpati-'d  Dr.  Jackson  from  all  imjiroper  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  diseaHes,  and  in  the  care  of  the  aick,  and  is 
gratified  iu  seeing  ttiat  an  opportunity  han  thuo  been  given  to  that 
mtMt  ualous  officer  of  proving  liis  fitness  for  the  important  situutiuu 
in  which  he  is  placed." 

So  far  as  it  goes  this  was  well  enough,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  To  a  medical  officer  of  reputation  and  experience,  and 
of  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  professional  and  personal,  it  could 
be  no  re[iaration  for  the  attempt  to  destroy  his  character,  to  merely 
admit  tliat  be  was  cxcalpated  fniin  the  charges  of  two  persons 
(no  matter  how  high  their  position)  who  had  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  an  array-department,  the  pliysician-general  having  never, 
that  was  pubUcly  known,  even  transiently  visited  a  military 
hospital,  and  the  surgeon -general  s  services  having  Ijeen  confined 
to  Ijondon.  As  to  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  fitness  for  his 
office,  surely  tluMt  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  before,  and  to 
question  it  without  the  most  uncijnivocal  evidence,  was  of  itself 
a  grave  offence.     Either  the  charges  of  mal-practicc  were  true 
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or  fake.  If  the  latter,  witat  did  tho  framors  of  theiii  dt«erve, 
especially  if.  aa  staUnl  In  a  cummunicatinn  frrim  (jJtmoral  Hewett, 
**  they  employed  means  in  the  fabrication  of  them  not  consistent 
with  tlie  roles  of  uiililary  discipline;*"  His  royal  hii^hneaa, 
s»*emGd  to  have  a  percepttve  feeling  of  this,  for  the  onler  ooa* 
eludes  somewhat  more  stringently. 

"The  commaniier-in-chief  has  ftirther.  althnuirh  with  re^t, 
rleclnred  his  opinion  tliat  the  physician  and  8ur[fcon-;r<^neral  wen'  nni 
grounded  in  their  representations  reguding  the  hoapitaU  in  the  Isle 
of  U*ipht ;  and  that  instead  of  having  recounie  lo  inferior  officers 
who  had  served  under  Dr.  Jacluon,  for  their  opinion  as  to  his  practice 
and  niotJe  of  treating  the  sick,  it  was  their  duty  to  ftatisfy  themaelvcs 
on  th«»e  points  from  their  own  pergonal  observation,  &c." 

After  all  that  happened,  it  was  still  optional  with  Dr.  Jackson 
to  remain  at  his  station :  but  as  the  execution  of  his  duties  at  the 
orniy-dcpot  hospital  implied  occasional  correspondence  witli  the 
army  medical  board,  of  which  Mr.  Keate  was  the  corresponding 
member,  and  it  was  not  possible,  acc<trdinjr  to  his  own  apprehension 
of  things,  to  hold  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  a  person  who  had 
acted  80  inddioualy  as,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he  had  done,  he 
desired  leave  to  rc^gn.  Tho  resignation  was  accepted,  and  tiic 
following  letter  erincee  the  commander-in-chiers  sentiments  on 
the  occasion: — 

•-  SiK,  "  HoTfc  Gvardn,  3rd  March,  1802. 

**  1  have  not  failed  to  lay  before  the  cominnnder-iii -chief 
your  letter  of  the  IStli  ultimo,  with  its  inclosures.  EntertnininM:  as 
!li»  Royal  Highn<.'«s  docs  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  y<>»>r  ^ealouii 
exertion  in  llie  execution  of  your  duty,  and  setting  a  juat  estimation 
on  the  niontB  of  your  former  seniccB,  he  cannot  but  regret  your 
having  exprefued  a  do»ire  to  retire  un  )iair-[uty;  at  the  tianie  lime,  aa 
you  reprewiit  your  prewnt  ftitimtion  as  so  little  to  be  rcc^mcilcd  to 
your  ftx'lin^,  ami  coutributiag  «u  little  to  your  comfort,  Mia  Royid 
Highness  tiaonot  desire  you  to  cuutiinie  it,  and  will  thcrefure  Bubniit 
your  resignation  to  His  Majesty. 

"  I  have,  fee. 
{^i^tt'd)       "  ROBKRT   Brow'nrioo." 
To  Dr.  Jarkann. 

Tho  worst  of  official  bickerings  is,  that  they  poison  tlie  very 
fountains  uf  zeal  and  efficiency.  Througli  a  |N;rscvcring  spirit  of 
rancoroitfi  opposition,  the  ablest  medical  officer  in  the  Itrltish  army 
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was  thus  driven  out  of  it^  by  persons  immensely  his  inlbriors, 
save  in  respect  to  their  euurt-influencc,  and  the  civic  weight 
which  the  power  of  passing  enormous  bills  unaudited  and  un- 
checked must  always  give.  It  is  most  likely  tliat,  liad  the  duke 
of  York  been  aware  of  Dr.  Jackaon's  intention  to  retire,  that 
the  official  rebuke  of  his  persecutors  might  have  been  more 
severely  couched.  It  is  scarcely  sufficiently  so  for  justice.  But 
tlieir  pereecutiou  did  not  end  there.  A  report  found  its  way  to 
the  public  ear,  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  removed  compulsorily,  as 
unfit  to  perform  the  duty  of  physician.  As  such  a  report  could 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  in  the  army,  he  afterwards  con- 
tradicted it  publicly,  in  a  work  which  he  published  in  1803, 
entitled,  I^emarls  on  the  Constitution  of  the  MefUcal  D^arhamt 
of  the  British  A  nny,  i^c.  Sfc.  Having  thus  been  forced  to  retire 
into  private  life,  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  profession  at 
Stock ton-u|}on- Tees,  to  tho  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  work  alluded  to  above,  was  followed  in  1805,  by  another, 
entitled,  A  System  of  Arrangmtent  and  Disriph'ne  of  the  Medical 
Xhpartm&nt  of  A  rmies. 

A  very  different  turn  had  now  very  nearly  been  given  to  the 
pursuits  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  which  would  have  called  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  in  a  field  comparatively  new,  and  which,  if 
we  regard  its  extent  and  its  resources,  were  well  worthy  of  Iiis 
energy  and  genius.  In  adverting  to  this  matter,  we  cannot  with- 
hold oiu"  admiration  at  a  rare  instance  of  pure  and  disinterested 
friendship  arising  out  of  it.  In  March  1806,  Dr.  Uorland  having 
heard  from  an  officer  of  rank,  that^nti^r-general  Stmcoe  would 
be  soon  sent  to  India  in  command  ofthe  troops,  took  the  hberty 
of  bringing  Dr.  Jack8on''s  name  before  him,  and  with  reference 
to  '"■  his  military'  zeal,  his  professional  skill,  his  general  teaming, 
and,  more  especially,  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic  literature,  his 
indefatigable  application  and  his  inflexible  integrity" — suggesting 
his  Btncss  for  a  situation  in  the  secretariat.  Dr.  Jackson  being 
absent,  and  at  a  great  dLstance  from  London,  his  excellent  friend 
went  on  to  say,  '^  that  knowing  that  his  modesty  had  in  more 
than  one  instance  compromised  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
family,  he  (Dr.  Borland)  could  not  help  making  an  attempt  to 
draw  singular  worth  from  obscurity  to  a  useful  public  station, 
even  though  at  the  risk  of  lieing  himself  deemed  intrusively 
officious."    General  .Simcoc  s  answer  folloivs. 
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"  Dkar  Sm,  '*Marcki9,  I80C. 

*♦  I  BAD  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  I  can  assure  you  il 
nill  always  glre  me  great  satislaction  to  hear  from  you  on  any  (tulijecL 
I  have  the  highest  opioion  of  Dr.  Jack»un,  and  the  f^rcatust  respect 
fur  his  talents :  and  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  liave  been  called  u|>nn 
active  senice,  as  t  had  a  right  to  ex[»ect,  it  was  my  determination  to 
have  offered  hiin  my  best  aftsistance  in  the  line  of  his  profession — in 
any  otiier  way,  of  counc,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of  deliberation 
whether  I  could  avail  myself  of  his  services. 

"  In  reganl  to  the  East^  I  do  not  covet,  nor  shall  I  shun, 
employment  in  that  quarter;  aa  a  niilitary  man,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  march  wherever  the  government  may  think  my  services  of 
public  utility — but  it  ha»  always  been  my  belief,  that  the  civil  capacity 
of  the  country  ia  unequal  lo  wield  its  military  sword,  otherwise  there 
certainly  are  means  by  which  aft  military  men  might  be  employed  in 
Europe*  and  the  throne  of  the  Italian  shaken  to  its  foundations.  1  hope 
to  be  of  such  a  party,  and  am,  with  great  truth, 

"Yours,  &c. 
(Sigtied)        *'J.  G.  Stmcor." 

The  coming  event  had  cast  a  true  shadow  before:  in  1807 
General  Simcoc  was  actually  nominated  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India.  He  had  cominaiulod  the  forces  at  St. 
Donungn,  and  there  luid  an  opportmilty,  when  Or.  J .  wa-s  head  of 
the  medical  department  on  that  island,  of  forming  his  own  Judg- 
ment respecting  his  qualifi cations,  and  military  turn  of  mind. 
Neither  had  be  forgotten  the  letter  of  Dr.  Jackson^H  generous 
friejid.  No  anoner  did  the  general  obtain  intimation  of  hia  ap- 
pointment., tlian  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Jackson,  offering  him  the  con* 
fidential  situation  on  his  staff,  of  military  secretary.  This  tribute 
to  his  worth,  public  and  private,  on  the  part  of  ro  distinguished 
an  officer  as  the  general,  wa.s  highly  gratifying  to  its  object,  and 
the  offer  was  at  once  gratefully  ancejitcd.  It  was  a  rare  if  not  a 
solitary  instance,  of  the  seluctiim  in  the  royal  army,  of  a  medical 
officer  to  such  a  situation,  and  it  held  out  to  his  enquiring  and 
acute  mind  the  raean.s  and  opportunity  of  studying  tho  character 
of  the  various  races  and  castes,  from  which  the  ranks  of  the 
East  India  Oompany^s  army  are  recruited,  and  of  analyzing  the 
local  and  climatic  causes  influencing  the  faculties  and  conduct  of 
man.  He  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  education, 
aasociations,  and  institutions,  act  more  powerfully  than  clinuttc 
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on  the  formation  of  national  character;  for  tlie  historians  of  the 
states  of  (j  recce  and  Italy  abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  aame 
rpgiona,  under  the  saiue  climate,  a  people  may  at  one  period 
be  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition  to  the  lowest  level  of 
degradation,  and  at  another  elevated  to  the  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  pitch.  In  confinnation  of  this  view  he  looked  forwanl 
with  delight  to  a  residence  in  India. 

Wkile  (Tenenil  SimcoeV  arrangements  for  proceeding  to  India 
with  his  family  were  in  progress,  government  requested  him,  in 
conjunction  witJi  (Jencral  James  St.  Clare  Krskine,  (afterwards 
Lord  Rosslyn).  to  proceed  to  Portugal  on  a  political  missioQ  of 
a  few  weeks'*  duration.  The  mission  ended,  he  embarked  at 
Lisbon  in  a  frigate,  the  cabins  of  which  had  been  newly  painted ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  cxhalatiuns  from  the  metallic  oxides  of  the 
point,  so  suddenly  and  injuriously  aH'ected  his  health,  tliat  he  was 
landed  in  a  dying  state  off  Exmouth,  transported  in  a  boat  up 
the  Ex  to  Topsham,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  his  own 
residence  near  Hioaton,  where  he  expired.  Thus,  by  the  deoease 
of  this  excellent  officer  and  wann-hearteil  friend.  Dr.  Jackson 
was  deprived  of  a  valuable  appointment,  and  of  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  India,  one  so  favourolde  to  his  congenial  pursuits.  It 
is  not  possibly  sufficiently  to  measure  the  amnunt  of  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  cause  of  philosophical,  scientific,  and  statistical 
knowledge. 

The  subject  of  medical  establishments,  especially  for  armies, 
he  always  considered  as  of  very  high  importance.  It  was  con- 
fessedly complex,  for  "  it  comprehends  a  wide  range  of  general 
and  practical  knowledge  of  military  science,  as  well  as  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  causes,  and  coitsequences  of  the 
diseases  to  which  troops  are  most  liable  in  the  Held  or  in  quar- 
ters*. It  is  evident  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  more  general 
reference  to  army  me<lical  men  than  has  ever  held  in  the  British 
forces,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  health  of  troops  in  various 
ways,  as  the  choice  of  ground  for  barracks,  quarters,  &c.  •*  To 
these  persons  (military  surgeons)  who  are  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  with  the  Ia\vs  of  op^iiic 
life,  reasonably  appear  to  Ix;  assigned  the  duties  of  investigating 
the  nature  of  deranging  causes,  of  ascertaining  their  presence. 
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and  pointincj  out  the  moans  of  obviating  their  offpcts;  in  shorty 
of  keeping  the  materialft  in  onlor,  and  fit  for  tlioir  places  in 
the  gj<£at  amngemcnt ;  or  of  m&lcing  suitable  provision  for 
diBembarresEine  the  miHtary  movement,  by  the  removal  of  ineffi- 
cient parts.  The  ofBre  in  its  full  latitude  is  of  hi<^di  iniportAnce; 
but  it  is  scarcely  ever  exercised  by  officers  of  the  health  depart- 
ment in  fiJl  latitude.  In  the  arrangfnicuts  preventive  of  sick- 
nees.  amiy-doctors  have  but  a  feeble  voice :  they  rarely  are  jMjr- 
mitted  to  presrnbc  a  rule  for  ob\ialin|T  the  recurrence  of  disease; 
their  lahours  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  tJiose  who 
are  actually  sick,  that  is^  to  tiie  repair  of  ineflective  parts*." 
To  know  everjthinfij,  he  justly  observed,  which  may  be  done  to 
retrench  superfluity,  witlwmt  eupmachinjr  ou  utiUty  and  comfort, 
requires  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  sick  men,  not 
to  be  learned  but  from  domestication  in  an  hospital.  Further, 
a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  form  of  military 
diseases,  is  a  neoessaiy  and  preliminary  kuouled^  for  tlie  medical 
chief  of  an  army :  but  it  is  a  knowledge  which  can  otdy  be 
acquired  by  study  in  the  school  of  exporicnco.  Throuj^hout  all 
his  works,  the  most  6U{>crficial  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  how 
his  army  experience  and  correct  acute  turn  for  observation, 
stamp  a  peculiar  freshness  of  value  on  all  ho  reads,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  evincing  his  stores  of  self-acquired  knowledge.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Ijetweeji  the  years  1  H(>3  and  1  WOO  Doctor  Jackson 
pabliHhed  several  wurks  on  the  system  and  arrangement  and 
tlieeipline  of  the  ntedical  department  of  the  army,  exposing  the 
ennrmou.t  abuses,  administrative  and  financial,  then  exinting.  It 
is  due  to  his  character  for  nnlitary  subordination  and  regularity 
to  state,  that  not  till  his  ufHcioI  re[ircscntations  had  altogether 
been  disregarded  by  the  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  the  day, 
liad  he  reeouree,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  duty,  to  publication. 
It  wa.s  only  wiicn  his  demonstration,  that  *'  two-tliinLs  <if  the 
mcthcai  officers  of  the  hospital  staff  were  not  adequately  em- 
ployed, and  that  two-thirds,  or  mnre  than  two-thirds,  of  the 
medicines  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  in 
foreign  parts,  decayed  and  perished  in  store  befitre  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  applying  them  to  a  purp4wt; :" — it  was  only  when 
"  ilr.  Pitt  did  not  deign  to  acknowledge  his  comnmnications. 
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even  by  one  of  his  under-secretarics,  that  recourse  was  had  to 
the  hands  of  a  printer."  Dr.  Jackson  felt  tliat,  with  the  mass 
of  fact  and  infomtation  in  his  possession,  **  he  would  have  deemed 
liimselT  culpable  to  the  nation  had  he  withheld  hia  communica- 
tion." It  was  only  then  when  the  official  doors  were  closed  in 
his  face,  that  he  made  his  appeals  to  the  public,  which  tended 
to  the  final  explosion  of  vast  abuse,  if  not  peculation. 

When  the  army  of  reserve  was  formed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  Dr.  Jackson  was  apiwinted  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals.  The  physician-general  and  surgeon-general 
had  not  been  con.sulted,  and  they  probably  considered  that  this 
appointment  would  be  regarded  as  a  marked  censm%  of  their  past 
conduct;  for  tlieir  proceedings  relative  to  the  depot  hospitals, 
when  they  condemned  Dr.  Jackson"'s  practice,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  it  by  fair  evidence,  were  now  fully  exposed 
in  the  statements  given  in  his  publications  of  1803.  The  com- 
missioners, who  were  appointed  under  the  autliority  of  parliament 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  different 
military  departments  of  the  state,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
mcdicaL  among  otliers,  and  in  the  fifth  report,  wliich  came  out 
in  1808,  suggested  alterations  in  that  branch  of  the  eervice, 
which  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds  of  Sir  Lucas 
Pepj-s  and  Mr.  Keate*.  Dr.  Jackson  lia^l  written  on  different 
occasions  upon  the  subject  of  medical  arrangement  for  armies, 
and  the  comuiissionem,  it  appears,  had  looked  into  his  books. 
The  physician-general  and  surgeon-general,  with  correct  pre- 
science, were  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  rejected  from 
their  offices,  in  consecpience  of  the  information  of  the  report. 
Their  indignation  could  scarcely  have  been  applied  to  the  com- 
missioners without  a  dread  of  pains  and  penalties  in  their  official 
capacity.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  safer  object,  and  a  groat  sliare 
of  that  indignation  yvas  directed  at  him,  under  the  supposition 
that  he  was  the  source  from  which  the  information  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  derived.  Mr.  Keate  published  observations 
on  the  Parliamentarj'  Report ;  and,  in  an  appendix,  protended  to 
give  an  account  of  Dr.  Jackson.  This  was  apparently.  Dr.  Jack- 
son considered,  purposely  done  for  ofTence,  as  it  was  uncon- 
nected vnih  his  subject,  and  directly  m  dcfianco  of  the  customary 


"  Letter  to  Sir  DstUI  Dundas, 
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discipline  of  the  army.  Dr.  Jackson  moved  for  an  invof^iga- 
tion  before  a  military  court.  Mr.  Ivcate  refused  to  accede; 
and,  as  Dr.  Jackson  v,-as  on  lialf-pay,  he  was  prccludtid  from 
tleinanding  it*.  In  c^>nse(iucnce  of  this  rt'fiisal,  ho  addroRsed  a 
lett«r  In  him,  which  was  biiJ  before  tlie  ptibhc,  pn)ving  ck^ariy 
the  groundIcsBnrs.s  of  the  assertions  which  he  liad  madc^  or  rf 
the  facts  which  he  Itad  alleged ;  and  expressing  hi.s  surprise 
*•  tliut  a  man  »o  arraigned  should  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office 
of  flurgeon-geneial,  till  acquitted  by  public  trial*,'  When  events 
in  Spain  made  almost  every  one  det^irous  to  give  aid  in  a  cause 
so  noble^  Dr.  Jackson  liad  it  iutimuted  to  the  Duke  uf  York, 
that  if  his  servicva  could  be  useful,  they  were  entirely  at  his 
royal  Iiij*hnese*3  disposal,  and  thnt  it  iistn  a  matter  of  indiffvrence 
to  him  in  ipitai  rani  he  «erved.  The  offer  was  referred,  through 
the  secretary  of  war,  to  the  anny  medical  board.  The  phx-siciau- 
geiK-nJ  and  surgt'on-genural  replied,  tliat  there  were  various,  and, 
in  tlieir  opinion,  unsurmountable  objections  to  his  being  em- 
ployed in  the  medical  department  of  the  array.  Here  waa 
another  blow.  They  were  dcaired  to  stat^  them — and  did  so  at 
great  length.  It  would  W;  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  them.  They  were  aftcnvarda  demolished  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  him  against  whom  they  were  levelled.  In  reply 
to  an  attack  upon  hia  |)ractice,  he  thus  expresses  himself,  with 
a  truthftilness  that  loses  nothing  from  the  cool  contempt  with 
which  it  is  stated: — "  If  my  doctrines  and  practices  be  erroneous, 
it  is  time  tluit  they  should  be  publicly  prowribod;  hut  it  would 
be  unfair^  and  it  might  be  injurious,  to  proscribe  them  on  the 
bare  asserUon  of  the  president  uf  tlie  college,  who  never  saw  me 
treat  a  single  case  of  disease,  and  who  apixuirs  himself  never 
to  have  txeatoil  a  patient  of  the  class  upon  which  my  practice 
was  tried.  The  dlneasea  of  the  soldier,  and  those  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  are  often  of  a  diifereut  character;  and  I  am  aware 
,  any  man  of  common  sense  nuiy  conceive  it,  tliat  meims  wliich 
harsh^  and  witich  might  even  1>g  dangerous  on  the  delicate 
conditions  of  those  pci-sons  who  onlinarily  foil  under  Sir  Luca.s'a 
care,  though  (wweriul  in  effect,  ai-e  [>eri*eotly  safe  as  applied  to 
violent  diseases  in  the  more  robust  subjects  with  whom  I  have 
been  cliielly  concerned."  The  subjoined  correspondenco  will  ex- 
plain itself.     

*  Letter  to  Sit  UAvid  Dundaa. 
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"  Sim  "  Medical  Hoard  Ofort,  15(/i  Oct.  1808. 

'*  Id  consequence  of  your  letter  to  Colonel  Gfjrtlont  datcil 
6lh  instant,  having  been  referre^l,  through  the  Secrctan*  at  War.  to 
tlu!  Artny  Medical  Boanl  for  thuir  report,  it  becomes  niTcssnry  to  know 
at  what  university  or  college,  and  nt  what  time  you  obtuined  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  and  1  liave  therefore  to  re<juesl  ihiit 
you.  will  bend  to  nie,  as  speedily  as  possible,  your  diploma  of  M.D..  or 
^n  exact  transcript  thereof,  and  of  the  signatures  thereunto  annexed, 
for  the  information  of  the  Army  Medical  Board. 

*'  I  am  Sir,  &c. 
{Signal)        "T.  Kkate." 
To  Dr.  H.  Jackson. 

Answer  to  th  abote. 

«SiB,  *'CaiUe  Eden,  Oct.  17,  1S03. 

*'  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  I5tli  instant,  (to  which, 

considered  as  a  tommttnicution  from  the  Board  to  which  His  Majesty 

has  committed  the  medical  concerns  of  his  army,  I  think  it  my  duty 

to  reply),  I  have  briefly  to  observe,  that  I  commenced  my  academical 

studies  at  Eilinburgh  in  the  year  1708,  hut  tliat  1  afterwards  studied 

at  other  places  wliere  I  thought  I  had  the  chance  of  acquirinj^  knuxvledge, 

particularly  at  Paris,  and   that  1  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 

Medicine  in  the  year  1785,  at  the   University  of  Leyden,  where,  as 

tlic   members  of  the  Medical  Board  I  presume  know>  it  cannot  be 

purcliascd  for  a  mere  sum  of  money.     Vou  require  that  I  transmit  my 

diploma,  or  an  cxot-t  transcript  of  it,  to  your  office  for  the  information 

of  the  Medical  Board ;  but  tUia  part  of  your  request  I  cannot  fulfil. 

I  carried  my  dipluma  with  mc  when  1  entered  the  army  in  the  year 

1705,  as  it  was  probable  it  might  be  required  of  me,  and  as  it  was  left, 

with  some  books  and  other  lieavy  baggage,  at  HelvoctsluySf  it  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  year  1794,  or  beginning  of  1795,  tn 

common  witli  tlie  otJier  heavy  baggage  of  the  army.    Sudi  was  the  fate 

of  my  diploma.    I  never,  I  believe,  was  suspected  of  imposition  on  tlie 

public  or  the  service;  but  if  any  doubt  remain  on  the  mind  of  the 

Board  on  this  head,  or  if  the  Boanl   be  desirous  to  scrutini2,c  the 

legality  of  the  form  of  my  medical  diploma,  it  may  satisfy  its  curiosity, 

and  fulfil  its  duty,  by  applying  to  the  Rector  Magnificus  at  Leyden, 

who  will  order  a  copy  of  it,  and  also  a  copy  oi  my  thesis,  to  be  furnished 

from  the  records  and  stores  of  the  university.     Tliis  is  oil  I  have  to 

say  on  tlie  subject. 

(Siffiicd)     "Robert  Jackson,  M.D.** 

Thomas  Keate,  Entj. 
Surgeon- general. 
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Copy  of  a  Leiirr  to  Cotoitrt  G^rdon^  Military  Svmtary^ 
DuUd  Z^ih  Oct.  IbUH. 
"  Sib, 

**  I  ara  unwilUnj;^  to  intrude  on  your  time  unnecesMmly,  but 
tlie  ftUT;pM>ii'genenl  kavtog  wriUcu  a  letter  lo  me  requesting  U>  know 
wberc  I  grailujiteJ  as  pliy»iciaii»  aii'J  further.  Iiaving  ilcsirvtl  that  I 
seud  him,  for  the  infunn.atloii  uf  ih<*  Moilical  BuarJ,  my  diploma,  ur 
an  exact  transcript  of  it,  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  tmnsmitling  to  you  a 
copy  of  my  answer  to  his  requeftt,  aa  he  givcat  rnc  to  understand,  that 
it  ix  iiuule  in  con^e^ueuu;  of  my  letter  tu  you  of  the  6th  instant  being 
referred  to  the  Board.  After  tlir  knowledge  wliich  the  Medical  Board 
posscju  of  me  and  my  services,  the  denmnd  mode  in  Mr.  Keatc'*  letter 
appears  unnecessary ;  I  even  feel  it  as  an  in«tult  on  my  honour,  inas- 
much as  it  goes  to  insinuate  that  1  had  practised  an  imposition  on 
the  public,  and  on  (hat  account  I  could  not  have  noticed  it,  did  I  not 
hold  it  to  be  a  public  duty  to  refuse  no  information  to  tltose  who  act 
in  ofTidal  capacili«a,  though  1  may  be  aware  that  a  liniHter  purpose  is 
thereby  bccoded.  My  diploma  was  lost  oo  service  with  my  other 
heavy  baggmge.  As  it  may  be  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  firaoi 
Leyden  University  dining  the  continuance  of  tlie  war,  if  any  doubt  of 
its  having  existed  should  remain  witli  any  one.  I  can  refer  to  a  gcntlc- 
nwn  now  in  Enirlnud,  (Dr.  Cogan.  a.  man  of  literary  craiiicnce),  who 
wan  at  Leyden  at  tlie  time-,  and  who,  as  Ue  itad  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
will,  I  bclievi.;,  certify  to  the  circumstance  of  my  liaving  received  the 
diploma  uf  M.D.  at  tlie  time  stated. 

'*  1  have.  &c. 
(Signed)         **  Robert  Jackson." 

There  is  a  point  of  endurance,  under  a  deliberate  Bystem  of 
injurioua  aud  insulting  imiioyaace,  beyond  which  even  a  good- 
natured  and  a  meek-nunded  num  will  not  go.  Nature  will  be 
,  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  all  conventional  and  prudential  consider- 
iktiona,  will  aaaert  its  "own.  Violence  Is  to  Ijc  deprecated^  but  when 
U  is  excited  by  stin^ng  and  HyKteinatic  provocation,  it  will  plead 
for  extenuation,  according  to  thi?  amount  of  previous  obloquy. 
While  smarting  under  a  sense  of  accumulated  injur)',  Dr.  Jackson 
met  the  aiai»  whom  he  had  conclusive  reason  to  consider  as  his 
hitter,  uncompromising,  and  unscrupulouH  enemy.  He  was  hurried 
Into  what  tlie  law  declares  to  be  an  assault,  for 

Who  can  tic  wise,  omoxcd,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Legal  and  nentral,  in  a  moment? 

Among  the  materials  placed  at  our  disposal  is  Dr.  Jaekson'i^ 


,  account  of  this  transaction. 


It  is  written  in  his  own  hand, 
fa 
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and  was  evidently  intended  to  be  printed — most  probably  in 
some  new  edition  of  one  of  his  works  (perhaps  T/te  Ilttmarks 
on  the  Cotistitiiiion  of  the  Army  Medical  Department)  which  ho 
contemplated  publishing^  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry 
the  intention  out.  In  justice  to  his  memorj',  and  as  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  document  of  a  much-injured  but  high-souled 
and  noble  character,  wc  give  it  entire. 

"Tlie  author  is  unwilling  to  obtrude  liimself  on  the  notice  of  tlie 
public,  in  matters  which  may  be  supposed  to  relate  merely  to  himself; 
but  he  believes  he  will  be  excused  for  troubling  it  witli  a  short  detail  of 
mailers,  not  unimportant  to  the  conccma  of  tlie  medical  departuient 
alone,  but  to  the  discipline  of  the  British  array.  The  author  had 
written  books,  with  the  design  of  giWng  information  on  tlie  subject 
of  miUtary  health,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  explain,  to  those  whom  it 
nay  concern,  such  circumstancea  in  bis  conduct  as  may  appear  to 
aflect  his  character.  He  was  proscribed,  it  is  to  Iw  observed,  from 
the  medical  8er\ice  of  the  British  anuy,  in  tlie  year  1803  ;  and,  it  may 
be  ad<lc<l,  that  he  was  proscrllwd  through  secret  influence ;  for  the 
official  tcbtimunies  of  approbation  of  his  professional  conduct  were 
ample — as  complete  as  were  ever  given  to  a  medical  man,  aud  as 
satisfactory  ;«  any  reasonable  person  could  desire.  The  British  nation 
stoo<l  forward,  at  one  time,  as  the  champion  of  European  liberties 
against  the  emperor  of  France;  and,  amongst  its  otlicr  undertakings, 
it  attempted,  in  autumn  laOS,  to  support  the  Marquis  dc  la  Romana,  as 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  force,  which  resisted  the  usurper  Napo- 
leon. The  marquis  was  equipiied  in  England ;  and,  among  other  pro- 
visions, lie  required  a  British  medical  otBccr  to  adjust  the  medical 
roncema  of  the  loyal  Spanish  army.  The  requisition  of  the  mari[uis 
was  known  to  Ccneml  Calvert,  who  was  then  adjutant-jrcncral  of  the 
British  army,  and  who  was  the  tried  friend  of  the  author,  under  all  tlie 
combinations  that  had  been  formed  to  oppress  him.  The  appointment 
to  the  superintenilcnce  of  tin*  medical  department  of  this  Spanish  force 
did  not,  in  the  general's  opinion,  interfere  with  the  domain  of  the 
British  army  medical  board,  and,  on  tliat  ground,  the  author's  name 
was  mentioned  for  it  to  the  secretary  for  the  war  department,  who  at 
once  acceded  to  t!ie  pro])osition,  and  desired  that  the  author  might 
come  to  London  without  delay.  The  miuister  at  war  had  communi- 
cated on  the  subject  with  liis  royal  highness  tlie  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  said  to  have  approved  and  consented  that  a  commission  to  the 
office  should  be  made  out,  and  entered  in  the  liritUh  Gazftte^  prior  to 
the  author's  departure  from  England,  with  a  view  to  give  "  liim  autho- 
rity  and  other  nccommodntions  which  the  British  service  could  afford/' 
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Tlie  ]»liysicut«-£rrneTul  and  wirgeon-general  were  apprized  of  Itis  arrival 
in  lAtixicn.  and  of  ihc  purpose  for  wliicli  be  harl  Imen  sent  for.  Tlio 
nicdicttl  concrnis  of  the  Spanish  aimy  could  not  in  propriety  be  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Briti.sh  niMtral  boanl ;  tlic  phyii- 
lian-gencnil  and  surgcon-gcnenU,  notwithstanding,  interfered,  and  put 
every  engine,  lawful  and  uidawful,  in  requisition,  to  counteract  the 
tr^solvc  of  tliu  minister-at-war  to  Uie  author's  appointment.  It  did 
not  appear  in  the  Gazette  at  the  time  expected;  and  the  physician- 
general,  exulting  in  the  secret  manceuiTea  of  himself  and  collea^e,  waa 
inipnident  to  boast,  among  his  friends  ond  acquainloiice,  that  it  ncrcr 
would  take  place.  Tlic  report  reached  the  author*^  ear,  and  he  re- 
quested an  interview  witli  the  minister^at-war,  that  he  mi(^ht  learn  the 
ttulti.  The  minister,  Lord  Caatlereagh,  was  a  courtier  and  a  polite 
man ;  he  assured  him  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  dctenninalion  of 
government ;  but  the  c^'ent  shewed  that  there  was  a  change,  and  that 
his  lordship  dissembled,  or  that  the  physician-ifeneral  <ipokc  from  autho- 
rity superior  to  the  uflieial  authority  of  the  state.  Hie  interdict  which 
biirred  the  appointment  was  said  tu  liave  been  obtained  ihruu^h  an 
influence  not  acknowledged  to  exi8t  in  the  British  constitution  *.  It 
marked  a  mncuur  and  malitznity  in  the  physic! an -f^cDcral  and  fiur(;eon<- 
gcnoraJ,  which^  for  tlte  credit  of  human  nature,  we  are  disposed  to 
beUeve  has  few  examplss  among  men,  particularly  among  men  of  the 
metlical  profesaiou.  It  may  he  in  the  recollection  uf  the  reader,  that 
cbo^^  were  made  by  tlic  physicJau-gcneral  and  Ids  cuUeague  against 
IJK  author,  in  the  year  1  BO  I ,  for  improper  treatment  of  tlie  sick  in  tlie 
hospital  of  the  army  depot.  Tlie  charges  were  investigated  by  a  IwanI 
uf  medical  oflScers,  appointed  specially  by  the  eonimaii<ler-in-cliief  for 
tlic  purpose  of  investigatiun,  and  declared  to  be  unl'oundod.  Ulie  com- 
maoder-in-chicf,  in  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  the  special 
board,  reprimanded  the  pliysician-gcneral  and  aurgcun-gcneral,  as  pre- 
ccnting  an  unfounded  accusation,  aikd  censured  tbooi  severely  on  the 
manner  o(  making  it  up. 

"This  ia  the  fact;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  in  tlio  memory  of  tlie 
pbvMcian  and  surgeon- general  in  the  year  1H09,  when  tliey  re}>eated 
the  charges  which  were  given  in  in  the  month  of  Utrcenibcr  1801; 
charges  wliich  had  been  refuted,  and  flic  refutation  uf  which  bad  been 
accompanied  by  a  reprimand  from  the  commander-in-cliicf,  which,  to 
nteu  of  honor,  would  liavc  l>een  tantamount  to  dismisf^ion  from  tlieir 
hi^b  truHt ;  for  they  were  told  perempturily  that  they  had  abused  it. 
The  pbyaiciAU-geociBl  took  occauon,  at  this  time,  to  add,  tliat  the 


*  This  ia  utuknuwd  ab  referring  to  the  Ute  Qu(«i  Cbulotle. 
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nuthor  wan  not  legally  qualified  to  exercise  the  profession  of  phy&ictan 
in  Great  Britain,  anil  that,  in  his  opinion,  as  president  of  the  Uoilege  ol' 
I'liViiicians  of  Loudou,  he,  the  author,  was  chargeable  with  matpraciice 
in  the  care  of  tlie  sick.  It  was  not  considered  aa  an  opinion  uf  value; 
f<^  it  was  given  without  knowledge,  and  it  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
his  estimation  ;  liut  it  was  an  opinion  from  high  official  authority,  and 
as  it  was  received  at  tiie  tlorse  Guards,  it  was  important  that  it  should 
not  remain  noted  in  tine  cominander-in-chiers  office  without  an  answer 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  A  letter  waa  therefore  written  requesting 
tlwt  tlie  suhject  should  be  referred  to  tlie  decision  of  a  military  court,  so 
tlial  it  might  be  known  publickly  whwc  the  truth  was;  for,  though  the 
charges  had  been  made  and  refuted,  it  was  only  at  the  army  dejiot  that 
this  was  officially  and  correctly  known.  The  author  being  on  half-pay, 
was  not,  in  the  opinion  uf  the  judgc-advocatc-genenii,  entitled  to 
demand  a  court-martial,  but  was  told,  in  rather  a  courteous  manner, 
that  the  civil  courts  were  open  to  him.  The  civil  courts  of  England  are 
not  open  to  men  who  have  little  money,  and  if  they  were  so  open,  dvil 
courts  arc  not  courts  to  judge  what  belongs  to  military  discipline  and 
deconmi.  The  autlior  did  not  desire  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
pecuniary  losses  which  might  have  been  sustained  tlu'ough  calumny;  he 
only  desired  trial,  tliat  his  conduct  might  he  known,  and  his  character 
publicly  vindicated  or  condemned ;  he  considered  liimseU'  to  be  injured, 
and  the  authority  of  tlie  commander-in-chief  to  be  insulted  and  offended. 
There  is  not  another  instance  in  militar>*  record  where  accusations  Itave 
been  brought  against  an  individual  and  refuted,  tlie  accusers  repri- 
manded, and  the  reprimand  acquiesced  in  for  a  ienn  of  years,  without 
an  attempt  to  shew  error  in  the  facts  that  brought  out  the  reprimand, 
tliat  has  been  again  repeated,  or,  if  repeated,  Uiat  hag  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  |H.*naUy,  perhaps  wiiliout  peremptory  dismission  from 
the  sen'ice.  The  sentence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  ia 
decisive;  and  the  author  believes  that  he  is  safe  in  saying,  that  a 
militAT)'  officer  who  had  offended  in  the  manner  the  phvsician-generaJ 
and  surgeon-general  had  done,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  and  con- 
dition, would  have  been  e.x]>eUcd  the  army  as  his  slightest  punishment. 
Tlic  physician-general  and  surgeon- general  were  too  high  for  punisli- 
ment,  or  the  author  was  too  low  for  justice ! 

"  The  autlior  sought  for  trial  in  a  military  court,  but  failed  in  obtain- 
ing it ;  and  as  the  physictan-and  surgeon-general  were  insolent,  or  were 
conceived  by  him  to  bo  innolent,  through  the  protection  of  tlic  higher 
powers,  which  refused  to  grant  a  hearing,  he  was  irritated,  and  urged  to 
give  personal  chastisement,  as  a  dernier  retaort^  in  denial  of  law.  The 
(wo  colleagues  stood  in  one  predicament,  in  the  estimate  of  the  author; 
but  the  cltastisement  fell  upon  the  surgeon-general,  as  tlie  first  of  the 
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4>6!Bnder9  vrho  cnisac;!  his  \iai\i;  lie  wu  mtt  by  acciilent,  acro![te<1,  and 
sftcr  being  infcimied  Utat  Uh  conduct  was  6uch  as  deserved  it,  the 
clwstisenient  was  given  by  laying  a  cane  ujion  hii  shoulders.  Tlie  act 
ivas  deemed  au  asuaiilt,  and  six  uiontlig'  confiiiemeiit  in  the  King'«  Bench 
prison  was  tlic  jMiniahment  awanled.  No  remark  is  here  made  on  the 
sentence  of  ihc  court.  The  law  of  tlie  country  was  oflended  hy  the 
author ;  the  punishment  was  In  legal  form ;  and  it  was  borne  with 
(Kittenre  and  good  tein|fer  through  all  its  duration. 

"Notwithstanding  that  the  faulty  conatitutiun  of  the  army  mcdiciit 
boanl  had  been  pointed  out  in  tlie  writings  of  the  author  and  otlier 
cxpericnerd  army  medical  officers,  and  also  exposed  by  the  official 
report  of  the  commissioner^}  of  miHtary  enquirs',  it  continued  unrcformed 
until  the  parliamentar)' enquiry  in  181<>.on  the  subject  of  the  Walcliercn 
Expedition,  brouglit  out  facts  respecting  the  members  of  the  board  which 
liabed  the  public,  and  took  from  them,  particularly  from  the  physi- 
ft-gCBeral«  the  jtrotection  of  the  liii^her  authorities  of  the  state.  They 
at  last  «et  aside,  and  replaced  bv  a  new  mi>dical  establishment, 
^COlksisUng  of  a  director-general  and  twu  princijial  inspectors,  all  men  of 
military  experience. 

*'  The  iiitcrdiet  of  the  late  boartl  having  ceased  with  its  dissolution 
the  year  2S10,  Mr.  M"eir,  the  new  director- gen  era  I,  thiukinK  Utc 
utl)or'B  services  might  be  useful  to  the  troops  in  the  West  Indice, 
asked  him  whether  he  woidd  again  serve  there ;  assent  being  signified, 
liis  name  was  submitted  to  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  then  commander-in- 
chief;  Sir  David  deniurredj  not  being  disposed  to  bo  troubled  with 
a  man  who  was  coniudered  insubordinate ;  Mr.  Weir  urged,  stating 
that  he  Imd  not  found  him  bo  on  service.  Tlie  commander-in-chief 
reluctantly  assenteiU  adding,  that  the  .ippointment.  if  made,  must  be  nt 
his  (the  director- ccneral's)  responsibility  ;  Mr.  Weir  replied,  that  it 
should  Iw  so.  The  name  was  sent  to  the  Gazette,  and  the  autlior 
]mme<liately  proceeded  to  the  windward  and  leeward  West  India  iHland 
station.  When  tlie  tour  of  duty  temiinated,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
produce  testimonies  that  Mr.  Weir  was  fully  acquitted  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  had  so  generously  and  courageously  undertaken/' 

Tn  the  year  1809,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  confined  to 

the  King^s  Bench  priaon  six.  montlis  for  the  assault  .alluded  to. 

At  the  trial  in  court  he  allowed  judgment  agaiast  him  to  paaa  by 

'default,  niaUiug  no  attempt,  through  eouusel,  to  screen  hinisvlf 

'from  the  conRccpiences  of  tlic  act,  or  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  which 

by  those  conversant  with  all  the  circumataucee,  was  conaidered 

tsevere.     Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  othenvise,  as  the  counsel  for 

jjroaccution  did  not  fail  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  high 
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official  Ration  of  his  client,  and  the  instibordinatp  conduct  of 
the  accused,  wliich  he  eitlier  appeared  to  be  asliauied  of,  or 
did  not  dare  to  employ  counsel  to  defend.  Thus,  by  the  doctor's 
incoiiHtderate  or  intentional  negligence,  no  extenuating  matter 
was  brouglit  to  tlio  knowledge  of  the  bench  or  the  jury.  The 
prosecutor  had  it  all  liis  own  way,  in  consequence  of  the  defend- 
ant ingenuously  disdaining  to  gloss  over  a  transaction  springing 
from  honest  indignation,  under  a  keen  sense  of  tyranny  and  in- 
jtury.  In  consequence  of  this  mistaken  silence,  and  no  mitigating 
eircnmstancos  being  put  upon  record,  tlic  unfavourable  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  court  by  tlie  speech  of  the  adverse  counsel 
nmy  be  supposed  to  have,  in  some  degree,  influenced  the  judg- 
ment. During  the  period  of  confinement  in  the  King's  Ueach, 
his  hencvolcnt  character  was  manifested  by  his  gratuitously  be- 
stowing professional  attendance  and  advice  upon  the  sick  and 
ailing  prisoners.  Engaged  for  sevend  hours  daily  in  this  cha- 
ritable occupation,  with  acces-s  to  books,  the  exercise  of  his  pea, 
and  frequent  visits  from  his  oldest  and  l>est  friend.  Sir  Harry 
Calvert,  and  others,  the  confinement  was  neither  tediowi  nor  irk- 
some :  in  fact,  he  said,  it  passed  pleasantly.  Mis  kindness 
to  the  prisoners  was  so  greatly  a])preciatcd,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  liljcration  he  was  presented  witli  an  address  of  thanks,  signed 
by  every  individual ;  and  all  of  them  who  were  able,  assembled 
at  the  door  of  liis  apartment,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
prison-gate,  there  testifying  tlie  warm  sincerity  of  their  grati- 
tude, by  parting  cheers,  and  acclamations  of  '*God  bless  you!" 
He  often  mentioned  afte^^va^ds,  tliat  he  prized  this  addrpss  from 
the  prisoners,  more  highly  than  any  diploma  or  testimonial  of 
merit  that  had  ever  been  tcudereil  to  him. 

As  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson  above,  in  1810  the  govem- 
meat  instituted  an  important  cliange  in  the  constitution  of  the 
anuy  meilical  department.  The  board,  consisting  of  a  j>hy8iciaii- 
general,  a  surgeon-general,  and  an  inspector-general,  was  dis- 
solved. It  was  high  time.  It  had  either  winked  at,  or  fostered, 
a  8}-stem  of  enormous  abuse.  The  system  of  hospital  manage- 
ment and  diseipltjio  carried  out  by  Dr.  Jackson  at  the  military 
depot  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  (oow  long  since  become  that  of 
the  whole  British  army),  was  so  simple,  economical,  and  cfTectivc 
in  all  its  parts,  that  it  had  struck  dismay  into  tlie  hearts  of 
contractors  and  pun'eyors,  who  felt  their  occu])ation  gone,  under 
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a  rule  of  weckljr  audit,  at  which  the  wine  and  porter  eontiactor, 
tlic  medical  stores  and  surgeons^  instruments'  cootractor,  the 
purveyor;  in  short,  the  entire  host  of  harpies  that  had  battened 
on  the  epnltation  of  the  day,  took  the  alanu.  The  ver}-  official 
existence  of  such  a  man  as  Jackson  was  ruin  to  them.  This  was 
only  to  be  evaded  by  kis  ruin,  and  that  they  sought,  afler  the 
fanIiioD  specified  in  the  forejEfoinji  pages,  to  effect,  with  the  aid 
of  a  not  very  scrupulous  board,  that  passed  enormous  stima,  say 
of  seventy  thousand  pounds  even,  unaudited  and  unchecked! 
»He  stood  the  storm  fimi  and  undaunted,  and  strenuously  de- 
'inanded  an  investigation  before  a  court  martial,  which  tlie  then 
oommander-iu -chief.  Sir  David  Dundas,  for  reasons  not  known 
to  us,  declined  to  grant.  But,  as  Napoleon  would  say,  the 
of  the  board  was  fulfilled — it  ceased  to  reign*.  The 
nent  of  the  army  medical  department  was  now  vested  in 
a  director-geoeraJ  of  the  whole,  assisted  by  thpoo  princijial  inspec- 
tors, upon  a  plan  analogous  tu  tliat  adopted  iu  other  branches 
of  the  military*  executive. 

This  dtangc  opened  the  door  to  Dr.  JackaonV  return  to  acti^'O 
loe,  witJiout  any  sacrifice  of  his  feelings;  for  it  was  founded 
upon  tlie  ycry  principles  he  had  strenuously  advocated.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1811,  a  >-acancy  liaving  occurred  in  the  direction  of  the 
medical  affairs  of  the  West  India  station,  this  enteri^rising  ser- 
vant of  tlie  public,  notwithstanding  his  previous  toils  in  the 
torrid  zone,  came  again  forward,  with  unimpaired  talents  and 
undiminished  zeal,  to  offer  bis  sen-ice,  which  was  accepted.  He 
pursued  for  several  years  a  most  active  superintending  duty,  visit- 
ing, at  intervals,  all  the  islands  and  colonies  within  the  military 
command;  finally  contributing  to  the  records  deposited  in  the 
director-geDeral''s  office  a  most  valuable  series  of  health  inspec- 
tion reports,  comprising  the  topography  and  diseases  of  every 
island  and  station  occupied  by  British  troops  in  the  AVest  Indies, 
including  Jamaica,  to  which  his  inspection  was  extended,  under 
a  special  commission. 


"  A  vtUlUf  clingi  to  foniu.  Wbat- 
cier  hits  been  unce  tuntitutcd  ha«  a  r»u«> 
ciutivc  power.  Had  systems  have  ■  fatal 
,  /emotUiy.  The  mcilicKl  bomrd  one,  it 
ntiKht  he  HUpiwcil,  hod  received  its  qui. 
etus  for  ever,  'lliirty  yean  after  their 
cxtincuua  m  Eoftland,  where  the/  lud 
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been  found  ioex{>cdicnt,  there  has  been 
«  revival  in  India  of  physician-Ke^'"^ 
and  BurKcon-gencTshi,  forn;iiig  board*  of 
adtDinistrauon  lor  Uic  iLrmy  medit.'al 
departmcnLof  the  Honourable  Kii*t  India 
Company. 
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In  181*1  he  returned  to  Enr/land,  and  two  years  afterwards 
|iBttocnted  to  the  public*  the  sum  of  liis  oljservationH  ou  ihu  recent 
service,  namely*  A  Sketch  u/  the  //igtoty  and  Cure  of  Febrile 
Diseaiaes ;  more  pi/rticuiarfy  as  iJtcy  appear  in  the  Went  Indies 
autojuf  the  >Soldieni  of  the  firitish  Army.  Of  this  work  a  second 
e<Utinn  was  published  in  1820,  containing,  besides  other  additions, 
a  moat  vahiable  summary  of  his  official  reports  on  military  posi- 
tions, barraclvs,  and  hospitals,  in  the  AVeat  Indies,  wliich  had 
been  submitted  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  on  that  station, 
between  the  years  I8l:i  and  I  SI  5,  with  the  view  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  l>est  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  and  livens  of  the  niihtary  in  that  climate,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  husbanding  the  mihtary  resources  of  the 
nation.  Of  this  edition  the  following  notice  was  taken  in  the 
bibliographical  record  of  the  Qiiarterfy  Journal  of  Medical  Sc 
'  The  matter  indt«d  of  thes(*  two  volumes  offers  a  most  astonish- 
ing fund  of  information  on  the  subject  of  fever,  and  no  tropical 
visitor,  in  particuhir,  should  procee<l  to  his  destination  wthout 
possessing  the  work.  The  Euro|)ean  physician,  too,  will  find 
that  the  veteran  Jackson  has  anticipated  almost  cverj-  modem 
writer  on  fever  in  all  those  points  of  pathology  and  practice  in 
which  we  excel  our  forefathers/ 

We  have  become,  in  self-defence,  such  a  military  nation,  that 
whatever  has  reference  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  our  soldiers 
Is  of  importance.  l)r.  Jackson's  sentiments  on  all  such  subjects 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration,  and  deserve  to  be  as 
widely  disseminated  as  possible.  We  offer  no  apologj'  therefore  to 
our  military  readers  for  adverting  to  them.  Though  himself  a 
rigid  disciplinarian,  Dr.  Jackson  considered  the  Prussian  principle 
of  terror  as  a  degrading  one.  and  advocated,  throughout  his  long 
career,  the  cultivation  of  a  kindly  communion  between  the  British 
officer  and  private  soldier,  deeming  that  the  latter  ought  ever  to 
be  treated  as  a  rational  being.  *  Whether  with  the  mcthcal  or 
military  officer,'  he  8a)'s,  *  the  heart  must  Ije  warm  with  cliarity, 
the  mind  finn  in  knowledge ;  for  no  class  of  men  are  more  dex- 
terous in  probing  the  rotten  parts  of  the  heart,  or  in  unmasking 
the  weak  mind  of  their  superior,  than  the  mass  of  common  sol- 
diers.' He  goes  on  to  observe,  *  The  physician  restores  the 
sick  soldier  to  health;  the  military  officer  witnesses  the  process; 
he  is  in  some  degree  the  master  of  the  mean;*,  and  he  is  judge 
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of  the  effect.  The  soldier  who  is  consoled  bj"  the  words  of  friend- 
ship, as  be  Hes  fcehtc  and  dejected  in  the  hospital-bed,  gives 
ooorage  to  tlie  arm  in  the  iield  when  restored  to  the  vigour  of 
ht*ahh,  conquers  like  a  hero,  or  falls  by  the  side  of  his  officer 
and  friend — his  wounds  in  front,  and  his  face  towards  tlie  enemy.'' 
On  the  same  rational  grounds,  he  is  opposed  to  all  rexatious 
reatrictJons,  especially  in  hot  climates  and  unhealthy  countries^ 
in  which  he  often  witnessed  their  ill  eHects  on  health  and  morals. 
'  In  the  West  Indies,  for  instance,  uistcad  of  being  restricted 
firom  labour,  if  the  soldier  were  penuitted  to  do  for  himself  what- 

■  ever  be  is  capable  of  cloing,  his  health  would  Hufler  less  tliaii 
it  now  does,  the  mind  would  bo  occupied,  there  would  be  satis- 

Lfihctioo,  and  fewer  of  those  causes  of  temptation  which  in  idle- 
as  lead  tliem  into  error.*  He  oven  adduces  several  instances 
in  which  hard  labour  was  performed  by  British  soldiers  in  tropical 
climates,  with  ob\ious  effecte  upon  health,  morals,  and  happiness, 
while  the  work  was  under  execution.  This  is  precisely  wliat 
Sir  John  Moore  observed  while  serving  in  tlie  West  Indies.  He 
condemned  tlie  system  of  Icavinj^  the  Holdier  *to  lounge  the  whole 
day  in  tJie  barracks,  where  the  air  cannot  bo  good,  and  where, 

^from  indolence,  his  body  becomes  enervated,  and  liable  to  dis- 

rorder/  The  same  distinguiRheil  authority  concludes  that  *  with 
a  Roman  instead  of  a  modem  exercise  and  disci[>line,  tlie  troops 
in  the  West  Indies  might,  I  am  convinced,  be  kcjit  healthy.* 
'Planters,'  testifies  Dr.  Jackson,  Mvho  may  l>e  said  to  work  liard, 
experience  good  iK^alth,  com|)aratively ;  even  soldiers  arc  healthy 
when  actively  employed ;  tliey  suffer  when  they  remain  immured 
in  barracks  in  ease  and  apathy.*  The  entire  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion in  these  two  authorities  is  ij^ratifying  as  remarkable;  and 
it  is  here  prcsenttMl  to  the  military'  and  medical  reader,  as  a 
question  bearing  essentially  on  the  wel&rc  of  troc^s ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  it  Is  one  tliat,  up  to  this  day,  has  not  received 

'the  practical  attention  and  dcvolopement  due  to  it.  To  the 
honoiur  of  Dr.  Jackson  bo  it  recorded,  that  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  he  advocated  the  removal  of  the  European  tnwips  to  the 
mountain  ranges,   in  all  our  West  Indian  colonies*.      L'nliappily 


*  Tbough  the  rollowing  Kxtraci  is 
nuhcrlonfc,  it  bean  to  importanily  upon 
tht  Bubjcct  of  military  hcftltb,  ibat  we 
4caiB  h  rigfat  to  lubjoio  it  :— 

"Where   OUT  Europenn   troopa  are 


now  well  located,  m  refpertM  health,  It 
hia  happenrtl  juHt  as  in  the  Weil  Indica, 
*b7  arcidcnt.*  But  it  munt  not  be 
nippOMtl  that  it  is  ooly  in  the  leleclion 
of  liici  for  permanent  catnps  and  rantun- 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  tlie  mind  of  military  authority  was 
not  at  that  time  prepai*ed  for  this  salutan*  change.  It  was  not, 
however,  allowed  to  rest  there.     The  inspection  reports,  alluded 


menti  tbu  cmre  U  aeeetanrf  i  the  (Kcupa- 
tion  of  a  had  locality,  i/  but  for  on*  niyA/, 
iniiy  be  productive  of  BCtioui  evil,  m  I 
wtmesscd,  and  suffered  from  in  my  own 
pcnon,  in  Upper  Ava. 

Happy  tlie  conditian  t>f  the  Kuropcnn 
Milillcr,  had  a  tiihe  of  ihe  auiiis  »pcni  in 
erecting  barrackii,  bceii  applied  to  pur- 
jioiics  of  preparing  Euitahl?  acconitncHla* 
tton  in  pcMitions  of  ascertained  talubHty; 
but,  iiulead  of  that,  we  have  all  over 
India,  huildingK  ocravtonalty  of  good 
consmiction,  erected  at  cnomouB  cost, 
but  which  are  ultimately  abandivncd, 
bcc&uie,  from  their  faulty  pnnftiont 
and  consequent  in&alubrity,  their  in- 
inatCH  are  found  to  die  in  n  propor- 
tion 10  aliock  even  the  huiiumity  of 
govemnientji. 

'  The  different  erections  of  the  com- 
|UUiy  for  the  a4:coniinodjilioii  of  their 
troop*,*  uy*  Tenitoiii, '  have  cost  acvcral 
mllUoDs,  and  may  be  regarded  as  nplen- 
did  instances  of  their  economical  prin- 
ciples giving  way  to  the  comfort  of  thtir 
amty.  Tho  nutiiii  thus  expended,  laid 
out  at  the  compound  interest  oi  this 
country,  would,  at  a  determinate  period 


not  very  renotCt  hAve  equalled  the 
national  debL 

The  buihlingtt  for  the  troops  at  Ber- 
hamporc,  lately  abandoned  for  the  UD- 
iieoltliincsn  of  tlie  Mation,  are  aaid  to 
have  coat,  from  lirst  to  last,  theenonuous 
ftum  of  Rixtcen  millions  eight  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  pounds  ateiling. 

The  details"  arc  from  the  olHce  of  the 
accoununt-generAl,  and  that  of  the  mili- 
lory  board. 

The  whole  of  this  subject,  as  affecdtig 
troops,  is  of  the  highest  importance :  it 
was  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
mililan/  topography,  that  Jto  much  suffer- 
ing  and  loss  attended  the  acs'eral  attempts 
againnt  Avn  during  the  late  war,  and  that 
every  ultimate  object  aimed  at  by  govern- 
ment in  sending  a  force  to  Arracan,  in 
]Mu-ticular,  failed  t  and  it  was  a  similar 
disregard  of  medical  topography,  that 
caused  the  destruction  of  that  force. 

The  following  interesting  compata* 
tire  results  of  locality  and  dtmate  have 
beenohiainefl  from  documenLs  furnished 
by  the  Inspeclor-trcncraj  Macleod.  aod 
by  the  medical  board,  the  range  of  oh- 
•crvatton  being  from  ten  to  twelve  yean : 


Ktaliun*. 

Ballo  o(  miiulHltrai 
prt  iMW 

|i*r  toon 

2,11M 
S,3U8 

i,sa3 

1,030 

l,fiU!( 

1,1(W 
1,360 

82-743 

W-261 
fi2-7Bl 
fi2-y,i4 

■i7-m» 
2fini 

281(i 

34rt3 

•  The  milJlary  bulldingi  of  Bethampore  were  cMinulfid,  in  the  year  I7«?.  at  i         ,  „,„  ,„    , . 

£»^.if;a.  or  Rii|«». „ J         3^J,0S7    14 

CoiDpountl  bitcivst  on  tbl«  turn  for  77  fuusat  five  prt  cmi lC3k7lK.*W     0 

AvnAgt  niinuol  ehaicra  fw  n^ain,  Ac.  during  77  yean,  at  the  wuiual  avetafii  * 
'  of  Hupees,  injoiM „ „ _ j 


l,3IW,fflO 


Total 10B.»l8.O)l    14   I 


Toul-. 


..£lli.tt',ll,*«      3  1(1 


Bxchansi:  ai  it.  pa  Oupcc 
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to  above,  were  submitted  to  the  comnumder-innrhief.  It  was 
urged  that  ^  Knropcan  troops  might  be  stationed  iii  the  greater 
number  iif  the  lalanda  in  the  West  Indies,  so  aa  to  afford  every 


Tbcabore  comi»trat)vr  table  cxhibltj 
th«  rditiTc  salobrity  of  Mvcikl  of  tlie 
military  ktatioos  in  the  Ilenipal  pmU 
dtocy,  10  which  I  could  add  many  paral- 
lel iiwtanres  from  the  aUtcr  proidencies, 
wm  It  neceswr/.  One  onlf  will  sutlice, 
that  of  {(ecnndenbad,  in  whidi  two 
taate*  of  verj  easy  avoidance,  bod  local- 
ity, bad  barrmdta  and  faoapitalSf  have  loog 
operaicd  desmictirBly^ 

TbcTC  died  of  tlic  European  troops 
■tattoacd  at  Sccondcrabad,  durinj;  ilic 
penod  of  eleven  comparadvelj  hraltliy 
jrean,  about  TU  per  tliotisaud  of  mean 
■OTOsth. 

To  the  actual  deatUa,  however*  it  is 
necexaarj  to  add  thoM  of  invalidi  who 
may  die  on  their  way  home*  nr  soon  ufttt 
ifaeir  arrival  there,  and  which  incrram 
ihe  latio  by  two  or  more;  but  even  this 
ieirca  it  far  under  the  mark :  for  the 
|Btrcagth  of  the  troops,  as  stated  in  the 
mediral  retunu,  eiceeda  by  tnore 
ten  per  oeou  tlic  mean  monthly 
•ireDKlh,  w  (hat,  makiof;  the  re<)uiretl 
correction  for  this  and  the  furmcr  error, 
vc  >hall  liare,  for  t^ecundcrabad*  the 
Tcry  high  tatio  of  ninety  per  ihousand 
unuajly,  or  twelve  bcyood  that  exhibited 
In  the  table. 

The  ^rrai  mortality  at  this  atation  is 
Ttforiblc  to  the  foUowing  causeSf  namely, 
,  the  occupatiea  by  the  troops  of  otic  of  the 
wool  known  iDolitin  aa  regards  health, 
yet  siiiraonded  by  luch  as  are  quite  as 
noted  (ar  their  ulubrity;  banrackn  and 
lidBpJtals  of  anosually  liad  construction, 
dw  finswr  bcinif  *  composed  of  two 
Aquarea  enclosing  one  another,  so  as  to 
nake  assurauce  doubly  sure  a^^inst  the 
pnnibtlity  of  perfect  ventilation;'  de- 
feetivc  drainago  and  sewerage. 

lu  no  •tation  in  the  kouth  of  India, 
except  diasulipatsm  (which  has  been 
abandoned/,  is  the  mortality  su  great; 
and  It  U  jvoduccd,  as  mlghi  be  expected, 
diicfly  by  fever  and  dysentery  of  fcmnid- 
Abls  drancien:  in  sltott,  it  would  be 


dUReii]!  to  deiermine  which  is  mo«t  to  be 
lamented  in  this  unhappy  choice  of  posi- 
tion, the  defects  of  nature  or  those  of  art. 
There  died  at  this  station  between  the 
yeaia  of  IIKX  and  itlAA,  the  large  num. 
berofaeaO,  being  uHlcrrv  loldieis,  wo. 
men  and  children  of  the  llrllish  tegmenta, 
inhabiting  the  objectiouablc  locality  and 
buildings  Npoken  of. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  stale,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Burke,  in- 
spcctor.gcncral,  that  the  excou  of  casu- 
alties in  her  majesty 'h  regiment  «i  .^cun- 
derabad,  over  that  of  any  corps  in  ilio 
other  stations  of  the  AJadnu  prcsidenc/ 
during  four  years,  'is  117  laea,  a  loia 
intriusicolly  of  that  tutiaD.  exclusive  of 
oliicen,  women  and  children.'  By  au< 
otjier  report  it  appear*  that ; — 

In  1004  the  proportion  of  dealhi  to 
sticngtb  wMs        I  in  3-75 

ItWfi I  in  fl-M 

inn I  in  ft06 

lUU „ I  in  873 

1HI5. ».,^....  I  in  3'28 

11116 M 1  in  6M 

ISM -,..^  1  in  A-20 

lKf7.» 1  in  8-90 

IKM .„... 1  in  B-3i» 

1K17 » 1  in  7-lU 

Average  proportion  of  dealh»  to  itrength 
during  3&  yean  1  in  tlUU. 

The  avermjcc  of  deaths  during  S,\  yean 
it  stated,  in  a  return  by  the  Jtfsdra* 
medical  board,  lo  be  (M'89,  makingM>B!l 
according  (o  the  corrections,  per  thousand 
of  sucngth. 

Dr.  ilurke  li  worthy  of  being  beard 
on  another  important  question  arising  out 
of  this  subject,  namely,  that  of  finance  i 
it  has  been  »ta:cd  that  every  Kuropeaa 
soldier  landed  in  Indm  coiu  the  sUte 
£100  itrrling;  calculating  fnxii  which, 
tlie  intrinsic  loss  of  1)7  Kuro|>ean  sot- 
dicra  by  Sccuiiderabsd  in  4]  years  it 
£11,700  stcihng;  but  as  these  117  mm 
have  to  be  re|)laceil,  the  doing  so  will 
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ppotcctinn  to  the  cinl  inhabitant  that  mHitir)*  force  can  be  sup- 
posed to  afford,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  so  secured  from  tlic 
impression  of  the  cause  of  disease,  as  to  suffer  little  in  tlieir  health 
from  change  of  climate;'  that  'the  choice  of  position,  and  the 
construction  of  quarters,  arc  the  points  wliich  princi|>ally  con- 
duce to  this  L'fiect/  ""That  position  and  form  of  barrack-con- 
struction therefore  are,  or  ought  to  be,  scientifically  considered 
by  those  who  plan  and  execute  the  arrangements  which  relate 
to  the  health  of  the  military ;  that  the  subject  cannot  be  aup- 
p(%ed  to  be  rightly  undurstood,  except  by  those  who  liave  inti- 
mate and  correct  knowledge  of  the  power  of  thu  causes  wliich 
act.  upon  humaji  health;  that  such,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
are  not  consulted  in  the  case ;  that,  in  disregard  of  the  informa- 
tion which  they  are  enabled  to  give,  tlic  ravage  of  disease  is  great 
at  all  times,  enormously  great  in  some ;  that  tlie  means  are  not 
employed,  ostensibly  on  account  of  expense,*  but  that  such 
a  notion  is  grounded  in  ignorance ;  '  tliat  the  expense  of  filling 
up  the  militarj'  ranks,  thinned  by  sicltnesscs  which  arise  from 
bad  position,  and  Imdly-constructed  quarters,  actually  amounts, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  a  greater  sura  of  money  than 
would  bo  required  to  erect  barracks  of  the  best  form  of  construc- 
tiwi  at  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  countrj',  even  at  the  extra- 
vagant price  of  government  eontract."*  He  further  stated,  that 
materials  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  best  quality,  '  abound  in 
profiision  in  most  of  the  islands  witliin  the  tropics,  now  occupied 
by  the  British ;'  tliat  the  soldiers  may  be  emplojx-d  to  '  con- 
struct quarters  for  themselves  or  others,  in  any  situation  tliat 


cost  o1«o  i;il,7fH>,  to  which  mint  be 
added  the  luvs  in  jicclimatiziiig  llu'»e 
latter,  Bmnuntlng,  oii  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, to  Ithor  X  1,463,  givitig  a  sum  total 
of  i;2-t,IUi3  aa  the  actual  lo«s  sustained 
in  43  ywir»,  or  probably  as  three  lack*  of 
rBi»c«  in  fi't*  years.  Uut  as  Secundera- 
bad  would  appear  to  have  been  a  station 
for  Kuroptan  tioopi  for  at  leant  thinr 
]rear«,  the  corn  to  the  vtate  for  that  period 
may  be  c»tiniatc<l  at  twelve  lacks  at  least, 
or  about  £lAO,OnO. 

Many  penoux,  it  is  now  hoped,  of  the 
claaa  who  would  save  fanhinj[ii  at  the 
expense  of  the  health,  cotDfoit,  and  real 
dKciency  of  the  aotdier,  viU  give  ready 


car,  juiA  take  care  thorou{;hly  to  undcr- 
atajid  ihi»  kind  of  reasoning,  but  who 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  even  w  listen 
10  medical  rrprcncntationA.  These  last 
are  easily  disposed  of:  a»d  whenever  it 
i*  iTDublesoine  to  think,  they  have  only 
to  be  sli^matiicd  as  a  Bpeculatirr  phi- 
Innthropy,  and  the  ijuettioa  is  set  at  re« 
for  another  term  of  ycan>.  Amonfr»t  such 
persona,  we  hear  continually  of  the  rott 
of  barracks,  and  rations;  but  of  the  cost 
of  men,  never."  On  Vie  InjIurHce  of 
Trofiienl  Climniew,  nn  Europeau  Cun- 
Mli/utioNSf  by  James  Johnson,  .M.D., 
and  James  Kanald  Martin,  E»i}.,  ciatti 
edition,  page  &S3, 
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may  be  deemed  digibie  from  aalubntv,  whotlHr  for  tin*  lioalOijr 
or  the  inralui,  with  an  incrcaBe  ni'  health  anil  ha|j[jiaL-.-s^>  IfeMuul 
what  bi!loags  to  their  present  condition  f  that  moat  corps  in 
the  semce  have  amongst  them  a  pix>{)ort)c>n  of  mechanicfi,  and 
that  '  vfitU  these,  and  proltBaeed  artificers  attache<}  to  the  ordnaaec 
and  banack-dcpartmente,  the  thing  might  easily  be  done ;  that 
DO  pen»n  who  is  aequ^nted  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
rirctunstances  of  the  British  serrice,  can  doubt  of  its  practica- 
bih'tr/  Such  reasons,  and  many  others,  were  officially  urged 
by  him,  supported  by  the  most  detailed  statistical  returns,  in 
proof,  but  -afler  tiic  lapse  of  several  years,''  and  finding  *no 
preparation  made  by  the  executive  to  investigate,  with  a  view 
to  know  the  state  of  the  case,"  be  '  put  thein  before  tlic  public* 
tvith  reluctance,  concluding  with  the  following  remarkable  obscna- 
tion:  'The  object,  which  may  be  considered  an  object  of  national 
importance,  claims  the  attention  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government;  there  is  presumption,  amounting  almost  to  proof, 
that  it  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  it  from  the  executive."  Many 
yean  mbnequcnt  to  thi.s  prophetic  deeJaration,  namely,  in  1835, 
we  find  a  member  of  this  very  '  legislative  branch,*  Lord  HowicJc, 
directing  a  revi^-al  of  the  enfjuiries,  and,  ultimately,  the  very 
carrying  out  of  the  practical  suggestions  of  our  autlior;  and, 
already,  the  resxilt  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  annual  Iosk  of  life 
amnngst  nur  s<»ldieni,  from  15  per  cent,  to  '2^  per  cent.  This 
simple  tad  is  worth  a  tliousand  commenU.  Notliing  is  so  em- 
phatic, in  regard  to  this  vast  amelinralion,  as  the  cold  expression 
of  it  in  figures.  It  is  thtia,  however,  that  everywhere,  and  in 
all  times,  truth  ia  found  to  work  its  way  by  difficult,  slow,  but 
sure  degrees;  and  many  will  now  be  found  to  Ijcstow  a  just  com- 
mendation on  the  meafture,  in  utter  uruicquaiiitaiico  with  its  author, 
Dr.  Jackson — the  unwearied  friend  of  the  soldier,  through  good 
and  evil  report,  through  half  a  century  of  aennce  and  exertion. 

On  tJie  important  question  of  military  punishments,  as  on 
many  utliera  relative  to  military  imlicy.  Dr.  Jackson's  sentiment* 
were  far  in  Oflvanoe  of  bis  time  ;  and  while  our  commanding 
offioere  were  admiuiiitering  the  Prussian  system,  (introilucod  into 
the  British  army  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland),  with  all  the 
thodoxy  and  energy  of  the  military  school  of  Frederick,  our 
thor  declared,  that  there  is  not  one  instance  in  a  tliousand 
where  the  cat-o* -nine- tails  has  made  the  suldier  what  he  ought 
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to  be.  Tlicre  is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  l-'ormcrly,  the  fro- 
quenry  and  cruelty  of  military  punishment  kept  the  civil  jail  and 
the  gjillows  in  countenance.  Punishments  were  frequent,  some- 
times severe;  'and  the  raanner  of  infUetiou,  while  it  dejyraded  the 
subject  and  revolted  the  ftiolings  <»f  man's  nature,  >vas  not  cidcu- 
lated  to  act  on  the  mind  so  a.s  to  produce  contritioDi  and 
lead  to  a  cliange  of  conduct.*'  There  are  thousands,  he  stated, 
whom  punishment  has  made  vicious  and  abandoned,  who,  pre- 
viously, were  but  forgetful  or  careless.  He  declared  that  the 
constitution  of  British  military  law  was  not  laid  upon  a  base  of 
science  ;  '  that  it  is  not  ju^t,  and  does  not  corrcs[x>nd  v,\{\\  the 
general  principle  of  the  common  law  of  the  country.'  Notwith- 
standinn^  the  Imast  of  Iseintf  the  freest  nation  in  Europe,  no  people 
in  Europe,  he  said,  so  easily  part  with  their  liberty,  and  submit 
BO  reailily  to  corporal  punishment  as  the  English  military.  Theso 
sentiments  wcro  published  forty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when,  doubt- 
less, they  were  not  pleasing  to  the  authorities,  and  wlien  tlieir 
publication  might  compromise  his  interests.  Such  considerations, 
however,  weighed  not  a  mumeut  with  him,  when  the  pronndgation 
of  trutli  was  in  question.  In  his  latter  writings,  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  great  satisfaction  at  the  gradual  decrease  of  severity 
in  military  punishments,  adding  that,  '  the  persons  who  have 
wrought  sr>  groat  a  change  in  the  militar}*  body  of  the  nation, 
are  valuable  men,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  they 
arc  not  eminent,  and  thus  must  be  contented  with  the  reward 
which  is  within  themselves.'  Of  the  best  and  foremost  of  the 
persons  here  so  modestly  alluded  to,  waa  our  author,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  the  honours  due  to  his  memory  by  the  Britisli 
Boldier. 

Although  Dr.  Jackson  had  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  disease  commonly  called  yellow  fever,  iu  the  West  Imlies 
and  America,  having  at  three  distinct  periods  of  his  life  jwsseased 
extraordinary  official  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  all  its  forma 
and  gradations,  in  every  variety  of  position,  with  a  keenness  of 
research  peculiar  to  himself;  as  yet  no  opportunity  had  been 
aflbrded  him  of  seeing  the  epidemic  maLidy,  known  by  the  same 
name,  which  had  ravaged  tlie  sea-coasts  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
at  intervals,  since  the  bt^ginuing  of  the  present  centur)'.  Iu  the 
autumn  of  .1819,  this  epidemic  having  been  reported  to  Iiave  made 
its  appearance  in  Cadiz,  Dr.  Jackson,  atLxious  to  know  its  nature. 
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and  conceiviniT  that  it  mij^ht  be  an  object  of  snmo  importance 
to  the  Hntish  nation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  waa  eonta- 
gious,  made  an  offer  to  the  government,  tlirough  llic  present 
director-general  of  the  army  medical  department,  to  undertake 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  to  proceed  to  Caiiiz  for 
the  purpose  without  loss  of  time.  This  offer  having  been  suh- 
[  mitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  was  accepted ;  and  such  forms 
[of  introduction  liavin^^  been  obtained  (after  some  delay)  from 
[the  Spanish  ambassador  as  would  ensure  protection  fn>m  his 
Dvemment,  and  attention  from  the  loc-al  authorities  of  the  dis- 
'^tricts  where  the  disease  prevailed,  ho  re|)aired  to  Gibraltar. 
^Vhen  about  to  commence  his  researches,  information  wan  re- 
ceived at  the  garrison,  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanudi  insur- 
rection, the  occupation  of  the  Tsic  de  Leon  by  the  insunjents, 
and  consequent  interruption  of  route  from  Gibrnltai-  lo  Cadiz. 
Thus  defeated  in  his  immediate  purpose,  detained  inactive  at 
Gibraltar,  and  seeing  no  praspect  that  the  road  to  Cadi/,  would 
be  open  again  before  the  fever  ceased  to  ran;e,  ho  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Levant,  on  his  own  charges,  principally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  perHonal  information  respnctin^  the  plague; 
a  disease  he  had  never  seen,  and  concerning  the  nature  of  which 
be  could  not  form  a  sufficiently  sntislactory  and  correct  idea 
from  what  he  had  read.  In  addition  to  this  motive,  he  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  Greece,  a  country  hallowed  to  his  mind 
by  so  many  classic  and  spirit-stirring  recollections.  In  prosecu- 
tion of  his  plan,  he  went  from  tiibraltar  to  Malta,  from  thence 
to  Comitantinopie,  to  Smyrna,  to  the  .'\rchi|)elago,  and  to  Athens. 
From  the  Morea  he  proceeded  to  Patras,  and  thence  to  Zante, 
taking  notes  of  much  of  wliat  he  saw  regarding  tlie  appearance 
and  mamiers  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  wliich  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes oar  making  use  of  as  much  as  we  might  otlierwisc  have 
done.  On  his  route  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  stating  that  he  waa 
too  late  to  overtake  tlie  plague  at  Malta  or  Constantinople,  but 
that  he  was  in  hopes  to  rutch  the  yellow  fever  at  Cadiz ! 

From  viewing  the  site  of  (tibraltar,  as  formed  by  nature,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  consider  it  as  altogether  a  liealtliy  one.  A 
part  of  the  site  at  the  north  is  alluvial,  and  not  exempt  from 
exhalation;  the  broken  and  irregular  surface  at  the  south  exposes 
it  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  currents  of  air,  that  strike 
with  force,  and  are  liable  therefore  to  act  injuriously  on  the  body 
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of  tlie  soldier,  relaxed  by  jwrspiration,  in  the  course  of  Ins  fatiiruea 
or  duties.  He  notices  pariicuJarly  the  diflerent  places  and  localities 
in  the  neiglibourhood,  as  San  Roque,  Algeairas,  &c.  He  considered 
tlie  mass  of  the  f>eople  in  tliat  part  of  Andalusia  as  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  ordinary  peasantry  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  The 
physical  is  striking,  and  the  intellectual  not  inferior  when  rightly 
estimated.  The  manner  is  reserved,  not  solicitous  to  be  agree- 
able for  selfish  purposes,  but  not  uncivil.  The  Spaniard,  on  the 
contrary',  is  obliging — apparently  obliging — but  not  obsequious. 
He  is  not  inquisitive  after  foreign  knowledge,  and  not  curious  in 
politics.  He  has  in  fact  little  knowledge,  and  gives  liimself  little 
trouble  to  acquire  any.  Apart  from  prejudices  in  regard  to 
royalty  and  the  priesthood,  tliey  appear  to  possess  sound  judg- 
ment and  much  iimatc  goodness.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
tlian  ordinar)'  disposition  among  the  peasantry  to  carry  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  owti  industry,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  to 
tlie  market;  and  almost  every  small  house  in  the  town  is  a 
huckstering  shop  of  the  common  commodities  of  the  countr>'. 
They  have  the  exterual  appearance  of  being  an  idle  people, 
though  they  work  actively  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  but 
they  work  without  the  appearance  of  being  driven  by  a  task- 
master. They  are  in  their  linen  and  personals  a  clean  people, 
though  their  dusky  complexion  and  growth  of  h.iir  might  load 
the  stranger  to  a  contrary  impression.  The  peasant  in  S[>ain, 
unlike  him  of  England,  wears  the  best  things  next  his  skin:  he 
is  not  found  with  a  fine  outer  garment,  and  a  ragged  or  dirty 
■shirt.  The  females  are  very  graceful  in  movement,  and  cheerful. 
He  arrived  in  Malla  on  the  8th  March.  There  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  !«  any  of  the  common  sources  of  disease  at  the  island 
that  ordinarily  produce  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  at  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  thought 
the  Maltese  very  honest.  "  Tliat  they  were  kind  in  their  nature  at 
the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  seems  to  me  to  be  amply  testified, 
and  the  disposition  appears  still  to  adhere  to  them.  They  seem 
to  be  hasty  and  passionate,  contend  about  getting  a  passenger 
for  their  boat,  or  make  an  uproar  for  dividing  a  quarter-dollar 
that  is  given  in  charity  for  several.  The  poor  beg  importunately, 
and  aro  scarcely  to  be  driven  away."  Going  up  the  Ilosphorus, 
the  view  struck  him  as  beautiful;  "the  natural  disposition  not 
shrouded  by  the  hand  of  art,  whicli  puts  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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&s  it  were  in  chains  by  a  load  of  ornament.""  *•  Nature  here  pre- 
dominates; her  beauties  are  not  overwheJmed  under  a  system 
of  artificial  improvement;  they  are  sometimes  brought  out  by 
aocitlenta]  foucbea  of  taste.  The  banks  of  the  Khine  are  more 
magnificent,  but  they  are  less  tmiiple  and  less  pleasing.  They 
command  admiration :  the  banks  of  the  Boephorus  solicit  to 
retreat  and  contemplation.  The  Rlune  is  a  rapid  stream,  the 
course  forward,  and  easily  comprehended ;  the  Bosphorus  winds 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  there  is  often  doubt  where  it  may  go : 
it  k  like  a  succession  of  lakes  joined  at  different  points.  The 
exterior  of  the  houses  do  not  strike  as  sjjccimcns  of  architectare. 
The  loT^^er  story  is  often  lumbered  and  not  clean ;  the  upper 
apartments  are  said  to  be  often  most  superb  in  their  furniture 
and  equipments.*"  After  a  week  or  two's  further  observation, 
he  continui's:  *' The  environ  of  Coos  tan  tinopic  presents  an  ex- 
teasive,  a  varied,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  views  of  land- 
scape that  nature  perha|>s  anywhere  presents.  It  is  not  grand 
and  sublime,  but  it  is  beautifully  diversified ;  and,  when  covered 
with  verdure  and  foliage,  must  be  enchanting.^'  ^^Tho  number 
of  minarets,  mosques,  and  buryinc^-places,  planted  with  cypress- 
trees,  give  the  town  more  the  appearance  of  a  village  than  an 
European  city.  The  distant  aspect  is  pleasing,  disposing  the 
mind  to  reflection."  The  diseases  of  Constantinople,  he  was 
di:5posed  to  conclude  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  locahty, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  the  inflammator}',  particularly  the 
local  forms  of  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  &c.  "  The  extremity  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  up  the  tract  of  *the  sweet  waters,'  as 
they  are  called,  is  decidedly  aguish.  The  vicissitudes  of  weather 
are  considerable,  the  north  wind  sharp,  and  sometimes  liarsh." 
"The  Turki>*h  boatmen  and  tlieir  boats  strike  tlie  stranger 
as  something  singular.  The  boats  are  long  and  narrow,  very 
ticklish,  as  without  ballast,  and  of  no  draught.  They  are  clean, 
most  correctly  arranged,  many  of  them  curiously  worked  or 
carved,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  most  judiciously  constructed 
for  their  purpose.  There  is  a  decency,  a  cleanliness,  and  a  pro- 
riety  in  everjlhins,  that  I  have  never  seen  equalletl  anywhere, 
a  skill  in  balancing  and  adjusting  that  ordinary' seamen  do 
not  compreliend.  Englislinien  work  by  pure  force,  the  Turkish 
boatmen  liave  force;  but  knowledge  of  the  i)rinL*iples  of  mecha- 
nical action,  in  what  relates  to  their  business,  seems  to  be  greater 
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than  the  force  which  gives  them  pre-eminence.  Thry  have  their 
own  modes,  and  do  not  perhaps  join  tlieir  mechanical  laboui-s 
80  much  into  a  general  sptcni  for  a  general  effect  as  European 
nations,  but  in  execution,  individually,  they  would  appear  to  be 
superior:  they  are  not  inferior  in  physical  strength.  The  best 
boatmen  iu  the  British  nav-y  are  inferior  at  the  oar  to  Turkish 
boatmen,  either  in  actual  strength  or  in  endurance;  and  no 
European  nations  seem  to  have  such  management  of  the  horse 
as  the  Turks,  or  to  be  so  expert  in  the  use  of  the  aabre." 
'^Upon  the  whole,  all  external  things  do  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  Christian  Europe." 

*'  The  appearance  of  ever)'  Turk  is  dignified ;  in  fact,  every 
Turk  is  a  gentleman.  They  are  a  fine-looking  race,  muscular, 
but  not  clumsy;  are  rather  tall,  have  strong  arms,  strong  limbs 
in  general,  a  thick  neck,  and  broad  shoulders.  They  ai-e  not 
in  general  well  set  up.  They  turn  the  toe  in  in  walking,  ami 
roll  in  their  gait.  The  coimtenance  is  grave  and  majestic.*' 
**  The  Turk  ap^iears  to  be  very  deliberate  in  speech,  hut  fluent. 
Conversation  is  conducted  with  politeness  and  good  manners. 
Everywhere  T  could  not  help  being  prepossessed  with  the  deco- 
nnn  and  good  breeding  that  force  themselves  on  notice.  The 
female  l^nrks,  such  as  appear  in  the  streets,  which  are,  pre- 
flumplively,  only  of  the  poorer  classes,  (tlie  better  sort  walk 
out  much,  but  disguised),  though  well  clothed,  and  respect- 
able in  their  deportment,  are  generally  of  low  stature,  thick, 
and  well  built.  They  all  turn  in  their  toes  in  walking,  and 
walk  very  ungracefully.  The  face  is  so  nmch  covered,  tbat 
it  ia  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  beauty.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  striking.  They  are  not  comely.  They  seem  demure.  They- 
are  not  majestic  in  foi-ra,  and  on  the  whole  appear  inferior  to 
the  male.*"  **  The  Turks  have  a  good  natural  intellect.  They 
appear  to  think,  and  actually  do  think,  upon  the  nature  of 
things  and  men,  more  correctly  than  the  mass  of  European 
nations.  They  are  not  so  speculative  or  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain  by  the  chances  of  trade  and  commerce  as  others,  but  their 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  con-ect ;  and  they  have 
insight  into  the  character  of  men,  though  they  do  not  dress  up 
systems  of  metaphysics  and  politics  and  rehgion,  as  those  do 
among  whom  book-learning  is  more  diffused.  Other  nations  arc 
observant  of  religious  forms  of  worship,  the  Turks  appear  to  be 
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oevout,  the  Deity  bt'ing  proseut  to  the  mind.     The  natural  qua- 
lities of  the  Turks  are  good ;  they  seem,  iu  so  fur  as  a  btraiij^cr 
can  judge,  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  and  to  have  tlieir  chief 
pleasiiTfs  at  home.     They  are  correct   iu   matters   of  hiuuness, 
and  many  of  them  keep  journals  nf  tlie  principal    transactions 
of  their  hfo.    They  have  different  manners,  and  less  social  inter- 
course  for   amusement   than    European    nations/*     "  They   are 
naturally  generous  and  honest,  and  strongly  impressed  with  ideas 
[of  justice.     They  have  attained  something  good  as  >vcll  as  some- 
lliing  bad,  from  tlie  form  of  government  and  policy  under  which 
"they  live."     "^But  if  tlic  rejection  of  hereditary  rank  and  dis- 
tinction have  given   a  cast   of  hberality  to  the  general   senti- 
ment and  general  bond  of  national  humanity;    the  principle  of 
their  association,  union,  and  government;  which  seems  to  havo 
combination  for  foreign  conquest;  has,  now  ttiat  the  tide 
is  stopped,  and  rather  recoils,  left  oppression  and  individual  ex- 
faction  as  the  substitute."'^     ^'  The  women  are  said  to  be  lively, 
^and  not  without  wit,  and  not  averse  from  intrigue.     The  busi- 
ness of  the  Forte  is  much  managed  by  intrigue,   purchase,  or 
other  mi>des  of  corruption ;  and  when  intrigue  prevails  against 
a  man,  from  wliatever  cause,  he  soon  disappears.     Other  nations 
oy  character,  and  supplant  by  underhand  means,  advance 
Ifcy   favour,    or   diniiniiih   by   enmity.     The   Turks   little   regard 
^hmnnn  life,  and  take  the  obnoxiuus  head  at  once."     '*  Tliey  are 
sparing  of  the  Ufe  of  animals,  even  tJic  most  noxious  reptiles. 
^They  do  not  seem  to  regard  the  life  of  man  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  their  viewfl."     '^Tho  late  Sultan  Selim  would 
a{tpear  to  have  been  a  philanthropist  and  pliilounpher.     His  days 
are  said  to  have  been  the  golden  ones  of  the  Ttu-klsli  empire?,  but 
his  nrtues  were  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  and  ho 
was  removed.     Two  piasters  in  his  tin>e  were  equal  at  Constan- 
tinople to  foiu:  or  five  of  the  present.     lie  secras  to  live  in  tho 
mcinor>'  of  the  people." 

Our  traveller  left  Constantinople  on  the  Ist  May,  proceed- 
ing to  Smyrna,  which  he  th(>ught  might  be  considered  n  healthy 
pposition,  and   not    to   be   clinrgcable  as  a   locality   to    produce 
ague,  or  any  other  malignant  form  of  disease.    The  Franks, 
who  are  generally  well  lodged,  are  healthy.     There  is  roniittcnt 
fever   and    intermittent    among    those    who   inluibit   or 
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on  ground-floors,   particularly   among  the  iuhabitauts   of 
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the  plain  or  coimtry,  a  circumstanrG  also  olwervable  in  the 
East  Indies.  Tliero  apjtGars  to  be  an  air  ol'  greater  freedom,  or 
less  constraint,  among  all  classes  of  people  than  at  Constan- 
tinople. "  The  Turk  is  still  Turk,  but  he  is  less  grave,  and  seems 
to  be  less  domineering  than  in  the  capital.  He  has  a  lofty  and 
commanding  countenance,  but  does  not  shew  any  external  inso- 
lence. A  Frank  may  wander  through  the  town  unattended, 
and  stroll  about  the  country  in  any  direction  without  insult  from 
any  one."  Throughout  his  notes  we  find  a  strong  impression 
of  the  natural  good  qualities  of  tho  Turkish  character.  ''  The 
Greek  population  is  less  striking  in  external  appearance  than  the 
Turk — less  brawny,  athletic,  and  muscular.  They  are  perfiaps 
generallv  of  lower  stature,  cleaiij  and  wcll-linibed,  and  upright 
in  figure.  The  coimtenance  is  not  striking — there  is  in  it  an 
expression  of  what  may  be  called  keenness :  there  is  not,  ordi- 
narily, what  is  termed  the  oyten  and  amiable.  They  bear  in 
the  countenance  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  character 
for  adroitness,  suppleness,  and  the  endeavour  to  drive  a  purpose 
by  address,  rather  titan  by  a  plain  and  open  course.  Thoir  word 
ia  said  not  to  be  of  reliance.^'  ....''  Some  of  the  Greek  women 
are  liandsomc — they  do  nnfc  appear  to  be  so  generally.  The 
countenance  is  rarely  of  amiable  expression." 

From  Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Idro.  On  the  30th,  tho  entry 
in  his  notes  is  Athens^  the  harbour  of  which  he  entered  under 
rather  a  melancholy  impression.  It  was  barley-harvest;  *'the 
road  is  covered  with  asses  canning  home  the  gleanings  of  the 
day.  The  scene  is  interesting,  infinitely  more  interesting  to  my 
feelings,  than  the  harvest-scenes  of  Great  Britain.  The  people 
seem  here  to  work  for  themselves.  Tlicy  liavc  the  countenances 
of  contentment — men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  none  of 
that  hurr}',  bustle,  and  confusion  seen  elsewhere,  or  contentions 
for  procuring  extra  product  by  persons  who  have»no  interest  in 
what  they  do,  but  the  amount  of  the  hire  they  may  receive. 
There  does  not  hero  seem  that  remote  distinction  of  master  and 
&er\'ant — the  labouring  man  is  a  peasant  of  humble  desires,  and 

apparently  of  equality  of  condition." "In  looking  over  the 

plain  from  the  Acropolis,  and  other  heights  near  Athens,  the 
mind  dwells,  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  on  the  scene — the 
country  of  the  most  humane,  polished,  and  intelligent  people 
who  ever  perhaps  appeared  on  tho  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
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The  simpliHtr  ftod  elegance  of  their  taste  prove  sufficiently 
that    they  studied   nature,  and   looked  at   !ior  works   with    an 
analyzing  and  philosophic   eye.     There  are  ho   many  points  of 
view,    so    many    objects  to   attract,    that   we.    I  beheve,    could 
here  happily  contemplate  on  what  is  and  has  been :  it  famifthes 
a  daily  lesson  in  tlie  hi&tory  of  man."  ......*'  Tbe  people  of 

Ltheos  seem  rather  to  be  of  an  unrler  si/Ji  than  otherwise  ;  they 
^•re  not  generally  stout,  or  well-built;  and  there  is  notliinc^  strik- 
Irin^  in  the  countenance  of  either  male  or  female,  man  or  child. 
^The  women  are  urdinar}'  in  appearance ;    they  retain   their  an- 
^•cient  dress ;  that  is,  they  are  not  clad  in  the  muslins  of  England, 
tliey  wear  no  stays,  and  tbe  shape  is  not  graceful^     He  reached 
Patras  on  tbe  6th  June,  nearly  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue. 
His  health  sufiered  from  over-exertion  and   heat,   and   he  got 
himself  bled  at  Patras  by  a  barber.     The  man  wanted  to  biiid 
up  tlie  arm  before  four  ounces  were  obtained,   but  the   doctor 
jjersisted,  and  seven  or  eight  more  were  obtained — about  four- 
teen, perhapft,  in  all.     The  doctor  thought  a  still  freer  bleed- 
ing would  have  benefited  him.     From  this^  he  concluded  that 
' -the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  effects  of  bleeding.    The  man 
ceJebrated  as  a  blee<ler,  from  which  it  was  erident  that  ho 
followed  the  most  approved  practice.     The  doctor  winds  up  his 
notice  with  this  remark,  "  He  can  never  expect  to  cure  a  disease 
by  bleeding  in  the  nianner  he  practises  it."'     It  took  him  four 
days  to  get  to  /ante  from  Patras,  although  ordinarily  the  pas- 
^cage  is  one  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.     The   Greeks   of  the 
llooian  Islands  struck  him  as  stouter  than  those  of  the  Archi- 
Tliey  seem  to  lie  intelligent.     Many  of  them  can  read 
ktheancicDt  (ireek.     There  is  much  freedom  among  them.     The 
'  plague,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  prevail  during  the  time  of  his 
exeorsion  to  the  Levant ;   but  as  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  yellow  fever  was  the  motive  for  leaWng  England,   he  deter- 
mined to  be  at  C'adiz   in   the   month   of  August,  and   reached 
Gibraltar  about  the  end  of  July.    Notwithstanding  his  health 
having  suffered,  he  left  Gibraltar  for  Cadiz  on  the  '2'M  August, 
and  arriving  at  Cadiz  on  the   ^."^th.   it   so   hapj>ened   that   the 
k  appearance  of  the  disease  was  announced  the  very  day  he  entered 
the  city.     The  fever  was  epidemic   for   twn   mnntliR  at   Cadiz, 
where  he  remained  till  he  sntisfied  himself  of  its  ciiarocter;  but 
hearing  that  tlie  nuilady  which  raged  at  Xeres  was  more  severe 
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aud  of  fj^reater  proportionate  mortality,  he  proceeded  tliither  to 
ascertain  its  real  eliaractnr.  He  waH  uHsLstcd  at  Lotli  places 
by  an  intelligent  and  able  medical  officer,  (Dr.  O^Hallaran), 
whom  General  Sir  George  Don  kindly  permitted  to  accompany 
him  from  Gibraltar,  and  a  statement  of  his  investigation  was 
published  the  following  year,  under  tlie  title,  Urinaria  on  the 
Epldemir  Yellow  Fever  which  has  appeared  at  intervals  on  ths 
i>(/uth  Coiist  of  tS'pain.,  suice  (he  j/eur  ISOO.  Tliis  the  last 
tlioiigh  not  the  mo&t  toilsome  of  our  plulanthropist's  adventures, 
evinces  thp  prompt  heroism  whicOi  lie  was  always  ready  to  exhibit 
in  the  cause  of  science;  for  Iseroisni  it  is  in  <^  man  of  tlu-ee- 
score  and  ten  to  forego  all  considerations  of  domestic  comfort, 
and  to  grapple  with  certain  danger,  and  that  in  its  least  attractive 
form,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the 
mitigation  of  human  suffering.  Science  has  its  forlorn  hopes, 
but  they  are  not  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  military  glory,  and 
not  marked  for  reward  in  the  tablets  of  the  statesman.  A\"e 
seldom  sec  such  zeal  and  moral  courage  surpassed,  even  in  the 
buoyancy  and  vigour  of  youth ;  hut  our  admiration  of  both  i« 
enhance)!,  when  we  learn  that  in  his  aeventy-aeventh  year,  a  few 
wutks  before  liifi  death,  he  conveyed  to  the  director- general  of 
the  army  medic:U  department  an  ofler  to  waive  his  rank,  and 
proceed  to  Portugal  to  do  tiuty  in  the  military  hospitals  undw 
a  junior,  with  the  British  force  then  acting  in  that  country 
mider  tlie  command  of  General  Sir  W.  H.  Clinton. 

it  is  not  intended,  nor  would  it  bo  possible  in  a  sketch  like 
tills,  to  give  anything  but  an  outline  of  the  various  events  of 
Dr.  Jacksons  long,  active,  and  useful  life,  nor  are  materials  at 
present  a^'ailable  for  the  purpose  beyijtid  what  liave  served  to  give^ 
such  a  general  delineation  of  them.     The  work  of  our  author,^ 
now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  new  form,  was  first  published, 
or  fjcrhapa  it  would  be  more  correct  to  any  printed,  at  Stockton 
in  1804.     Tlie  very  circunistanee  of  its  ap|)earing  in  a  provincial 
comer  was  adverse  in  various  ways  to  that  wide  dissemination 
which  its  sterling  character  merited.    A  second  edition,  containing 
the  ix-sult  of  twenty  years'  further  obsenation,  appeared  in  I«24, 
isKued  also  at  Stockton.      The   authors   peculiar  modesty  also 
stood  in   the  way  of  that  progress  in  public  estimation,  which 
bis  volume  so  eminently  deserved.     He  liad  no  idea  of  manage- 
nieut  in  regard  to  the  developement  of  intellectual  labour,  by 
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means  of  the  press ;  aod  even  if  he  Iiad.  the  simple  and  dignified 
turn  oi  his  disposition  would  have  precluded  his  using  any.  The 
more  the  work  under  consideration  is  knouTL,  the  more  will  it 
bo  appreriated.  It  is  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  production, 
whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  subject »  or  the  i^pliic 
felicity,  and  philosophical  sagacity,  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
But  in  all  its  details.  It  consists  of  a  repfular  series  of  sketches 
•of  the  military  and  moral  character  of  nations,  from  very  remote 
times  to  the  present,  drawn  with  great  spirit,  fidelity,  and  dis- 
crimination. Even  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  it  would  give 
the  autltor  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  ranks  of  literature ;  and  it  is 
no  trivial  commendation  of  it,  that  at\cr  the  late  Sir  Jolm  Moore 
had  read  the  first  odiUon,  he  wrote  to  the  author  his  iiupreseion 
of  it  in  the  following  terms:  **  Afy  dear  Jackson,  I  liave  perused 
your  military  book,  witli  which  I  am  much  delighted.  There  are 
none  of  us,  even  the  most  experienced,  who  may  not  derive 
instruction  from  it ;  and  I  only  regret  tliat  you  who  possess  a 
soldier's  mind  had  not  been  a  soldier  by  profession." 

Dr.  Jackson''s  indefatigable  perseverance  to  attain  results  even 
from  the  most  difficult  quarters,  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  &Gt 
of  liis  lukving  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic  after  his  return 
fmra  America,  with  a  view  to  the  fullest  investigation  of  his 
favourite  subject,  fever,  from  original  sources;  and  he  soon  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  as  to  l>e  able  to  read  with  facility, 
and  ti)  understand  thorou^ly,  tlie  writings  of  the  old  Eastern 
physicians.  His  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  controversy  re- 
sjfCctiug  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossiiui,  although  not 
a  Highlander  by  birth,  he  determined  to  study  the  Highlanders 
Imigiuige ;  a  condescension  in  which  he  is  singular,  since  he  19 
tlie  only  l^owhrnd  scliolar,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  who  has  done 
80.  He  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  seT\'cd  with  a  Highland  r^ment, 
was  much  attached  to  Highlanders,  and  understood  them,  there- 
fore ho  bocamc  really  int<rrested  in  the  question  at  i.ssue  which 
peculiarly  belonged  to  the  history  of  the  mountain -races ;  but 
being  ignorant  of  their  languat;e  he  could  not  venture  to  settle  the 
disf>uted  point  in  his  own  mind — a  reserve  of  wise  and  equitable 
■suspension  of  opinion,  pending  an  increase  of  quahfication  for  the 
task  of  judging;  which  it  had  been  well  if  others  had  followed  too. 
He  entered  eagerly  upon  the  study  of  the  (laulic  language,  to 
.4ualify  him  for  surveying  the  ground  of  ai-gumcnt  properly;  and 
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having  made  diligpnt  D?seapc1i,  aftftr  acquiring  the  lantTuasre,  5nlO 
tradition,  by  convereiiig  with  old  Highland  people,  and  reading  and 
hearing  the  original  poems,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poemB,  though  but  improperly  translated  and  perhaps  arranged, 
were  genuine,  and  not  fabrications  by  Macpherson,  as  hjw  been 
asserted  by  several  learned  men,  (learned  in  all  save  tlie  language 
of  the  compositions),  after  a  rather  desultory  consideration  of  the 
subject,  in  which  tlie  language  of  the  pocina  upon  which  the 
writers  so  dogmatically  decided,  entered  not  at  all  as  an  element 
of  the  question,  it  Joeing  deemed  too  barbarous  and  modem  even 
to  merit  being  studied.  A  similar  contempt  ior  tlic  Irish  lan- 
guage (essentially  the  same  as  the  Gaelic)  has  tended  to  ita 
neglect,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  English  state  and  church, 
although  it  is  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  six  millions  of  people,  and 
its  acquirement  by  Irish  c!erg}'men,  landlords,  and  gentr}',  woidd 
incalculably  extend  their  influence,  or  rather  create  that  which 
at  present  is  non-existent.  Were  some  wealtliy  philantliropical 
philologist  to  do  for  the  Gaelic  what  Colonel  JJoden  has  done  for 
Sanscrit,  leave  a  sum  to  institute  a  professorship  of  it  at  one  of 
the  universities,  it  would  be  the  conuuencemcnt  of  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  beneficial  system  for  the  f  Celtic  population  of  the 
empire. 

By  his  first  wife,  Dr.  Jackson  had  two  sons,  twins,  a  daughter, 
and  another  son  younger  tlian  the  twins.  The  latter  were  band- 
some,  but  were  unnecessarily .  indiJged  by  the  mother,  and  their 
career  was  not  calculated  to  gratify  a  parent's  heart,  but  the 
contrary.  It  is  suj^posed  that  they  are  both  dead.  The  daughter, 
a  very  fine  and  amiable  young  woman,  received  an  injury  of  the 
head  which  affected  her  brain,  and  shortened  her  4lays;  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead,  by  coming  with  her  full 
force  against  the  edge  of  a  half-open  door  in  the  dark.  The 
youngest  boy  died  while  bis  father  was  at  St.  Domingo,  and  there 
was  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence  connected  with  his  decease. 
The  doctor  had  a  restless  and  very  uneasy  night  with  horrid 
dreams,  one  of  wliich  was,  that  bis  youngest  boy  was  dead.  He 
noted  this  in  his  journal,  and  wheu  home  letters  afteru'ards  reached 
him  from  Mrs.  Jackson,  it  appeared  that  his  son  had  died  on  the 
day  of  his  father''s  dream.  Though  not  superstitious,  the  circum- 
stance made  an  impression  on  him  as  curious.  'Die  doctor's 
cieoond  wife,  who  yet  sunives  liim,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
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"J.  H.  Tidy,  rector  of  ReHmarshalL  and  the  sister  of  Colond 
Tidy,  24th  reghnent,  who  entered  the  army  at  the  doctors 
recommendation,  and  who  throujjli  life  continued  to  entertain  for 
him  the  jo^eateat  regard  and  esteem. 

Or.  Jackson  died  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection  at 
Thursby,  near  Carlisle,  April  Oth.  1m27,  in  the  seventy-fleventh 

I  year  of  liis  age.  Ur.  Barnes  from  whose  "sketch"  wo  derive ^e 
fact,  attended  him  in  his  last  illness ;  and  from  him  wc  learn 
that  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  often  employed  himself 

1^  oomparing  the  Bible  in  the  original  laiigiuiges  with  the  modem 
translations.  Dr.  Jackson^s  height  was  about  five  feet  eight. 
Ho  wa.s  erect  and  moscnlar,  but  of  a  frame  incHning  more  to 
Blender  than  stout.     His  complexion  was  clear  and  fair,  with  a 

I  slight  tendency  to  florid.  He  had  blue  eyes,  and  his  hair  was 
brown  before  it  became  silvered  hy  age.  His  forehead  was  ex- 
panded, well-shaped,  and  intellectual ;  and  his  nose  of  a  Grecian 
ebaracter.  Hia  face  was  generally  lighted  up  \rith  a  sweet  and 
benignant  smile.  In  dress  he  was  neat  and  plain,  and  in  general 
externals  not  unlike  a  well-attired  Quaker  of  the  upper  class, 

.though  without  tlie  stand-up  collar.  The  colour  of  the  coat  he 
rore  when  not  in  uniform,  was  alwaj-s  bromi  or  blue,  the  waist- 
coat double-breasted,  and  generally  buttoned  up  to  the  cravat. 
Hia  hat  ^^-as  in  harmony  with  the  above,  being  generally  broader 
in  brim  than  is  common.  He  always  carrie<l  in  his  hand  a  light 
gold-headed  cane  with  a  black  silk  tassel  and  cord  attached  to  it. 
At  his  morning  toilet  his  cold-water  ablutions  were  from  head  to 
foot.  In  walking,  his  step  liad  something  of  the  militarj-  move- 
ment. In  a  U'ti^d-Wie  conversation,  he  was  open,  familiar,  and 
coramunicativG,  and  with  a  friend  even,  playful.  In  largo  parties 
or  with  Htrangers  he  was  rather  resen'od  and  obsenative*.  His 
distinctive  cliaracteristic  was  modesty,  to  which  may  be  added 
mildness,  excepting  when  roused  by  insult.  He  was  humano 
invariably,  and  liberal  in  action  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  to  a 
degree  that  trenched  greatly  on  his  means.  His  private  virtues 
altogether  were  such  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  well,  (CJeneral  Sir  John  (irey,  who  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Punnear)  he  exhibited  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  true  Christian  than  any  man  he  had  ever  met. 


*  Dr.  fiorluid*s  natei. 
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Cruelty  in  any  shape,  even  liarshne^s  to  a  bnitc  nn  the  part 
its  uia-ster,  revolted  liim.  He  was  a  wann,  sincere,  and  steady 
friend,  as  may  be  instanced  by  his  leaving  his  home  at  Stockton- 
on-Teca  for  London,  on  licarinc;  that  a  friend  wliom  he  valued 
highly  was  dangerously  ill  from  an  infectious  fever.  Nor  did  he 
come  merely  to  attend  on  hiiu,  but  to  nurse  him  like  a  brother, 
mi^il  ho  became  convalescent.  He  was  temperate  in  diet,  of 
which  vegetable  aliment  formed  the  greatest  portion.  He  quenched 
his  thirst  with  water,  or  lemonade  in  summer.  He  preferred  the 
light  wines  of  France  to  the  strong  ones  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  partook  of  them  sparingly.  He  liked  Champagne  when  it 
came  in  his  way,  but  limited  himself  to  one  or  two  glasses.  He 
conversed  freely  on  religious  subjects,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  great  theme  itself.  His  venei-ation  for  pure 
Ciiristianity  rendered  him  indignant  at  anything  approaching  to 
a  systematic  corruption  of  it.s  trutlis.  He  felt  indeed  that  the 
sense  which  man  has  attained  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Hetng, 
is  the  powerful  bond  which  maintains  human  conduct  in  the  right 
course.  Pie  clearly  points  out,  though  without  dilating  the  subject 
umch,  in  the  work  before  na,  how  much  penerted  Christianity 
has  deteriorated  national  character  and  military  virtue.  The  pure 
luorality  alone  of  the  precepts  of  the  great  Head  of  Ohrwtianity, 
he  conceived  could  only  emanate  from  a  Divine  source.  He  con- 
sidered the  priucii)le  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  do  to  us>  as  tlie  practical  test  of  Christianity.  He  had  no 
veneration  for  conflicting  dogmas  and  systems,  and  looked  rather 
to  practical  and  demonstrative  movement,  than  speculative  doc- 
ti'inc  and  intangible  aspirations. 

He  was  not,  as  already  stated,  partial  to  private  practice,  nor 
did  lie  like  the  mode  of  its  rcmmioration.  In  this  there  certainly 
is  an  awkwai'dness,  tltat  is  avoided  in  the  legal  profession,  by  an 
inijcnious  intervention  between  the  barrister  and  the  client.  To 
this  dislike  the  circumstanc*  is  supposed  in  some  respect  to  have 
contributed  by  his  rescuing  the  wife  of  General  Cazy,  who  in  a 
fever  was  given  up,  and  the  nnual  offices  for  the  dead  on  tlie  point 
of  being  performed.  The  general s  gratitude  ended  only  with  life. 
The  crisis  of  fever  was  ever  a  particular  object  of  interest  with  the 
doctor. 

He  never  used  tobacco  in  any  sliapc,  and  regretted  tliat  the 
contact  of  our  soldiera  with  the  armies  of  the  Continent  dunn;; 
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the  war  had  inducofl  "  tho  filtJiy  practice  of  smokincr"  so  exten- 
sively among  the  liritish  ottictrs  and  soldiers.  He  thou^^ht  the 
Inng-cnntinued  use  of  tliat  plant  iDJnrious  to  health,  and  that  the 
habit  of  smoking  by  the  working  ela.<v^es  and  labourers  tended  to 
provoke  to  drinking,  as  the  inveterate  smoker  is  often  also  a  beer- 
tipplii^r  sot,  or  an  irreclaimable  consumer  of  gin  and  brandy.  If 
lit  be  a  true  key  of  character  as  stated  in  the  old  sayings  that 
W)fcHur  a  sociii,  we  need  only  mention,  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  on 
a  most  frientUy  footing  witli  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Sir  John 
j3fooret  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  (Jeneral  Sim^oe,  the  Hon.  William 
Stewart.  Sir  Henry  Clinton^  Sir  George  Hewitt,  Sir  George 
^Walker,  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  and  several  others  distinguinhod 
in  the  annals  of  their  age,  to  which  may  bo  added,  that  General 
fyJamcs  Sutticrland,  as  we  learn  from  good  authority^  has  ahvaya 
ied  him  almost  like  a  fatlier. 
The  details  of  Dr.  Jackson's  wanderings  on  the  Continent  may 
serve  to  encourage  those  who  cannot  purchase  instruction  at  tlie 
great  seminaries  of  learning,  to  seek  it  wlicre  they  can  in  the 
wide  field  of  nature,  where  it  costs  little  but  the  exertion  of  seek- 
ing it,  and  it  lias  the  rer-omrneudation  of  being  always  genuine. 
The  first  step  in  the  medical  man's  course  is  to  know  man,  the 
subject  upon  whom  as  a  living  being,  be  is  destined  to  jiiit  his 
pfrofessional  acquirements  to  their  most  n^ponsible  and  interesting 
test,  upon  which  his  own  reputation  will  depend.  He  is  to  liavo 
a  comprehensive  and  practiced  knowledge  of  man's  intolloctuat 
capacities,  as  well  as  his  physical  structure,  to  look  at  him  in  his 
.jiative  soil  and  home,  where  he  is  c?chibited  without  art  or  dis- 
iiisc;  and  viewing  him  in  this  fundamental  constitution,  to  trace 
him  through  different  tracts  of  tlio  globe,  where  he  is  exposed  to 
a  multitude  of  causes  whicli  act  favourably  or  otherwise  on  hcaltli 
and  inorab.  Dr.  Jackson  rambled  about  desultorily,  and  on  no 
particular  premeditated  plan,  detennining  rather  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances  as  lie  proceeded.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
obser\'tug  the  effects  which  diHbrent  latitudes,  climates,  soils,  and 
situations,  hnd  on  the  health  of  the  general  mass  of  the  jKiopIe. 
These  seen  by  him.self,  and  for  himself,  without  being  pointed  out 
hf  a  learned  or  biassed  teacher  or  guide,  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  became  essentially  his  own,  and  impressed  itself  tho 
more  strongly  on  tho  mind ;  and  he  was  therefore  the  more 
competent  to  apply  it  well  and  readily  when  be  saw  occasion.    He 
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wafl,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  a  ^reat  depjree  a  self-taught  ])hiIo6opher, 
and  could  scarcely  be  called  an  alumnus  of  any  university  :  yet 
though  naturally  a  retiring  and  diffident  man,  he  had  the  self- 
confidence,  grounded  on  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  t>wn  talents 
and  acquiremcnta,  to  otfer  himself  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
then  the  most  distinguished  medical  school  in  Europe,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree.  He  was  accordingly  examined,  and  obtained 
it  most  deser\edly,  and  his  conduct  and  reputation  reflect  honor 
on  Leyden  and  its  professors.  Into  the  details  of  his  professional 
reputation  this  is  not  the  fitting  place  to  enter.  Two  circum- 
stances may,  however,  be  mentioned  as  in  unison  with  the  general 
subject.  His  views  in  regard  to  gestation,  or  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  cold  aftiision  in  fever,  were  original  and  decided.  Gcstar 
tion  in  the  open  air,  and  cliange  of  air,  were  adopted  systematically 
by  him  in  the  Wcjst  Indies,  North  America,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  &c.  in  the  last  stages  of  protracted  fever,  and  in  all  cases 
wlierc  fever  proved  iutractiible.  This  >vas  done  in  camj*  or  can- 
tonment, as  the  case  might  be;  and  up  to  the  present  day  no  one 
}ias  carried  out  this  remedial  measure  with  the  sojne  careful  bold- 
ness, ability,  and  tact,  as  lie  did.  Jl\n  success  with  it  astonished 
the  anny>  and  it  is  hoped  will  lead  otliers  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
though  it  may  expose  them  to  ridicule,  as  it  did  him.  He  used 
cold  water  affusion  in  the  fevers  of  Jamaica  largely  between  the 
years  ITT-l-  and  1778,  and  the  proof  that  he  did  ho  is  fumislied  by 
manuscript  notes  at  tlio  time  transmitted  to  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  EdJjiburgh.  He  preceded  Dr.  Wright  in  the 
use  of  this  powerful  curative  agent  by  more  than  ten  years,  and 
Dr.  Currie  by  more  than  twenty, 

Wc  have  thus  briefly  (tlie  claims  of  the  subject  considered) 
trace*!  the  caruer  of  Dr.  Robert  Jackson.  He  was,  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  remarkable  for  intellectual  activity  and  moral 
energy  under  discouraging  circumstances.  He  forms  another  of 
tlie  many  recorded  instances,  of  the  successful  application  of  self- 
educated  faculties  to  the  eventful,  and  not  unfi-equently  embar- 
rassing, calls  of  life.  Nurtured  in  ^he  cool  sequestered  vale'  of 
a  provincial  locality,  and  early  inured  to  self-denial  and  hardship, 
we  find  him  steadily  marching  on,  undismayed  by  the  dark  or 
rugged  realities  in  prospective.  No  one  more  than  he  had  found 
how  harJ  it  is  to  cUtnli 
The  steep  where  Fume's  proud  temple  ahJnes  ufur^ 
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Snch  a  man  has  not  existed  in  vain,  had  lie  only  afforded  an 
example  in  his  own  person  how  tho  pilgrimage  of  the  world  is 
to  be  nianfally  j^ne  through  without  sinking  into  the  slough  of 
Despond,  or  being  terrified  by  the  menacing  phantom  "  Giant 
Despair/  Ue  had  txtsted  in  no  stinti'd  niea.surc  the  bitterness 
that  runs  in  the  cop  of  the  poor  man,  but  he  made  no  wr>*  faces, 
and  no  cj^mplaint — ^no  puling  querulousncss  was  heard  from  him. 
He  had  Iwen  a  good  deal  exposed  to  '  the  imwleneo  of  office/ 
aud  the  Miouts  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes/  but 
he  rose  contlnualiy  sujierior  to  the  buffetiing  of  the  oxi^ncy, 
'  breasting  galhintly  the  billows  that  would  liave  ovcrwhelmc<I  men 
^t»f  a  less  resolute  spirit.  A  moral  heroism,  and  a  noble  disinte- 
restedness, throw  tlieir  radiance  atlnvurt  the  dark  back-ground  of 
his  chefjuered  life.  It  is  important  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  causes  of  the  robust  consistency  of  character  which  marked 
liim  from  first  to  last ;  seeing  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mn&t  for- 
midable difficulties,  the  mind  that  is  true  to  itself,  and  in  tlia 
spirit  of  honest  purpose  goes  straight  to  its  object,  must  overcome. 
The  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  his  indomitable  zeal,  based  on 
thorrtugli  principle,  and  incorruptible  goodness  of  heart.  Every- 
tlnncr  with  him  became  subservient  to  this.  Diitv  with  him  was 
DOt  a  hollow  or  specious  word  :  it  was  a  shaq)  conscientious  goad, 
as  it  were,  to  contimml  actiim.  It  has  l^een  oljaened  to  the  honour 
of  Bacon,  that  his  scientific  zeal  in  Iiis  old  age  led  him,  during  tho 
prevalence  of  severe  snow,  to  expose  himself  to  its  inclemency,  in 
order  to  analt-ze  its  nature,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  health  ;  what 
then  shall  be  said  of  the  vcnemble  iJackson,  who  at  tlireescoro 
and  ten,  indifferent  to  household  ease  and  comfort,  goes  on  a  far 
journey  to  investigate  the  laws  of  contagion,  or  who  volunteers  at 
seventy-se\en  to  proceed  on  actual  military  service  in  the  field, 
und^r  a  junior  ?  '  He  has  left  Iwliiiul  him  (to  quote  a  previous 
biographer)  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great  talents  and  extensive 
learning,  indefatigable  industr}-,  and  strict  integrity,  who  was 
always  assiduous  in  the  right  discharge  of  all  the  offices  of  public 
and  private  life.  lie  wils  a  man  of  great  philanthropy,  disinte- 
restedness and  humanity;  and  was  ever  anxious  for  the  promotion 
of  medical  science,  and  the  melioration  of  the  human  race.  1 1  istory 
does  not  pcrliaps  fumisli  us  with  a  stronger  instance  of  unbounded 
and  unremitting  zeal  for  tho  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
of  uoliniitcd  beucficcuce  iii  promoting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
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his  fellow-creattires.  A  man  who  could  leave  his  kindred  and  his 
country  to  travel  in  foreign  climes,  amidst  pestilence  and  death, 
for  the  puqjose  of  relieving  sufTering  humanity,  and  promoting 
medical  science  ;  who  without  reward,  and  at  the  risk  of  liis  own 
health  and  of  his  life,  would  atten(i  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the 
destitute,  well  dcHervee  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  not  only  of 
his  own  countr}-men,  but  also  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  every 
part  of  the  world*/ 

The  most  fiuperfii'ial  reader  cannot  fail  to  nl}ser\e  through  all 
his  works,  tlie  penading  anxiety  of  Dr.  Jackson  respecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  soldier.  The  possession  of  health, 
as  he  forcibly  observed,  *  gives  power  to  the  ann,  and  courage  to 
the  heart,  in  confidence  of  power.  Tlie  inward  activity  of  the 
same  quantity  of  physical  force  multiplies  effect,  but  power  and 
activity  are  incompatible  with  feeble  health.'  Evemvhere  he 
urges  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  constant  reference  on 
this  subject  to  the  experience  and  counsel  of  the  best  military 
Burgeons.  J^ut  the  health  of  the  soldier,  '  though  the  cardinal 
hinge  of  effect  in  armies,^  has  hitherto  not  been  attended  to  by 
those  who  Imvc  had,  and  who  always  must  have,  so  large  a  share 
of  the  j>reservative  or  preventive  part  (the  *  internal  economy  and 
discipline'  of  Sir  Jolm  Moore)  in  their  liamls.  On  the  ground 
of  universal  experience,  ho  asserts,  that  this  neglect  will  continue 
until  medical  officers,  *■  have  that  place  in  tlie  ctmnsels  of  military 
communities  that  is  due  to  science :  the  health  history  of  the  late 
wars  in  Europe  is  demonstrative  in  proof  of  the  important  fact, 
that  military  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  an  enormous  proportion  to 
ignorance ;  that  is,  to  the  unwillingness  of  commandcns  to  be 
advised  on  subjects  which  they  could  not  themselves  be  supposed 
to  know.'  Next  to  his  anxiety  for  the  liealth  and  welfare  of  the 
soldier,  was  liis  care  that  he  should  in  sickness  cost  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  state.  It  is  now  matter  nf  histor\',  that  the  royal 
warrant  of  1st  January,  I8(>f>,  fixing  the  rate  of  hospital  stop- 
page at  ten-pence  a  day,  originated  in  tlie  demonstration  so  otten 
furnished  by  Dr.  Jackson,  that  the  sum  of  money  which  feeds  a 
soldier  in  barracks  is  sufficient  to  feed  him  and  furnish  him  with 
necessary  comforts  in  hospital.  The  medical  do|)artment  occa- 
aions,  in  such  case,  no  expense  to  the  state  beyond  the  salary  of 
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tnedioal  officers,  lucdicuics  aud  lodging;^.  This  must  have  cfTccti.'d 
enormov^  sannga  to  the  state;  and  ^ve  have  shewn  in  a  preceding 
page,  how  much  his  exposure  of  the  former  wastoful  Kjsfem  of 
the  medical  Uiard.  must  have  led  to  the  chancre  for  the  betltr  that 
took  place,  while  his  plan  substituted  for  the  colonial  contract 
alone,  saved  jE80,CK)0  to  the  Hritish  government*. 

Remarkable  as  was  our  author  for  personal  disintei'estedneHs, 
yet  in  ever)-  matter  affecting  the  credit  an<l  efficiency  of  liis  depart- 
ment, considcTcd  as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  army« 
he  felt  and  wrote  as  became  his  high  cliaracter  for  honor  and  just 
consideration.  He  declared  that  if  ever  medicine  emerge  from  its 
low  <!onditiou,  *  raising  its  head  so  as  to  fix  its  station  among  the 
sciencrea,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  owe  its  good  fortimc 
to  the  medical  officers  of  armies,  and  more  likely  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  British  army  than  to  others.'  He  urged  the 
claim  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  to  a  sliare  in  military 
honors  and  distinction,  on  the  fair  ground  tliat,  'as  the  medical 
staff  sharts  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  in  just  return  it  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  advantages;^  so  also  thouglit  Napoleon, 
designated  by  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ns  "  the  great- 
est man  of  whom  liistory  makes  mention,  the  most  wonderful  com- 
mander, and  most  sagacious  politician,  the  most  profound  states- 
man." The  great  surgeons  of  the  French  armies  deserved  all  tlieir 
military  honours,  and  their  master  conceived  ttiat  to  withhold 
them,  would  have  been  ahke  unjust  and  discreditable  to  a  service, 
which,  perliaps  more  than  any  other,  nee^leth  the  fostering  care  of 
the  state.  '^  A  consistence  in  the  system  of  recompcnces,''  he 
thought  demanded  that  the  leaders  in  military  surgcr)',  and  the 
bestowors  and  curators  of  lasting  Iwnefitfl  on  the  Heets  and  armies 
of  France,  as  well  as  on  humanity  at  large,  should  be  honoured 
and  distinguished.  Upon  this  question,  it  is  presumed  tliat  there 
\\\\\  he  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  men  of  enlarged  and  just 
views.  How  then,  it  may  Ix*  asked,  came  an  officer  who  con- 
ferred on  the  British  army  such  undoubte<I  and  lasting  bencHts 
to  die  unrewarded  and  undistinguished  from  the  crowd  t     What 


*  Sanly  the  widow  of  the  miui  who 

rlActcd  ftorh  i«avin^  nuf{hi  doi   lo  be 

MIflectvd  by  die  tiBte  in  her  derlininf; 

yum.     In  pl«n  wordu,  oughl  iioi  a  p«n- 


■ian  CO  hive  been  tettled  upon  her  P  We 
think  kO,  and  we  think  yiublic  Opinion 
will  nuify  it,  nince  we  con  asnun;  the 
Teailcr  ihut  tuch  aid  t>  Tcry  needful. 
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are  the  liunors  ttiat  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Jackson  would  not  have 
gractid  i  How  long,  it  may  l)e  afiked,  would  the  diHoiplinc  of  the 
army,  e»prit  de  corps^  and  the  ascendancy  of  glorious  aspirations 
in  the  countr)*  be  maintained,  with  zeal»  if  militar)'  officers  were 
left,  as  a  return  for  their  best  and  most  enthusiastic  exertions,  to 
*  the  reward  which  is  witluu  themselves  T  If  ali  reward  were 
confined  to  this  species  as  respects  military  officers,  would  it  not 
be  considered  as  absurd  and  unjust ;  and  if  so^  why  should  medico) 
officers  be  left  merely  to  tiie  internal  consciousness  of  desert  t  It 
is  vcr}*  possible  that  medical  men  themselves  are  partly  to  blame 
for  what  looks  like  cool  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The 
language  of  many  of  them  would  lead  to  the  conchision,  that  they 
repose  upon  a  certain  quietism  of  conscious  merit,  that  stands  in 
tlie  place  of  all  external  stimulation.  They  smile  with  a  sort  of 
pity  at  the  notion  of  any  decorative  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  To  alleviate  human  misery,  and  to  relieve  the  pangs  of 
sutFering,  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  reward  for  any  man.  If  bo, 
why  do  not  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  take  to  tlio  profession,  and 
enjoy  this  luxurious  consciousness  in  full  perfection,  seeing  that 
it  Burpasseth  all  that  can  be  done  for  amour propre  from  without! 
Granted,  that  tlie  medical  officer  has  at  times  the  noble  conseioua- 
nesH  of  god-like  privileges  in  giving  hope  to  despiiir,  and  life  to 
the  dying,  binding  up  the  most  desperate  wounds,  and  restoring 
the  shattered  limb — has  he  not  also  his  uneasiness  of  spirit,  hia 
mortifications,  and  his  slights  of  class  ?  Is  there  nothing  besides 
for  hiiu  but  Ids  pay  and  allowances  \  Can  the  life  of  the  spirit  of 
man  su))sist  entirely  on  a  consciousness  of  Protestant  llenedic- 
tinism  and  professional  philanthropy  I  Is  he  not  an  officer  as 
well  as  a  healing  man?  Does  he  not  share  the  perils  of  the 
militarj-  officer,  and  is  he  not  exposed  to  dangers  of  his  own,  in 
which  the  military*  officer  docs  not  sliare?  Docs  it  not  require 
quite  as  much  courage  to  walk  alone  into  a  ward  reeking  with 
contagion,  as  it  does  to  stand  fire  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
others,  all  emulous  and  excited  by  the  sociality  of  glorious  em- 
prise, and  the  cetiatninis  gaudia  P     He  shares  in  both . 

To  seek  truth  in  the  lair  of  nature,  and  to  develope  it  induc- 
tively, was  with  Jackson  a  necessity  of  being.  He  appeared  per- 
petually to  rise  superior  to  depressing  influences,  and  to  feel  the 
calm  ennobling  conviction,  that  all  that  is  not  sterUng  and  true, 
all  that  is  merely  showy,  factitious,  and  plumy,  sliall  assuredly  be 
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oonfiumed  like  hIuMiIo;  while  the  fino  gold  of  tnith  will  came 
purified  out  of  the  fiirnaoo  of  time.  His  fioul  was  not  irisunsil)!*', 
but  on  the  fontrary,  keenly  alive  to  the  claims  of  tnifi  fame.  The 
PalihUi  of  inert}  notoriety,  and  conventional  plaiLsibihty  and  adu- 

^iation,  Iiad  nn  attnw'lions  for  liim.  Ho  ha^l  a  tru4;  perception  of 
thii  fame  that  is  imperishable — and  appealed  to  posterity.  To  his 
dcare  for  this  fame,  such  as  was  worahipped  hy  tiie  brave  spirits 
of  hoar  antiquity,  he  made  his  ease  and  comfort  subsen'ient. 
HiB  pMsionfi  were  but  the  servants  of  a  commaodinic:,  vigorous, 

.  and  enligfhtened  will,  under  the  guidance  of  an  unprofcssing,  but 
sincere  piety.  Tlie  public  good  was  not  a  cloak  of  pretence  \Wth 
him,  under  which  he  sheltered  snugly  his  self-individual  interests; 
but  rather  a  breastplate  of  proof,  with  which  he  braved  danger 
and  obloquy  at  tlic  call  of  dut}*.  Notliing  shews  thi8  so  con- 
vincingly and  beautifully,  as  his  promptness  in  old  age,  when  men 
usually  most  tenacious  of  punctilio,  to  give  rank  and 
rity  to  the  winds,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  a 
Dus  and  voluntary  aacriHce  :  he  stood  not,  as  wo  have  seen,  at 
aty-ficvcn  upon  the  order  of  precedence  in  the  etiquette  of 
sition.  but  was  ready  to  fall  in  under  a  junior  in  the  service  of 
IIS  country.  Let  every  one  in  his  splicre,  when  the  emergency 
requires  it,  go  and  do  likewise. 

Conjoined  with  his  fine  zeal,  we  find  a  characteristic  modesty — 
characteristic  not  only  as  regards  the  individiml,  hut  the  class  of 
men  of  tnie  genius ;  for  genius  is  ever  modest,  and  ne^'er  magni- 
fies itself  save  defensively.  It  cannot  bo  vain  for  the  8irTq)le 
reason  tliat  it  is  proud.  It  is  simple,  unaffected,  and  digniHed  in 
the  aasunuioo  of  its  own  worth. 

In  an  age  when  a  material  philosophy  appears  to  have  invaded 
the  sanctuarj*  (tf  the  ideal,  as  earing  for  none  of  these  things,  and 
vdien  nought  seems  to  be  valued,  but  what  can  bo  cooked,  worn, 
or  grasped,  wliatever  enhan<'e«  the  imaginative  and  the  venerable 
should  1)0  cherised  warmly.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
that  words  have  soracwliat  too  much  taken  up  the  place  of  things 
in  certain  sjittems  of  education.  I^t  not  the  ardent  and  a.spiring 
mind,  however,  that  finds  a  congenial  pleasure  in  classical  studies, 
be  deliarred  of  them.  Emphatically  does  the  practice  of  Jackson, 
of  always  having  by  him,  for  contemplation  and  reference,  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  clasaicB,  prove  how  sincerely  he  agreed  with 
ibc  *  noblest  Roman  of  them  all/     Jfac  ttudia  adolt'samtiam 
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aiuiU^  gdtuvttUem  otikctani,  gficnnd^jn  rc^  ornant^  adcertU  perfuffium 
preebent,  dMeetai\t  dom%  tion  hnped'mnt  /oris^  ^c.  ^c.  That 
such  shidies  were  a  solace  to  him,  says  something  also  for  his 
country^  as  furnishing  the  poor  man  with  that  sustaining  edu- 
cation which  is  roli^^iun  s  best  safeguard,  and  next  to  it  in  pre- 
servative power  against  idleness  and  vice,  as  well  as  the  most 
invigorating  inoentive  against  the  mephitic  va|xjurs  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his  professional  puhlications, 
which  we  briefly  dismiss  by  saying,  that  they  are  characterized  by 
vigour  of  thought,  close  obser\'ation  of  nature,  and  originality  of 
views.  The  work,  however,  by  which  he  wiU,  if  we  mistake  not, 
be  best  known  to  posterity,  is  the  one  before  us.  The  reader  who 
expects  mere  dry  essays  on  military  attairs,  will  be  surpristni  as 
gratiiied  in  turning  over  its  pages^  to  find  that  he  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  masculine  and  profound  intellect,  which  traces  the 
progress  of  society  throughout  the  world,  inductively  and  admi- 
rably, while  professing  only  to  treat  of  the  economy  and  discipline 
of  armies.  Already  it  has  received  the  iwfmmatur  of  a  hero's 
approbation — of  him  who  was  left  '  alone  in  his  glory*  on  the 
height  of  Corunna.  The  author  has  brought  to  lus  work  the 
light  of  a  wiser  philosophy  than  was  too  often  the  fnshion  of  his 
day.  lie  demonstrates  that  tlie  basis  of  all  strength  is  religion, 
morality,  and  order,  and  that  witliout  these  military  power  has  no 
permanence  of  cohesion.  He  unfolds  in  a  perspicuous  manner 
grand  views  of  national  character,  and  the  hosts  of  history  are 
marshalled  before  ua  in  more  than  review  array.  We  have  in  his 
pages  a  clear  insight  into  many  motives,  and  a  lucid  estimate  of 
the  action  and  re-action  of  causes  upon  the  human  heart  as 
wielded  in  mass  for  a  power  of  offence  or  defence.  One  principle 
runs  luminously  through  the  whole,  tliat  disciplitie  is  the  hoop 
that  keeps  together  the  staves  of  tliis  great  state  vessel,  miUtary 
power ;  and  that  much  indeed  depends  not  merely  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  hoops,  but  the  quality,  seasoning,  and  fibre  of  the  staves. 
An  army  sliouM  be  carefully  recruited,  and  if  amenable  to  perfect 
discipline,  and  sensible  to  sympathies  of  patriotism  and  religious 
impression,  it  must  be  invincible.  He  convincingly  shews  that 
appearance  in  forming  the  materials  of  armies  is  not  reality ;  that 
materials  ought  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  measure  of  actual 
force ;  that  sensibility  to  the  principle  of  action  ought  to  be  rife 
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m  every  part  of  the  military  machine.  His  very  key-note  is,  '  tliat 
ccrt^n  classes  of  men  possess  certain  distinctions  of  character 
physically  and  morally ;  and  that  the  combination  and  proper 
adjustment  of  the  classes  in  an  array  or  military  instrument,  accord- 
ing to  their  properties,  desene  the  attention  of  the  tactician  and 
militan*  commander  in  an  especial  maimer/  We  Hnd  throughout 
the  work,  the  experience  of  sublimated  conmion  sense  in  unison 
with  tije  ]oje  of  ancient  times,  in  which  the  light  of  a  rare 
practical  nrisdom  is  brought  to  bear  alike  on  times  remote  as 
the  present.  All  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  alifitracts  of  tlie 
sage  and  the  moralist  is  happily  blended  with  the  technical 
re(|uirementa  of  the  tactician  and  the  warrior.  Ancients  and 
modems,  friends  and  foes,  fellow-countrymen  and  foreigners,  are 
aO  impartially  mustered  in  review  by  one  whose  glance  is  very 
penetrating,  and  whose  knowledge  of  man  is  as  extensive  as  it  is 
just  and  discriminative.  All  are  weighed  rigorously  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  rated  according  to  their  merits  and  defects, 
nought  extenuating,  nought  over-colouring.  Nothing  is  over- 
looked. The  great  and  the  little  are  well  considered,  and  each 
has  its  appropriate  place  and  limits ;  for  our  author,  like  all  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  larga  capacity,  was  as  keenly  observant 
of  the  minute  as  the  great;  deeming  nothing  that  enters  into 
combination,  leas  or  more  affecting  results,  aa  iHmeath  notice  or 
calculation,  and  no  whole  as  too  great  for  the  due  analysis  of 
Its  parts.  The  work  is  one  which  uo  military  man  should  be 
without,  nor  should  it  be  absent  from  tlie  library  of  the  states- 
The  greatest  general,  as  well  as  the  moat  astute  politician. 


man. 


may  refer  profitably  to  it8  pages.  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible 
thrrHigliout.  It  hjiH  its  faults,  and  they  are  obvious  to  the  hy[>er- 
critical.  Its  peculiarities  are  perha|)s  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  author^s  early  disadvantages,  the  hurry  incidental  to  his 
active  life,  and  the  resolution  to  which  he  adhered  of  reading 
translated  work.  His  language  is  sometimes  homely,  not  to 
rugged ;  and  repetitions  may  be  detected,  arising  from  a 
conscientious  solicitude  to  be  thoroughly  imderstood  in  what  ho 
felt  to  \Hi  of  grave  im|>ort ;  but  the  critic  will  never  find  obscu- 
rity, feebleness,  or  a  going  about  the  bush  to  insinuate  a  truth 
rather  tlian  to  state  it  boldly.  All  is  simple,  undaunted,  truthful, 
and  hupressive.  There  Is  indeed,  as  it  were,  a  martial  gran- 
deur in  the  procession  of  his  subject,  like  the  nolemn  march  of 
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a  miglity  host.  His  scntcuccs  have  often  a  reflex  action  on  the 
luiud,  tiiat  di*aw3  back  attention  again  to  the  eonsidcjation  of 
their  weighty  truth.  They  are  pregnant  with  thought,  and  a 
ver)'  Hueciuct  remark  perhaps  brings  on  a  train  of  meditation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obligation  upon  liim,  from  tiie  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  do  jimtice  unto  all,  and  to  testify  uncompromisingly 
respecting  tlie  comparative  nuaJitiea  of  each,  a  fine  vein  of 
patriotic  sentiment  is  perceptible  throughout,  though  never  ob- 
trusively prominent ;  and  a  manly,  honest,  and  plain-spoken 
spirit  of  freedom  breathes  over  all.  He  has  a  downright  scorn 
of  conventional  reserve  where  the  truth  should  api>ear,  stating 
results  or  inferences  without  mental  or  |iarty  resen'ations.  He 
seems  to  have  estimated  the  working  of  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple  in  armies  at  its  just  value,  deeming,  with  a  powerful 
WTitor  of  our  day,  "  that  for  any  gteat  purpose  of  peace  or 
war,  the  middle  classes  of  the  empire  are  the  savioiu^  of  their 
country." 

AVe  have  thus  cndeavoure<l,  as  far  as  our  niatcrlaLs  permitted, 
to  give  a  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  a  very  uncommon  man. 
He  was  rather  with  armies,  than  of  them ;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  personal  »iatm;  and  yet,  who  lias  described  what  armies 
have  been,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  well  I  He  was  essentially 
a  soldier  in  his  feelings,  habits,  and  objeeL**,  though  a  philo- 
sophic one,  withal.  He  owed  something  to  circumstances,  but 
more  to  talent  and  integrity,  and  not  a  little  to  true  genius. 
We  never  see  him  at  a  loss.  In  the  barrack,  the  hospital,  on 
the  march,  or  in  action  with  the  enemy,  he  was  ever  useful, 
humane,  efficient,  and  brave.  He  was  always  going  out  of  self, 
and  studying  to  benefit  others  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  It 
was  the  same  in  private  life.  Friendsliip  with  him  was  a  saercfl 
and  staunch  bond — a  living  fountain,  springing  from  the  depths 
of  his  pure  humanity.  That  he  was  not  altogether  overborne 
and  crushed  by  a  cruel  system  of  persecution,  was  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  salient  energies  of  his  own  mind,  and  partly 
to  tho  support  of  that  excellent  friend,  whom  his  merits  had 
bound  to  him  with  chords  of  steel,  the  right  gallant  and  stead- 
fast Sir  Harry  Calvert,  and  of  the  commander-in-chief,  tliat  high- 
minde<l,  generous-hearted  prince,  who  was,  indeed,  not  only  tlio 
soldier's  friend,  but  the  friend  of  the  soldier's  friend  wherever 
he  recoguized  him. 
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The  grave  received  Robert  Jackson  as  a  shock  of  com  in 
his  season.     Ho  descended  into  it,  not  a8  in  often  the  case,  with 
long  lingering  ailments,   tottering   pace,   facuhies  for  yeare  be- 
numbed, affections  blunted,  ami  feelings  withered.     No»  but  with 
an   eye  to  the  last  of  unquenched  vivacity  and  intelligence,  a 
countenance  glowing  with  benevolence,  a  mind  still  nnsated  and 
tbirstinj;  for  science,  and  a  heart  as  vividly  alive  to  tlie  claims  of 
friencUhip  and  goodness,  and  as  tenderly  overflowing  with  pity 
for  human  suffering,  as  in  the  days  of  his  prime.    This  was  a 
mail  whom  a  king  might  have  delighted  to  honor.     Something,  it 
may  be  conceived,  in  the  way  of  distinction  from  the  common 
herd,  was  due  to  him,  as  a  man,  and  as  an  army  medical- officer ; 
were  it  only  for  his  admirable  system  of  hospital  finance,  which 
bad  saved  hundreds  of  thnasands  to  the  state,  and  his  sanatory 
that  saved  battalions  from  disease  and  death.     Singly 
for  one  who  had  turned  the  |>ower  of  «ibtle  anah-sis  so  largely 
to  the  public  good ;   who  had  said  boldly  in  his  place  what  it 
boboveil  a  patriotic  pubUc  scnant  to  declare;  surely  a  practical 
pIuh>«opher  vs-ith  such  a  far  retrof^{K:ctivcne6S  taking  a  calm  birdV 
eye  view  of  tlie  liistorical  horizon,  or  a  just  and  penetrating  one 
of  the  contemporary  epoch,  and  f^ving  hia  views  to  the  world 
with  such  force,  originality,  freedom  and  freshness,  merited  some 
pubhc  mark  of  regard  !    13e  that  as  it  may,  had  he  written  nothing 
but  the  work  before  us,  he  would  l)e  acknowledged  as  a  public 
benefactor  ;  for  who  descncs  the  title  better  than  he  who,  unfold- 
ing the  volume  of   human  nature,   impresses  the  great   lesson 
that  what  is  merely  aggressive  and  vicious,  however  strong  for  a 
time,  will  assuredly  eventually  perisli ;  that  only  the  defensive, 
the  patriotic,  and  the  right,  will  stand  the  shocks  of  time ;  and 
that  uotliing  is  truly  strong,  consistent,  and  enduring,  but  wliat  is 
correct  in  principle,  and  scicntiiic  in  its  adjustments.     He  haa 
written  OS  with  an  iron  pen  upon  the  rock,  so  that  all  men,  but 
especially  his  countrymen,  may  read  and  reflect  upon  the  great 
truths  each  in  his  place,  that  without  a  never-sleeping  discipline 
perfect  in  all  its  |iarts,  and  a  sterling  piety  with  its  corslet  of 
holiness,  no  countr}'  can  defend  itself  with  armies,  and  no  armies 
can  bo  eventually  victorious.    Hut  promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
east  or  the  west:  it  is  often  tlie  result  more  of  accident  than  a 
recfignised  principle.     If  it  came  from  a  fixed  principle  of  doing 
lionor  to  all  to  whom  honor  is  due,  without  reference  to  aristocratic 
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class- leanings  and  influence,  then  would  it  he  unintelligible  how 
B  man  like  Jackson  carao  to  be  so  overlooked  or  wilfully  neg- 
lected as  he  seems  to  have  been.  His  nanie  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  distinguished,  by  Gazette.  Why,  wc  leave  it  to  those 
who  cherish  this  exclusive  sj-stem  to  declare.  If  we  ask,  what 
order  usually  conceded  to  men  of  the  people  ho  would  not  have 
graced,  we  can  easily  anticipate  the  reply  of  the  wise.  If  we 
aak,  what  the  sovereign  or  the  government  did  for  such  a  truly 
noble  and  soldierly  character,  in  the  way  of  conferring  distinction, 
the  answer  is  as  simple  as  was  the  cast  of  his  own  vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  amiable  disjmsition — Nothing  !  His  only  reward  then 
was  the  internal  one — a  sufficient  one  for  a  good  man  perhaps,  but 
for  which  he  owes  nothing  to  rank  or  power.  The  reflexion  of 
this  internal  re^vard  is  all  the  honor  his  memor}*  has  as  yet 
received,  which  will  become  enhanced  as  liis  works  are  better  dis- 
tributed, known,  and  appreciated.  We  find  then  that  a  man 
eminent  for  his  public  spirit,  bis  ser\*ices,  his  varied  infomuition 
and  learning,  brought  up  in  a  military  school,  and  throwing  out 
Ilia  ideas  continually  for  militarj-  puq)0SC8  of  improvement;  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  chivalric  contempt  of  death  in  the  cause 
of  duty,  no  less  than  for  his  general  disinterestedness,  nice  ddh- 
cacy,  and  scrupulous  integrity  in  every  relation ;  a  man  esteemed 
highly  too  by  many  whose  regard  of  itseli'  stamped  the  honor 
and  merit  of  the  recipient:  we  find  that  seventeen  years  ago, 
one  who  was  all  this,  died  in  Engliuid  in  comparative  obscurity*, 
unnoticed  by  the  authorities  of  the  day.  All  this  hapj>ened, 
too,  to  one  who  had  conferred  imi)ortaut  Ijenefits  on  the  British 
army ;  and  it  may  he  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  such  palpable  public  neglect  could  not  have  occurnNl  in 
the  case  of  any  individual  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  having  a 
moiety  even  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ascendancy,  or  tlie 
claims  of  hard,  honourable,  and  faithful  services,  possessed  by 
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The  present  Work  was  offered  to  the  public,  to 
be  printed  by  subscription.  A  considerable  number  of 
names  were  given  in,  and  it  was  put  to  the  press. 
The  printing  being  finished,  the  Book  was  sent  to 
the  Military  Library*  Whitehall,  to  be  delivered  to 
order. 


The  Director-General  and  the  Medical  Officers  of 
the  British  Army  arc  entitled  to  the  Author's  warmest 
ackno\vIe<lgements  on  this  occasion.  The  countenance 
which  they  gave  to  the  Work  in  prospect,  is  cherished 
by  him  as  a  testimony  of  good  opinion,  and,  if  their 
approbation  descend  to  it  in  substance,  he  will  be  much 
gratified,  as  he  considers  them  competent  to  judge,  from 
their  experience  of  war,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  of  the  human  constitution. 


THE    AUTHORS    PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


The  Author  of  the  present  volume  takes  leave  to  inform  iiic 
reader,  that  he  published  a  work  in  the  year  1804,  entitled, 
A  View  of  tht?.  Fornrntifrtt^  I>utrtplirut^  and  Economy  of  Armit$, 
The  matter  of  tlie  work  was  thought,  by  a  few  of  the  military 
who  took  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  to  be  good,  that  ift»  true  in 
fact,  and  not  without  utility.  The  manner  of  putting  it  to- 
gether waa  not  graceful ;  and,  from  that  or  other  cause,  it  did 
not  obtain  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  slept  in  its  cmdle  for 
twenty  years.  It  is  now  raised  up  from  it,  grown  in  size  con- 
siderably, and  somewhat  diiferently  fashioned ;  but  not  yet  so 
fashioned  as  to  give  expectation  of  a  good  reception  in  the 
world.  The  schoolmnstcr  who  read  lectures  on  the  Art  of  War 
to  Hannibal,  was  ndicule<i  as  a  pedant  speaking  to  a  master; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ph\-sician  who  ventures  to  give 
instruction  on  the  mode  of  forming,  traininj^,  and  maintaining 
the  instrument  nf  war  in  discipline  and  efticieney,  will  escape 
with  lighter  censure  from  the  tribunals  of  tlie  present  time. 
The  attempt  will  be  deemed  an  encroachment  on  the  military 
province :  it  is  not  bo  in  fact.  An  estimate  of  materials  is 
primar)'  to  the  erection  of  the  military  as  well  as  other  fabric; 
and  as  medical  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the  nature 
of  their  studios,  better  acquainted  with  tlie  materials  of  which 
armies  are  composed  than  men  of  other  professions,  the  author 
is  not  disposed  to  admit  the  charge  of  encroachment — not  oven 
to  allow  tliat  he  has  exceeded  the  limit  of  his  station  in  doing 
what  he  has  done.  He  desires  to  be  useful.  He  has  no  pre- 
tension to  the  talent  which  commands  distinction ;  but  he  has 
common  sense  Ukc  other  men,  and  he  docs  not  presume  to  offer 
anything,  on  the  present  occasion,  beyond  what  common  sense 
has  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  wide  field  of  experience.     That  his 
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experience  has  l>een  wide  will  not  be  denied,  when  it  is  known 
tlmt  he  is  in  Iiis  seventy -fourtli  year,  tliat  he  has  served  in 
three  British  wars,  that  he  has  often  been  near  the  scene  of 
service ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  has  liad  tl»e  opportunity  of  see- 
ing, 80  as  to  observe  and  minutely  to  look  into,  the  condition 
of  most  of  tlie  armies  of  the  military  powers  of  Europe.  He 
has  thus  aeen  how  tilings  are  brought  together,  how  they  are 
put  together,  and  how  they  are  kept  together;  and,  taking 
these  tilings  into  consideration,  he  dites  not  regard  himself  as 
altogether  incompetent  to  the  task  which  ho  has  assumed, 
namely,  that  of  laying  down  the  fundamental  beams  of  a  militay 
structure,  not  tliat  of  adorning  tlic  structure  for  the  coup  d'fvil 
of  parade,  or  of  manceuvering  it,  when  formed,  for  hostile  con- 
tact in  the  field  of  combat.  These  belong  to  princes  or  com- 
manders ex  officio  i  and  no  attempt  is  made,  in  the  present 
case,  to  take  the  office  out  of  their  hands. 

The  materials  of  armies  are  coUected  in  different  ways. 
They  are  collected,  for  instance,  by  conscription  or  general  levy, 
by  purchase  with  money  as  commodities  of  traffic,  and  some- 
times by  force  and  fraud,  vulgarly  called  kidnapping.  The  con- 
script may  be  supposed  to  be  reluctant  to  arms,  the  mercenary 
has  no  attachment  beyond  the  value  of  his  hire,  and  the  in- 
veigled or  kidnapped  is  necessarily  repugnant.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  things  in  their  true 
relations,  tliat  an  army  formed  of  materials  so  heterogeneous  ae 
those  alluded  to,  cannot,  without  the  infusion  of  an  extra  spuit 
of  activity,  move  consistently  in  its  course,  or  strike  energetically 
in  its  act.  The  several  parts  of  the  structure  tend,  by  their 
natural  inclinations  or  acquired  habits,  to  different  developementa ; 
they  counteract  each  other  in  their  movements,  consequently 
produce  a  jarring  or  imperfect  effect.  As  the  materials  of 
armies  are  collected  variously,  so  they  arc  put  together  super- 
ficially, that  is,  by  size  and  external  resemblance,  not  by  power 
or  cajjacily :  and  as  size  and  power  are  not  connected  by  an 
undcviating  Liw  of  nature,  the  act  of  the  product  is  not,  as  now 
said,  consistent  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  or  efficient  in  its 
effect,  as  the  act   of  a  body  united   scientifically  by  internal 
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pQrw«r.  This,  which  might  be  mippoacd  d  priori,  is  prtA'od  in 
experience  hy  trial.  The  evil  arising  from  the  rule  Ofimroonly 
adopted  in  tactical  arraagcnient  ia  serious  and  important ; 
and.  as  the  writer  is  desirous  to  do  good,  he  has,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  niasters  of  the  military  art,  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  an  expedient,  throtigh  the  weU-eonsideTGd 
application  of  which  the  inconTenienoes  complained  of  may 
be  in  some  degree  obviated.  The  expedient  ij*  simple.  It 
merely  implies  the  examination  of  properties,  and  Uie  substan- 
tiation of  powers,  prior  to  the  act  of  combining  or  [mtting  to- 
gether. Correspondence  in  power,  rather  tluui  size  and  external 
resemblance,  is  here  aasomed  as  the  rule  of  arrangement.  The 
_rulc  comprehends  no  mystery ;  and,  if  it  be  properly  undcntood 
correctly  executed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
movements  of  the  military  body  thence  arising  will  generally  be 
in  harmony,  the  result  of  the  act  effective  as  a  result  of  cor- 
rect combination.  The  measure  proposed,  fanciful  and  Abrnnd 
as  it  may  be  thongbt  to  be,  promises  union  in  action,  in  so  far 
as  depends  on  physical  capacity ;  and  it  thus  goes  a  great 
way  in  bringing  military  operations  under  rules  of  scientific 
calculation. 

The  value  of  augmenting  the  force  of  the  militar)-  instru- 
nt,  by  a  scientific  adaptation  of  its  several  )vart6  to  one 
other,  is  evident  to  the  commonest  understanding ;  the  value 
of  animating  the  instrument  so  formed,  by  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  consistent  principle  of  action,  ia  not  less  obvious^ 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  attained.  The  impression  of  fear  a  t^r^ 
is  the  ostensible  engine  employed  to  move,  or  to  regulate  the 
movement  of  military  force ;  but,  as  the  impression  of  fear  acts 
by  aversions,  no  certain  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  effect 
of  its  o{H!ration.  Human  nature  recoils  from  danger  wherever 
it  presents  itself;  and,  in  spite  of  the  drillings  of  tacticians, 
human  nature  retains  its  propensity  to  fly  from  the  greater  evil. 
The  soldier,  according  to  this  principle,  recoils  from  the  danger 
which  tlircatcns  to  destroy  his  life.  He  advances  to  encounter 
it,  as  urged  by  a  cause  of  paramount  force  acting  on  the  rear, 
or  as  attracted]   by   something   mnnected   with   the   danger   in 
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front  which  liis  soul  covets.  The  tactician  assumes  tlie  impres- 
won  of  fear  as  the  engine  of  military  movement;  but  he  <ioea 
not,  in  tlie  writer^s  opinion,  assume  it  on  grounds  that  are  cor- 
rectly founded  in  the  true  constitution  of  man's  nature.  It  is  the 
object  of  tlie  tactician's  labour  to  make  the  soldier  brave :  it  is  a 
solecism  in  reason  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  acting  on  the  cowardly 
ingredient  wliich  attaches  to  the  human  condition.  Where  fear 
moves  the  act,  there  is  no  exercise  of  judgment ;  and  as  there 
is  no  independence  of  mind  within  in  such  case,  there  can  be 
no  calculation  of  the  acts  that  are  without.  The  impression  of 
fear  restraias  from  retrograde  where  it  is  placed  in  the  rear — it 
does  not  stimulate  to  a  forward  course  except  by  collision ;  and 
as  acts  fnim  collision  are  blind  acts  of  force,  the  military  act 
thence  originating  is  necessarily  at  random — the  fortune  of  war 
thrown  entirely  on  a  table  of  chances.  But  while  the  engine 
here  assumed  as  the  mover  of  military  action  is  degrading  to 
human  nature  in  its  principle,  it  is  not  true  in  its  act  as  judged 
by  human  experience.  It  is  not  capable  of  forcing  an  army 
to  overcome  a  strong  obstacle ;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  law  in 
the  constitution,  as  now  said,  that  man  acted  on  by  fear,  and 
by  fear  only,  recoils  from  the  greater  danger ;  he  thus  Huctuates 
between  fears,  and  is  nut  a  soldier  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
for  he  has  not  a  principle  of  action  within  him. 

If  the  impression  of  fear  a  tergo  be  insufficient  to  move,  or 
to  sustain  military  force  in  movement,  in  the  face  of  strong 
danger,  the  tactician  who  forms  an  army  for  practical  use,  t\ill, 
it  is  presumed,  seek  for  other  means  of  animation  through  whicli 
he  may  hope  to  attain  his  purpose.  The  attachment  wliicfa 
the  human  race  forms  for  the  soil  on  which  it  draws  its  first 
brcatli,  is  one  of  the  most  general,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest,  of  the  attachments  which  characterise  the  human  spe- 
cies. It  is  an  instinctive  feeling  of  independence — a  primary 
and  constitutional  injunction  to  maintain  the  constituted  ^hcrc 
against  tlie  encroachments  of  external  force.  The  earth  is  the 
inheritance  of  man ;  and  man  clings,  by  constitutional  instinct, 
to  the  defence  of  his  inheritance.  Ho  claims  independence  for 
himself;  and,  by  an  act  of  instinctive  kindness  and  generosity. 
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lie  desires  to  nuuotain  the  indcpradeoce  of  the  weaker  ports  of 
the  creation  that  are  planted  within  his  circle.  Ttic  miud  is 
ennobled  by  assuming  tlie  office  of  protection ;  and,  while  en- 
nobled by  the  expanding  idea,  it  is  filled  with  gratitude  to  the 
Creator  for  the  benetit.s  which  it&olf  enjoys,  and  fur  the  (wwer 
which  it  poBBCfloca  of  afinnlinrr  the  l)encfit  nf  protection  to  others. 
The  simple  son  of  the  earth  is  a  patriot  by  what  may  be  caUed 
iiniuie  pn>})ensity;  nnd  he  is  a  genenma  [latriot  in  his  pri- 
mitive nr  unaihilteratefl  condition.  He  i»  tiic  material  of  a 
national  army ;  Imt  he  is  a  material  not  to  be  found  in  what 
is  called  the  civilizc-d  world;  or,  if  found  by  cliance^  he  ia  so 
managed  and  niou]de<l  by  art  that  national  sentiment,  op- 
preoBed  by  assumed  authority,  is  sulfocated  and  ultimately 
extinguished. 

In  defect  of  national  militar)*  sentiment,  or  in  counteraction 
of  its  operations,  a  phantom  of  military  glor)'  ia  called  up  by 
tacticians  to  animate  military  force  to  exertion ;  but  it  ia  only 
a  feeble  and  an  uncertain  suhHtitute,  after  all  the  pains  that 
are  or  can  be  employed  in  bringing  it  out.  The  operation  of 
military  glor}'  moves  in  all  its  step  by  the  transgression  of 
moral  justice,  and  as  such  is  an  unhallowed  motive  to  be 
apphud  to  tlie  animation  of  an  army ;  but  even  if  hallowed,  it 
is  not  of  extensive  influence  on  the  military'  mass.  It  rarely 
touches  the  common  man,  unless  by  a  species  of  frenzy  under 
tltat  universal  and  radical  revolution,  which,  extinguisliing  arti- 
fic^  distinctions  and  formal  institutions,  leaves  the  country 
open  to  the  common  eye  as  the  common  object  of  attachment. 
The  operation  is  then  energetic ;  hut  it  is  seldom  of  long 
duration. 

The  springs  of  military  action  alluded  to  not  existing  in  the 
military  recruit,  or  not  being  stable  and  calculable  in  effect,  the 
tactician  is  forced  to  seek  for  others  more  common,  or  of  more 
dependence.  Patriotism,  or  love  of  country,  is  a  legitimate  prin- 
ciple in  war,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  defence  of  the  native  soil, 
as  the  rightful  inherit^mce  of  tlie  inJiabitant.  It  is  legitimate; 
bat  it  scarcely  has  an  existence  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time.      Military  glory  ia  a  phantom  which  actfl 
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on  tlie  iiD^inatkinf  and  as  such  cannot  be  calculated  in  its 
operations.  The  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  condition  by  force 
and  fraud  is  iinjuat  in  itself,  and  unliallowed  as  a  motive  for 
war;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the  common  motive  for  collecting 
armies,  and  it  is  tlic  principal  motive  which  keeps  armies  in 
activity.  The  passion  of  cupidity  is  an  aggrandizing  passion. 
It  has  a  forward  course ;  and,  in  t]iis  forward  course,  it 
materials  and  organizes  them  into  armies,  by  a  process  that 
may  in  some  nianuor  bo  calleil  instinctive.  The  desire  of  money 
to  buy  bread  fills  the  mihtary  ranks;  the  hopee  of  spoil  stimu- 
late to  exertion.  The  man  of  arms  is  purchasable  as  a  com- 
modity of  traftic,  and  applicable  to  all  uses ;  consequently  an 
instrument  of  unhall<wod  purposes  for  a  bribe  in  money.  Money 
becomes,  in  this  manner,  the  moving  engine  of  armies;  and, 
in  the  language  of  statesmen,  it  is  the  sinews  of  war.  It  is 
not  denied  that  it  is  the  sinews  of  predatory  or  royal  war;  it 
is  the  canker-worm  of  national  war,  that  is,  war  undertaken 
for  the  defence  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  general  and  indivi- 
dual indei>ondcncc  of  the  native  subject.  If  we  permit  ourselves 
to  look  at  the  question  with  the  eye  of  tlie  philosopher,  money 
will  be  found  to  have  a  corrupting  and  enslaving  influence  every- 
where, inasmuch  as  it  uniformly,  and  more  effectually  tlian  any 
other  engine,  brings  man  under  the  dominiun  of  the  most 
sordid  of  the  human  passions.  Tliis  is  proved  in  every  pogo 
of  human  history*. 


*  In  Innking  at  the  radic&l  openiiion 
of  money  oil  the  miliiary  inatrummt,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance,  in 
the  whole  tlelrt  of  conlenliont.  where  hu- 
man liberty  has  been  vindicated,  and  a 
true  form  of  government  estublished, 
ihrougU  the  aid  of  niom-y.  This  re- 
mark, which  may  uem  lo  be  irrelevanl, 
i«  elicited  by  looking  at  the  situation 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  now  contend- 
ing in  aims  for  the  vindication  of  their 
liben/,  and  the  aorcreignty  of  the  loil 
which  covers  the  ashes  of  their  fatheta. 
The  Turk  Is  the  sovereign  of  Greece, 
vbioary   and   enid;   aod    the    Greek 


abhor*  him.  Besides  abhorrence  of  ty- 
ranny, tlie  Greeks  hare  a  feeling  of  the, 
free  condition  of  human  luuure,  sb 
and  more  radical,  in  to  far  as  appe«rc4^ 
to  the  writer,  than  any  other  )>eople  (n 
Europe.  They  were  oppnosed,  and  rase 
up  against  opprcuiuu.  Alany  of  the 
wealthy  and  generous  of  the  EngUah  na- 
tion desired  to  give  them  pecuniary  aid, 
a«  believing  pecuniary  aid  to  be  a  re- 
medy for  all  cviU.  They  meant  well, 
but  they  did  not  act  wisely  ;  for  they  did 
not  eonaider  that  the  operation  of  luoa 
is  r»dlcally  corruptive;  that  it  acta  p«r-^ 
ttally  CO  aociciy.  and,  by  acting  par. 
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Besides  auggestioDs  on  the  aolection  of  niiUtary  niatenal.%  and 
the  modes  of  animating  the  military  ranks  when  mechaiiiraUy 
formed,  the  writer  has  added  such  remarks  on  training,  discipline, 
and  economy,  as  occurred  to  him  in  a  course  of  Ioe^  ofaeervation. 
His  view  of  training  and  discipline  will  be  deemed  severe  by  those 
who  have  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  it  will  not  bear  bard 
on  those  who  ponooon  the  powers  of  a  healthy  constitution.  The 
primary  rule  in  trmning  and  discipline  consists  in  trying  and  mca- 


tiaOf,  dtmeven  the  tocitl  ot  n*i!<mal 
Eniaa,  which  rnii  on  a  buis  of  equality 
wid  common  good;  coiiKei)u«itly,  Uial 
it  caaDot  do  utherwUe  than  art  «inU- 
tnukXf  on  the  aRWin  of  Greece.  M'here 
I  fiiieigD  gold  glaoccR  ua  the  eye^  the 
lustre  i>f  liberty  1»  ob«curcd,  atid  the 
edge  of  the  patriot  sword  is  blunted. 
A  poiMti  i«  Kcretly  conveyed  ia  the  mo. 
iwjr-donicion  of  the  generous,  the  pa> 
tx\tA  iptrit  and  independent  mind  being 
insultedby  luas  bjTAtettderofchuitjr.  It 
i>  (liflVrrat  with  foreigners,  who  have 
uken  K  place  in  the  rankt,  and  Identitied 
thonKclve*  with  the  came  of  the  Greeks— 
thne  are  friends  in  reality,  entitled  to 
wear  the  patriot  laurel. 

The  Greek  cause  ttnmgly  engages  the 
ijTDpaihie*  of  mankind.  It  U  a  noble 
essae;  but  ve  must  not  conceal  from  our- 
•dfcs  thai  the  ihuc  of  it  U  yet  doubtful. 
The  duigerk  are  considerable;  but  they 
do  not  arise  from  want  of  money.  They 
arise  froni  want  oi  union ;  aiul  want  of 
mdMi,  even  discotd,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
ikc  pperatioos  of  money,  particularly  by 
filrcign  dooationt.  A  leader  of  para- 
BoufU  force  of  genius,  capable  of  attract- 
ing erery  eye  and  rivettlng  every  exer- 
doa  to  one  point,  U  the  desideratum  of 
Urecce ;  and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 
It  has  not  yet  oppeured  as  a  native  pro- 
duct, except  in  the  late  Marco  Boazaria, 
aho  appeared  to  have  been  a  fit  leader 
in  a  rause  of  liberty.  The  notilc  Eng. 
lishmon  who  recently  attached  himself  to 
iht  <froek  ntsndard  possessed  the  (jua- 
hiy  whicil  Greece  wanted :  his  presence 
ihsew  s  liriJlUnt  ray  of  hope  on  an  other- 


wise dark  prospeet  Lord  Byron's  ori- 
ginal mind,  electric  genius,  and  patriot 
spirit,  as  of  the  first  excellence,  pnmitsed 
much.  He  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  mtrtiTFS  of 
human  action,  howerer  disguised.  The 
exquisite  tact  of  discernment,  and  the 
ardour  of  spirit  which  be  poiiessed,  en- 
abled, or  would  hare  enabled  him,  to 
animate  the  torpid  to  exertion ;  and  his 
judgment,  which  was  sound  in  tit  great 
things,  could  not,  together  with  the  force 
of  his  character,  have  failed  to  convince 
the  Greek,  that  the  nation  which  seeki 
to  be  free,  must  achieve  iu  freedom  by 
iu  own  arm,  and  its  own  pecuniary 
means.  Foreign  aid  is  of  no  real  depend- 
ence t  and  foreign  donations  of  money. 
Instead  of  routing,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency  to  lull,  benumli,  or  ritiste  the  pa- 
triot ipirit.  Lord  Byron  wan  not  bred 
a  soldier,  and  soldiers  will  think  that  his 
value,  as  a  presumptive  military  leader, 
is  overrated.  If  not  bred  a  Koldier,  he 
was  bom  a  man  of  genius;  and  «  man 
of  geniun  iHicomcs  a  general,  in  a  coo- 
test  for  liberty,  on  grounds  superior  to 
the  drillings  of  the  Prussian  school,  even 
if  Frederick  himself  were  drill-maMcr. 
The  hopes  anticipated  from  ttie  cxer- 
tioiu  of  this  sublime  spirit  and  heroic 
man  are  now  gone,  and  the  independence 
of  (hecce  is  in  danger.  It  is  not  denied 
that  foreign  gold  may  expedite  the  ex. 
]Hilsion  of  the  Turk  from  the  Ureck  ter. 
rttory;  but  it  may  be  addc«),  at  the  same 
time,  that  foreign  gold  will  introduce  a 
master  not  less  inimical  to  true  liberty 
than  the  Turk  himself. 
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fiuring  powers  of  exertion,  in  matching  them,  mid  in  exercising 
tliem  when  matched  in  such  a  uianner  that  the  exerted  act  of  the 
whole  be  comparativeJy  as  the  act  of  one.  This  is  the  point  to 
be  worked :  and  it  is  an  attainable  point,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
attained. 

The  economical  rules  of  the  present  tract  will  be  deemed 
equally  harsh  as  the  rules  of  training  and  discipline.  They  may 
Jx?  harsli,  but  they  are  not  impracticable.  Heat  and  cold,  hunger, 
tliirst,  and  other  privations,  not  inferior  in  degree  to  those  wliich 
fall  to  the  lot  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  field,  are  not 
unknown  to  the  writer;  and  though  his  physical  jwwers  never 
stood  high  in  a  scale  of  comparison,  he  rarely  j-ielded  to  the 
hord^ihips  under  which  stronger  men  complained,  or  sunk.  The 
sufferings  of  the  common  mass  were  sometimes  great  in  ihe 
scenes  whore  he  lias  been ;  but  when  the  causes  were  examined 
correctly,  the  sufferings  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
owing  to  bad  management,  ratlier  than  to  real  ph^'sical  neces- 
sity. If  a  commander  be  without  knowledge,  that  is,  without 
correct  knowledge,  of  the  physical  powers  and  moral  disposi- 
tions of  the  troops  which  he  leads  into  a  field  of  difficulty,  their 
safety  may  be  compromised  to  l\is  ignorance,  and  he  justly 
blamed  for  the  evils  which  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie 
troops  themselves  have  not  foresight  and  discretion,  as  a  fruit 
of  training  and  experience,  they  will  suffer  hardship  through 
their  ovm  defects,  in  spito  of  the  care  and  intclh'gencc  of  the 
commander, 

A  sketch  of  the  military  character  of  the  nations  which  are 
or  which  liave  been  most  eminent  io  war,  is  tlirust,  by  w^y 
of  digression,  into  the  pages  of  the  present  volume.  The  exe- 
cution is  defective ;  but  should  the  younger  class  of  military 
readers  be  induced,  by  the  perusal  of  it,  to  study  the  grounds 
of  military-  science,  that  is,  to  analj'se  the  records  of  history, 
and  to  seek  for  the  princi])lG  which  gives  success  to  arms,  tho 
undertaking  will  not  be  altogether  useless.  It  is  important 
that  the  young  officer  know  tlie  character  and  power  of  the 
instrument  with  which  he  acts,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  that  against  which  he  is  destined  to  act.     Some  part 
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of  this,  it  is  presume<j,  may  be  attained  by  a  dose  study  of 
military  character,  as  it  stands  in  the  roconls  of  national  his- 
tory ;  and  with  a  desiro  to  contribute  a  mite  towards  tho  attain- 
ment of  an  object  so  important  as  that  alluded  t<3,  the  ivriter 
has  brought  the  principal  armies  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
under  view,  conHidering  the  view  as  grounds  on  which  the  young 
military  mind  may  reflect  with  advantage. 

The  subject  of  the  present  work  lias  been  under  the  author*B 
consideration  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  has  lookcHl  at  it 
nrithout  prepoesession,  as  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He 
believes  that  many  of  the  hints  which  have  occurred  to  him 
would  tend,  if  properly  understood,  to  diminish  the  miwries 
which  are  common  in  miiitar)'  life ;  and  in  that  belief  he  has 
put  them  together,  and  now  presents  them  to  the  public,  gratified 
if  they  do  goofi ;  at  any  rate,  satuified  \vith  himself,  as  acquitted 
of  a  duty  which  he  conceives  to  belong  to  the  station  in  which 
he  haa  acted. 


ON  THE 

rOBMATION,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  ECONOMY 


OP 


ARMIES. 


PART  L 


ESTIMATE  OF  QUALITIES.  AND  SELECTION  OF 
MILITAKY  RECRLIT8. 


Tbe  selection  of  persons  \v1k>  ore  possessed  of  iutollcctua]  and 
r{)h]rBical  cftpAcity  for  the  practice  of  war,  aud  the  systematic  in- 
fitruction  of  |>ersons  so  selected  in  ftpproved  forms  of  discipline 
for  the  acconiplislinicnt  of  purposes,  may  be  regarded  na  an  object 
of  high  national  concern.  It  conduces  to  tlie  presen'ation  of 
national  independence  from  the  aggressions  of  foreign  force,  and 
on  this  ground  demands  the  deepest  attention  of  patriotic  states- 
men, and  tlie  closest  study  of  scientific  soldiers. 

The  properly  united  action  of  the  aeveml  parts  of  military 
force  which  constitutes  an  army,  may  \je  regarded  as  the  main 
hinge  of  success  in  the  field  of  battle ;  hence  military  tJictic, 
W'bicli  is  the  science  of  estimating  power,  and  of  arranging  sepa- 
rate and  independent  parts  into  a  whole,  so  as  to  concentre  tlie 
force  of  many,  and  to  render  the  force  so  concentred  capable  of 
being  applied  to  a  given  [K)int  of  attack  with  precise  eHect,  cannot 
be  otherwise  regarded  than  an  important  science,  not  only  with 
those  who  aim  at  conquest,  or  the  subjugation  of  others,  but  with 
those  who  desire  simply  to  maintain  a  given  station,  and  to  assert 
independence  in  tlieir  own  circle.  Everj'  human  being  who  inlia- 
bits  the  earth  has  a  sphere  and  station  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Creator  of  the  universe;  and  every  one  has  an  innate  desire  to 
move  in  tlmt  sphere,  and  moreover  a  given  quantity  of  force 
allotted  for  the  maintaining  of  the  movement.  The  condition  is 
primary  in  man^s  constitutional  organization  ;  and  it  is  important, 
as  comprising  a  precise  rule  of  individual  physical  independence, 
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But,  b&sides  the  physical  independence  belonging  to  the  indivi- 
dual, masses  of  men.  when  contingently  brought  together  in  the 
businesa  of  life,  tend,  by  vrhat  niay  be  called  almost  instinctive 
propciifiity,  to  form  associations  and  to  combine  powers,  somM 
times  ofTensively,  for  conquest  or  extension  of  the  conmion  sphere' 
sometimes  defensively,  for  the  miuntaining  a  common  station 
against  tlie  real  or  sup|)oscd  aggression  of  others.  The  act  which 
results  from  this  combination  is  artificial  and  political.  Wliether 
it  be  directed  to  assert  independence  against  the  encroachments 
of  externa!  force,  or  to  extend  its  own  sphere  by  applying  com- 
bined force  to  the  oppression  of  neighbom-s,  it  is  the  conditiou 
to  which  tactic  and  the  military  art  are  rendered  subservient. 

Whatever  be  the  object  of  organizing  a  military  force,  whether 
defence  or  conquest,  it  is  obvious,  ia  order  that  it  be  effec- , 
tive  when  applied  to  purpose,  that  tlie  base  be  laid  on 
grounds,  and  that  all  the  mil>sequent  steps  boar  directly  on  the 
base.  The  principle  commonly  assumed  by  tacticians,  as  tho 
base  on  which  the  military  instrument  is  formed,  is  factitious, 
tliat  is,  an  appearance  presumptive  only  of  the  reality.  That 
wliich  is  here  assmued  is  real,  as  implying  in  its  conditions  that 
nothing  be  admitted  into  it  whicli  has  not  been  tried  and  proved 
J^  experiment  to  be  sound  and  suitable.  The  onlinary  tnctirian 
a^wumea  the  idea  that  human  materials  arc  capable  of  being  ac- 
curately estimated  by  appearance ;  and  on  this  idea  be  proceeds 
to  arrange  them  in  the  militar)*  fabric  according  to  external 
resemblances.  In  so  doing  it  is  no  arrogance  to  say  that  he 
commits  a  fundamental  error.  A  fabric,  constructed  by  the  ex- 
ternal resemblance  of  parts,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  superficial 
uniformity;  it  is  even  impressive  at  first  sight,  in  the  presumption 
that  strength  and  beauty  combine  an<i  move  together  by  innate 
correspondence.  There  is  fallacy  in  the  assumption.  Appear- 
ance is  not  reality.  Strength  in  the  field  and  uniformity  on  the 
parade  are  not  the  same  thing ;  uur  are  tlicy  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  rule.  The  useful,  consequently  the  desirable,  arrangement 
of  military  materials,  consists  in  the  order  and  nnion  which  result 
from  the  movement  of  the  instrument  under  all  forms  and  degrees 
of  exerted  action.  Every  soldier  of  experience  knows  that  the 
extent  of  exertion,  and  tho  endurance  of  toil,  cannot  be  measured 
and  calculated  by  external  apiMaranee,  as  the  height  of  the 
stature  and  the  symmetry  of  the  limbs ;  and  hence,  if  that  rule  be 
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ft«sumed  as  the  principle  of  arran^rpment,  and  acted  Dpon  as  an 
admitted  trutli,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  if  the  act  be  dts- 
cnrdant  when  the  powers  arc  ciorted  to  their  utmost,  and  that 
Iho  machiue  sii  constructed  actually  separate  and  fall  to  pieces 
under  rude  trials.  On  the  contrary-,  if  the  materials  be  arranged 
according  to  measure  of  actual  force  as  ascertained  by  experi- 
nienL,  rather  than  according  to  the  qtiantity  and  appearance  of 
the  animal  mass  ab  it  strikes  the  eye  of  the  ol)server.  a  firm  and 
|)cmianent  mechanical  connexion  will  bo  assured  under  every  po»- 
fiiblc  form  of  exertion  that  can  arise ;  inasmuch  as  a  place  is 
given  in  the  febric  to  every  individual  part  according  to  the  p»^^^x•^ 
which  it  Is  known  to  possess,  and  the  endurance  which  it  is 
fpuilified  to  sustain.  The  ph\-eical  capacities  arr^  here  soppOBed 
to  Imve  been  tried,  and  to  have  been  proved  to  be  equal,  or  neariy 
to  one  another;  hence  if,  with  this  equality  oC  capacity, 
the  senBibilit)'  to  the  principle  of  action  be  equally  prominent  in 
every  individiuil  part  of  the  machine,  there  are  ^imds  to  believe 
that,  as  the  physical  power  of  every  part  is  balanced  justly,  so 
the  movement  will  be  just  throughout — united  and  irresistible  in 
ttflbct  according  to  the  measure  of  its  jwwer.     Ao  army  so 

i  may  be  killed  entire  ;  it  cannot  be  routed. 
It  will  not  be  di8(>uled  tliat  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
f-Btructure  of  the  animal  lx)dy,  and  of  the  laws  which  rejjulatp  its 
economy,  is,  under  all  views  of  the  case,  an  indispt* usable  n?qubite 
for  those  who  select  the  materials  of  armies,  assign  to  the  parts 
their  several  stations  in  the  fabric,  and  superintend  the  movement 
r>f  tlie  fabric  which  they  form  through  all  its  tactical  evolutions. 
Such  lmowIe<Igc  is  important,  hut  it  is  only  to  be  attaine<1  by 
ftcicntitic  study  ;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  is  presimied  that  every 
person  who  assumes  the  office  of  tactician  will  preriously  instruct 
himself  in  ttie  science  of  anatomy.,  and  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  common  laws  of  nninial  economy,  ao  that  he  do  not, 
when  he  proceeds  to  act,  put  things  of  opposite  natures  together 
through  ignorance.  It  is  from  this  source  only  tliat  he  can  bo 
qnahfied  to  know  correctly  how  an  animal  body  acts,  and  what 
it  is  capable  of  endwiiig  before  it  fail  in  its  action.  The  rudi- 
ment of  the  science  is  presented  to  the  student  in  the  school  of 
anatomy.  It  is  an  important  rudiment ;  but  it  is  not  nil  that  tlio 
tactician  re(|uircs.  A  knowledge  of  military  historj-,  particularly 
of  the  revolutionar)'  histor)-  of  nations,  where  the  miud  appeals 
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in  all  its  native  Wicjour,  is  mainly  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act 
scientifically  in  Iiis  proceedings.  He  is  taught  hy  the  science  of 
anatomy  and  phj-siology  to  calculate  what  man  may  do ;  lie  leanw 
from  history  what  he  has  actually  done. 

^Vhat  ia  now  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  preliminary 
science.  It  is  of  value ;  but  valuable  as  it  may  be,  the  tactician, 
without  practical  experience  of  war  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects, 
will  still  be  defective  in  qualification  for  the  duty  of  his  office. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  inHuencc  of  opinions  built 
upon  hypothetical  foundations ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proper 
that  those  who  train  troops^  or  who  prescribe  rules  for  the  training 
of  troops,  should  know,  by  experience,  what  are  the  effects  which 
change  of  climate,  vicissitude  of  lieat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst, 
rest  and  idleness,  activity  or  exertion,  produce  on  the  body  of 
man.  The  tactician  miLst  fherefore  have  actually  experienced  a 
soldier's  life  in  the  various  conditions  of  service,  eaten  of  his  bread, 
and  slept  under  the  covering  of  his  blanket,  to  i>e  competent  tu 
speak  precisely  on  the  subject  of  what  is  the  best  militAry  regimen, 
or  to  what  extent  privations  and  foik  may  be  endured  without 
injuring  health ;  that  is,  without  destroying  the  ca|>acity  in  the 
individual  of  preserving  an  effective  place  in  the  militarj'  fabric. 
These  are  important  points  to  be  known  and  ascertained ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that,  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  experience 
hereafter  stated,  those  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  connexions  of 
cause  and  effect  will  know  precisely  to  what  extent  a  soldier  may 
bear  and  suffer  \\ithout  being  disabled,  and  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  extent,  his  powers  and  ca|>acity  for  war  may  be  improved 
by  education  and  discipline,  so  as  to  be  rendered  superior  to  tlie 
common  mass.  The  knowledge  is  comprehensive :  complex  in 
appearance,  it  turns  U[)on  a  simple  hinge. 

The  prompt  application  of  nuperior  force  ufwu  given  points  of 
an  enemy's  position  decides  the  fate  of  battle.  The  jjower  of 
conducting  this  i>art  of  the  military  duty  Ijelongs  exclusively  to 
the  military  officer.  The  province  of  the  author  extends  no 
further  than  to  furnish  suggestions  for  a  scientific  preparation 
of  the  instrument ;  that  is,  to  aid  in  forming  a  structure,  from 
a  mixed  mass  of  materials,  which  may  be  firm  in  itself,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  a  regulm*  and  consistent  movement  in 
all  its  evolutions  in  the  face  of  opposing  force.  As  the  duty 
of  the  author  is  conHned  to  the  preparation  of  the  instrument. 


PART    J,] 
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an  estimate  of  tlie  properties  (»f  tlie  materials  becomes  the  fu«i 
step  ill  tiie  undertaking.  The  miality  of  the  materials  may  be 
viewed  under  six  diHurent  heads,  namely, 

1.  According  to  race. 

2.  Latitude  of  climate. 

3.  Soil  and  local  situation. 

4.  Age  and  period  of  life. 

5.  Stage  of  society — pursuits  and  occupations;   and,  lastly, 

6.  Estixnate  of  powera  and  capacitiesi,  as  existing  in  tlte 
constitution  of  the  individual. 


§  1.    Peculiarities  according  to  race. 

Philosophers  have  speculated,  and  continue  to  speculate, 
ting  the  modes  tlirough  which  contingent  causes  operate, 
or  have  operated,  in  producing  the  distinctions  of  race  wliich 
now  obtain  among  mankind ;  but  they  havo  not  attained  a 
satisfector}'  explanation.  There  is  an  imitative  power  in  Nature 
which  acts,  and  appears  to  prof>agato  s»ibsequcutly,  certain 
forms  of  configuration  wliich  were  produced  originally  !)y  force, 
error,  or  de\iation.  But  though  this  l>c  admitted  as  an  apjia- 
rvut  fact,  it  is  not  known,  nor  can  any  idea  be  formed  of  the 
nature  or  force  of  the  contingency,  which  first  transumted  a 
white  man  to  a  negro,  or  a  negro  to  a  white  man,  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  men  are  derived  from  a  eunmion  parent.  Man 
is  various  in  appearance;  but,  liowever  various  he  may  be,  he 
is  the  same  animal  wherever  he  is  fomid — propagated  in  the 
ae  manner,  attaining  maturity  through  a  Himilar  process,  ]K»9- 
aing  nearly  equal  physicAl  power,  and  nearly  an  equal  term 
E>f  physicid  existence,  moved  to  act  by  similar  desires,  and  re- 
strained from  acting  by  similar  impediments.  Such  is  the  general 
of  mans  common  nature;  but,  with  thin  common  base,  there 
distinctions  of  race  which,  though  they  may  have  been  at  first 
produced  contingently  and  artificially,  have  at  last  so  grown  into 
habit,  and  have  become  so  ingrafted  in  the  animal  organism,  that 
tlicy  are  iJtiinately  considered  as  peculiar  and  primitive.  The 
»<]reculative  discussion  of  the  subject  is  left  to  professed  physiolo- 
psts ;  it  belongs  to  the  author's  province  simply  to  state  the  fact, 
ftmely,  that  certain  classes  of  men  possess  certain  distinctions 
of  character  physically  and  morally,  and  that  the  combination  and 
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proper  ftt^justmont  of  daises,  in  an  army,  or  military  instrument, 
at'Ciirding  to  properties,  deserve  the  attention  of  tlie  tactician  and 
military  commander  in  an  especial  manner.  Races  ditfcr,  and 
new  forms  result  from  the  combination  or  union  of  those  tiiat  are 
opposite.  The  change  consists  generally  in  a  mean  between  ex- 
tremes, liut  besides  tlie  neutral  effect  here  noticed,  an  extec 
of  size  or  stature,  elegance  of  figure,  symmetry  of  limbs,  ease  anj' 
grace  in  movement,  are  more  striking  in  the  mixed  class  than  in 
the  original.  The  mixture  produces  a  species  of  culture,  or  phy- 
sical iin[>rovement,  which  Ls  capable,  if  well  directed,  of  being 
carried  to  great  extent  and  of  attaining  to  great  perfection.  On 
the  contrar)',  in  those  who  reli^ously  preserve  their  blood  free 
from  foreign  mixture,  the  external  appearance  is  less  varied,  leas 
brilliant,  and  less  attractive ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  controlling 
influence  of  political  causes,  the  iieatures  of  the  mind  have  always 
a  strong  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  a  Jew  maintains  the  Jew- 
ish character,  whether  in  Asia  or  Europe — presumptively  from 
his  blood,  as  well  as  from  the  moral  institutions  of  his  nation. 

Those  classes  of  the  human  race  wliich  preserve  their  blood 
free  from  nnxture  with  strangers,  while  they  have  less  variety 
in  cxtenud  appearance,  and  perhaps  less  variety  in  the  scope  of 
mental  capacity,  than  those  who  cross  and  rccross  at  pleasure, 
have  more  endurance  in  action,  firmer  attachments  to  purposes, 
and  less  desultory  impetuosity.  This  is  a  phj-sical  truth.  The 
explaimtion  of  it  is  dlHicult ;  but  it  may  be  illustrated  and  com- 
prehended in  some  degree  by  those  who  study  the  animal  fabric, 
and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  animal  economy.  In 
brute  animals — horses,  sheep,  and  cattle — tlie  mixture  of  ditferent 
races  is  ol)ser\'ed  to  change  the  qualities,  to  improve  the  beauty, 
and  to  enlarge  the  size :  it  diminishes  the  hardiness  and  tite 
security  of  the  physical  health.  In  man,  the  mixture  of  different 
races  improves  beauty,  augments  the  volume  of  the  bodily  or 
and  even  perhaps  oxi>ands  the  sphere  of  intellect.  It  diminiahc 
the  power  of  enduring  toil,  and  renders  the  habit  more  suscept- 
ible to  the  causes  of  disease.  As  stability  of  health  and  endur- 
ance of  toil  are  more  particularly  connected  with  the  races  oi 
men  which  are  least  mixed — a  ticklish  balance  of  system,  rapid 
aad  desultory  action,  more  jieculiar  to  the  product  of  opposite 
natures ;  so  from  the  one  may  be  selected  soldiers  capable  of  endur- 
ing hardships  and  fatigues,  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
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iliCMC,  and  of  pecaeveriog  firmly  ia  purposes;  from  the  other^ 
solders  of  qaicker  perc«ptioas,  more  animAU.ti  l>ut  loss  steady 
Action — each,  for  instance,  as  rcsultii  from  impulse  rather  than 
sentiment. 

The  proper  arran^nent  of  tliose  military  inateriakf  which  are 
opposite  in  their  qiuUitiee  to  each  other,  is  an  important  part  of 
tlie  tActician's  duty ;  hut  not  an  easy  one.  Witliout  previous 
study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  separate  part**,  a 
fabric  formed  from  tliesc  separate  parts  cannot  be  prupurly  put 
togotiier ;  conseciuently  tlie  action  cannot  be  expected  to  Ije  con- 
sistent, uniform,  and  cffectiTe,  throuj^hout  the  varied  Bccnes  of  war. 
This  is  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  is  ordinarily  little  regarded.  If 
regarded,  it  is  warrantable  to  infer  that  the  act  of  the  miUtafy 
instnxrocnt  might  be  rendered  consisteiit  tfaroogfaout ;  at  least, 
eomiBtent  to  such  an  extent  that  the  iniHluy  officer  might  bring 
etery  part  to  bear  with  its  full  power  in  the  day  of  battle,  not- 
withstanding the  varied  aspects  of  the  scene  on  which  the  collision 
may  take  place. 


§  S.    CUmnaie. 

Tue  latitude  of  climate  in  which  man  is  bom  and  in  which 
be  constantly  lives,  manifestly  operates  upon  the  physical  struc- 
ture and  efficiency  of  the  corporeal  frame ;  and,  uotwitltstand- 
ing  the  controlling  influence  of  institution,  modifies,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  mind.  Dif- 
i^^ences,  as  influenced  by  this  cause,  arc  observable  among 
the  nations  which  inhabit  Europe,  Ajua,  and  Africa;  even  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tiie  western  continent,  thoujjb  of  one 
race  radically,  have,  in  a  similar  manner,  shades  of  difference  in 
bodily  power  and  mentxd  evolution,  according  to  diflerenccs  in 
the  climate  whioJi  tliey  inlinbit. 

Heat  is  a  general  and  active  agent  on  animal  life.  The  con- 
ditions of  Icmpcrature,  as  marking  heat  and  cold,  may  be  justly 
coaaidered  as  causes  whereby  which  the  dcvt'lnpcment  of  phy- 
flcal  powers  and  mental  capacities  are  materially  accelerated, 
cr  retarded.  The  growth,  or  expansion,  of  animal  bodies  tliat 
Are  sjinilarly  constituted,  Is  artiticially  accelerated  by  heat,  and 
Artificially  repressed  or  retarded  by  cold.  It  la  thus  tliat  the 
mbabitants  of  warm  chmates  arrive  earher  at  maturity   than 
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those  of  temperate  or  cold  regions.  They  arrive  soon  at  matu- 
rity; but  tliey  do  not,  perhaps,  attain  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  nian''s  nature  is  capable.  In  climates  where  the  tempe- 
rature is  unifonnly  hot,  tlie  atuinspliore  almast  uniformly  serene, 
the  expressions  of  bodily  power  and  mentai  character  may  be 
supf>osed  to  be  miiform,  inasmuch  as  they  are  moved  into 
action  by  the  applic4»tion  of  a  comparatively  uniform  cause.  But, 
as  man^s  phj-sical  structure  possesses  only  a  given  amount  of 
vitality  by  which  it  grows  and  expands,  and  as  heat  is  the 
mover  in  all  phj-sical  operations,  the  growth  attains  maturity 
at  a  comparative  early  period  in  hot  climates,  in  consequence 
of  the  regular  application  of  stimulative  power;  but  it  does  not 
exceed  a  given  limit.  On  the  contrary',  in  the  frozen  regiona, 
where  the  sun  has  little  force,  the  fund  of  irritAbOit}'  not  being 
duly  excited  by  the  application  of  heat,  the  power  of  expan- 
sion remains  in  some  degree  dormant :  hence,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  cold  climate  does  not,  in  defect  of  stimulation,  att^ 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  of  which  tlie  coastitution  of  his 
frame  is  capable.  In  the  middle  regions,  vicissitude  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  tlie  strife  of  elements,  stimulate,  repress  and  expand,  in 
alternate  successions;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  exercise  or 
alternate  movement  of  the  material,  the  physical  and  moral  powers 
develop  with  great  effect.  The  assertion  here  made  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact;  the  explanation  of  it  corresponds,  in  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  operation  of  a  regular  ph)'sical  law;  for,  as  power 
expands,  and  endeavours  to  extend  its  limit,  in  action,  so  some- 
thing is  acquired  in  the  intervals  of  rest  which  strengthens 
the  function  of  development.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  as  Wciv 
situdc  in  beat  and  cold,  which  gives  comparatively  groat  play 
to  action  and  reaction,  is  necessary  to  carry  growth  tu  the 
proper  point  of  perfection,  80  it  is  only  in  climates  liable  to 
such  vicissitude  tliat  the  highest  physical  perfection  of  the  animal 
body  is  ordinarily  foimd.  Man  differs  in  appearance,  attains 
maturity  earlier  or  later,  acquires  perfection  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree,  in  some  climates  tlian  in  others;  but  he  is  ftinda- 
montally  the  same  animal  in  all,  and  possesses,  through  all,  the 
same  foundation  of  constitution  on  which  arc  built  his  virtues, 
or  his  vices.  Climate  operates,  as  now  observed,  in  bringing 
forth,  or  in  repressing  his  perfections,  and  in  rendering  liis 
powers  more  or  less  effective  in  action ;  and  on  tliis  ground 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  the  inl»abitant  of  the  temperate  ro^on 
tbe  best  chaucc  of  attaining  eminence  in  war:  it  is  so  in 
enenJ,  but  not  universally.  The  favoured  region  may,  and 
frequently  does,  produce  the  sluggard  and  tlie  oowTird;  the  least 
|iropitious  produces  occasionally  heroes  of  the  highest  cast. 

Nations,  in  whatever  climate  they  may  be  planted,  liave  vicift- 
aitudra  of  fortune — the  outline  of  the  rule,  which  obtains  in  the 
organic  growth  of  the  individual,  maintaining  itself  in  the  com- 
l)inations  of  the  political  body.  No  nation — no  European  nation 
at  least — has  prescned,  for  any  great  length  (tf  time,  a  brilliant 
and  active  exertion  of  its  powers  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity. 
The  exalted  become  vapid  after  expansion;  the  hour  of  siilendour 
ininnrn  away,  and  the  animating  .spirit  moves  on  to  illuminate 
another  class,  or  another  nation.  Nothing  is  stationary  in  the 
physical  world  \  and  nothing  is  permanent,  or  even  of  long  dura- 
tion, among  the  human  contrivances  which  are  laid  on  a  base 
of  animal  desire,  whether  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensual  grati- 
fications. The  body  of  man  changes  daily,  and  tlie  social  fabric, 
constructed  with  this  changeable  material,  follows,  with  more 
or  less  modification,  a  similar  rule. 


§  3.     Locality. 

Besides  the  difforencea  which  attach  to  mankind  from  distinc- 
tion of  race,  as  connected  nith  latitude  of  climate,  there  are 
shades  of  difference  and  resemblance  among  the  same  class  of 
people  according  to  the  nature  of  the  localities  whicli  they  inhabit, 
tlu&t  ifl,  aorarding  to  qualities  of  air,  soil,  and  situation  of  place 
nndcr  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
effect  of  air,  as  damp  and  hea\T,  <lry  and, liglit ;  of  soil,  as  fertile 
or  nnproductive ;  of  locality,  as  flat  or  hilly  and  mountainous,  is 
manifest  in  tlie  vegetable  production,  observable  in  tbe  brute 
animal,  and  even  perceivable  in  man. 

In  champaign  countries,  of  a  rich  soil  and  moist  atmo- 
pltere,  the  animal  production,  whether  man  or  beast,  attains  a 
omparativcly  great  size  or  wide  expansion.  The  human  race  is 
nsually  tall  and  straight  in  figure ;  the  muscles  ai'c  large  and  full. 
The  animal  power  is  of  a  high  measure ;  but  it  is  a  clumsy  power 
eoonected  with  weight.  Action  is  not  energetic  ;  and  the  opera- 
tkns  of  the  mind,  though  correct  and  regular,  are  generally  slow. 
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On  this  jrr(tm!(l,  though  power  and  perseverance  mav  Ije  looked 
for  in  troopB  born  and  bred  in  low  and  fertile  countries,  activity 
and  enterprixe  do  not  belong  to  their  nature. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  hilly,  dry  and  barren  country  rarely 
attains  to  the  Bainc  height  of  stature  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
moist  and  fertile  plain ;  and,  while  tlius  inferior  in  volume,  he  ia  I 
also  usually  inferior  in  the  quantity  of  actual  force.  But,  though 
inferior  in  brute  force,  he  for  the  most  part  possesses  a  firmer 
muscle,  more  energy  and  more  rapidity  in  movement,  more  viva- 
city of  temper,  and  more  quickness  in  the  operations  of  mind. 

In  hilly,  or  rather  in  mountainous  districts,  the  structure  o£ 
man's  frame  is  firm  and  compact ;  the  mind  is  bold  and  steady  p 
the  ideas  elevated,  and  frequently  sublime.  From  such  proper- 
ties, conferred  by  locality,  mouiitainoers  have  a  claim  to  be  tirat 
selected  for  soldiers.  They  are  onlinarily,  as  already  said,  inferior 
in  wze,  and  often  inferior  in  positi\'e  force  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  level  countrj*.  Hut,  as  simple  force  rarely  decides  (he  fate  of 
battle  in  the  present  times,  and  as  the  active  mountaineer  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  rapid  movement,  he  is  capable  of  promptly 
applying  his  force  to  the  just  point  of  attack,  and  has  thus  abnost 
always  advantages  in  the  actual  practice  of  war  over  the  bulky 
product  of  the  plain. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  observation  that  a  difference  obtAins 
among  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  and  jilains  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude ;  and,  though  it  is  readily  admitted  that  im- 
prcssions,  connected  with  the  modes  of  life  nsnally  pursued  in 
different  situations,  liave  a  share  in  producing  differences  of  effect, 
yet  it  is  most  probable  that  the  great  and  fundamental  impulse, 
which  detenuines  the  distinctive  character  in  this  case,  arises 
from  the  operation  of  those  physical  causes  which  act  upon  all, 
and  are  common  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  grandeur, 
majesty,  and  precision,  with  which  objects  present  themselves  in 
mountainous  countries,  make  deep  impression  on  susceptible  organ- 
ism, and  necessarily  command  attention.  Cataracts,  precipices, 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements  in  storms  of  wind  and  rain  and 
thunder,  as  they  strike  the  imagination  forcibly  and  awfully  at 
the  time,  so  they  leave  an  impression  of  sublime  sentiment  in  the 
mind,  which  grows  and  expands  with  reflection  in  the  calm  which 
succeeds.  In  tumultuous  scenes  a  channel  is  opened  for  the 
course  of  grand  ideas ;  and,  while  the  ideas  are  thus  expanded 
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and  exalted,  experience  is  gaine^l  of  thin;TR  which  are  common, 
and  oi\cn  formidable  in  war.  The  judgment  is  tricJ ;  and  the 
mind  acquires  confidence,  because  it  gains  knowledge.  If  the 
impression  of  errand  objects  be  often  repeated,  lofty  ideas  conse- 
quent to  the  imprpasion  are  ingrafted  in  the  constitution  phvai- 
cally ;  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  aasnme  a  cast  of  the  noble 
and  dignified  as  the  neccouary  impress  of  the  nriginal.  Tiic  mind 
expands  as  the  eye  overlooks  the  CTtgndivl  ^-alley :  and,  wbik 
expanded,  it  acquires  an  animating  ■mwitinn  from  ita  relatiffe 
position,  engendering  sentimcntd  of  pride,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: an  ordinary  man  thus  becomes  a  hero.  But,  while  the 
mind  is  eaqiamled  tlirougb  the  mere  ciieumstaneo  of  occupying 
an  elevated  position,  its  view  is  at  tlie  Hanic  time  confined  by 
the  distinct  boundar)*  of  the  circle.  It  tximA  inwards  upon  itself. 
and  learns  to  know  itself;  and,  as  its  views  arc  compressed  by 
narrow  and  distinct  boundaries,  objects  witliin  the  boundary  create 
a  special  interest  in  all,  and  thus  closely  unite  society.  The  fre- 
quent repetition  of  grand  impressioDS  upon  susceptible  organs 
implants  a  physical  grandeur  of  conception  in  the  constitution  of 
the  fnmc ;  while,  as  now  said,  the  circunuicribed  boundaiy  gives 
that  wmnth  of  affection  to  the  tnliabitant,  and  that  attachment 
to  the  locality*,  styled  love  of  country,  which  constitutes  a  cha- 
racter of  virtue  and  heroism.  But,  while  the  objects  wfaiefa  natore 
presents  in  mountainous  countries  are  thus  calcubited  to  engender 
a  strong  and  elevated  mind;  so  the  more  usual  occupations  of 
life  are  there  calculated  to  form  an  active  and  liardy  l>ody.  In 
climbii^  mountains  and  in  descending  precipices,  the  limbs  and 
lungs  experience  an  exercise  which  contributes  to  the  increase  of 
their  powers ;  the  eye  learns  to  judije  of  distance :  custom  teaches 
the  manner  of  managing  and  husbanding  strength,  and  of  mea- 
suring with  precision  the  neoeasary  exertion  for  the  accompliah- 
■lent  of  purp<>scs.  Mountaineers,  thus  bred  and  thus  educated, 
pnitnn  eoostitutionally  n  large  sliare  of  those  qualities  which  are 
BWPntia]  to  soldiers;  and  history  bears  testimony  to  the  intre- 
pidity, the  activity,  and  the  promptness  of  decision,  of  this  class 
of  men  in  circumstances  of  diiiieutty  and  danger :  they  are,  more- 
over, the  chief  patriots  among  men. 
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§  4.    Age  or  Period  of  Life. 

Besides  the  differences  which  attach  to  tlie  physical  power 
and  moral  character  of  nian  from  race,  latitude  of  climate,  and 
local  situation,  j>eriod  of  life  influencos  materially  the  cfticieney  or 
non-efHciency  of  the  official  act  of  the  individual ;  and,  as  such, 
the  aj^e  of  the  soldier  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  he 
attended  to,  when  the  materials  of  ai'uiies  are  selected  and  arranged 
in  their  places  for  militarj'  service.  In  youtli,  action  is  rapid, 
im{>etuouH,  and  desultorj',  but  it  is  not  steady  and  perseverin*^ ; 
desires  are  fierce,  but  they  are  cliangeable.  Youth  is  the  period 
for  enterprize ;  tho  desire  of  glory  then  captivates,  and  transports 
the  actor  beyond  tho  bounds  of  cilculating  reason.  The  young 
man  is  ready,  even  eager  to  attempt ;  but,  as  his  acts  are  cliicfly 
acts  of  impulse,  and  a^  such,  not  sure,  it  belongs  to  the  judicious 
luilitary  commander  to  place  the  object  which  gives  the  impulse 
in  a  prominent  view,  and  so  to  dispose  it  that  it  may  remain 
prominent  in  all  tho  diflering  couditiuns  which  the  ser^'ice  pre- 
sents. If  it  be  veiled,  or  obscured  by  accident,  the  mind,  not 
yet  confident  in  itaelf,  wavers  and  fluctuates ;  hence  retrograde, 
and  route  from  retrograde,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  contin- 
gencies incident  to  young  soldiers. 

In  mature  age,  action  is  vigorous,  steady,  and  persevering. 
Things  arc  known  by  experience ;  purposes  are  determined  with 
a  resolute  mind ;  and  a  sentiment  of  honour,  as  connected  with 
tlie  desire  of  glor}*,  dictates  the  preserxation  of  character.  Hence 
persons  who  have  attained  mature  age  arc  the  persons  to  constitute 
tliat  ]>art  of  an  army  which  is  destined  to  decide  the  battle  by 
constancy  of  courage  and  tlie  grasp  of  power.  In  such  tlie 
power  of  execution  is  matured ;  ardour  of  enterprise  is  not  im- 
paired by  age ;  and  habit  in  combat  may  be  supposed  to  havo 
blunted  sensibility  to  common  dangers.  Ardour  of  enterprise 
aljates  in  the  advanced  period  of  life,  even  power  and  vigour 
decline;  but,  as  old  ^^  is  tenacious  of  what  it  possesses,  old 
soldiers  maintain  with  obstinacy  the  honours  of  their  i>ast  life; 
hence  the  veteran  defends  his  position  with  firmness.  H  is 
courage  is  excited  by  dangers ;  difficulties  are  even  necessary  to 
bring  it  out ;  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  proper 
station  is  in  a  post  of  trust  and  respou^bility. 
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§  5.    Sta^  cf  Society — Put^ittts  and  Oeeupationt  0/  Life, 

Bebiobs  tlie  diflerences  of  power  and  oliaracter  oleenable 
among  mankind  according  to  race,  climate,  Jocal  situation,  and 
period  of  life,  the  stage  of  social  progress,  and  mode  of  daily 
occupation,  influence  the  qualities  of  the  subject  in  a  groator  or 
less  degree ;  consequently  they  affect,  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
tiie  condition  of  titnesft  or  unfitness  for  war.  It  is  in  the  early 
and  semi -barbarous  periods  of  society  that  militapr-  qualities  shine 
forth  with  lustre.  The  mind  then  ambitious  and  ardent  m  its 
pursuits,  is  bound  firmly  to  its  purjioscs  by  the  ideal  phantom  of 
glory  of  conquest.  Glorj'  of  conquest  assumes  a  vigorous  growth 
in  this  stage  of  society,  inasnmch  as  it  is  not  ruarred  or  distracted 
in  its  couree  by  the  variety  of  fantasies  which  play  on  the  passions 
in  civilized  life.  The  body  is  liealthy  and  active,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  pampered  and  enfeebled  by  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
Tlio  mind  is  firm  and  resolute,  as  not  rendered  capricious  and 
morbid  by  indulgences;  consequently,  the  semi-ljarl>arian  is  the 
person  among  the  sons  of  man  who  is  best  ca[>ablc  of  sustaining 
privations,  and  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war,  without  injury  to 
hi^  health. 

Among  the  ci^'Qize^l  and  polishefl  natioas,  where  a\'aricc  of 
money,  and  a  deaire  of  scni^ual  gmtifitration,  usurp  the  place  of 
ambition  and  the  de«ii*e  of  niiUtar}-  glorj-,  which  are  the  predo- 
minant pasBions  of  tho  barbarian,  the  mental  pursuit  diverges 
into  a  multitude  of  channeLs.  The  physical  |)Ower,  renderetl 
unduly  irritable  from  excess  of  previous  ease  and  indulgence, 
loses  that  constitutional  Hrmneas  which  is  tho  basis  of  courage 
and  perseverance.  Jlence  the  strongth  sinks  under  hardships 
incident  to  war  ;  and  the  mind,  njorbidly  sensible  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  is  engrossed  by  security,  ease,  and  plea- 
sure, revolts  from  scenes  where  accidents,  toils,  and  privations,  are 
daily  occurrences.  It  is  thus  that  luxurious  nations,  and  lux- 
urious individuals,  are  constitutionally  cowards,  from  abhorrence  of 
r.lsardslii|>s  and  self-denials.  If  tliey  manife.'st  bravery,  they  are 
vmially  stimulated  thereto  by  incitements  of  sensual  and  selHsli  gra- 
tification,— vanity,  tlje  bribe  of  money,  or  the  1io|k»3  of  promotion. 

The  human  Ixidy,  which  is  so  formed  as  to  be  acted  upon  by 
external  causes,  and  so  constituted  as  to  assume,  from  the  action 
of  these  causes,  a  certain  routine  of  movement  established  into 
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habit  by  repetition,  anil  rcndenxl  capable  of  suppnrtinn;  itself  in 
its  cstablislied  routine  with  comi>arativeIy  little  fatigue  aud  pain, 
in  consequence  of  the  habit  60  engrafted,  acquires  different 
degrees  of  preparatory  education,  from  pursuits  and  ocrnpations 
of  life,  which  fit  it  generally  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  directly 
for  a  respective  place  among  the  component  parts  of  an  anny. 
Huntino;,  of  all  the  pursuits  or  occupations  of  man,  is  most 
directly  jireparator^'  of  war;  but  hunting  Is  only  a  general  occu- 
pation among  savage  or  rer}*  barbarous  people.  Among  the 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  an  anuiscment  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  the  pleasures  of  the  great.  It  is  thus  neither  a 
general  nor  a  common  pursuit  of  the  people;  but,  where  it  is 
pursued  as  a  principal  business  of  life,  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
forth,  and  eminoutly  to  improve,  tlie  military  qualities  of  the 
individual :  it  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  primary  school.  It 
confinns  courage,  and  sharpens  address.  If  the  object  of  the 
chase  be  the  destruction  of  tlie  ferocious  and  l>old  animals,  the 
hunter  insensibly  accjuires  courage,  intrepidity,  and  above  all, 
promptitude  in  danger.  If  the  prey  be  timid  and  shy,  he  acquires 
address  and  management.  His  perceptions  are  sharpened,  his 
thinking  faculties  exercised  in  contriving  the  means  of  entrapping, 
and  of  thereby  accjimplishing  his  purpose.  In  both  cases  he 
acquires  readiness  in  seizing  the  fit  opportunities  for  acting ;  and, 
while  familiarized  with  the  toils  and  tbc  fatigues  that  are  incident 
to  war,  he  insensibly  gains  knowledge  of  ground,  and  learns  to 
judge  of  distance — a  knowledge  useful  to  the  soldier  and  highly 
necessary  to  the  officer.  From  this  class  of  persons,  by  obvious ' 
inference,  sharpshooters  and  otlior  irregular  troo|>s  arc  to  be 
selected. 

Herdsmen,  whetlier  employed  in  guarding  sheep,  horses  or 
cattle^  stand,  as  prepared  by  liabits  of  hfe,  in  the  next  degree  of 
fitness  fur  war  to  hunters.  Herdsmen  are  familiar  with  much 
of  what  occurs  in  the  service  of  a  campaign — vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  changes  of  weather.  They  are  generally  aocua- 
tomc<l  to  that  frugal  and  homely  mode  of  living  which  is  essential 
to  mihtary  excellence.  They  are  hardy,  and  inured  to  bear  bodily 
toil ;  and  they  are  moreover  Jumwhed  with  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing, from  the  observation  of  causes  which  act  upon  their  flocka 
the  impressions  of  fear  or  confidence  which  belong  to  po 
tion.     Hence  the  shepherd,  who  becomes  a  soldier,  estimates, 
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with  jpt^tcr  correctness  than  others,  the  adrantntres  and  dis- 
ftdvantogcs  of  grotind.  The  fact  is  true,  however  humblinc^  to 
human  pride  to  acknowledge  it,  that  causes  of  fear  or  confidence 
act  npou  Hocks  of  bUeep  and  armien  uf  men  hy  a  tiimiiar  nUe. 
On  thiij  ground  the  {>a8tor;J  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  school 
in  wliicfa  the  man  who  is  destined  for  a  common  soldier  acquires 
some  valuable  propcrtiets  and  in  which  a  man  de<rtincd  to  lead  an 
army  has  an  opportunity  of  gaining  useful  infonnation  respecting 
animal  nature,  by  analyzing  the  ^ts  of  history  which  fall  under 
his  observation. 

The  mere  huabaiidinan,  field- labourer,  or  rural  mecJianic,  IcArns 
little  from  his  occupation  wliich  particularly  fits  him  for  military 
eerrice.  But,  as  causes  of  action  are  onlinnrily  little  vaiied  in 
mral  life,  and  as  labourers  arc  almost  always  in  action,  the  daily 
routine  repeated  through  a  scries  of  years  makes  a  strong  and 
characteristic  impression  on  hia  frame,  gives  mechanical  firmness 
to  tlie  body,  and  leaves  a  simple  and  piu-amount  sentiment  on  the 
mind  which  constitutes  courage.  The  husbandman  is  healthy,  as 
he  lives  in  open  air  and  subsists  on  simple  food ;  his  arm  is 
pomtfid,  as  practised  in  that  species  of  field-labour  which  calls 
fertll  the  exertion  of  power,  and  contimis  it  by  routines  of  exercise. 
Poaocoocd  of  these  qualities,  his  station  is  an  important  one  in  the 
bhric  of  an  army.  It  is  that  of  grenadier  or  reserve,  the  force 
which  decides  tlic  fate  of  battle  when  the  afiair  qui>-cr8,  as  it  were, 
00  a  donbtfiil  balance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  essential  primary  difference  of 
fitness  or  mifitness  for  military  service  among  the  numcn.>us  classes 
of  artiauift  who  ahound  in  civilized  nations,  and  who  ordinarily  till 
the  ranks  of  armies  in  times  of  notual  war.  Some  are  more  useful 
than  otlicre,  from  what  they  have  learned  to  do  in  their  civil  occu- 
pations. They  are  all  nearly  on  a  level  in  point  of  preparation  for 
military  life  at  the  time  of  their  cnliHtment.  Artisans  have  ordi- 
narily a  ready  twe  of  their  han<U  acqnire<l  in  the  practice  of  civil 
arts,  and  &om  this  perhaps  it  is  that  they  learn  the  manual 
exercises  with  more  facility  than  others.  They  are  accustomed  to 
mechanical  movements  in  their  daily  occupations,  and,  being  apt 
scholars  in  exterior  fonns,  they  assume  the  militar)'  air  speedily. 
But,  while  arti&ans  readily  acquire  those  mechanical  or  parade 
roanoenxTesi,  which  are  reckoned  essential  parts  of  the  soldier's 
education,  they  are  inferior  to  the  otJierb  in  the  service  of  the 
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ficH — to  tlio  hunter  and  the  sliepherd,  in  intelliprence  of  tlunfva 
(iiniitar  to  those  of  war;  to  the  husbandman,  in  bodily  strengtJi,  in 
tndurance  of  toil,  self-denial,  constancy,  and  firmness  of  coura*;;©. 
Tliey  have,  notwithstanding,  an  usefiJ  place  in  tlie  composition 
of  an  army ;  and,  as  prepared  by  primary  education,  they  may  be 
best  employed  to  Hll  up  the  battalion,  or  tliat  part  of  the  militaiy 
instrument  which  acts  principally  with  fire-arms. 

§  6.     Selection  of  the  Army  Hecruit ;  Rule  of  adjutfin/r  hitt^ 
in  the  battalion  according  to  an  estimate  of  his  bodily  pofcert  < 
vier^al  capacities. 

Success  m  war,  in  so  far  as  re/rards  the  mechanical  soldier, 
depends  upon  possession  of  force  and  the  power  of  its  prompt 
application ;  consequently  force  and  activity  must  be  always  kept 
in  view  in  the  selection  of  f>ersons  who  arc  destined  for  militar)' 
senice.  But,  as  quantity  of  force,  and  the  power  of  prompt  appli- 
cation, are  not  always  proportionally  joined  in  the  same  subject,  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  enquire  into  the  propurtics  of  the 
materials  individually,  so  as  to  be  abie  to  estimate  the  power  of 
each  separately,  previously  to  fixing  its  place  in  the  integral  corpepl 
or  regiment. 

There  are  tacticians  who,  in  estimating  and  selecting  the 
materials  of  an  army,  direct  their  attention  to  the  qualities  of 
tlie  mind  as  well  as  to  the  figure  and  form  of  the  body.  There 
are  othere,  and  by  much  the  gi-eater  number,  who,  regarding  the 
mere  quantity  of  the  animal  mass,  fonn  their  judgment  of  power 
and  activity  by  superficial  signs  of  external  conHguration  only. 
A  knowledge  of  the  previous  life,  under  wliich  habits  are  acquired, 
or  mechanical  routines  of  acting  established,  obtains  consideration 
with  one :  knowledge  of  the  previous  life  does  not  appear  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  other,  for  it  is  not  supposed  to  lead 
to  any  thing  iLScful.  Such  is  the  fact :  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  builds  on  the  Ixat  foundation. 

Man  is  an  animal  of  imitation  in  all  his  steps  and  gradations; 
and  animal  action  assmucs,  througii  frcijuent  K'jxititian,  a  con- 
stitutional habit  which  becomes  in  some  degree  a  second  nature. 
Tliis  happens  almost  inv:iriahly  in  the  history  of  human  life;  and, 
if  the  fact  rest  on  a  general  foundation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  best  miUtary  subjects  are  those  whose  occupations  in 
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civil  life  have  the  nearest  alliance  wth  the  business  of  war ;  and, 
for  a  siinilur  reason,  that  aa  an  anny  is  a  compound  body,  con- 
sisting of  parts  which  are  applied  in  diBerent  manners  for  the 
cficctinqf  nf  a  common  purpose,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  materials  in  the  fabric  will  be  best  directed  by  an  estimate 
and  knotrledge  of  the  indi\idua]  parts  in  their  previous  habits, 
confinned  by  trial  in  illustrative  experiment.  ]t  is  admitted  tliat, 
thougli  an  array  bo  only  one  body  in  the  whole,  it  is  still  nccessarj* 
that  it  consist  of  \iaris  of  dilTeront  cliaracter  in  detail,  so  tliat  it 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  with  advantage  under  the  curious 
presentations  which  a  militarv-  action  assumt?s. 

The  adjnstment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  ia  entirely  military. 
The  author  is  unwilling  to  overstep  his  bounds  by  encroaching  on 
it ;  hut.  as  he  has  undertaken  to  examine  and  to  estimate  the 
radical  ijuahties  of  the  materials  of  armies,  be  thiidis  he  may  bo 
allowed,  without  undue  presumption^  to  state  the  purposes  for  which 
an  anny  is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  general  line  of  conduct  which 
it  nuiy  ho  ex])ected  to  pursue  in  its  endeavours  to  accomplish  its 
object.  It  is  the  purpose  of  a  military  action  to  gain  a  superi- 
ority over  the  enemy.  The  pomts  on  whicli  the  success  turns  are 
various:  the  following  seem  to  be' tlie  priucii>al.  I.  A  precise 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  of  the  mode  of  doing  it  in  the 
most  eRbctual  manner.  This  Ijelougs  to  the  general-in-chief ;  and 
though  the  general  be  allowe<l  to  receive  informations^  and  to  a<l- 
just  preparatory  measures,  through  various  means  and  instniinents. 
llie  ultimate  conclusion  and  plan  of  execution  must  lx»  his  own  in 
all  ca.ses.  2.  >\'hen  the  jilan  of  liattle  is  formed,  the  first  step 
of  progreea  in  the  action  consists  in  the  rapid  occupation  of  such 
points  on,  or  near  the  scene  of  action,  as  coumiand  ol»jccts  which 
are  important  to  success,  either  as  connected  with  annoyance  <»f 
the  enemy,  or  security  of  the  selected  position.  8,  ^Vhen  the 
points  alluded  to  are  occupied,  the  direction  of  the  mwhanical 
power,  as  united  by  force  and  supported  by  coiu-age,  for  tlie 
Accomplishment  of  the  end,  ia  the  next  and  main  object  in  the 
conflict ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  atta(;k  fail,  the  condensation  and  com- 
pression of  what  is  left  into  the  l>cst  form  of  security  for  cH'ect- 
ing  a  retreat,  in  a  deliberate  and  soldier-Hke  manner,  finislies  the 
military  operation.  The  necessity  of  retreat  arises  from  niisral- 
culation ;  to  eHeet  it  with  credit  is  the  most  difficult  i)art  of  a 
soldiers  dutv. 
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The  first  part  of  military  force  'is  allotte^^,  under  proper  officers," 
to  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  of 
judging  of  his  countenance  preWousIy  to  action,  and  of  meeting 
his  various  irregular  presentations  when  he  begins  to  advance. 
As  such  it  must  bo  active  in  its  movement,  ready  in  forming  judg- 
ment respecting  ground,  and  sldUed  m  the  best  manner  of  con- 
ceahng  its  operations ;  for,  as  it  must  approach  undiscovered,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  retire  unhurt.  The  practice  of  fowUug  and  hunt- 
ing gives  a  prehniinarj-  education  for  this  part  of  the  soldier's  duty; 
inasmuch  as  address,  similar  to  that  which  is  acquired  in  hunting 
and  shooting,  fomis  the  most  conspicuous  quality  of  force  of  this 
description.  The  force  so  dcscrilied  is  not  supposed  to  fight  a  battle; 
but  it  is  of  great  vahie  in  covering  the  front  ancl  tl.'uiks  of  an  army 
against  surprise,  or  in  cleariug  aw'ay  anuoyanceu  which  liarass  tlie 
line  or  columa  as  it  advances  to  the  scene  of  the  main  combat. 

The  first  step  in  a  militar}-  action,  namely,  the  act  of  seizing 
positions  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  assure  tlie  command  of 
ground,  and  which  have  thus  in  some  degree  the  power  of  multi- 
plying force,  is  allotted  to  that  species  of  troops  denominated  light. 
Light  troops  are  supposed  to  be  swift  of  foot,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  moving  with  celerity  over  difficult  ground,  to  be  powerful  in 
strength,  so  as  to  seize  difficult  posts  against  opposition^  and 
bold  in  courage,  so  as  to  maintain  the  posts  which  tliey  seize. 
Herdsmen  arc  the  persons  best  prepared  by  previous  habit  for  this 
species  of  warfare.  They  arc  ordinarily  swift,  and  they  move  with 
safety  on  rugged  and  uneven  ground ;  they  further  endure  tlie 
exertion  of  running  without  commotion,  or  with  less  commotion 
than  others,  as  being  more  inured  to  it.  They  arc  armed  witli  the 
firelock  and  bayonet,  and  drilled  like  other  soldiers;  but  their 
proper  drilling,  it  may  be  rcnuirked,  consists  in  firing  at  a  mark  in 
difierent  portions  and  at  different  distances :  their  maniBuvres  and 
their  exercises  are  chiefly  to  be  directed  to  traverse  irregular  grounda^ 
in  different  orders  of  tactic,  and  at  different  rates  of  celerity. 

When  the  mode  of  battle  is  ascertained,  tlie  commanding  jio- 
sitions  being  seized  and  occupied  by  light  troops,  tlie  mass  of  the 
army,  advancing  in  lino  or  column  to  the  grand  attac-k,  com- 
mences the  close  conflict  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power 
from  musketry.  The  force  is  missile.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  thrown,  and  the  precision  with  which  it  is  directed,  may  be 
supposed  to  command  the  balance  of  effect ;  and,  in  so  far  as  ro- 
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spects  precision,  the  execution  may  perhaps  bo  best  comniittcd  to 
that  part  of  the  aniiv  which  is  Jraun  from  artLians,  aa  |>erson& 
couijiarativcly  expert  in  manual  operation. 

\\'hcD  fire-arms  fail  in  making  such  impression  aa  induces 
the  enemy  to  retire,  another  part  of  the  machine  is  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  combat,  in  the  expectation  of  bearing  down  renst- 
ance  by  the  superiority  of  physical  force.  The  character  of  this 
part  of  the  iu&tnimcnU  as  armed  with  the  bayonet,  is  power ;  a1>ove 
allf  courage  and  perseverance.  It  ts  supposed  to  move  under  one 
injKlIae,  and  to  Hve  under  one  sentiment.  Victory  or  death  being 
its  motto,  it  admits  no  retrograde  step  into  its  catecliifim.  The 
class  of  jield-labourers  and  countr}'men  furnish  this  grenadier  force 
in  greatest  perfection :  for,  amona;  such,  the  arm  is  usually  power- 
ful to  impel,  and  the  mind  tirm  to  maintain. 

In  arranging  the  different  parts  of  which  an  army  consists,  no 
pronsivm  is  supposed  to  be  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ot 
covering  a  retreat.  The  forward  movement  only  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  soldier;  yet  the  retrograde  is  sometimes  necessary,  and,  when 
neccaaary,  it  is  well  to  know  the  descri]>tion  of  troo])s  to  whom  a 
duty  80  difficult  to  be  prctpcrly  executed  can  be  best  committed. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  young  men  and  new  soldiers,  who 
are  taught  to  look  forward  in  war,  and  to  keup  victorj-  always  in 
the  eye,  can  be  trusted  to  protect  the  dispositions  that  are  ne- 
cefiaary  in  retiring  from  tlic  field.  The  object  which  engages  the 
attention,  and  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  soldier,  is  funvard.  It 
changes  form ;  and  it  is  obscured  or  lost  when  retreat  commences. 
The  mind  is  then  in  some  manner  blank ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tluit 
if  llie  idea  of  glory,  attaclied  to  a  fonvard  movement,  aud  giving 
activity  to  tliat  movement,  be  lost  in  tliL-  unexpected  retrograde, 
confo&ion  arises  and  route  ensues.  It  is  owing  to  discipHne,  and 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  that  a  retreat  is  conducted 
without  confusion  in  tlie  face  of  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  to  experi- 
cacwi  (roopa  only  that  such  duty  can  be  safely  a-snigned.  Hut 
besides  the  conhdonce  wtiich  inseusibly  insinuates  itself  into  the 
.nuod  of  the  soldier  from  exi)erience  of  war,  tliero  is  somclhiug 
tconnecterl  witli  an  advanced  j>eHod  of  life  which  diminishes  the 
^diapoaition  to  panic  and  siuprise,  so  natural  to  the  human  race  at 
"d  occLirroncfs.  Old  men  have  less  artlour  and  less  con- 
:\\  irritability  tlian  young  ones.  They  havetnorc  tirmneaa 
and  more  patient  courage ;  U»ey  have  also  a  more  correct  experi- 
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ence  of  tliinj^a,  and  they  probably  know,  from  their  experience,  tliat 
an  enemy  is  most  formittablo  to  tliasc  who  run  away.  Veterans 
aJre,  on  these  accounts,  tlic  best  qualified  to  support  an  army 
under  the  disasters  incident  to  retreat ;  and  for  this  reason,  tlio 
grenadiers,  or  resen-e  of  an  army,  onglit  to  consiut  of  veterans; 
that  is,  of  men  of  mature  years  and  actual  experience  in  the  field. 
The  grenadier,  according  to  the  writer''8  idea  of  a  grenadier,  can- 
not retreat  from  an  action  where  he  is  principal :  ho  may  cover  the 
tetreat  of  others  consistently  with  the  character  which  he  assumes. 

An  army,  comjxised  of  difl'ercnt  |)arts  according  to  the  swg- 
gestioiis  here  proposed,  is  fiu-nishcd  with  the  means  of  seizing 
advantageous  positions,  of  estimating  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
of  attacking  him  with  adetjuato  means  of  offence,  or  of  resisting 
his  attacks  witli  courage  and  resolution.  The  whole  power  of  tlio 
machine  combines  in  action  for  one  purpose ;  but,  as  the  difTerent 
parts  of  which  it  consists  have  different  functions,  it  is  ob^nously 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  select  the  materials  of  the  different 
parts  from  classes  of  society  which  have  more  or  less  constitutional 
difference  in  their  qualities;  and,  when  so  selected,  to  arrange 
tiiem  in  their  places  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  litncss, 
BO  as  to  produce  one  unifomi  and  consistent  act  in  the  shook  of 
battle.  It  is  from  the  effect  of  united  action  in  the  Held,  the 
result  of  union  of  jihysical  power  and  mental  energy,  not  from  tho 
uniform  coup  d'o'if  of  a  jiarade,  that  the  military  name  of  a  nation 
finds  an  honoxirable  place  in  the  page  of  history :  and  liencc,  as  it 
is  common  sense,  so  it  ouglit  to  l)c  common  practice,  that  corre- 
epondence  of  action,  rather  than  uniformity  of  appearance,  be 
adopted  as  the  nde  by  which  military  organization  is  directed. 

The  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  be  ingrafted  on  animal 
action,  by  hal>it5  of  education  and  manner  of  life,  are  evidently  of 
importance  in  themseh-es,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
influence  the  ofilnion  oF  the  tactician,  in  the  mode  of  classing  the 
materials  of  individual  parts  of  the  miliiar}'  instniment  for  various 
purposes  in  nctnal  war.  jiesides  the  qualities  acquired  by  habit 
and  muniier  of  life,  the  pro|XTties  of  the  individual,  as  they  depend 
upon  physical  organization,  deser\'e  attention;  and  they  generally 
obtain  it,  though  not  always  on  true  grounds.  Great  strength 
often  belongs  to  great  bulk  of  body ;  and  where  man  is  opposed 
directly  to  man,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  greater 
power  will  prevail  over  the  lesser.     JJut  in  the  present  time,  when 
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the  fate  of  battle  ia  often  decided  by  fire-arms,  lo  which  t!ie  hand 
of  a  man  of  six  feet  docs  not  give  more  power  than  the  liand  of 
one  of  five,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  so 
generally  influences  the  choice  of  those  who  select  subjects  for  the 
formation  of  armies.  It  is  admitted  that  a  column  of  troops,  of 
unusual  stature  and  great  weight  of  bo4j%  gives  an  idea  of  cora- 
]»anilivt'ly  great  power  and  execution;  and  it  is  even  true  that, 
in  consequence  of  such  idea,  tlio  young  soldier  is  often  struck 
with  fear,  and  leaves  the  field  without  fair  trial.  Such  occurrence 
does  take  place ;  but  it  is  only  an  uncertain  contingence,  and 
cannot,  in  fair  reason,  be  calculated  upon  as  a  foundation  for 
success  in  war.  This  is  obvious  to  onlinar)'  apprehension ;  htit, 
granting  tliat  some  contingent  good  may  be  expected  from  tlio 
impresS'ive  appearance  of  the  bulky  mass,  it  cannot  1)0  denied 
that  the  disadvantages  naturally  connected  with  it  arc  real  and 
positive — more,  it  is  presumed,  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  chance  panic  upon  the  imagination  of  the  timid.  It  is 
c?^idcnt  to  the  common  sense  of  every  one,  tliat  a  body  of  men  of 
nnusuaJ  size  presents  an  object  of  proportionally  great  volume  for 
the  marksman  ;  and.  as  it  is  generally  known  that  sneli  \nn\y 
mores  with  little  comparative  celerity,  it  necefisai'ily  sufi'ers  a  com- 
paratively great  destruction  from  missile  force  before  it  can  reach 
the  point  of  attack.  But — besides  the  positive  disadvant^c  of 
greater  volume,  and,  from  prol>nbte  slow  movement,  com|>ara- 
tively  long  exposure  to  destruction  from  fire-arms — before  tlio 
CQperiority  of  bodily  power,  if  any  such  exist,  can  be  bnmght 
to  bear,  it  is  well  known,  to  those  who  have  seen  ami  estimated 
the  effect  of  severe  campaigns,  that  men  of  large  size  are 
onlinarily  the  first  to  fail  mider  fatigues ;  and  medical  men 
know,  from  observation,  that  they  commonly  suHbr  from  dlsease-s 
in  greater  proportion  tlian  others.  Tliesc  are  facts  wliich  can- 
not be  disputed;  and,  if  they  be  admitto<l  to  Ijc  tnie,  it  will 
not  be  attempted  to  maintain  tluit  bulky  men  are  the  best  sub- 
jects for  ordinary  mihtary  service. 

There  is  a  fixed  standard  of  height  for  persons  who  are 
admitted  into  the  British  army ;  and,  as  it  is  fixed  by  regub- 
tion,  the  writer  has  nothing  to  observe  upon  it.  Besides  height, 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  tlie  figure  influence  opinion,  and 
determine  preferences  in  the  choice  of  soldiers.  The  idea  of 
beauty  ia  relative.    The  eye  is  attracted   by  what  fashion  or 
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taste  coD»ders  as  such ;  but,  if  the  beautiiul  be  aeparatpd  from 
tbe  useful,  the  judgment  is  biassofh  and  the  decision  >v)U  tie  in 
error.  The  graceful  shape  and  form  of  perfect  symmetry  are 
seldom  connected  with  power,  activity,  and  that  inexplicable  fund 
of  endurance  wliich  supports  toils  and  fatigues  with  constancy  and 
firmness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  observed  that 
made  persons — persons  whose  joints  are  large  and  prominent^— 
possess  great  powers  of  action  and  long  endurance  of  toil.  The 
obsenation  is  true,  and  the  reason  of  its  truth  is  obvious.  The 
form  of  body  alluded  to  furnishes  an  advantageous  lever  for  the 
action  of  muscles;  and  on  this  groimd,  bodies  so  constructed 
are  patient  of  toii^  inasmuch  as  tlieir  movements  are  cITected 
with  comparatively  little  effort.  Hence,  instead  of  grace  and 
fij-mmetry  of  form,  a  rosj*  colour  and  deUcate  texture  of  skin, 
large  joints,  prominent  bones,  swelling  muscles,  rough  and  elastia>! 
integuments,  are  true  military  properties.  They  are  the  real 
beauties  of  a  soldier,  as  they  arc  the  surest  marks  of  the  capacity 
of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war.  On  this  ground,  it  may  bdJ 
supposed  that  the  tactician,  who  comprehends  tlie  principles  of 
his  art,  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aspect  which  is 
penetrating,  bold,  and  determined — the  movements  wliich  are 
powerful  and  energetic,  ratlier  tlian  languisliing,  soft,  and  grace- 
ful— arc  the  properties  wliicli  stamp  the  value  of  tho  miUtaiy 
recruit :  tliey  constitute  the  beauty,  as  tliey  mark  tlie  utility. 

hut,  whatever  be  determined  to  be  the  standard  height  of 
the  recruit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  condition  of  general  liealth, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  power  of  the  limbs,  bo  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  examination  and  competent  trial,  so  tliat  no  other 
than  sound  materials  be  placed  before  those  who  are  apimintcd 
to  organize  a  military  fabric  for  a  military  puriHJse.  In  order 
to  attain  this  important  object,  it  Is  customary  to  direct  anny- 
recnu'ts  to  be  at'curately  inspected  by  army- surgeons.  The  duty 
imposed  upon  the  surgeon  in  tliis  case  is  not  to  select  what  is 
in  every  way  good,  but  to  reject  what  is  absolutely  unfit.  Among 
the  points  to  which  his  attention  is  directed,  in  the  execution 
of  this  duty,  tho  following  are  the  principal.  Whether  tho 
recruit  be  well  placed,  or  capable  of  being  wcU  placed,  upon  his 
haunches  by  art  or  military  drilling ;  whether  he  possess  tho 
natund  and  full  jxiwcr  of  all  his  Umbs,  witli  the  free  and  perfect 
motion  of  all  his  joints ;    whetlier  any  weaknesses  reniain  i>oni 
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sprains   of  the  joints,   particularly  of  tlie  knees  and  ankles; 

whether  there  exist  any  impediment  to  free  action  from  huils, 

fracture  of  bones,  or  other  causes ;  whether  be  poeaesa  the  full 

power   of  expanding  the  chest    in   all   postures   and  attitudes; 

•whether  the  eye  be  free  from  diseo^e  in  its  substance  and  in 

Its  appeodages,  the  vision  clear,  and  strong,  and  perfect  at  night; 

wheOier  tlie  sense  of  hearinjy  be  acute  and  distinct ;  the  s|)eech 

free  and   uncmbarrasaed ;    tlie    part^  about  the   throat  witiiout 

disease,  dispoeitioa  to  disease,  or  marks  of  the  rav^es  of  former 

disease;  and  whether  the  belly  be  compressed,  the  reins  iirra 

and  elastic.     Kuptured  persons  are  proscribed  by  reirulation  from 

[the  Ests  of  the  British  army;    but,  in  young  recruits,  no  dis- 

f|M]6ition  to  this  difjease,  no  defect  or  impetHment  about  the  secret 

rpartSf  of  such  nature  as  may  in  any  degree  interfere  with  tlie 

P«xertJons  of  active  s^^ice,  ought  to  be  [)as8ed  over  as  inditlercnt. 

lling-worm,  scald  he^d,  and  other  loatksorae  deformities,  which 

we  contagious,  and  which  are  not  easily  eradicated,  should  be 

^llftnifiiied  from  the  amiv ;  for  if  it  be  desirable  tliat  an  armv  be 

effective,  it  is   not  proper  that  any  one  be  admitte<l  into  the 

ranics   in  whose  constitution  there  exists  an   open   or   lat(*nt 

blemish.     Militarj'  service  often  entails  the  necessity  of  a  rapid 

^■larch ;  consequently  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  soldier  are  essential 

of  his  person ;    and   for  this  reason,   the   state   of  their 

l!eieney»  and  the  chances  of  their  continuing  efficient,  ouglit  to 

[lie  correctly  ascertaine<l  at  enlistment.     Hesides  the  form  of  the 

leg,  the  pnwTr  of  which  is  ordinorly  judged  by  the  firmness  of 

the  calf  and  the  sinewy  structure  of  the  ankle,  the  skin  ought 

fto  be  soond,  firm  and  elastic,  free  from  varicose  veins  and  other 

'  signs  of  congestion.     The  condition  of  the  toes  of  the  feet  are 

by  no  means  unimportant.      Much  incouYenience  arises  where 

they  crowd  upon  each  other,  or  where  they  are  of  such  form  a» 

L&vours  the  growth  of  corns.     The  nails  of  the  great   toe   are 

rflometimeB  prevented  with  difficulty  from  growing  into  the  flesh : 

this  ought  to  be  looked  into  in  the  surgical  CTcamination  of  the 

leeruit,  for  it  is  often  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  noldier. 

The  above  are  visible  imperliraents  which  impair  action,  and 

on  many  occasions  mar  the  performance  of  m'ditary  service;  but, 

Lbeaides  these  \isihlc  blemishes  and  impediments,  of  the  presence 

«f  wliich  any  officer  of  common  observation  may  judge,  and  the 

cfiecta  of  which  officers  of  experience  may  calculate,  there  ore 
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otliers  which  cannot  be  ascertained  i^iithont  a  considerable  degree' 
of  profcissional  discernment,  or  properly  estimated  without  prac- 
tical experience  of  war.  Among  these  may  bo  reckoned  a  dis- 
position to  scrofula,  without  tJie  open  marks  of  the  disease;  a 
<lisposition  to  consumption  of  the  lungs ;  catarrhal  deHuxiood,  apt 
to  degenerate  into  consumption ;  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the 
sides,  indicated  by  im]jedL'd  respiration  under  exertion ;  asUinia ; 
prominence  of  the  stomach ;  loose  and  flaccid  reins ;  mesenteric 
oljstmctions ;  haemorrhoids ;  disposition  to  dropsy ;  obstruction  in 
the  urinary  passages  ;  and  lastly,  epileptic  fits. 

Many  of  the  causes  whicli  impede  tlie  performance  of  the 
animal  functions  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  estimated  to 
the  fidl  extent  (l  priori;  others  only  discover  themselves  upon 
trial  in  great  exertions.  As  it  is  only  from  uniformity  of  power 
under  exertion  that  union  of  action  can  be  assured,  and  as  this 
is  tlie  point  which  essentially  contributes  to  success  in  war,  a 
standanl  for  the  measure  of  the  powem  of  exertion  among  re- 
cnnts,  is  not  less  necessary  in  sound  reasoning  for  the  construction 
of  a  military  instrument,  than  a  standard  for  the  measure  of  the 
height  of  tlie  stature.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  important  point, 
the  writer  conceives  it  to  be  proper  tliat  every  person  who 
entei*s  into  the  army  should  Ix;  brought  to  trial  in  walking,  run- 
ning, leaping,  climbing  hills,  and  traversing  irregular  and  broken 
grounds.  It  may  be  fairly  admitted  tliat  a  full-groftTi  person, 
who  w  not  capable  of  marching  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  the 
hour  with  firelock  and  knapsack,  is  not  eUgihle  for  .1  soldier, 
destined  for  field-service.  If  liis  wind  fail  in  walking  briskly  up 
hill,  or  if  his  joints  be  weak,  sf)  that  he  do  not  move  with  speed 
and  safety  over  broken  grounds,  it  would  be  unwise  to  oiu*ol  him 
on  the  lists  of  an  active  army.  The  failure  of  individuals  on  a 
campaign,  or  in  a  battle,  by  destroying  union  of  action,  on  wliich 
success  depends,  often  defeats  the  efiects  of  plans  that  are  fun- 
damentally well  laid.  Misfortune  is  thus  entailed  on  tlie  army, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  foresight :  the  cause  is  trifling 
in  appearance,  but  important  by  its  consequences. 

Besides  all  tliat  can  be  learned  from  a  professional  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  healtli,  and  from  actual  trial  of  the  powers 
of  bodily  exertion,  witii  a  view  to  determine  the  value  of  those 
periions  who  allot  themselves  to  military  service,  a  knowledge  of 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  parts  individually  is  essential  to  suor 
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cess  in  action.  This  knowledge  is  important;  but  it  is  not  easily 
attained.  The  qualities  of  the  Lmuan  mind  are  various.  Kuler- 
pnse  and  intelligence,  intrepidity  and  poraeverance,  toe  the  moet 
materia]  in  military  service.  It  does  nut  often  liappen  Uiat  tiic 
same  person  possesses  the  whole  in  equal  perfection.  Tlie  Hrst 
two,  according  to  the  writer's  obsen'ation,  are  most  frequently 
found  in  persons  of  low  or  middio  biature ;  the  latter  two,  in  tho^ 
who  exceed  tlie  common  standard.  The  observation  now  made 
has  a  foundation  in  nature;  but  no  one  can  pretend  to  define 
the  limits  of  if,  or  to  explain  its  cause;  and,  thou;?h  it  be 
adraittt'd  that  the  character  of  mind  is  in  some  dej^nrtxt  connected 
with  bodily  appearance,  and  influencc<l  by  organic  forms  of  struc- 
ture?, yet  the  precUc  laws  are  inexplicable  in  our  present  iinjwrfect 
state  of  psychological  knowletlge.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
say,  that  the  lughcr  progress  which  is  to  be  ma<lc  in  arranging 
the  materials  of  armies  by  knowledge  of  mental  qualities,  must  be 
sought  for  at  the  immediate  source — in  the  actual  observation  of 
the  individual  material  at  the  point  of  application ;  of  course* 
the  effect  produced  will  depend  on  the  capacity  which  the  jwison 
entnisted  with  the  high  oltice  of  constructing  the  military  fabric 
possesses,  in  reading  those  characters  of  mind  which  arc  only 
obscurely  written. 

The  roijt,  and  even  the  shoots,  of  militar)'  quaHties  result,  as 
already  o1;served,  from  peculiar  properties  in  the  diflereut  races  of 
the  human  species,  from  period  of  life,  habits  acquired  by  long 
practice  in  particular  forms  of  action,  and  lastly,  from  conhgura- 
liou  of  structure.  But,  while  tliese  qualities  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  physical  etttciency  according  to  the  operation  of  contingent 
causes,  they  are  capable  of  being  carried  still  further,  even  to 
something  like  perfection,  by  the  results  of  systematic  institu- 
tions— military  or  political.  The  qualities  of  the  siddier  arc  thus 
improved  by  culture ;  they  are  impaired  by  neglect,  and  they  are 
overturned,  or  annulled,  by  modes  of  life  which  engender  rondi- 
tions  unequal  to  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  war.  Nations 
have  national  propensities,  and  these  pro{)ensitic3  are  formed  into 
character  by  tacit,  or  open  institution.  Institutions  engender  habits 
by  a  continuance  of  mechanical  routine;  and  may. even  so  confirm 
them  that  they  nmy  be  calculated  with  some  certainty  of  result. 
The  Spartans,  the  Romans,  and  the  Swiss,  stand  on  record,  as 
the  people  whose  institutions  were  most  Bcientitically  and  syate- 
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matically  iligeated  ibr  military  eflect.  The  Spartan  was  a  soldier 
from  necessity :  he  became  a  hero  through  institution.  The  Spar- 
tan territory  still  produces  the  same  forms  of  body  as  it  did  in  the' 
time  of  I^onidas ;  but  the  niilitar}'  and  moral  institutions  arc  neg- 
lected or  comipted,  and  tlio  S])nrtan  character  is  no  longer  found 
on  the  Spartan  soil.  The  Boman  nation  utis  warlike  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Kcpublic.  Extension  of  territor)'  B"as  its  object ; 
and  all  the  energies  of  man  were  turned  into  a  militai^*  channel 
to  attain  tlie  extension.  Military  prowess  matle  conquest;  cort- 
quest  bmufflit  riches;  riches  brought  arts  and  luxurj' ;  and  luxury 
so  undermined  the  warlike  charaetcr,  tliat  the  Komans  lost  tlieir 
sovereignty  over  mankind,  and  the  expansion  of  their  faculties, 
moving  on  the  base  of  insulated  passions,  served  only  to  multiply' 
and  expand  their  vices.  The  Swiss  are  naturally  warUke,  Every 
SvnsR  is  a  soldier  by  profession,  as  well  as  by  inclination.  Tl: 
military  iastitution  of  the  Swiss  was  calculated  to  preserve  the 
inde()endcnco  of  tlie  Swiss  territory.  It  alistaincd  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  territory  of  others ;  it  was  thus  radically  just.  The 
Swiss  at  one  time  esteemed  themselves,  and  they  had  a  riglit  to 
do  so.  They  were  proud  as  soldiers*  independent  as  a  naUon, 
and  they  were  courted  for  tlieir  alliance.  They  are  now  chaoged ; 
for,  though  they  still  maintain  a  mechanical  pre-eminence  in  the 
use  of  arms,  they  are  no  longer  reganled  as  arbiters  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  They  have  lost  opinion  in  themselves  by  the 
loss  of  mdepcndeucc,  and  with  tliat  they  have  lost  national  pride 
and  primitive  moral  cliaracter'.  They  are  still  natives  of  the  Alps: 
they  are  no  longer  the  imincible  Swiss  of  the  sixteentlx  century, 
who,  though  they  received  a  price  for  military  service  in  the  field, 
reserved  truth  and  honour  to  themselves  as  a  property  unaliea- 
able. 


*  Written  shortly  ulusr  the  subjugmtiiui  of  SviUerUacl  bjr  Nftpoleon. 
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The  general  testimony  of  history  soems  to  sliew  that  brilliancy, -^^ 
and  what  is  termed  *(r:m(leiir  among   tlie   huiium  race,   movea^-^ 
pcnodically  fmm  one   class  of  men,  and  from  one  part  of  the-, 
globe  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  a  tide.     The  simple  and  cir-  I 
cumacribed  mind  of  the  savage  is  acted  on  by  the  impression  of  ^ 
new  objects.    It  feels,  covets,  and  appropriates ;  and  thus  emerges  ^ 
into  the  state  of  barbarism.    From  barbarism  it  advances  progres-  - 
sively  to  a  given  point  of  civilization  or  refinement;  and  to  this- 
state  of  refinement  it  developcs  a  factitioiLS  grandeur  of  incal-   } 
cnlabic  extent.     But  the  grandeur,  though  brilliant  to  the  eye,-^ 
js  not  stable  or  of  Jong  duration.     It  i;\anes,  sometimes  gradually, 
sonictitnes  rapidly.     The  faculties  contract;  and,  if  they  do  not 
contract  to  their  original  narrow  sphere,  they  dwindle  to  com- 
parative inanity  and  iasignificance.-  »*-«l  vA, ''••^■^\  ^-^  -^^  '• 

To  trace  national  character  in  its  rise  and  progress,  to  mark 
ita  movement  during  its  elevation,  and  to  note  the  causes  of  decline 

'  and  the  degree  of  depression  to  whicli  it  subsequently  sinks, 
l^longs  directly  to  the  province  of  tlie  historian  and  pliiloHopher, 
The  proper  investigation  of  it  implies  a  labour  not  consistent  with 
the  design  of  tliis  work,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  tlie  author's 
means  and  capacity.  iJut,  though  circumstances  do  not  here 
jHurmit  a  scientific  resoarcli  into  this  interesting  field  of  specula- 
tion, it  may  still  be  useful  to  notice  cursorily  the  nature  of  the 
principle  through  which  one  nation  exalts,  or  has  exalted  itself, 
above  another  in  military'  pre-eminence,  and  how  it  maintains 
itself,  when  so  exalted,  in  power  and  splendour.  There  is  uni- 
formity in  the  proceeding  throughout ;  such  as  indicates  that  the 
operation  depends  on  tlie  action  of  a  law  which  obtains  generally 

^xhroughout  the  human  race,  from  the  ^rudest  traces  of  savage  life, 
to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur  and  refinement ;  and  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  grandeur  and  roiinoment,  to  the  lowest  point  of  degeneracy 
and  debasement  of  which  num  is  susceptible. 
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In  the  purely  savage  state,  tlic  activity  of  man  is  confined  to 
the  act  of  procuring  what  may  be  called  the  physical  wants  of  hia 
nature.  Man,  as  a  mere  animal,  is  without  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest, even  without  foresight  to  secure  provision  for  future  sub- 
sistence :  he  cats  when  he  is  hungrj-,  and  sleeps  when  he  hoA 
done  with  eating.  The  first  operations  of  anitnal  life  are  nieclia- 
nica!  acts  of  impulse,  and  as  such  merely  oi^^anic.  The  individuaU 
of  tlie  human  race,  endowed  with  eaijacitiea  of  perception,  but 
without  knowledge  of  things  attainwl  through  reflection,  wander 
at  random  in  the  unoccupied  wilds  of  the  globe.  The  sensi- 
bility of  organism  is  impressed  by  new  objects ;  and  new  desires 
arise  mechanically  in  the  constitution  as  the  consequence  of 
new  impressions.  The  desire  of  extending  the  sphere  of  action, 
and  of  consolidating  the  product  of  the  extension  which  is  con- 
tingently made,  may  be  considered  generally  as  tlie  first  operation 
of  the  civilizing  mind.  The  savage,  constituted  with  a  propensity 
to  appropriate,  traverses  tlie  globe,  and  seizes  wliatever  impresses 
his  sense  as  an  object  of  desire;  for,  as  he  has  no  conception  of 
what  is  termed  property,  he  is  not  conscious  tliat  he  commits 
injustice  when  he  takes  for  himself  that  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another. 

The  history  of  the  present  race  of  men  goes  no  further  than 
to  a  history  of  migrations  and  violences.  Tlie  case  is  simply 
and  uniformly  conquest  and  colonization — from  the  early  periods 
of  tlio  piratical  invasions  of  Greece,  to  the  modera  settlement*) 
of  the  Spaniard.s  and  Buccaneers  on  the  continent  and  islands 
of  America.  The  ignorant  savage  widely  dispersed  in  the  woods, 
or  the  enfeebled  voluptuary  and  debased  inhabitant  of  the  luxurious 
city,  is  thrust  out  mid  enslaved  by  the  energetic  and  warlike 
barl>arian  and  robber ;  who,  enriched  by  his  conquest,  rendered 
luxurious  by  riches,  and  deteriorated  by  the  indulgences  of  animal 
appetites,  submits  .sooner  or  later  to  a  similar  fate  from  others 
that  are  less  unworthy  than  hiniself. 
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Sp.vrta  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  law  and 
institution  in  raishig  a  nation  to  moral  and  military  eminent^, 
and  in  maintaining  it  for  a  length  of  time  in  respect  m  all  the 
conditions  of  the  cle\*ated  station.  The  Spartans,  preWoualy  to 
the  time  of  Ljcurgus,  ap|)ear  to  have  been  worse  than  Ijarbaroua: 
they  were  corrupt  and  ill  governed ;  the  rich  were  few  and  inso- 
lent, the  poor  were  numerous  and  oppressed.  Lycurgus.  who 
seems  to  have  been  boni  witli  great  (lOwers  of  mind,  and  with 
genuine  goodness  of  hearty  saw  and  felt  the  evil ;  and,  pitying  the 
forlorn  condition  of  his  countrjTnen,  ho  planned  and  digested  a 
reform  in  the  law^,  such  as  constituted  a  singular  and  alnir>st 
incredible  revolution  in  the  scheme  of  human  government.  He 
eradicated  and  destroyed  the  seeds  of  the  prevailing  anan-liv,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  estahlifihing  a  mond  and  military  inatitu- 
iioHt  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  histor}'  of  the  world  for 
coomstcncy  and  g(X>d  effect.  The  militnrj'  institution  of  S|mrta  is 
the  sum  of  military  excellence :  it  deserves,  above  all  others,  to 
be  studied  by  statesmen  and  generals,  inasmuch  as  it  do^'dopes 
principles  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  government  of  men 
aud  the  formation  of  armies. 

The  desire  of  extending  the  sphere,  and  of  consolidating  the 
extension  made,  is  obviously  the  leading  desire  of  man,  whether 
t)arbarian  or  civilized.  The  action  which  ensues  from  such  desire 
characterizea  human  acti\'ity,  and  raises  man  above  tlie  mere 
animal.  It  is  brilliant  in  its  dawn;  but  it  is  precarious  in  its 
course  and  issue.  If  it  be  not  regulated  by  a  principle  of  justice, 
or  reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction  among  the  constituent  parts, 
it  exceeds  its  bounds  tumultiiniLsIy ;  and,  encroaching  on  tho 
sphere  of  others,  disturlis  tlie  constitutional  balance  of  things 
with  one  another.  It  assumes  wltat  may  be  termed  an  artiticial 
centre  of  action ;  and  it  thus  forms  a  partial  accumulation  of 
power,  which,  offending  the  law  of  justice,  prejKircs  materials 
for  change  or  revolution  at  a  future  tirno.  It  is  probable  tlrnt 
Lycurgus  saw  this  truth  in  all  its  extent  and  relations ;  and,  as 
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ho  knew  that  moral  or  pohtical  revolution  U  accompanied  with 
miser)-  and  often  with  danger,  he,  with  a  knowledge  of  tilings 
tliat  no  legislator  had  ever  before  employed,  and  tliat  no  one  lias 
yet  effoctnally  imitated,  arpest4»d  error  in  its  course,  and  formed 
a  government  which  gave  freedom  to  his  country,  aud  held  out 
a  prospect  of  permanent  happiness  to  its  inliabitants. 

Lycurgus  constructed  a  new  system  of  discipline  for  Sparta; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  mast  be  supposed  to  have  acted  on  a  modd. 
HisUiry  gives  uu  ioformation  upon  what  model  be  acted;  but 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  fabric  and  economy  of  the 
animal  bod}\  which  furnislitd  bun  with  the  idea  of  harmony  in 
structure,  and  was  guide  to  liim  m  the  conj^tructiuu  of  his  edifice. 
The  animal  body  is  organic  and  functiouarj"  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  Every  [)art  has  its  sphere ;  and,  while  every  part  pre- 
serves its  sphere  and  executes  its  function,  neither  advancing 
beyond,  nor  falling  sliort  of  its  proper  limit,  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  regular  aud  consistent,  and  health  is  perfect  accurd- 
ii^  to  its  rule.  Irregular  action  constitutes  disease ;  and  ^aease 
termuiates  in  the  death  of  the  part,  and  ultimately  in  the 
death  of  tlie  whole.  Lycurgus  had  seen  the  world  in  tho  course 
of  his  travels;  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  obncn'ation,  it  is 
fair  to  sup|x>&c  that,  viewing  the  animal  Ixxly  as  a  system  in 
which  there  is  no  uselei^  or  offending  {lart,  and,  taking  this 
system  as  the  model  of  his  imitation,  he  constructed  his  political 
machine  in  »uch  manner  that  every  part  of  it  was  functionary 
and  etl'ectivG  ;  no  excrescence  or  refuse  being  anywhere  permitted 
to  exist  witliin  its  circle.  All  tlie  parts  of  tlio  animal  body  are 
only  parts  of  one  system ;  consequently  all  are  necessary  to  its 
existence  and  well  being ;  and  though  some  are  apparently  more 
important  than  others,  yet  they  have  only  one  c<»mmon  life  to 
animate  them  effectively  and  equally  to  tlieir  dutj*,  according  to 
the  condition  of  their  organism.  Physical  health  consists  in  an 
equal  balance  of  action  throughout  tlio  whole  extent  of  the 
animal  body;  honcc,  if  there  be  accumulation  in  one  part  of 
the  body  beyond  another,  the  lialance  is  destroyed  and  health  is 
interrupted.  In  such  a  case  of  bodily  disease,  it  is  previously 
necessary  that  local  errors  be  rectified,  or  equality  of  baUncG 
restored  between  tlic  [larts,  before  a  remedy  of  general  oi>eration 
can  l>e  suppascd  to  excite;  and  m^ntain  a  form  of  action  ana- 
logous witli  that  of  health.     The  body  of  man  is  a  part  in  the 
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of  the  universe,  and  it  i»  animated  aceonltnc;  to  a  general 
rule.  The  politicaJ  svstcm  is  a  creation  of  nuin,  artificial  in  its 
constraction,  and  animated  artificially.  It  moves  aod  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  prefinril)od ;  but  its  movcmcnt.s  will  not  be  cor- 
rect, or  its  operations  cUective.  uiiiL-!i.s  thu  animating  spirit  Ixi 
strong  and  commanding,  and  every  part  mthin  tlio  fabric  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  and  to  obey 
its  impolso  on  equal  tenuB,  according  to  constitutionul  rondi- 
tions.  Lycurgus,  it  is  presomed,  \v-as  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
liilly  sensible  of  its  importance ;  but  he  had  difficulty  in  bring- 

'  iqg^it  to  bear  in  practice. 

The  organization  of  the  human  race  according  to  a  general 
principle,  tliat  is,  the  preparation  of  a  condition  for  the  ojreration 
of  a  general  remedy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  labour  at  all 
I :  it  was  Herculean  at  Sparta.     Sparta  might  be  considered 

'at  the  time  of  Lycurgus  as  an  animal  bo4]y  in  a  di3ca.sc<i  state. 
It  was  disfigured  by  congestions,  cxcrcsccnce-s,  and  weaknesses; 
that  is,  property  was  in  few  hands;  the  poor  were  numerous; 
and,  as  there  were  no  laws,  or  no  Ia^\'s  of  power  and  efiect,  injus- 
tice and  oppression  prevailed  everywhere.  The  case  was  com- 
licatcd ;  and,  in  such  a  state  the  remedy  could  only  bo  devisod 
by  a  man  who  was  wise,  and  applied  by  one  who  was  bold.  If 
it  be  allowed  to  revert  to  first  principles,  and  to  estimate  man 
as  a  part  of  a  whole,  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy.  But  obvious 
and  easy  as  it  is  in  fact,  and  just  as  it  would  be  found  to  bo 

jfthea  tried  by  reason,  no  person,  except  Lycurgus,  ever  sue- 
in  applying  it  witli  permanent  benefit.  The  stagnation 
of  property  In  the  hands  of  individuals  here  existed  to  an  io- 
jurious  extent.  .Such  is  an  evident  evil — in  fact,  a  disease  in 
tlie  republic  of  human  beings,  as  much  as  the  swollen  liver  or 
carbuncled  face  is  a  disease  in  the  animal  system.  Every  form 
of  congestion  within  the  animal  frame  must  be  allowed  to  be 
actual  disease ;    that  is,  a  centre  of  new  action,  or  new  mode  of 

J  life,  which  counteracts  the  mode  that  is  original  and  constitutional. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  stagnation  of  property  in  the  hnnds 
of  few  may  he  considered  ,i.s  a  centre  of  new  action,  foreign  to, 
disposed  to  counteract,  the  primar)*  constitutional  act  and 

L|iroper  life  of  the  state;  which  consist*;,  as  already  said,  in  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  thi*  fabric. 
In  a  country  oppressed,  not  with  the  bulk  of  its  capital,  but  by 
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^yltotructions  to  the  free  circulation  of  its  wealth,  tlicrc  exist  govern- 
ments within  government.  Property  is  tlio  engine  of  power;  and, 
where  tliJH  operates,  the  ostensible  goveninient  only  maintains 
its  preponderance  through  the  quantity  of  property^^vhici  ^  !§_ 
capable  uf  applying  to  tlie  purcliase  of  support.  The  whole  opera- 
iion»  of  a  ntate  ho  constituted  turn  un  a  balance  of  influences, 
direct  or  indirect-  The  appearance  is  brilliant ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain in  duration,  for  the  structure  contains  witliin  itself  the 
materials  of  revolution  aud/deca^'j   J.  ■ 

Lycurgus  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  a  nation  could  not  be 
rendered  liappy,  free,  and  secure  from  cliange,  otlicrwise  than  by 
placing  one  object  in  the  eye  of  every  one,  and  by  placing  it  so 
advantageously  that  every  one  might  be  attracted  by  it  with  neariy 
the  same  force.  The  siiii  nr  country  which  gives  man  birth,  which 
gives  him  the  food  of  his  infant  years,  which  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  whom  he  venerates,  and  the  persons  of  the  living 
whom  he  ardently  loves,  appeared  to  Lycurgus  the  first  earthly 
object  of  man's  devotion.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  lie  consti- 
tuted coiTNTBY,  or  the  inviolability  of  the  SjMirtan  territory',  to  Iw 
the  soul  and  moving  principle  of  his  commonwealth  ;  and,  having 
established  this  principle  as  a  basis,  he  put  every  engine  to  work, 
which  he  was  capable  of  commanding,  to  render  the  force  of  its 
action  irresistible.  Possession  is  the  first  desire  of  man :  tyranny 
and  thirst  for  rule  are  natural  consequences  of  acquired  power 
and  riches.  Lynirgus  was  a  man  of  too  nuicli  discernment  not 
to  discover  that  the  existence  of  individual  property  creates  an 
individual  self,  and  that  self  never  fails  to  obscure  the  lov& 
of  country',  and  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  man  as  a  part  of 
the  same  collective  body.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  tliat  no  rich  nation  ever  defended  itself 
long,  or  resisted  aggression  with  heroism;  and,  as  he  Jinew  the 
&et,  it  may  even  be  supposed  tlmt  ho  had  ponetrateti  into  the 
cause  of  it  when  he  reduced  the  Spartans  to  a  common  level 
in  respect  of  property,  and  [jresented  them,  in  lieu  of  it,  with  a 
common  country,  destined  to  command  all  theu*  attention  and  to 
engross  all  their  attachments. 

The  Si>artans  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  the  hmd  was  di- 
vided into  lots,  each  lot  calculated  to  return  a  quantity  of  produce 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  a  Spartan  and  lua  family.  The 
land  was  uualieuable ;  and  the  produce  of  it,  wliich  was  relumed 
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by  a  helot  or  ftlavn,  micrht  be  considered  as  a  military  salary^ 
wjual  to  furnish  subsistence,  not  sufficient  to  purchase  superfluity. 
The  Spartan  citizen  was  entirely  militarj',  and  so  strietly  bound 
4to  the  honour  of  arms,  tliat  he  did  not  degrade  liimself  «ith 
Jftbour  of  any  kind ;  not  even  with  agricultural  labuur.  Tlie  di- 
vision of  lands,  or  rather,  the  appropriation  of  given  portions  of 
land  to  return  an  equal  ration  of  provisions  to  ever)*  privileged 
Spartan.  laid  the'baus  of  a  correct  and  rigid  economy.  This, 
with  the  institution  of  a  common  mess-table,  efFectiuilly  precluded 
luxury  of  hving,  A^  every  member  of  the  Spartan  nation  was 
fumtsbed  with  a  ration  of  provisions  according  to  one  scale, 
so  every  one,  without  exception,  was  obliged  to  eat  in  common, 
unless  after  an  excursion  of  hmitiug,  or  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice 
to  tlie  ^ds. 

The  institution  of  a  common  mess-table  acted  ns  a  powerful 
cement  of  the  Spartati  policy,  both  in  a  military  and  moral  point 
of  view.    It  served  to  obliterate  self  and  selfish  gratification ;  and 
had  the  effect^  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  of  uniting  the  whole 
Spartan  jieople  as  one  man  in  defence  of  a  common  countiy. 
Eveiy  individual  contributed  monthly  one  tnMimnns  of  meal,  eight 
conoit  of  wine,  five  mina^  of  chee-st%  and  two  and  a  lialf  of  figs, 
with  a  small  piece  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  seasonings.    From 
(he  natnre  and  amount  of  this  coTitribution,  some  idr-a  may  be 
formed  of  the  Spartan  manner  of  living.     The  (jtuiiitity  allowed 
is  sufficient  for  sustenance,  but  not  more  than  sufficient.    Dcsidcs 
the  regular  contribution   levied  from   every  privileged   menilxr, 
thea*  were  casual  pre-sonts  from  those  who  sacrifice*!  to  the  gods, 
or  who  wero  successful  in  hunting;  but,  with  all  these  contin- 
gencies, there  was  nothing  that  could  give  a  Spartan  the  nienns  of 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     The  quantity  of  Spartan 
diet  was  defined  by  law.     The  onlcr  and  decorum  of  a  Sjmrton 
meaft-room  were  judiciously  laid  and  rigidly  conducted ;  and  the 
moral  and  military  instruction  there  exliibited  was  important. 
Gleomcnes,  who  renewed  tlie  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  who 
^vas  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Spartan  kings,  stamls  forwartl  as 
a  model    for   the  imitation  of  sovereigns  and   warriors   in   the 
economy  of  his  Hving.    It  was  proved  clearly,  by  his  example,  tliat 
true  greatness  does  not  consist  in  H[>lendid  entertainment.s ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  his  and  other  examples  in  well 
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aothenticated  history,  that  sumptuous  living;,  ostentatious  splen- 
dour, and  true  greatness,  are  scarcely  compatible  with  each  other. 

Lycurgua  divided  the  lands  into  equal  portions,  or  into 
portions  calculated  to  yield  equaJ  revenue ;  thereby  preeludin;cr  in- 
equality ()f  inconio.  He  adopted  iron  as  the  representative  of 
money — an  expedient  whieh,  while  it  diminished  the  desire  of 
accumulating  cumbrous  riches.  preser\ed  Sparta  from  a  multitude 
of  forcij^n  nuiKiiices.  No  Sylwritic  adventurer  souj^ht  a  eouutiy 
from  which  he  could  only  carry  away  iron  ns  the  reward  of  liis 
Berviees.  The  Spartitns  were  thus  allowed  to  retain  their  primitive 
simplicity,  because  they  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  refine- 
ment and  corruption  from  their  civilized  and  mercenary  neigh- 
boiu^^ 

'fhe  constitution  of  |pparta  was  entirely  niilitar)- ;  consequently, 
no  one  was  held  to  be  of  value  who  did  not  occupy  a  part  and 
perform  a  function  in  the  state.  The  legislator  excluded  from  his 
fabric  wluit  was  actually  useless,  and  in  tliat  he  did  wisely:  lie 
destroyed  what  >vas  weak  and  imperfect,  and  in  this  he  acted 
arbitrarily,  it  may  even  be  said  saorilegiously.  The  law  of 
sacrificing  the  imperfect  ofi'spring,  even  under  the  sanction  of 
judges,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  otlier  light  than  murder. 
But,  while  such  in  itself,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  it  was  a  law  of  high  political  importance  to  Sp:irta.  It  im- 
pressed the  idea  on  all,  and  impressed  it  most  irresisttbly,  that 
the  defence  of  the  country  was  the  object  for  wliich  man  lived, 
and  tliat  those  only  were  valuable  who  were  capable  of  acting 
effectively  in  that  defence.  It  was  by  the  opinion  of  judges  that 
the  infant  was  removed  from  the  stage  of  life,  or  that  it  obtained 
a  place  in  the  political  system  of  the  state.  To  maintain  that 
place  worthily  waa  the  first  passion  planted  in  tlie  breast :  it  grew 
and  expanded  equally  among  all.  The  Spartans  were  thus  proud 
m  the  consciousness  of  their  own  importaace.  They  were  sub- 
miasive  to  the  law — and  aJl  Spartans  were  equally  submiasive  to 
H;  no  one  claimed  exemptions. 

The  new-born  infant,  after  examination  and  approval,  was 
carried  home  and  laid  upon  a  shield.  A  sj>ear  was  jilacod  before 
its  eye ;  hence  it  might  be  supposefl  to  grow  up  in  familiarity  with 
arms.  If  so  treated,  its  first  ideas  would  naturally  be  those  of 
war;  for,  aa  things  were  so  placed  before  it  that  it  might  acquire 
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ideas  ns  it  were  by  its  own  observation,  it  would,  it  mar  be  pre- 
sumed, etujiiire  into  the  nature  and  use  of  wliat  it  saw;  and,  aa 
what  it  saw  ysas  an  instmment  of  war,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
was  acquainted  with,  and  perhajK!  enamoured  of,  a  militan*  weajion, 
whiie  it  was  yet  m  the  cradle.  It  was  under  no  constraint,  and  it 
[was  acted  on  by  no  fear.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  suppof^ed 
that  both  its  iKnlily  and  mental  powers  were  speedily  developed ; 
and-  as  there  were  no  bad  examplea  before  it«  eye,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that,  while  ita  acts  were  vigorous,  they  were  also  just. 
At  the  age  of  seven  it  conimcnccd  ita  public  education ;  and  aOer 
that  |>eriod  its  parents  had  no  direct  control  over  it.  It  was 
then  under  the  law,  the  magistrate,  and  the  citizen;  for  every 
■ctixen  was  bound  to  instruct  and  correct  according  to  law.  The 
irholc  Spartan  nation  n-as  thus  on  constant  duty,  superintending 
and  under  superintendence. 

One  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  tlw  republic  presided 

»er  the  education  of  the  children.     He  divided  them  into  two 

JOS,  and  pbced  a  young  person,  dif^tin^iished  for  his  discretion 

and  courage,  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  clas&es.    The  scholar 

without  hesitation,  and  (submitted  to  punishment,  where 

had  done  wrong,  without  nmrmiir.     The  discipline  incrc?ftBed 

day  in  rigour.    The  hair  was  cut  short ;  the  feet  and  legs 

bare ;    and   the  whole   body  was  ncciisionally  exposed  to 

atber  in  a  nuked  state.     Every  one  was  inured  to  Itardahip — to 

bear  licftt  and  cold,  and  to  sleep  liard,  any  where  or  any  how :  no 

one  wa8  indulged  with  the  luxury  of  liaths,  or  frictjons  with  oil. 

The  young  Spartan  was  enticed  to  look  at  things  \i-itli  his  own 

eyes,  and  to  exercise  his  own  mind  on  all  things  that  regarded  his 

E>wn  ocfupation  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  so  trained  as  to  become  a  man 

*within  himself  on  every  point  tliat  relates  to  war.     The  system  of 

education  thus  pursue<l  kept  him  st(*adily  to  the  point  of  huBineM : 

it  tried  and  pnivcd  his  temper,  his  obedience,  and  his  courage. 

,  Ho  military  system,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  appears  to  hav« 

eu  laid  on  so  correct  a  basis  as  that  of  Sparta ;  and  no  pcopW 

appear,  in  any  period  of  the  world,  to  have  taken  the  same  pains 

with  the  Sijartana  to  improve  those  physical  powers  of  the  Ijody 

which  contribute  to  give  it  effect.    The  females  were  equal  to  the 

in  heroism  of  mind ;  and  with  the  finest  symmetry  of  form, 

vy  [jopsessed  the  greatest  energy  and  elaMicity  of  muscle.  Health 

,  bodily  actii-ity  weru  not  incomi>alible  with  the  ^jwirtan  idea  of 
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beauty ;  and  hence  the  young  females  attraete<l  the  notice  of  the 
male  l)y  the  display  of  power  iii  tlie  HuM  of  oxerc-ise,  rather  than 
by  the  languisliing  graces  of  movement  in  tlie  dance,  or  by  the 
dazzlinfr  tints  of  colour  which  animate  tlic  clieek. 

The  Spartan  youths  received  only  a  sHght  tincture  of  book- 
learning;  ;  but  tliey  were  taught  the  nmuner  of  expressing  them- 
selves clearly  and  concisely  on  fit  occiisinns.  They  were  qualified 
to  bear  a  \yart  in  tlie  dance  and  song ;  and  cherished  a  taste  for 
^mplo  poetry,  cliieHy  such  as  related  to  tho  history  and  heroic 
acts  of  their  nation.  The  inspectors,  or  Kphori,  visited  the  youth 
daily  to  mark  their  conduct ;  and  examined  tliom  occasionally  to 
ascertain  their  progress.  They  were  particularly  watchful  that 
they  did  not  lK?comc  fat.  Fatness  was  thonght  to  argue  effemi- 
nacy ;  and  it  is  in  fact  unseemly  in  a  soldier.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  tho  Spartan  children  was  spent  in  the  school  of 
exercise,  where  the  courage  was  trie<l  and  proved  in  all  kinds 
of  combat.  By  the  cxJiibitions  of  courage  and  power  niiuiifestcd. 
on  these  occasions,  tho  chiefs  of  the  state  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  cluiracter  of  the  materials  of  the  militarj*  fabric, 
of  putting  them  together  by  a  rule  of  science ;  that  is,  of  so 
matching  the  force  and  temper  that  the  whole  might  act  in  union 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  might  even  continue  tu  act  iu  union  in 
the  severest  conflicts  of  battle.  The  Spartan  youth  did  not  kno^E„^ 
to  jield,  to  shrink  from  pain,  or  to  ackiiowledge  a  defeat-Qie 
preferred  death  tf)  a  confession  of  weakness.  The  honour  and 
independence  of  his  country  was  the  idol  of  his  soul  from  earliest 
youth.  Tho  idea  was  constaiitly  present  in  the  thouglit,  iind  gave 
rkevalion  to  the  mind;  aw-A>  tUf«-^t-Wyw  >ju.<v«£^t  ;  ;'  .  ,  A 
AVhen  the  Spartan  youth  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he 
did  not  cease  to  learn.  Education  was  pcr|>elual ;  it  did  not  ter- 
minate at  a  given  period  of  life.  Swimming,  wrestling,  running, 
ball-playing,  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  gjiunasium,  beeides 
those  more  directly  militarj-,  occupied  a  great  portion  of  his 
time.  When  these  exercises  and  the  ordinary  military  evolutions 
ceased,  the  young  men  repaired  to  the  gj-nuiiLsium  of  the  youth, 
to  witness  the  amusements,  games,  and  contentious  of  the  junior 
classes.  From  the  gynmasium  of  the  youth  they  adjourned  to 
the  general  rendezvous  of  tho  citizens,  where  all  descriptions  of 
people  met  for  tho  sake  of  convursation.  The  young  tliere 
listened  with  attention  to  the  discourses  of  the  aged,  and  heard 
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With  pleasure  the  rcmnrlcs  of  the  wise  on  the  history  of  men 
and  nations.  The  object  of  the  Spartan  institution  was  the 
elevation  of  tlie  Spartan  character  to  an  eminence  of  military 
and  moral  excellence ;  consequently  the  examples  of  heroes  and 
great  men  only  were  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  scholar. 
No  crooked  schemes  of  narrow  policy  obtained  notice ;  and  no 
acts  of  wickednesses  which  tUsjjjrace  human  nature  were  even 
so  ranch  as  mentioned  in  a  Spartan  assembly.  The  .Spartans 
woro  what  the  world  regards  as  an  iUiterate  people :  there  were, 
in  fact,  many  among  them  who  coidd  not  read  or  write.  No  one 
pursued  the  sciences  or  cultivated  the  arts,  and  no  one  deigned  to 
touch  an  instrument  of  labour ;  yet  the  Spartan  never  wa.s  idle ; 
and,  though  ncit  book-learned,  he  possessed  real  kuowledjjfe — he 
acquired,  from  artificial  representation  or  from  actual  experience, 
a  correct  idea  ot  all  those  tilings  which  relate  to  war.  Tlie  phy- 
sical powers  of  his  constitution  were  improved  to  the  utmost 
point  of  improvement  by  habitual  exercise :  the  powers  of  liis 
mind  were  condensed  by  the  removal  of  extraneous  objects ;  and 
they  were  oflen  inflamed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  stimulation  of 
their  paramount  object — the  love  of  countr)-.  The  Spartan  was 
jH^eseotedf  in  the  course  of  his  education,  with  most  of  tho 
contingencies  which  happen  in  war;  and  from  this  source,  per- 
haps, when  in  action,  he  often  seized  tlie  reason  of  a  tiling  as 
it  were  by  intuition.  His  country  was  always  hi  his  eye :  it 
animated  alt  his  actions,  and  absorbed  liis  ver}*  soul.  The  idea  of 
country  is  simple  and  comprehensible ;  and  the  impresaon,  as  not 
obscured  or  blunted  by  the  obtrusion  of  self,  supersedes  all  tech- 
nical instruction.  The  Spartans  had  no  written  laws.  Their 
institution  was  a  living  law  of  thscipline.  giving  power  and  activity; 
and.  contran."  to  what  happens  in  written  laws,  it  did  not  liecome 
a  dead  letter.  Every  part  watched  and  superintended  another ; 
and  the  machine  was  so  joined  that  everj-  one  was  capable  of 
feeling,  of  judging,  and  rectifying  first  errors.  Every  senior  was 
a  law  to  the  junior,  and  the  sacred  idea  of  country  was  a  law 
to  the  whole.  A  political  macbuie  so  animated,  and  so  guided  in 
its  movements  as  the  Spartan  state  appears  to  have  been,  was  in 
little  comparative  danger  of  going  wrong ;  or,  if  it  did  go  wrong, 
it  could  not  continue  long  in  its  course  of  error.  The  entire  of 
the  Spartan  nation,  like  a  regiment  on  parade,  was  always  on 
duty,  or  under  superintendence.     It  moved  only  by  the  word  of 
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command ;  but  that  conunand  was  im>e)>arable  from  lionour  and 
duty.  HonDur  and  duty  were  common  to  all,  and  equal  iii  all : 
it  is  in  such  equality  tliat  freedom  consists.  The  spirit  of  tbe 
Spartan  constitution  was  directed  to  form  and  maintain  good 
conduct^ — the  spirit  of  common  political  con-stitutious  is  only  active 
to  infUct  punishment  for  otiSinces. 

If  soldiers  could  ever  bo  termed  Invincible,  it  must  have  been 
the  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  pains  wliich  were  taken  to  improve 
tbe  pliTOical  powers  were  unremitting;  and  the  principle,  through 
which  the  means  of  improvement  were  applied,  was  well  con- 
sidered, and  well  calculated  to  [produce  effect.  The  condensation 
of  mind  and  the  force  of  c-haractcr,  whicii  were  given  to  tlie 
Spartans  by  the  mode  of  training  adopted  by  the  state,  were 
never  given  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  an  equal  degree 
of  perfection.  Tbe  sum  of  the  discipline  consisted  in  eaigoi- 
derinii  a  habit  of  oI>cdience  to  superiors  as  organs  of  law;  in 
inculcating  perseverance  in  toil  and  difficulty  as  a  test  of  wortbi- 
ness;  and  in  implanting  the  paramount  sentiment — to  conquer, 
or  die  in  the  field  of  battle,  as  an  honourable  sacrifice  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Tbe  law  of  Lycurgu:3,  which  t>aiut>hed 
individual  self  and  selfisli  gratification  from  the  Spartan  pobc)*, 
confirmed  the  courage  of  all ;  for,  as  individual  iielfislmess  is 
decidedly  a  source  of  fear,  the  penetration  of  the  lawgiver  who 
acted  on  a  fact,  true  in  itself,  but  rarely  ailmittcd  in  practice^ 
may  1)c  considered  as  the  determination  of  no  ordinary  mind. 
The  courage  and  virtue  which  efiected  the  eradication  of  self 
against  preponderating  causes  of  opposition,  must  ever  command 
tbe  veneration  of  mankind,  and  leave  Lycnrgus  as  a  lawgiver 
unequalled  5ji  bistorj*./ 

There  is  some  confusion  among  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  formation  and  division  of  tlie  8[}artan  force.  The  enomotiaf 
or  squad,  is  tlie  denomination  of  the  lowest  division  in  the  Spartan 
army.  It  consLstt*  of  thirty-two  i>ersons;  the  ^tenfecostj/e  con- 
nsts  of  four  squads  or  fnotnotiof;  and  the  lochos  of  four^n/dtfo»- 
/yrt'.  Such  was  the  arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  Spartan 
army  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  according  to  Thucydides;  but 
Thucydides  acknowleilged  the  subject  to  be  obscure,  tbe  Spar- 
tans studiously  concealing  their  luilitan*  principles  from  the  obaei^J 
Tation  of  foreigners.  Xen(»phon  lived  at  a  later  period  tl: 
Tbucydidcs,  and  lived  moreover  under  circumstances  which  gave 
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hiio  ftn  opportunity  of  being  tntimati'ly  aequaifllef]  with  Uic  Spar- 
tea  system.  Ilie  Sfiartan  mora^  regiment  nr  diviftioii,  according 
to  Xenophon,  consisted  of  four  lockoi;  the  hehm  of  two/wn^wto*- 
t^;  the pmde0O$tyi  of  two  twrn^w^.  Tt  is  not  possiI)le  to  recon- 
cile the  diflfansnce  bctwueii  Xbuo^'des  and  Xennphon  on  tliia 
bead.  Some  niay  sup]>ose  that  tiie  arKLngement  and  proi)ortious 
wewj  differeut  at  different  times.  Others  may  incline  to  believe 
that  one  of  tlie  writers,  most  probably  Thucydidi>s,  as  he  knew 
the  Spartans  only  aa  enemieB,  bad  not  bceo  well  informed.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  i^  generally  admitted  that  all  ordcra  de- 
Bcended  from  the  commander-in-c)tief  to  the  pd^iuiirh,  or  com- 
maoder  of  the  morai  from  the  polemareh  to  the  locftttrch;  from 

.  tho  ivoiarfk  to  the  jn^uffcwfare/t ;  froni  the  jtftU^fvstarch  to  the 
tnonteiareA^  who  passed  the  word  tu  everA'  man  in  his  squad. 
Erery  one  comprehended  die  force  of  the  order,  for  all  were 
int4.'lli^ent  in  llie  art  of  war,  and  eaftable  of  conceiving  the  end 
and  object  of  such  evolutions  as  were  ordered  to  be  performed 
in  the  face  of  on  enemy;  consequently,  while  the  will  of  tho 
chief  was  obeyed  as  an  order,  tltc  execution  was  animated  aa  au 
act.  From  tliis  wc  may  understand  how  the  Spartan  plialaox 
became  Irrcidifftible  in  attack,  or  impeuetrablc  in  defence.  It  was 
cemented  in  its  foundations  by  correspondence  of  physical  power, 
and  it  was  animated  throughout  by  inteUigence,  and  devotion  to 
doty. 

The  Spartan  phalanx  consisted  of  eight  Blcs  in  depth.  The 
files  were  at  intervals  of  six  feet  from  each  other  when  disposed 
ia  open  owler;  when  ilisposcd  in  clorao  order,  the  ilistance  was 
three;  and  in  locked  order,  one  and  a  half.  The  open  order 
was  the  ordinary'  onler  for  march  and  evolution;  the  close  order 
was  Uie  order  for  attack;  and  the  locked  order,  tlut  in  which 
attach  WW  reaistod.  The  front  rank  consisted  of  tried  and 
icnown  men;   the  roar  rank  wok  also  si>lcGt;  those  on  whom 

'  4bere  was  the  least  de|>cndencc  were  most  interior.  Thus  placed, 
they  gave  momentum  to  tlie  nmchine  by  their  weight  and  physical 
pow^r:  and  they  were  maintained  in  their  places,  or  prevented 
from  Hjcoiliog,  by  tlw  support  of  the  rear  hlee,  which  consisted 
of  men  of  trust.    The  parts  were  classed  in  the  phalanx  acoord- 

kJng  ti)  their  powers  and  capacities;  and  tlie  covering  Rle  was 

^aiatched,  as  nearly  aa  posnble  in  its  qualitii^s,  to  the  hlo  in  front; 
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SO  that  when  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  front  fiuled,  tlie  second 
file,  or  an  individual  of  the  second  file,  filled  up  the  vacant  space, 
wthout  occasioning  disorder  in  the  line. 

The  Spartans  were  familiar  with  all  known  and  approved 
evolutions  in  war;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  pains  tluit 
were  taken  in  matching  the  power  in  the  primary  arrangement, 
that  the  evolutions  were  performed  with  great  precision  and 
celerity.  The  phalanx  inclined  to  the  spear  or  right,  to  tho 
shield  or  left,  obliquely,  and  without  confusion.  The  rear  occa- 
sionally became  the  front,  or  the  front  the  rear,  by  the  shortest 
and  most  simple  operation :  the  Spartans  wcro  thus  qualified 
to  engage  both  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 

The  SjKirtan  soldier  was  armed  with  a  spear,  a  short  sword 
or  dagger,  and  covered  with  a  shield  or  buckler.  The  buckler 
was  uval  and  Lirgc:  it  was  lastcucd  round  the  neck,  and  at  the 
shoulder  by  means  of  strajis.  Cleomencs  changed  the  clumsy  oval 
buckler  for  tho  Macedonian  shield,  originally  invented  by  tlie 
Carians.  This  was  fastened  on  the  arm  by  a  ring  or  handle,  so 
as  to  leave  the  man  at  liberty  to  employ  both  hands  in  giving 
force  and  direction  to  the  spear,  C'Icomenea  was  a  systematic 
tactician:  he  adopted  the  Macedonian  pike,  as  well  as  the 
Carian  shield. 

It  may  be  a  question  with  military  men,  (and  such  only  can 
determine),  whether  the  arrangements  of  the  Spartan  or  Afare- 
donian  phalanx  are  preferable.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  from 
tlie  mamier  of  its  composition  and  equipment,  is  a  inacliine 
scarcely  to  be  resisted,  if  it  be  applied  with  all  its  force;  and 
hardly  to  be  penetrated,  if  the  position  on  which  it  is  ]>laGed 
be  good ;  but  it  is  evident  at  the  same  time  tliat,  as  it  less  easily 
adapts  itself  to  broken  or  irregtilar  ground,  it  is  little  maniigeable 
in  such  phtces  as  are  ordinarily  the  theatre  of  military  actions; 
it  was  therefore  less  frequently  employed,  even  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  tlnin  the  Spartan  phalanx,  which  he  knew^  by  expe- 
rioncG  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  the  feeble  enemies 
that  opposed  him.  The  plialanx  constituted  the  force  and  chief 
depenJenco  of  the  Spartan  army.  It  possessed  the  character 
that  properly  belongs  to  grenadiers.  Solid  by  its  arrangement, 
and  invincible  in  its  spirit,  it  was  only  to  be  di.st'omfited  through 
the  inferiority  of  its  arras,  or  tho  superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
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generalship.     Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  may 
be  learned  from  the  instructions  of  T^rtaeiis*.     The  order  of 


*  The  instructioos  of  Tjrnsus,  while 
colcuUted  by  their  ardour  and  spirit  to 
rouse  the  most  torpid  courage,  Ntid  to 
JBfpire  a  KOtimeot  of  heroisDi  and  rc»o- 
lution  ia  every  mm  who  ii  Bu»ceptible  of 
feeliog,  coDtun  an  admirable  lesson  for 
the  conduct  of  the  ftoldtn  in  t)ie  aciuat 
abock  of  battle.  The  inatruction  definvs 
the  poiitioii  at  tJie  point  of  conHIctj  and 
the  force  of  the  lAtijtuajjc  rivets  the  mind 
•cAcly  to  the  execution  of  duly,  through 
the  most  powerful  of  the  motives  that 
caa  be  supposed  to  operate  on  mau. 
The  whole  is  a  luiUtitrj:  catechism  of 
the  lint  order  of  excellence  i  some  parts 
of  it  are  here  Hubjoined. 

(A.) 
"Witll  good  heart  let  us  ^ght  in  dc* 
fence  of  ihii  nur  fatherland^,  and  for  our 
lUlle  one«  let  u»  die — we  will  not  be  no 
iiI|Q(urd  of  our  lives  as  to  grudge  them  id 
tuch  •  CBuae.  Vc  who  are  in  the  tignr 
of  jfouth,  jt  are  expected  to  stand  by 
eadi  other  in  the  battle ;  it  were  a  shame 
tar  jrou  to  mi  die  tint  eianiple  of  a 
cDward'i  (light,  or  poltrooti's  tear.  Nay, 
rather  Bummon  up  0\c  luighty  npirit  of 
hrarery  in  your  hearts,  and  count  your  life 
•a  valueless  in  a  contbihi  witli  illustriou* 
vvrian.  But  aa  for  iliosc  veterans,  whwie 
limbs  have  lost  their  nimblencss,  i  warn 
yoii  that  ye  flee  ihem  not,  and  so  desert 
your  MDidn.  For  this  were  a  »haiiie  in- 
decri,  thai  a  veicnui  hcn>  should  be  seen  to 
lie  vhcTt  he  fell  in  the  foremost  rank  in 
advance  of  the  youthful  soldiers— that  he 
whose  ycwra  have  jtiven  hint  a  hoary  head 
and  blanched  his  bcAn),  sliuuld  lie  la 
the  duat  as  a  brave  hero  would  expire. 
•  «••••  These  things  were  a  shame 
l«  be  exhibitcti  before  nienS  ryes,  and  it 
is  a  deed  which  would  coll  for  venijeance 
to  behold  his  nakedness  dUcorered ;  for 
be  WW  in  every  way  as  goodly  as  the 
jonng  are  now,  even  so  long  as  he  had 
all  the  blooni  and  elegance  of  youth  about 
htm — goodly  for  the  sons  of  mortality  to 
look  upoDf  and  i jcti  as  might  kindle  love 


io  women  when  he  was  alire ;  hut  dow 

he  both  fullcn  in  the  forenioat  rank. 
Thtrelbre  let  each  une  keep  his  po»t 
manfully,  planted  fimily  on  the  earth 
with  feet  apart,  and  biting  hla  lip  with 
resolution." 

(a> 

''having  covered  liis  thij;hs,  and  the 

calves  of  his  legs  below,  and  his  breast 
and  his  shoulders  with  the  bulging 
furface  of  a  broad  shield,  whilst  in  his 
right  hand  Is  brandished  a  sturdy  spear, 
let  him  shake  the  awe-inspiring  crest 
upon  his  head,  and  in  the  execution  of 
valiant  deeds  let  him  learn  the  art  of  war; 
and  let  him  not  with  shield  in  hand  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  missiles,  but  let  eaeli 
otie,  coming  to  close  (luortcm,  wound  a 
foeraan  with  a  long  spear  or  w  ith  a  sword, 
and  so  destroy  him.  Having  graicped  a 
sword  or  spear,  let  every  one  pUce  fool 
to  foot,  and  clash  his  itliield  again:tt  his 
foeinan's  shield,  and  crest  apiins-t  his 
cicst,  and  helmet  against  his  helmet,  and 
breast  against  his  breast,  and  tu>  straggle 
with  his  antagonist  in  monal  combat. 
But  ye  light-anncd  sklrmlshcm,  whcrc- 
cver  any  one  of  you  can  tind  a  shield, 
crouch  beneath  it,  and  do  ynur  part  io 
routing  thciu  with  missive  stones,  and 
hurl  your  smooch  and  poli^tlcd  spears 
against  tliem,  whilst  ye  keep  your  po«i. 
tion  close  by  the  hcary-armcd." 

As  Tyrtirus  has  described  the  uiattner 
in  which  the  Spartan  soldier  was  ex- 
pected to  conduct  himself  in  the  actual 
conflict,  so  Thucydidcs  infurms  us,  in 
his  description  of  tlic  battle  of  Jllaniinea, 
in  what  manner  the  nianirune  was  eon-> 
ducted  with  a  view  to  gain  advantage  at 
the  onset.  Some  part  of  it  is  here  tran- 
Hcribed  for  the  ssiixfaction  of  the  reader. 
"After  this  eame  on  the  engngcmcni, 
to  which  the  Argtves  and  their  allies 
marched  witti  vehement  impetuosity ;  but 
the  Laceda'monianx  slowly,  and  to  the 
music  of  many  pipers  itationed  in  the 

ranks 
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bftttlc  prcsent4xl  the  closest  union  of  force  and  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  power ;  while  the  arrangement  waa  calculatetl  to  luiag 
forth  the  most  determined  spirit  of  perseverance  in  effecting  the 
execution  of  a  purpose.  It  exhibited  a  machine  in  which  every 
part  was  active  and  exerted  to  its  utmost.  Besides  the  phalanx:, 
which  was  the  pride  and  confidence  of  Sparta,  the  Sciriies^  who 
were  horsemen,  and  drawn  from  a  dependency  of  the  Spartan 
state,  always  occupied  one  station  in  the  army,  namely,  the  left. 
Their  conduct  was  distiujo^uished  on  most  occasions ;  and  their 
exertions  contributed  on  many  to  the  success  of  the  Spartan 
aiTiB.  Light  troops  were  employed  iu  the  Spartan  army;  hut 
they  were  comparatively  in  little  esteem :  they  appear  to  have 
been  clilefly  Hulwidlarj*  or  mercenary. 

The  Spartan  soldief  was,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ease 
or  relaxation  when  he  entered  on  a  campaign^  or  encamped  in  the 
field  before  the  enemy ;  but  even  then  the  military  exercises  were 
not  neglectetl  or  forgotten.  After  exercise,  n  frugal  repast  was 
spread  upon  the  ground ;  and,  after  the  repast,  hymns  were 
sung  in  chorus  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Tlie  last  office  may  be 
supposed  to  have  exalted  the  man  witfiin  himself*  and  to  have 
confirmed  his  courage  agajnst  all  the  accidents  of  war.  When 
the  homage  to  the  gods  ceased,  the  Spartan  reposed  on  his 


nalo  bj  miliury  law,  and  not  for  aoy 
Kligious  retwoQ,  but  in  onler  tfa«t,  by 
(t^pinj;  hj-  mcaBurc,  (bey  may  advance 
evenly,  and  tbcirnuiks  noi  be  disordered, 
Bs  is  uBtmlly  (hr  caac  la  Urge  armies  tn 
ihcir  appri>achM." 

The  I'orcc  of  ihc  charactfr  of  the  Spar- 
tan nation,  conkidcrcJ  ai  the  mult  of 
political  inntttiiiion^  haa  perhaps  no  ex- 
ample in  hislory.  The  convenation  which 
the  baniobcd  Spartan  Demaratus  in  »utcd 
to  bnre  had  with  the  Persiiin  inrmarch 
Xcn.c9,  give*  a  striking  instance  of  it : 
Demaratus  himaelf  was  a  living  picture 
of  ii  :—*'  To  fhit  praise  oU  the  Dorian 
Oreeks  are  entitled ;  but  I  f-hall  now 
fpeak  of  tJie  LacediL-rootuanii  only.  You 
may  depend  upon  It,  that  your  proposi- 
tl(MtB  which  threaten  £}rcecc  with  fiervi- 
tnde  wiU  b«  rejected :  and  if  all  the 
other  (irrrks  nde  witli  you  agminu  them, 
the  Laced imionian«  will  engage  you  in 
battle.     Make  no  inquiries  as  to  their 


notnbcrs,  for  if  ibcy  should  hare  but  a 
thousand  mea,  or  oven  fewer,  tbej  will 
Sg'ht  ynu. 

^I  wlUneverprnuinctoengnjcein  fifflif 
with  ten  men,  nnr  eren  with  two.  nor  iu- 
Jecd  willinj^ly  with  one;  but  if  necnaity 
dcitiandcil,  or  danjicr  pmroked  me,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  ti^t  with  any  of 
ihoK,  who  are  said  to  be  a  match  for  (href 
(ireeka.  The  LscediFmontans,  when  thcf 
engage  in  single  rouibat.  are  certainty 
inferior  to  other  men,  hut  in  a  body  Kh^_ 
are  not  to  be  equalled.  Although 
they  are  not  so  without  wmie  reserve :  I 
law  it  their  superior^  of  which  they  «t) 
in  greater  awe  than  your  aobjecis  do  < 
you :  they  arc  obedient  to  what  it  com- 
nuuidSf  and  it  commaiidi  them  ttever  U 
fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  whatevo-  may 
be  the  number  of  their  adTcrsariea.  ll 
is  their  duty  to  preserve  their  rankft,  Co 
eonqucf  or  to  die.**— Ucl«c*f  UerodahOf^ 
b.  Tii. 
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anna.  Uis  datf  was  aivrhv^  in  his  eye ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
somcd  no  odwr  idea,  except  thai  of  victocy,  presented  itself  to 
his  dreams. 

When  tbe  order  of  battie  ms  adjusted,  the  pUanx  with 
one  objeoi  in  viev,  and  absocbed,  as  it  wen,  in  the  idea  of 
ac<]uiriiig  glory,  or  nUbcr  of  perfonuing  duty,  moved  on  to  meet 
the  enemy,  in  accord  uith  the  aoimd  of  mosic.  Tbe  cadence 
of  the  nmaac  cootrifaated  to  pieaerve  cadence  in  (he  step  and 
order  in  the  ranks ;  And  the  BWiUnwiit  idiieh  it  inqned,  acting 
by  a  commoa  impulse  on  the  mind  of  all,  denied  entiaace  to 
foreign  tnqireaaons.  The  SfortaDS  were  thns  united.  Th^ 
vcre  animated  in  action,  but  they  were  not  iiopetuoBS.  Tbej 
considercil  themselves  as  parts  of  «  common  inatnuneot,  obe- 
dient at  all  times  to  the  commanding  po«^er;  heooe  oftnavs 
action  ceased  instantaneously  as  if  by  magic,  the  Spartan  resting 
peaouhly  on  his  shield,  nhcn  the  signal  was  given  to  atop  the 
alangfater. 

As  tbe  :>partan  phalanx  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
cjidenced  step  and  in  correct  order,  so  it  retired  from  tiio  field 
witii  regohrity,  howc>'er  rtrducod  in  nomber.  Every  man  «-as 
obli<^l  to  pruducc  his  shield  ailc-r  battle,  as  a  proof  that  Ite  had 
fought,  or  retireil  as  a  soldier  ought  (o  do — collected  and  in  po6- 
aeaoon  of  himself.  U  he  threw  away  the  shield,  he  was  di^^raccd 
for  ever,  and  ail  his  relations  nere  sunk  in  grief.  The  act  of 
throwing  away  the  shield  argues  fear ;  and  fear  had  no  place  in 
the  Spartan  catechism.  The  Spartan  mother  and  the  Spartan 
wife  rejoiced,  at  least  were  proud  of  themselves,  when  the  son  or 
tlie  boaband  fell  honorably  in  tlie  field  of  battle:  those  only 
were  moumurs  whose  rd^ves  escaped  from  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Leuctra. 

The  Spartans  stand  alnnc  among  nations  as  conquerors  of 
thomaelvGS.  They  attained,  tlu-oush  the  discipline  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  licw  of  a  scDtiment  which  coiuinantled  their  actioas  to 
the  right  channel,  and  to  the  right  clianncl  only;  consequently 
the  genuine  Spartan,  who  was  n  man  at  all  times,  exulted  in  no 
SDQOeSB,  and  despf Hided  in  no  reverse.  He  was  ain-ays  conscious 
of  having  done  his  duty;  and  never  entertained  tlio  idea  that 
he  was  ea{jaT>le  of  doing  more  tluui  his  duty.  The  plialaux  was 
the  most  perfect  military  instrument,  the  must  correct  mechani- 
cally, and  animated  with  tiio  best  spirit  of  action  of  any  force  tliat 
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ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
from  the  length  of  the  pike,  and  the  greater  impulse  which  might 
be  given  to  the  pike  tlirough  the  manner  in  which  the  shield  was 
fastened  on  the  arm,  was  irresiHtible  on  the  plain ;  and  the 
Roman  soldier,  as  covered  by  the  shield  and  armed  with  the 
sword,  appeai-ed  to  bo  capable  of  working  his  way  safely  and 
successfully  in  irregular  and  broken  grouuds  beyond  all  others; 
yet  neither  the  Mftc«d<mian  nor  the  Uoman,  though  formidable 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  anned  and  in  which  they 
uianwuvred,  posseswd  the  same  tone  of  animation  and  the  same 
adjustment  for  joint  action  as  the  Spartan  plialanx.  The 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  fouglit  for  conquest  and  spoil :  the 
Spartan  for  justice — his  own  defence,  or  the  protection  of  those 
who  werc  unable  to  protect  themselves.  On  this  ground,  no  one 
can  refuse  to  give  to  the  Spartans  a  tribute  of  praise  for  their 
heroism  in  the  field,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  gratitude  for 
their  appai*ently  generous  conduct  to  defenceless  neighbours. 
"With  a  very  small  national  force,  the  Si>artans  continued  for 
centuries  to  be  the  arbitoTs  of  Greece.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  their  office  was  upon  the  whole  justly  administered; 
hut  their  power,  or  perhaps  tlieir  virtues,  excited  jealousies ;  and 
they  were  at  last  considered  as  tyrants  rather  tlian  protectors, 
and  not  perhaps  without  cnu.so.  When  state  policy  is  influenced 
by  ambition  of  power,  or  desire  of  riches,  it  never  fails,  how- 
ever brilliant  its  course  may  liave  been,  to  terminate  prematurely 
and  in  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  it  moves  under  the  influence 
of  a  passion  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
nature.  The  Spartans  appear  to  have  been  impartial  judges 
in  matters  of  dispute  between  independent  nations  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history ;  but  liuman  institution  is  liable 
to  corruption,  and  the  virtuous  Spartans  appeared  in  process 
of  time,  perhaps  from  the  deference  that  was  generally  |>aid  to 
tlieir  decision,  to  assmne  a  high  tone  and  to  dictate  a  will, 
often  without  an  ostensible  reason.  They  were  opjiosed  by  the 
Athenians.  The  Athenians  were  ambitious  of  power  and  domi- 
nion,  enterprising  in  spirit,  fertile  in  genius,  of  great  comparative 
skiU  in  seamanship,  and  passcssed  of  a  high  sense  of  feehng 
on  the  subject  of  general  liberty.  A  war  commenced  between 
these  rival  states,  called  the  Peloponcsian  war,  from  the  whole 
of  the  people  in  the  peninsula  being  more  or  leas  implicated  in 
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the  contest.  The  Athenians  were  powerful  at  sea,  and  thereby 
bad  the  opportunit)'  of  multiplying  their  offensive  attacks.  The 
Spartan  force  consisted  in  its  plialanx,  which  was  strictly  speak- 
ing defensive.  It  was  not  competent^  from  the  amallneas  of  its 
numbers,  to  meet  the  desultory  inroads  of  the  enemy  at  all 
points;  and  under  such  neceeaityf  a  marine  force  was  provided 
as  extra  aid.  As  Sparta  did  not  posHess  tlie  means  of  doing 
tliia  within  iteclf,  and  as  the  money  of  the  time  was  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  what  was  wanted,  it  had  recourse  to  nego- 
ciations  or  bargain ;  it  even  went  so  far  as  to  receive  pecuniary 
assistaDce  from  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  name,  in  order  to  effect 
the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 

The  SfKirtans  finally  defeated  the  Atlienians,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  liberty ;  but  they  lost  their  own  institution,  so  as  to 
degenerate,  from  just  and  heroic  Spartans,  who  despised  riches 
and  renounced  foreign  conquest,  to  ambitious,  a\'aricious,  and 
mercenary  tyrants,  who  trampled  on  the  rights  of  man.  Lysander 
may  be  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  melancholy 
change,  by  sheuing  to  his  countrymen  the  power  of  money,  and 
by  permitting  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  East  to  contaminate 
the  soldiers  of  the  country  of  Lycurgua.  Agesilaus  finished 
the  Spartan  disgrace  when  he  Ixicame  a  mert'eiiary  in  Egypt; 
and  be  lefl  an  indelible  stain  on  his  country,  when  he  sold  him- 
self to  the  highest  bidder,  because  he  fanciL>d  it  was  for  hia 
country "s  political  advantage  to  do  so.  The  Spartan  character 
is  not  irreproachable ;  but  the  military  arrangement  is  admirable. 
It  will  ever  be  a  model  of  imitation  for  those  who  aim  at 
eminence  in  war,  or  who,  more  strictly  speaking,  desire  to  attain 
perfection  in  tactic  for  the  better  protection  of  their  country 
and  its  institutions. 
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The  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  rivala  in  power,  and  opposite 
in  character.  The  Spartan  government  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  waa  the  only  government  in  ancient 
or  modem  times  which  claimed  a  consistent  basis,  and  which 
moved  consistently  on  the  hasis  for  a  length  of  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  community  were  born  and  educated  imder  a 
rule  of  order ;  and  the  love  of  order  and  decorum  was  so  engrafted 
on  their  organism  by  habit,  as  to  engender  a  sentiment  which  was 
imperative  as  a  law  (rf  nature.  The  discipline  of  the  Spartan  in- 
stitution commenced  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It  was  applied 
judiciously,  and  it  acted  effectually  in  establishing  the  dominion 
of  mind  over  the  appetites  and  desires  of  animal  sense :  mind 
niled  at  Sparta — the  body  obeyed  as  an  instnmient*. 


*  Th«  rlursctcr  o(  the  Athenian*  it 
contracted  with  that  of  the  Spkruna  in 
a  speech  madfl  by  die  orator  al  Corinth, 
at  a  congreai  of  the  Hcatea  prior  to  the 
breaklag  out  of  the  Peloponetian  war. 
Whether  actuaU/  delivered  by  the  orator 
In  the  style  and  maimer  reported,  or 
manufactured  by  the  historian,  it  itt  a 
document  highly  important  in  itwlf. 
The  outline  it  well  sketched — the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  are  well  marked. 
'*  They  are  projeetorft  of  novelty ;  quick  to 
deviie,  aod  rapid  to  carry  into  execution, 
their  achemea.  Your  aim  it  only  to  pre- 
aerve  what  you  already  have ;  to  devise 
nothing  fresh  in  plan,  and  in  execution 
not  even  to  arcomplixh  whnt  is  barely 
DMMsary.  Again,  ihey  are  eoterpriaen 
even  beyond  their  ntrrngth,  and  venturers 
beyond  the  limitt  of  prudence,  and  in 
■dvenliy  ever  hopeful.  Vour  character- 
hitic  il  ever  to  accomplish  what  rather 
faUi  »hoft  of  your  ability— to  even  dis- 
tniRt  the  surest  dedu  ctiotu  of  rea.ion — and 
in  adrertity  to  fancy  there  will  be  no  end 
to  your  troubled.  Furthermore,  they  are 
bustlers,   ai    opposed    to    ynu   procaati- 


natora— Toaniers,  while  you  arc  home- 
aSecpers — tor  ihcy  think  that  by  their 
absence  they  may  gain  something  more ; 
you  imagine  that  by  aiming  at  further 
acquisitions  you  may  injure  your  present 
pcnftca^ions.  They,  when  vlctoriou*,  pur- 
sue their  advantages  to  the  fanhe«t ;  and 
when  defeated, are  foimd  the  leait  to  fall 
back.  Their  bodies,  loo,  they  employ  for 
the  state,  as  if  they  were  any  one's  elM 
but  their  own  :  hni  with  their  minib 
completely  their  own.  they  arc  ever  ready 
to  render  it  service.  And  aa  to  whatever 
ihry  may  de^-iae,  and  not  accomplish, 
they  regard  themselves  ai  deprived  al 
what  was  their  own;  but  what  they 
may  pursue  and  acquire,  they  esteem 
tridlng  compared  to  what  they  shall  in 
future  atuin.  And  if,  indeed,  tncy  be 
any  where  foiled  in  an  attempt,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  expecting 
something  cUe,  aa  if  in  compeniatloo  of 
their  loss.  For  they  alone  place  the 
poasesaion,  and  the  expectation  of  what 
they  meditate^  on  the  %ame  footing,  and 
that  from  theii  oclcrily  in  setting  about 
whxt  they  determine   upon.     And  liius 
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The  Athenian  was  the  eonveree  of  the  Spartan.  Atlieman 
acts  were  acts  of  impulse  tnmi  direct  feeling.  As  impulfies  which 
act  on  animal  sense  are  numerous  and  vaiiously  motliiied ;  and, 
as  Athenlin  acts  were  tlie  consequence  of  direct  impulse,  with 
little  modification  from  political  institution,  the  effect  was  anythinj; 
hut  consistent.  The  Athenian  acted  unsteadily,  and  sometimes 
contmdictorily ;  hut  he  also  acted  generously,  and  often  heroically, 
masmuch  as  his  acts  sprui^  instantaneously  from  the  s^injtatlues 
of  man*8  common  nature  unfettered  hy  inHulated  and  seltiiih  policy. 
The  Athenian  felt  acutely  on  all  occasions,  acted  promptly  on 
many;  and^  fiuicjing  himself  to  he  tlie  chamjiitni  of  liberty,  he 
fought  enthusiastically,  and  persevered  courageously,  under  great 
riiffirukies ;  for  he  was  absorhcd  in  the  idea  tliat  liberty  ia  the 
common  inheritance  of  man.  It  is  ho  in  fact;  and  it  was  ex- 
{iresly  to  this  sentiment,  and  its  oonsc<|ucut  impassioned  action, 
that  (irreeee  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  tbreat<Mi«i  yoke  of 
Persia.  The  acts  of  the  Athenian  people  were  generous  in  most 
instances :  they  were  even  noble  and  exalted  in  some ;  hut,  as 
they  arose  from  the  direct  impulse  of  contingent  causes,  they 
were  capricious  and  uncertain — snnietimcH  timid  and  unworthy. 
History  proves  the  fact ;  the  explanation  of  it  is  not  incompro- 
KoiiBible. 

The  Athfmians  were  not  ostensibly  so  much  of  a  military 
people  AS  the  .SfMLrtaDa ;  hut  they  were  natiu-ally  bold  and  enter- 
prising, active  and  intelligent,  fertile  in  resoiu^es,  ready  in  evo- 
lution, expert  in  executing  combined  movemenlft,  superiorly  well 
calculated  fur  desultory  warfare,  and  skilled  in  the  4:onduct  of 
aegcs  above  all  other  people  of  the  time.  They  possessed  great 
^energy,  both  physiad  and  moral ;  and  they  only  required  to  be 
'properly  moved  and  skilfully  directed  to  execute  great  things: 
they  were,  in  fact,  soldiers  <jf  the  ftrst  character  for  daring  enter- 
aod  rapid  execution.     The  feeUng  connected  with  the  |>os- 

BOD  of  hberty  was  tlie  spring  which  moved  the  Athenian  to 


they   dniilpe  on,  amldttt   toils   and 

'  fcriU,  through  the  whole  of  thrir  Uve». 

And  Irast  of  aII  men  do  thej  rnjoy  what 

the^  posKU,  being  ilvtys  occupicil  in 

■  anrnklnK  frr»h  uquuiuons.     No  holiday 

^  kaom  (hey,  nor  Mtccm  thvy  ati^hi  smre 

(hat    «herron   they    tnsy   perfomi    some 

motrntay  baiineu.    Foi  ihej  deem  in- 


tclive  quietude  n  no  1cm  evil  then  loD- 
Minc  occupiitimi.  So  that  if  nny  (>n« 
were  to  «utn  up  the  whole,  hy  tayiajt  that 
they  were  bom  nriiher  to  enjoy  rwt  tliem- 
selvcii,  nor  let  othcTB  enjoy  il,  he  would 
»peak  but  the  trutli." — Itloo:ulicld*i 
Thuc^ifkf^  book  i. 
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act.  The  suspicion  tliat  liberty  was  threatened  with  danger 
united  the  whole  in  common  defence ;  and  defence  was  then  un* 
dertAkcn  witli  an  ardour  that  does  not  rise  to  the  same  height 
from  any  other  cause.  Under  its  domineering  influeuco  the  act 
was  cordial ;  and,  where  tlie  genius  of  a  leader  was  capable  of 
giving  it  just  direction,  it  was  irresistible. 

The  rigour  of  the  institutions  under  which  the  Spartan  youth 
was  trained  and  educated,  cnntiuued  to  oi)erate  without  remission, 
and  maintained  every  one  in  his  station^  even  in  advanced  years. 
At  Athens  evcrj'  individual  was  his  own  master.  The  will  of  the 
people  was  the  sovereign.  But»  as  the  will  of  the  people  fluctuates 
with  casual  impulses,  the  expression  of  it  was  only  strong  and 
consistent  where  it  was  connected  with  an  idea  of  liberty,  in 
which  all  partlci(>ated.  As  the  preservative  power  of  the  Spartan 
institution  kept  every  one  within  his  sphere,  and  urged  every  one 
to  his  duty  through  its  discipline;  so  tlie  Athenian  proRcrvative 
power,  which  literally  resided  in  the  people,  was  unstable  in  itself, 
as  leaving  every  one  master  of  bis  own  act.  Every  Athenian  was 
free  and  entitled  to  suflrage,  consecjuently  every  one  wna  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  ;  and,  as  a  meniljer  of  the  state,  his  faculties 
were  exerted  indi^idua]Iy,  or  permitted  to  move  in  their  own 
cliannels.  Genius,  as  constrained  by  nn  rule  of  education,  started 
up  ever)'where,  and  often  rose  to  eminence  from  a  humble  source. 
The  man  of  genius  was  encouraged  at  Athens,  while  his  exertions 
were  useful  and  subservient  to  the  people.  He  was  envied  when 
he  attained  distinction ;  and  ho  was  feared  when  he  became 
eminent.  Whether  dangerous  or  not  in  reality,  he  was  often 
supposed  to  be  so  by  elevation ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the 
chances  of  evil,  he  was  reduced  to  his  level  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, expelled  from  the  territory  by  banishment,  or  adjudged  to 
the  pmiish[nent  of  death  by  suffrage.  Many  of  those  who  were 
eminent  in  virtue  were  i>erseeuted,  bauished,  or  destroyed,  under 
the  pretext  of  preserving  a  balance  of  ei|uality  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state.  Tliis  occurred  often ;  and  the  occurrence  con- 
firms the  remark,  tliat  absolute  power  is  everywhere  the  sarab- 
and everywhere  a  tjTant.  Monarchy  permits  no  part  in  the 
political  circle  to  leave  ita  sphere  so  as  to  rise  to  independent 
eminence ;  democracy,  jealous  of  usurpation,  permits  no  one  to 
remain  eminent  lest  he  should  become  a  master. 

The  Athenian  people  consisted  of  different  tribes,  inliabiting 
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(Jifferent  districts  of  country,  and  professin;Ef  different  views  of 
arrangement  m  the  fabric  of  political  government.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  Solon,  anarchy  and  oppression  reigned  at  A  tliemi— con- 
tentions and  quarrels  were  common.  One  tribe  was  ^-inlontly 
democratic ;  another  was  presnmptnously  aristocratic ;  and  a  third 
was  moderate  and  reasonable.  Some  were  rich,  and  insolent  from 
their  riches ;  many  were  jHwr,  and  oppressed  in  their  poverty — 
even  reduced  to  slaver)'  by  the  accumulation  of  debts.  The  state 
was  in  fact  tumultuary ;  and  among  this  restless  people  there 
were,  as  was  reasonable  to  expect,  bold  spirits  who  aimed  at 
revolution,  or  an  entire  new  order  of  things.  In  this  perplexity, 
the  more  prudent  j»art  of  the  community  looked  to  Solon,  who 
was  respectable  in  private  character,  and  of  considerable  [X)li- 
tical  influence,  as  the  person  Itest  qualified  to  find  a  remedy 
for  tliis  miserable  political  condition.  Solon  bad  visited  foreign 
countries,  i>artly  as  a  merchant,  but  principally  as  a  ]>hiloBopher 
and  statesman,  to  collect  infonnation  respecting  the  causes  wlu'ch 
augment  the  happiness,  or  rather  which  diminish  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  He  was  supposed  to  have  acqumnl  knowledge  of 
the  subject  from  obw.*r\ation,  and  was,  therefore,  constituted  legis- 
lator for  the  Athenian  community,  then  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion. Solon  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  address;  and,  pm- 
Mling  upon  the  maxim  (to  urav  iraXtfiav  ov  irnift)  that  equality 
Ecludes  the  occurrence  of  war,  he  framed  la^\'s  which  checked 
the  ferment  for  the  time,  and  eventually  improved  the  mora] 
condition  of  the  people;  but  he  instituted  no  system  of  educa- 
tion which  formed  a  new  people,  as  had  been  done  at  Sparta 
by  LycurgOA.  Solon  possessed  talent ;  but  he  was  not  perhaps 
endtiwed  by  nature  with  such  comprehensive  views,  and  such 
boldness  of  character  as  l>elonged  to  Lycurgua;  and  moreover, 
being  only  one  of  the  people  of  Athens,  he  could  not  present 
himself  with  the  same  legislative  authority  as  the  founder  of  the 
Spartan  institution,  who  was  of  the  royal  family.  He  appears 
however  to  have  considered  things  with  foresight,  and  to  have 
balanced  them  with  discretion ;  insomuch  that  the  contending 
jiarlies  were  induced  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  result  of  his 
enactments,  each  in  expectation  of  advantages  to  his  own  class 
or  order. 

Solon  did  not,  as  has  l)cen  obser\'ed,  revolutionize  tlie  Athenian 
state,  and  institute  an  entire  new  form  of  policy.   The  basis  of  the 
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old  organization  was  retained;  but  a  new  principle  vtor  ailded, 
which  may  he  said  to  have  electrified  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
to  have  produced  all  the  great  men  and  famoufi  thingn  which  have 
given  immortulity  to  the  Athenian  name.  The  people,  which  in 
almost  all  civilized  natioD»  is  tlie  mere  instrument  of  usurped 
power,  became  at  Athens^  through  the  operations  of  suffrage,  (at 
first  sight  a  trilling  concession)  the  source  and  essence  of"  power 
itself.  In  consequence  of  this  privilege,  even  the  lowest  of  the 
Athenian  people  liad  the  right  to  vote  on  measures  of  policy 
and  war.  They  deci'oed  and  sanctidnod  decrees;  and  employed 
all  the  talents  nitliin  tlie  circle  of  the  state  aB  instruments  of 
execution.  They  were  in  fact  sovereign ;  and  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  adopted  hy  them  appears  to  have  con- 
fiiated  in  the  im^jresaion,  that  liberty  belongs  to  all  men  as  a 
commnn  inlicritance.  The  poaitiim  is  physically  and  indefeasihly 
tnie ;  and,  while  tnie,  it  is  important ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
if  a  B)stem  of  government  were  laid  on  sucli  a  basis,  the  whole  of 
the  parts  comprehended  within  the  circle  of  the  community  being 
equally  impressed  with  tlie  sentiment,  and  every  one  of  the  {tarts 
being  confined  to  the  execution  of  its  own  function  only,  (without 
which  no  real  liberty  exists.)  the  nation  would  be  strong,  hecaUBB 
animated  equally  throughout,  and  it  would  be  happy  in  the  mutual 
correspondence  of  parts  united  by  general  s}Tnpathy  and  affection. 
Such  is  a  desirable  condition  of  human  society;  but  it  obtains 
nationally  in  no  country  in  Europe  in  the  present  times;  and, 
if  over  it  did  obtain  at  Athens,  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 

The  Athenians  were  acute  in  their  perceptions  beyond  any 
peo|)Ie  on  record ;  and,  as  first  perceptions  are  ordinarily  just, 
they  felt  strongly  tlie  ini|>ulKe  of  wliat  is  right ;  but,  though  they 
felt  impresslona  quickly  and  often  justly,  the  political  orgauizatJon 
of  the  state  was  not  such  as  gnvc  union,  promptitude,  and  decision 
to  political  acts.  The  aggregate  of  (Jeople  has  generally  a  just 
sense  of  coumion  things ;  and,  if  not  Hophisticatcd  by  education, 
or  biassed  by  the  uifluence  of  designing  men,  the  opiuioD  of  the 
assembly  is  rarely  unwise.  It  often,  it  is  admitte<l,  acts  under  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  what  it  decrees  wisely,  it  eometimea 
forgets  to  execute  vigorously ;  for  it  is  easily  diverted  from  the 
object  by  (he  intervention  of  another  impulse.  In  this  manner, 
the  Athenians  of  latter  times,  when  the  mind,  distracted  and 
dissipated  through  the  refinements  of  art,  became  tlie  pla^tliing  of 
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aratnrs,  proccedeil  rajiitUy,  and  often  precipitately,  to  declare  war, 
and  to  vote  tlic  mean-s  of  cam-iag  it  on ;  but  were  apt  to  forget 
what  tbey  had  done,  and  the  decree  was  often  the  whole  of  the  act. 

The  general  principle  of  iSoIon's  policy  rcJrted  on  the  niaxim, 
that  et{aalitr,  or  just  balance  of  power  among  the  scjiarate  portB 
of  the  human  race,  precludes  war.  Tlie  whole  powers  of  his 
genius  were  exerted  in  contriving  the  means  of  presening  the 
Huppoeed  balance ;  but,  as  tlie  parts  consisted  of  various  orders 
and  cbieees  which  differed  in  their  views  and  propenutiea,  tliis  vraB 
not  cosily  preserved.  The  Athenian  macliinc;  wafl  complicated;  ita 
nioreiuents  were  liable  to  be  dcnuiged  through  the  S'^licitatiooe 
of  tlio  animal  appetites  wliich  urge  individual  aggrandizement, 
and  over  which  it  waa  difficult  to  find  legal  control.  The  idea 
attached  to  artificial  balances  of  power,  implies  in  itself  that  the 
parttt  of  the  state  are  innatt^ly  hostile  to  each  other ;  that  is,  that 
the  state  is  heterogeneous,  or  diacordant  in  its  constituent  mate- 
rials. Such  was  in  fact  the  composition  of  the  state  in  t|uestion. 
The  mixture  of  claBSoa  and  characters  excited  emulations  which 
were  favourable  to  activity ;  but  as  the  activity  was  liable  to  strike 
into  dtScrent  channels,  the  acts  were  acts  of  union  only  when 
moved  hy  a  cause  of  paramount  force.  The  energy  which  results 
from  the  impression  that  liberty  is  the  inlieritance  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  that  all  jjarts  of  the  military  instrument,,  even  the 
most  inferior,  arc  animated  with  the  feeling  of  ctjnacious  mdepen- 
dence,  was  the  bond  of  the  Atheman  state,  and  of  the  Athenian 
army,  niis  sentiment  is  powerful  in  its  operation — so  much  so 
indeed  as  often  to  compensate  for  want  of  precision  in  mecha- 
nical tactic.  The  scope  of  action  connected  with  consciouanoas- 
of  liberty,  embraces  intelligence,  activity,  and  enterjjrize.  It 
Bovcrl  the  Athenians  to  great  undertakings  in  speculation  of 
3\'antages:  it  even  supported  them  under  great  diffictdties  as 
■t  of  success ;  hut  it  did  not  long  maintain  tliem  in  a  seeing 

'steady  course  of  conduct.  The  Athenians  were  instruments 
ol'  impulse  and  feeling,  not  organs  of  mind  and  sentiment  through 
the  inHucncc  of  education ;  hence  their  miion  was  only  assured  hy 
rA  strong  cause  imminent  and  always  present ;  and  their  combined 
could  thus  only  \)c  appreciated  and  applied  to  pm^}ose  by  a 
leader  of  superior  genius,  who  know  the  springs  of  action  in  the 
human  mind  by  something  like  intuition. 

Ab  the  people  of  Athens  di&red  in  moral  and  political  cliA- 
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racter  from  those  of  Sparta;  so  the  principle  whieli  regulated 
their  military  arrangeracnts  was  iliffbrcnt,  and,  in  some  measure, 
opposite.  The  basis  of  iho  Spartan  preeminence  eoasistcd  in 
constancy  and  firmness.  The  mind  was  directed  to  the  object 
exclusively ;  the  body  was  trained,  by  force  of  institution,  to  act 
in  one  cliamicl  iu  the  attainment  of  it.  The  Athenian  enuncnoe 
consisted  in  the  darint;  si)trit  and  energetic  action  of  individuals, 
proceeding  from  individual  feeling  and  conscious  importance  of 
individual  independence,  fostered  and  confirmed  by  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  national  councils.  The  circumstances  of  the  Athe- 
nian territory  determined  tlie  mode  of  warfare  which  liest  suited 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  that  is,  maritime  expetlition  and  desul- 
tory aggression.  The  Athenian  sliij^s  were  the  best  of  the  time — 
tlie  crews  the  most  experienced.  The  army  excelled  the  armies 
of  other  nations  in  conducting  sieges,  and  in  connecting  the  duties 
of  sea  and  land-service  for  a  special  purpose.  The  intelligence, 
activity,  quick  perception,  and  daring  spirit  of  cnterprize,  for  which 
the  Athenian  was  distinguijihed  among  Iiis  contemporaries,  ren- 
dered him  formidable  in  desultory  warfare,  ready  and  apt  in  all 
forms  of  movement ;  insomuch  that  Athenian  light  troops  foiled, 
and,  on  some  occasions,  discomfited  the  renowned  phalanx  of 
Sparta.  The  Athenian  plialanx  was  perliaps  less  impenetrable  in 
battle  array  than  the  Spartan ;  it  was  Jess  resistible  in  the  charge 
than  any  other  force  similarly  armed.  The  Spartans  fought  the 
battle  of  plain  courage  and  discipline :  the  Athenians  fought  the 
battle  of  courage  and  address ;  and  when  directed  by  a  leader  who 
knew  how  to  animate  evor\-  part,  and  to  concenti-e  the  collective 
force  to  the  proper  point  of  attack,  they  were  impassioned  simul- 
taneously, and  their  eftbrts  were  beyond  those  of  the  mere 
machiue  of  tactic  and  discipline,  however  jjerfectly  constructed. 
The  Athenians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  a^lvanced  on  tho 
enemy  at  the  accelerated  pace  [^fjafio^)^  corresponding  perhaps  to 
what  is  now  termed  double  quick  time.  The  expedient  was 
adopted  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  which  was  a  masterpiece  of 
generalship  on  the  pju-t  of  the  commander,  and  of  heroic  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  soldier. 

The  Athenian  military  force  consisted  of  three  classes,  namely, 
1,  on-XiTTjr,  armed  with  spear  and  dagger,  and  covered  with  a 
shield;  reserved  for  the  phalaiLX  or  main  battle.  2.  rfXrinm^r,  annod 
with  a  light  spear  and  javelin,  and  protected  by  a  small  shield  or 
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target ;  destined  for  desultory  aggression,  that  is,  the  seizing  and 
maintaining  positions  for  i-overing  tlie  important  niovomonts  of 
the  phalanx.  3.  yvftv^^  without  defence  from  amiour«  but  provided 
with  missile  weapons  for  annoyance,  aa  javelins,  bows  and  arn)ws, 
slings,  for  stones,  and  leaden  bullets.  The  first  is  analtignus  to  the 
select  grenadiers  of  the  modems,  the  second  to  light  infantry,  and 
the  third  to  riflemen  or  sharj)  shooters. 

The  phalanx,  or  main  battle  of  the  Athenians^  consisted  of 
the  natives  of  Attica.     It  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  according 
to  tribes  or  communities.     In  coaseriuonee  of  this  arrangement, 
together  with  mechanical  correspondence  of  power,  there  was 
probably  a  more  than  usually  intimate  union  of  mind  arising 
from  sympathy  and  affection  ;  liicre  was  concurrence  of  opinion 
from  association  in  a  common  cause.    The  light-armed  (««Xra<rrat) 
were  |>art]y  native,  partly  foreign :  tlie  slingers  and  archers  were 
entirely  foreign.     The  horse,  like  the  ptuilanx.  were  native ;  and 
tliey  were  of  a  good  description — alert  and  entcrprizing.     The 
Athenian  anny,  thus  composed,  might  be  considered  as  prepared 
for  every  species  of  warfare ;  and  no  species  of  warfare  was  too 
arduous  for  its  daring.     If  the  Athenians  were  less  Hnn  to  resist 
than  tlie  Spartans,  who  had  no  other  sentiment  but  to  conquer 
or  die,  they  were  more  impetuous  and  more  ardent  in  attack. 
They  were  superior  in  address  and  manteuvre ;  and,  as  they  acted 
from  impulse,  they  quickly  read  the  countenance  of  things,  and 
seized  the  fit  occasion  for  acting  vnth  an  energy*,   superior   to 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  formal  command  of  the  general. 
The  desire  of  aggrandizing  and  extending  thu  sphere  of  doinituon 
moved  the  Atlienian  people   to  war;   the   allurements   of  spoil 
filled   tlie  miUtAr)'   ranks  and   urged  to   exertion ;    the   idea  of 
liberty  and  independence  cemented  the  union  of  tlie  parts,  and 
infitilled  the  opinion  that  the  hostile  act,  as  diffusing  liberty  aud 
happiness  wherever  it  went,  gave   to  the  Athenian  military  an 
importance  above  ail  other   anus.     The  Athenians  were   revo- 
lutionists in  the  act  of  war:   they  were  often  tyrants  in  the 
exercise  of  government.     Few  nations  sustained  reverses  with  a 
better  courage  than  the  people  of  Attica ;  and  scarcely  any  were 
more  daring  in  undertaking  dangerous  things.     As   gnniesterR, 

Etbey  rcfti-sed  no  chance  of  fortune  however  high  the  rnhht  might 
be  against  them ;  and,  like  gamesters,  they  were  prodigal  of  what 
tlicy  gained — more  desirous  to  acquire  than  cautious  to  preserve. 
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The  great  Macedonian  empire,  a  creation  of  the  sword,  rase 
up  ID  majesty  in  a  poor  and  semibarbarous  country.  Phillip,  who 
was  the  founder  of  it,  i)ossessed  talent  from  natiu^ ;  and  he  im- 
proved his  powers  by  associating  with  the  eminent  men  of  the  ago 
in  which  he  hved — soldiers,  statesmen,  and  philosophers.  He 
studied  at  Thebes,  where  he  acquired  a  scientific  view  of  tactic  and 
military  discipline  under  E[jaminondas.  He  beame  a  genera!, 
and  manifested  skill.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  was  original  in 
genius ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  ho  extended  the  utility  of  tactic, 
and  applied  the  knowledge  which  he  pas-sossed  of  it  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes,  with  unprecedented  precision.  Lost 
of  power  and  dominion  was  the  dominant  passion  of  his  soul. 
His  actions  moved  under  the  impulse  of  this  aggrandizing  passion; 
and  every  measure  which  led  to  its  gratification  was  legitimate  in 
his  system  of  morals.  As  Philip  formed  an  anny  expressly  for 
conquest,  he  studied  the  properties  of  its  several  i>arts  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  and  he  seems  to  have  bo  adjusted  them  in  their 
places  tliat  the  phalanx,  when  brought  into  action,  was  scarcely 
either  to  be  penetrated  or  resisted.  Instead  of  the  spear,  the 
common  offensive  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  Philip  armed  the  Mace- 
donian with  a  pike  eighteen  feet  long;  and  he  further,  in  imitation 
of  the  Carians,  contrived  to  fix  tlie  shield  upon  the  arm  by  means 
of  a  ring,  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  at  liberty  for  giving  impulse 
and  direction  to  the  pike.  It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  less  penetrable  and  less  resistible  than 
the  Spartan,  inasnmch  as  it  possessed  a  deejwr  meclianieal  con- 
nexion, and  more  force  of  impulse,  from  the  weight  of  the  body 
which  moved  it.  It  was  in  fact  an  impregnable  bulwark,  or  an 
irresistible  torrent,  in  the  level  plain :  it  was  unwieldy,  unmanage- 
able, and  consequently  feeble,  on  broken  and  irregular  grounds. 
Philip  did  not,  in  constructing  the  phalanx,  act,  as  already  ob- 
served, on  a  new  principle ;  but  he  so  changed  the  face  of  tliiuga 
as  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  opposed  him,  which  proved 
his  instrument  to  Iv  actually  a  new  invention.     Its  jiowcr  was 
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formidfiblo  Ixithin  appearance  and  reality;  but  Phiiip's  political 
arts  ZLivl  intrigues  were  BtUl  more  formidable*  in  assuring  U'ir  pur- 
poses, tlian  the  mere  force  of  the  iiietrumeat  the  coustniction  of 
wUicU  he  liad  thus  modified.  The  Greek  nations  were  joaloas  of 
each  other.  They  were  divided  in  their  \\ews ;  and  Philip  hesi- 
tated at  no  means,  however  unhallowed,  which  fomented  their 
jealousies  and  fonrarded  his  own  innchinations.  He  was  deep 
in  the  arta  of  deception  ;  and  with  the  hlamlishment  of  a  courtier, 
often  acted  with  the  barbarity  of  a  savage. 

The  Macedonian  phalaux  was  different  in  some  respects  from 
the  phalanx  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  formidable,  almost  irre- 
sistible, when  moved  into  action  on  proper  ground,  adjusted 
correctly  in  tactical  order,  and  cemented  scientifically  by  cor- 
respondence of  physical  power.  The  Macedonian  nation  appa- 
rently bound  in  feudal  servitude,  was,  prior  to  tlie  time  of  Piiilip, 
dispersed  among  mountains,  and  principally  occupied  in  watching 
herds  of  8hecp  or  cattle.  As  pastoral,  it  was  poor,  homely  in 
attire,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arta  of  civilized  life.  It  liad  even 
so  little  ener!;A%  and  so  little  knowledge  of  war,  that  its  Hocks,  which 
were  its  phiIo  proporty.  were  exposed  to  tlm  daily  deprodation  of 
the  warUke  barbarians  who  lived  contiguous.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Philip,  who  was  a  man  of  talent,  a  philosopher,  and  a  tac- 
tician, succeedeil  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  His  subjects 
were  ignorant  and  credulous.  He  allured  them  from  Uie  moun- 
tams  where  they  dwelt,  collected  them  into  towna,  stimulated 
them  to  exertion  by  infusing  into  them  the  spirit  of  nggrandize- 
ment;  even  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  war  waa  glory, 
and  tliat  robljery  was  an  honourable  emploj-ment  for  man.  The 
Maecdouian  peasant  thus  deluded,  and  transplanted  to  a  new  soil 
by  art  or  force,  was  niarHhall&l  in  military  array  under  sound 
principkw  of  militjiry  .science.  A  sjiirit  of  ambition,  or  desire  for 
spoil,  was  infused  into  him;  and  that  spirit,  aided  by  new  arms 
and  armour,  and  a  new  mode  of  arrangement  for  battle,  exalted 
him  to  a  liigh  rank  among  the  warriors  of  liis  time.  Ambition 
of  conquest  was  tlie  motive  of  Philip's  actiwty,  and  no  moral 
^iATfier,  as  already  said,  stood  in  the  way  of  accompliBhing  his 
liosse,  ^Vith  a  Hue  appearance,  a  commanding  eloquence,  and 
eapable  of  swallowing  a  large  (juantity  of  wine  without  beaatly 
intoxication,  Philip  was  the  idol  nf  his  countrj-men :  he  waa 
erea  admired  by  the  jiolishcd  natiuos  of  Ui'eece.     He  had  the 
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skill  of  a  mathematician  in  coniljininp  and  applyin;^  diilerent 
powers  to  mechanical  purposes,  and  liad  the  knowledge  of  a 
philosopher  in  discriminating  characters  and  profiting  hy  the 
prejudices  and  i<^orani;cs  of  mankind,  Jiy  the  hcl[t  of  the  ac- 
quirements alluded  to,  he  was  enabled  to  select  and  orcraiiize  a 
formidable  army.  The  order  of  his  arrangement  was  laid  on  a 
principle  of  science ;  and  tho  materials  of  which  lie  had  the  com- 
maml  were,  as  new  men,  easily  moulded  to  his  will.  They  were 
simple,  as  emerging  from  barl>arism,  ardent  aud  of  strong  concep- 
tion, a.s  men  unaccustomed  to  the  artificial  rcfinempnts  of  civilization 
and  the  luxuries  of  high  Hving:  as  such,  they  were  fit  subjects 
for  the  rugge<l  trade  of  war.  They  did  not  perhaps  reflect  or 
reason :  they  followed  the  impulse  of  the  aggi-aiidizing  pi*opeusity 
of  human  nature,  and  credulously  believed  that  the  splendour  of 
conquest  constituted  their  own  glory,  while  it  was  tliat  of  their 
leader  only.  Philip  was  systematic ;  and,  like  other  sj-steni  fra- 
iners,  he  permitted  no  genius  except  his  own  to  expand  and 
flourish;  consequently  his  officers  were  for  the  most  part  raero 
instnmients  of  execution. 

The  life  of  the  hunter  and  shepherd  may  Ik  justly  considered 
as  a  primary  school  of  war;  and,  as  the  Macedonians  were  hunters 
and  shepherds,  they  were  good  materials  for  the  formation  of  an 
army  intended  for  ofFeusive  operatioiks.  Philip  had  conquest  in 
his  eye  as  the  end  of  all  his  pains  and  labours ;  and,  as  he  was  a 
deep  pohtician,  he  contrived,  with  much  address,  to  inspire  iu'a 
people  with  a  similar  passion.  The  brilliant,  period  of  the  military 
glory  of  the  states  of  Greece  was  past  when  Philip  made  his 
appearance  in  Macedonia.  Morals  liad  degenerated ;  and  mili- 
tary science,  though  still  studied  systematically,  had  lost  much 
(tf  the  spirit  which  animates  and  urges  to  hold  undertaking.  The 
Atlienians  had  declined  in  virtue  and  wariike  energy;  but  still 
retuaincd  entcrprizing  and  generous  defenders  of  human  liberty- 
The  Spartans,  though  recently  discomfited  and  consequently 
Imnjblcd,  were  still  military,  and,  in  point  of  discipline,  l>efore 
the  other  states  of  Greece.  Philip  was  a  man  of  jtciietration; 
and,  ambitious  of  conquest  as  he  was,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  rash  attempt  to  enter  into  direct  war  witli  tbo 
Greeks  on  what  may  Iw  called  an  equal  footing.  lie  sought  for 
artihcial  means  to  aid  his  puqjosc,  and  discovered  a  way  of 
influencing  the  sensibilities  or  fears  of  the  enemy  by  appear- 
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ancos  of  nnvdty,  and  at  the  sanic  time  of  infusing  confidence 
into  Jiis  followers  by  modelling  the  tactic  into  a  form  which  car- 
ried with  it  an  air  of  originality.  He  condensed  his  plialanx 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  scarcely  could  be  resi&tcd  in  its  for- 
ward course,  or  penetrated  when  drawn  up  in  position.  Ho 
changed  or  improved  tlie  armour,  botli  for  offence  and  defonco; 
and,  though  he  built  liis  structure  ou  the  base  of  the  Spai'taa 
jihftlanx,  he  increased  the  power  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
tile  Spartan  must,  from  mechanical  necessity,  yield  at  the  point 
of  confiict.  With  this  instrument,  formed  on  knowledge  of 
luoelianicul  powers,  directed  by  military  sldll,  and  aided  by 
numerous  contingencies  which  chance  presents  and  genius  ap- 
plies, Greece  submitted  to  his  power,  and  jV&ia  trembled  for  her 
safety^  when  his  career  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  young  and  ambi- 
tious* and  prosecuted  the  views  of  his  father  witli  ardour ;  in  fact, 
carried  them  into  exet^ution  with  zeal,  and  with  an  eclat  that  is 
stiJl  without  parallel  in  the  hlston'  uf  mankind. 

The  echit  of  the  expeditions  and  conquests  of  Alexander  is 
unparalleled.  His  acts  so  far  traascend  the  eonnnnn  liiHtorj-  of 
conquerors,  tlmt  they  are  considered  by  many  a.H  fictions  of 
romance.  They  are  notwithstanding  true.  There  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  Alexander  not  only  overran,  but  tliat  lie  conquered, 
and  organized,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  inmiensc  tract  of  country 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Indus;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
perfection  of  the  discipline,  the  precision  of  the  tactic,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  troops  to  a  leader,  who  not  only  possessed  mili- 
tary skill  from  science,  but  also  such  a  sluire  of  intuitive  mili- 
tary genius  as  few  leaders  appear  to  have  possessed,  the  doubt 
vanishes;  and  the  events,  however  cxtraordinarj'  at  first  sight, 
are  shewn  to  be  natural  consequences  of  the  correct  uieasure 
and  just  application  of  the  means  employed.  Many  of  Alex- 
anders acts  were  hnmrdouB,  and  some  of  them  were  rasli ;  but 
the  plans  of  his  great  battles  were  laid  on  a  base  of  science, 
and  apphed  in  experiment  with  a  precision  tliat  excites  wonder. 
It  requires  more  penetration,  and  more  military  knowle<Ige  than 
tlie  writer  possesses,  to  detect  error  in  the  combination  of  his 
great  movements;  and,  as  the  plans  were  scientific,  there  is  no 
instance  of  defective  precision  in  the  application  of  them  where 
he  was  himself  present.     The  phalanx   was  impenetrable.    It 
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might  in  faet  be  deemed  a  citadel :  the  archers  were  excellent — 
expert  and  bold;  the  cavalry  wore  the  best  of  the  time;  and, 
while  all  were  perfect  in  tactic  and  correct  in  discipline  for  pur- 
poses t)f  movement,  they  were  united  as  one  man  by  exemplary 
devotion  to  their  chief. 

Arrian,  an  historian  not  unworthy  of  Alexander,  describes 
the  cauipaigTiH  so  circumstantially,  and  at  the  same  time  witli 
80  much  candour  and  freedom,  tliat  wo  are  enabled  to  form  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  this  conquerors  character,  both  military 
and  pohtieal ;  and  also  to  form  some  idea  of  the  perfection  tn 
which  tactic,  discipline,  and  tlic  militaiy  art,  luid  arrived  in  the 
Macedonian  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Darius. 
No  military  machine  was  ever  better  adjusted  in  its  parts,  and 
none,  notwithstanding  that  it  consisted  of  many  different  nations 
and  people,  was  ever  perhaps  so  well  animated  in  all  its  extent, 
as  the  army  of  Alexander.  The  sieges  and  passages  of  rivers 
shew  skill,  resource,  constancy;  in  short,  all  the  qualities  that 
are  necessarj'  to  constitute  a  general.  The  intrepidity,  persever- 
ance, and  exertion  of  the  soldiery,  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
history.  The  length  of  the  marches  on  some  occasions,  the 
constancy  and  finnness  on  many,  were  they  not  well  authen- 
ticated, could  not  be  credited,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  form  a 
judgment  of  probabilities  by  the  powers  and  temper  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men,  even  of  the  best  of  them, 

The  motive  which  urged  the  Macedonian  to  invade  the  Per- 
sian dominions  was  said  to  be  retaliation  for  the  insults  oficred 
to  Groece  at  former  times ;  but,  it  was  in  reaHty  the  ambition  of 
conquest.  The  entcrprize  was  undertaken  at  so  great  apparent 
liazard,  that  military  caUndators  of  moderate  capacity  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  enterprize  of  a  madman.  It  was,  however,  conducted 
in  a  bold  and  n\asterly  manner,  under  the  highest  discipline,  and 
with  the  greatest  ardour  that  was  ever  ]>erhaps  witnessed  in  war, 
and  it  succeeded  completely.  The  paramount  power  of  Alex- 
ander'^s  genius  maintained  the  Macedonians  steadily  in  the  forward 
path  to  conquest  and  glorv*.  The  soldiers  were  credulous,  super- 
stitious, and  open  to  imj>osture;  and,  as  a  new  people  emerging 
from  barbarism,  they  were  ardent  in  then:  pursuits.  Alexander, 
who  was  politic  and  discerning  of  human  character,  acted  on 
their  credulity,  and  occupied  them  so  much  in  combat,  or  in 
military  evolutions  preparatory  to  combat,  that  they  were  Dot 
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permitted  to  think  and  reason.  They  moved  in  the  path  into 
which  they  had  been  conducted  without  reflection,  and  pur- 
sued the  pliantom  of  glory  through  many  difficulties.  Uut,  taught 
by  dear-bought  experience  that  conquest  and  glory  do  not  con- 
stitute happioeas,  and  that  the  ambition  of  their  master  had  no 
limit,  they  recoltGcted  their  homes,  refused  to  proceed,  and 
obIijj;ed  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion  to  desiE^  irom  the  prosecu- 
tion of  undefined  conquests  in  unlmott-n  countries.  A  man  of 
less  genius  and  less  force  of  mind  tlian  Alexander  noutd  have 
lofit  his  command^  and  probably  bis  life,  on  this  Dccasion ;  but 
a  heroism,  which  was  beyond  the  measure  of  men's  conception, 
assmv^  submission,  and  repressed  mumiura,  in  the  mid^t  of  the 
greatest  hardsliips  and  fiufferings  which  human  nature  can  sus- 
tain. Alexander  died  prematurely;  but  he  lived  too  lonfj  lor 
iiis  reputation.  In  niiiitarj'  science  ho  had  perhaps  no  superior; 
and  in  intuitive  genius  and  heroism  he  is  ctjuallcd  only  by  Charles 
of  Sweden :  in  brutality,  he  was  not  suqjassed  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  BosBia. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  the  mili- 
ttiy  system  of  tlio  thrt'e  pvat  wailike  powers  amonjv  the  (rreeks; 
namely,  the  Spartans,  AthenianH,  and  Macedonians.  The  spirit 
or  principle  of  the  system  was  ditferent  in  each ;  the  execution 
was  admirable  in  all,  according  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
kid. 

The  ^irit  of  the  Spartan  militaiy  institution  was  just ; 
the  plan  of  execution  correct.  The  protection  nf  couutr\'.  con- 
sidered as  unity,  ami  as  such  equally  interesting  to  the  soldier 
in  the  ranks  and  the  sovereign  on  the  tlironc,  was  here  the 
ostensible  motive  for  preparing  a  military  instrument  of  defcnc©. 
The  materials  of  the  instnmient  were  put  together  according  to 
a  knowledge  of  man  in  all  his  relations,  physical  and  moral ;  and 
the  structure,  when  complete,  was  aftplied  to  its  purjH)so  with 
ftkiJJ,  and  generally  with  success;  insomuch  that  the  Spartan 
military  s>'steni  may  be  considered  as  tlie  basi.s  of  military  institu- 
tion— a  sum  of  militar)'  excellence,  in  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Athenian  institution  was  original ;  but  it  wa.s  of  another 
cast.    The  Spartan  nuichinc  was  correctly  organized,  and  it  moved 

ording  to  a  rule  of  order  which  maintained  evorj'  part  in  its 
on;  the  Athenian  was,  comparatively,  loose.  It  moved  by 
impulttcs.     The  separate  parts  were  susceptible,  but  not  in  the 
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same  den^ree  of  perfection ;  the  great  political  acts  only  ap- 
|>eareJ  amoug  the  Athcuians  by  strong  and  domineering  causes, 
acting  on,  and  ahsorbing  as  it  were,  all  the  sympathiea  in  one. 
Every  Athenian  xvam  a  man  in  himself:  he  thought,  reasoned, 
and  acted  for  himself.  The  combined  act  was  often  tumultuary 
from  tliis  cause;  but,  when  all  the  parts  were  excited  by  a 
common  impulse,  and  directed  by  a  common  sympathy,  the 
movement  was  grand  and  animated,  and  the  effect  was  irresis- 
tible. Tt  is  to  the  animating  spirit  of  liberty  and  pride  of  inde- 
l>endencc,  to  bodily  activity  and  superiority  of  intelligence,  to 
llie  desire  of  fraternizing,  as  it  is  termed,  and  diffasing  liberty 
and  happiness  among  other  nations,  that  the  Athenians  owed 
their  fluccess  in  war.  They  were  often  generous  and  great; 
sometimes  dissipated  and  forgetful;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they 
wei*e  a  noble  people,  possessing  more  compass  of  mind,  and  more 
of  the  sympathies  of  human  nature,  tlinn  any  other  nation  can 
be  allowed  to  claim.  As  military,  tlie  Athenian  phalanx  was 
good — inferior  only  to  the  Spartan.  The  light-armed,  namely, 
target  and  spearmen,  were  excellent — active  and  intelligent,  brave 
and  prompt.  They  hara-ssed  and  annoyed,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions, especially  on  broken  and  irreguhu*  ground,  they  discom- 
Htcd  the  Spartan  phalanx  itself. 

The  Macedonian  military  iastnnnont  was  different  in  spirit 
and  construction  from  either  of  the  former.  The  Spartan  army 
was  systematically  organized  on  a  constitutional  ba;sis,  through 
observation  and  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  correspondence  among 
jihysical  powers  and  moral  propensities;  and  it  ^\'as  held  in  union 
by  the  sacretl  name  of  country.  The  Athenian  was  organized 
as  it  were  contingently.  Its  power  consisted  in  revolutionary 
energy,  its  bond  of  union  in  love  of  liberty.  The  Macedonian 
was  an  artificial  machine,  the  instrument  of  a  despot,  formed  for 
the  nccomplishment  of  purposes  of  ambition.  The  parts  were 
passive ;  that  is,  they  had  no  actirm  of  their  own,  uither  as  a 
consequence  of  individual  feeling,  or  as  a  constitutional  sentiment 
from  national  institution.  Obedience  was  rigorously  exacted; 
and  it  was  assured  by  extinguisliing  the  faculty  of  reflection. 
The  talent,  which  is  powerful  to  execute,  found  a  place  in  tlw 
Macedou'iaii  miUtary  system,  and  was  cherished  as  a  subser\'iei»t 
quality;  the  genius,  which  presumes  to  think,  if  it  did  appear, 
did  not  exist  with  safety.     The  physical  materials  of  the  Mace- 
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(Ionian  army  were  various.  Tlioy  were  exaniioe<l  and  trit.*d,  thcir 
pnwcrs  measured,  and  the  adjustment  in  the  fabric  made  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  power.  The  mind,  or  that  sense  of  feeling 
which  gives  aniination  to  human  arts,  %vas  studied,  its  percep- 
tion levelled  to  a  common  standard,  and  its  activity  directed  to 
a  common  channel,  by  rigorous  force.  An  automaton  was  thus 
formed  of  human  niatcHalB,  the  action  of  uhic-h  was  mechanicaily 
correct,  as  impelled  by  external  impulse,  principally  the  fear  of 
punishment.  The  construction  of  this  uistrumcnt,  which  moved 
fiolely  by  the  voice  of  the  leader,  was  the  work  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon;  at  lea.st,  if  he  \va.s  not  the  first  who  assumed  tlic 
itlea,  he  was  the  first  who  carried  it  to  systematic  fierfection 
on  a  great  scale:  and  he  is  not  yet  perliaps  equalled  as  a  tacti- 
tian  by  any  of  his  numerous  successors — nc)t  even  by  Frederick 
the  Second  of  I'msBta^  the  most  celelirated  tactician  of  the  last 
centur>'. 

If  the  Greek  system  of  military  tactic,  discipline,  and  evolu- 
tion, be  studied  and  traced  to  it>i  ]>rinciples,  it  appears  to  have  been 
laid  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  to  have  been  earned  to  as  high  per- 
fection in  execution  as  human  powers  can  well  go.  \o  fieople  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge  possessed  such  a  sliare  of  intel- 
lect aa  the  (ireeka.  Moreover,  their  bodily  powers  stood  high 
Uie  ficale  of  exertion.  War  was  their  study;  and,  with  tlu) 
Svantages  which  they  derived  from  nature,  the  [)erfectiou  \\Uich 
the  art  attained  under  tiieir  experience  is  not  more  than  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  introduced  chaugc-s  into  the  mode  by  wliich 
man  destroys  his  fellow  man ;  but  there  is  no  principle,  in  the 
science  of  the  art,  yet  discovered,  that  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Their  precision,  and  prompt- 
ness of  execution  in  manwuvre,  surpassed  what  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  modems  have  yet  attained.  This  is  strongly 
demonstrated  in  the  retreat  of  ten  thousand  tiroeks  from  Persia, 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Athenian  general  Xenophon.  The 
undertaking  was  a  bold  one ;  and,  if  the  result  had  not  been  well 
authenticated,  we  sliould  scarcely  have  thought  it  to  have  been 
possible ;  for.  judging  by  tlie  histories  of  tlie  present  time,  wo  may 
safely  say  tlwit  the  finest  of  our  modem  armies  would  liavc  gone 
to  pieces  under  half  the  difificulties  that  presented  tbenisclvea  to 
tills  band  of  ten  thousand.     This  masterly  retreat,  though  a 
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strong,  is  not  the  sole  example  of*  the  discipline  and  energy  of 
Greek  soldiers.  The  army  of  Alexander  performed  marches  and 
sustained  fatigues  with  a  discipline  and  resolution  which  astonialics, 
and  which  forces  us  to  confess  that  we  are  as  yet  only  ohilcben  in 
the  management  and  practice  of  war.  The  Greek  nation  poaseseed 
physical  ])owers  of  the  first  order;  and  its  armies  derived  pecuUar 
advantages  from  the  mode  of  their  organization.  The  Greek 
force  was  classed  by  tribes.  The  physical  correspondence  of 
powers,  thus  known  by  obson'ation,  were  adjusted  by  a  rule  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  moral  propensities,  predominant  in  the  tribe, 
were  united  in  the  common  act  by  the  tactician's  foresight. 
Those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  mercenary,  fought  in  bands,  under 
a  Bimilar  impression  as  the  modem  Swiss,  or  the  Briganfls  of  the 
middle  ages.  Their  conduct  was  oflen  heroic ;  and,  as  war  was 
tlieir  trade,  they  were  not  only  skilled  in  the  use  of  arras,  but 
were  men  of  faith  and  honour  according  to  their  rule :  as  such, 
tlic}'  were  diifbrcnt  from  the  mercenaries  of  modem  times,  who 
are  levelled  to  an  equality  of  brute  power,  and  held  together  bj 
the  external  impression  of  fear,  or  bribes  of  money.  The  Greek, 
though  a  mercenar)',  had  a  sentiment  of  honour — a  high  sense  of 
independent  military  \-irtue,  and  an  innate  veneration  for  liberty, 
lu  ta»te  and  litoratm'O  tlio  Greeks  arc  unrivalled.  In  milit 
tactic,  discipline,  economy,  and  even  in  manoeuvre,  Greek  histor 
is  the  school  of  the  soldier.  The  picture  of  Spartan  dignity,  of 
Athenian  spirit  and  generosity,  warms  the  military  mind  to  entJm- 
masm  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintains  it  in  tlic  patli  of  honour 
by  the  prominence  of  the  example  to  which  the  eye  is  directed^ 
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The  orig^  of  the  Roman  enijnrc,  like  that  of  most  others,  is 
veiled  m  obecont}'.  Its  eaiticr  history  in  a  tissue  of  fable  aud 
tnith.  so  interwoven  with  each  other  that  they  i*carcoly  can  be 
separated.  Komulos.  tho  founder  of  it«  was  no  more  iu  his 
origin  than  a  freebooter  or  robber ;  but  marauding  being,  in  that 
age  of  the  world,  a  prominent  occupation  of  the  human  race, 
no  disgrace  attached  to  tlic  practice  of  it ;  on  tho  contrarj*,  the 
usurpadoQ  of  |towcr,  and  the  establisluiieut  of  dominion  by  force 
of  arms^  were  hold  to  be  the  qualities  of  superior  men.  Ro- 
mulus, ae  the  chief  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  may  be  supposed  to 
liave  been  a  man  of  great  daring  ;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  from 
what  he  achieved,  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  talent.  He  poa^ 
aeaaed  extended  \iews  of  policy ;  and  Buceccdcd  in  establishing 
dommion  over  the  minds  of  iiis  followers  by  the  fascination  which 
attaciies  to  genius,  or  by  intimidation  derived  from  the  power 
nhieb  he  had  t^Tannically  usurped.  The  l»mka  of  the  Tiber  ore 
le^^ded  as  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  cradle  of  his  groatneaa. 
When  lie  ripened  into  manhood,  and  his  destinies  1x?gan  to  gk- 
pnnd,  he  chose  a  position  near  his  native  river  as  a  stronghold 
for  the  protection  of  his  followers  and  tiie  reception  of  their 
booty ;  he  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  dignified  it  witli  the 
name  of  Citr/. 

The  bond  which  had  united  Romulus  with  his  foUowera  in 
the  uiUKittled  and  vagabond  life  of  frecbootctis,  acquired  power  in 
the  new  city.  It  tliere  assumed  the  name  of  government ;  and 
the  first  record  of  the  proceedings,  as  noted  by  the  historian  Li^'y, 
furnishes  an  cxamplo  of  a  well  digested  system  of  militan'  orga- 
nizaUon.  Ever)*  individual  of  the  frcebooting  band  was  efficient ; 
and  to  each,  under  the  primary  constitution  of  the  organiza- 
tion, a  station  and  function  were  assigned.  The  body  politic 
WBB  a  whole,  constituted  on  a  base  of  reciprocal  connexion,  and 
prepared  to  move  in  action  tlirough  a  common  desire  to  extend 
their  sphere  by  force  of  arms.  Thus,  as  all  parts  were  incor- 
porated, all  participated  in  the  act,  and  all  shared  in  its  pro- 
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duct  accoixling  to  rank  and  condition.  Romulus,  who  was  no 
more  than  tlie  captain  of  the  hand  orlpnally,  was  chosen  its 
sovereign  in  duo  form  ;  and  aiming,  or  Huspt'cted  of  aiming  at 
constituting  himself  its  tjTant,  he  disappeared  in  a  thunder- 
storm— supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  his  council  or  senate. 
The  Romans  were  little  more  during  the  life  of  Romulus  tlian 
organizc<l  robbers.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  acknowledged 
any  other  law  in  their  external  relations  except  tlic  law  of  force ; 
and  they  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  fallen  to  pieces  like 
other  robbers,  had  not  a  cliange  been  effected  in  their  moral  con- 
duct through  the  institutions  of  Numa.  Numa,  who  was  elected 
sovereign  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  was  a  retired  and  studious 
man.  It  may  l)e  i)resumed  that  be  had  observed  the  laws  of 
nature  with  care,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  ap- 
preciate the  causes  which  pi-eserve  good  order  and  liarmony  among 
men.  \V*c  conclude  that  he  discovered,  in  his  researches  into 
nature,  that  all  living  things  arc  destined  to  move  in  detincd 
spheres,  and  that  every  egression  from  the  s]ihere  constitutes  an 
error,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  premature  destruction  to  the 
individual,  or  the  aggregate  of  individtmis  who  form  political 
associations.  Tliis  balance  of  equality  among  the  parts,  which 
exists  and  acts  by  the  same  law  in  the  social  aggregate  as  in  the 
individual  frame,  appears  to  have  made  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  newly-elected  king ;  who,  while  ho  recommended  the  oh- 
sen'ance  of  it  to  his  subjects,  gradually  and  uith  great  address 
engaged  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  ultimate  cause; 
and  thus  opened  a  view  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  as 
nder  of  all  human  tilings.  Under  Romulus,  the  Romans  were 
literally  brigands;  under  Numa,  they  became  men  and  citizens  of 
the  world,  inasmuch  as  they  were  impressed  with  the  sentiment, 
that  moral  obligation  among  men  is  a  fundamental  law  in  tl)c 
constitution  of  things.  The  impression  of  this  sentiment  on  the 
human  mind  constitutes  religion.  It  is  an  important  impres- 
sion ;  l)ut  it  was  not  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  give  it  the 
ascendant  among  a  rude  people,  acciistomed  to  live  by  the  snord 
on  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  their  neighboui-s.  Tlie  reason  of 
the  thing,  in  the  simphcity  of  its  truth,  could  not  perlia])s 
have  been  received  by  a  body  of  jjeople  such  as  the  founders  of 
Rome.  Pretension,  or  imposture,  was  therefore  called  in  aid  ;  and 
pretension,  acting  on  cxedulity,  excited  an  emotion  which  ripened 
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in(o  an  active  sentiment.  Numa,  \\'ith  much  art  and  some 
myster)',  succcoJeJ  in  planting  a  strong  and  consistent  sentiment 
in  the  raind^  which  so  far  regulated  and  controlled  the  moral  act, 
that,  under  its  influence,  the  liomans,  from  lawless  freebooters, 
became  modest  and  moral  citizens.  The  current  of  their  desires 
was  diverted  from  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder  to  the  channels 
of  right,  in  imitation  of  that  general  law  of  the  Deity  which 
maintains  order  and  harmony  in  the  universe.  The  kwa  of  Numa, 
coo-sidered  abstractedly,  are  wise  and  good,  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
philosophy  shnilar  to  that  of  Pythagoras.  Tlirough  their  influ- 
ence. t3ie  environs  of  Rome  were  converted,  from  a  scene  of  war, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed,  to  ]>eacc  and  eouteiitmeut ;  aud  the  Bo- 
mans,  from  a  band  of  robbers,  wore  chaiigeil  to  a  society  of 
brothers — religious  and  affectionate  to  each  other,  and  respected 
by  those  who  lived  near  them. 

Of  the  kings  who  followed  Numa,  some  were  wise,  some 
warlike,  and  others  wicked  and  tyrannical.  Tullus  was  more 
fierce  than  even  Konmlu.s.  I  le  was  prompt  in  war ;  and,  though 
his  character  was  savage,  we  must  allow  him  the  credit,  (if 
it  Im?  so  deemed.)  of  introducing  the  Komans  into  tlio  path  of 
systematic  military  science.  He  renewetl  tlie  warlike  spirit  which 
}iad  been  for  some  time  dormant ;  but  he  did  not,  by  so  doing, 
tpel  the  sentiment  of  religion  which  had  been  engrafted  in  the 
_of  the  people  by  the  institutions  of  Numa.  Xullus  dis- 
after  Imving  roused  the  dormant  spirit  of  wai*;  and 
Inetw,  one  of  his  successors,  conceived  a  plan  of  conquest  or 
mihtarj'  progression,  and  conducted  it  scientilically,  so  as  to  give 
form  and  stability  to  tho  Iloman  dominion.  Colonies  were  planted 
in  some  cases,  and  in  otliers,  the  conquered  were  renKJved  to  the 
metropolis.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  the  declaration  of  war  by 
herald  was  adopted— a  dccbratioii  which  constitutes  an  important 
era  in  the  laws  of  military  honour. 

Jv'ext  to  Numa,  Servius  Tullus  ranks  as  the  most  distmguished 
of  the  Roman  kings.  He  was  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  aecora- 
plishnients:  he  might,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  enlightened 
prince  in  an  enlightened  age.  He  organized  the  political  re- 
lations of  the  state  witli  an  appearance  of  knowledge  and  deep 
consideration ;  and  he  fomied  a  system  of  equipment  and  pre- 
paration for  war  which  proves  him  to  have  l>eon  a  man  of  no 
zueaa  capacity.     He  established  a  census,  divided  the  i)opulatioa 
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into  classes,  adjudged  military  services  according  to  the  amount 
of  profKJrty  which  the  individual  jKvssessed,  and  made  maurial 
unproveiiient8  in  the  armour,  education,  and  tactic  of  troopfl.  He 
was  not  only  respectable,  I>ut  eminent  among  kinfr^.  He  was 
murtlered  by  hia  son-iu-law  Tarquin,  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
wliile  be  was  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  labours. 
Tar(|uin  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  was  one  of  the  most  inso- 
lent and  M'cious  of  tyrants  in  the  records  of  liistorj' ;  but  such 
was  the  power  of  liis  means,  and  the  address  and  skill  with  which 
he  applied  them,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  ho  woiiUl  have 
established  absolute  despotism  at  Kome,  and  reduced  the  Houians 
to  the  most  abject  of  slaves,  had  not  the  conduct  of  his  son  Sextus, 
by  outraging  a  sacred  right  in  society,  excited  the  whole  moss 
of  the  people  to  revenge.  The  act — the  violation  of  the  person 
of  a  resi>ectable  woman — wanton,  as  it  was  wicked  in  mode  of 
execution,  mused  indignation  and  tinited  patrician  and  pleb<?ian  by 
common  sympathy  to  pursue  its  author  to  punisliment.  Irritated 
by  tliis  outrage,  the  senate  and  |>coplc  decreed  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin  and  his  family  from  Rome.  jTTiisi was  effected;  but  not 
Writliout  a  severe  struggle.  Tarquin  possessed  courage  and  military 
^-Vs  science;  and  he  was,  besides,  a  master  In  the  address  and  artful 
policy  of  the  (irecks.  The  Romans,  ThoweverJ  had  feelings  of 
resentment  which  united  them,  Ithey  were  supported  hy  a  deteiv 
"Vmiued  ^irit,  and  a  natural  sagacity  and  practical  knowledge  ia 
the  use  of  arms  enabled  them  to  measure  the  sword  with  Tarquin. 
'Tlmugh  unequal  in  the  science  of  war,  and  far  inferior  to  him  in 
the  mameuvres  of  politicians,  they  were  patriotic, /and  that  was 
■""jererythingj 

The  Roman  state,  when  first  formed,  might  be  considered  as  a 
com|>act  between  militjiry  adventurers  and  their  leader.  J  lew 
every  part  had  a  sphere  and  a  fimctiou,  so  that  there  was  uo 
refuse  within  the  incorporated  circle.  It  is  inherent  in  tlic  nature 
of  power,  however  attained,  to  arrogate  to  itself,  and  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  others.  It  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  man^s 
nature  to  preserve  its  sphere,  and  to  resist  encroachment.  In 
consequence  of  these  innate  propensities  in  human  nature,  con- 
tentions between  the  Roman  kings  and  the  Roman  people  were 
common.  The  kings  usurped — the  people  resisted.  The  last 
appeal  for  decision,  even  in  ro)-al  times,  resided  in  the  people; 
but,  as  the  desire  of  usurpation  never  sleeps,  the  opportunities  for 
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cncmachTnent  were  wntchfd  assiduouBly,  and  appHod  so  sncoeM- 
fuUy,  tlat  liberty  was  nonrly  extingulahed  at  llome  bcftire  the 
abrogation  of  the  ro)-aI  office.  After  the  expulsion  of  tbe  kings 
the  state  was  now  mndclled,  and  a  sj-stera  of  povermnent  was 
fnmiwi  and  put  in  activity,  which  had  some  claim  to  the  name  of 
coRFtitution,  inasmucli  as  every  Roman  citizen  was  comprehended 
witiiin  its  jircscriptiuns.  The  chiefs  of  the  executive  w  ure  elective — 
and  they  were  chosen  annually ;  the  doliberati\*e,  or  senate,  was 
hereditary  and  permanent.  The  supreme  power,  a-s  centering  in 
the  f»eop!e,  existed  coastitutionally  at  all  times ;  but  it  was  only 
brouffht  forn^ard  on  imfxirtant  occasions,  and  was  only  impres- 
sive thronjrii  its  weight  and  quantity.  The  executive  was  nbHoIute 
in  cnniinand,  and  as  a  militxiry  executive  imperative ;  but  it  rigidly 
obeyed  the  conatitutional  law,  and,  for  a  time,  executed  its  nttice 
with  modesty.  The  senate,  in  correspondence  with  the  character 
which  often  attaches  to  aristocratic  pririlej^e,  laboured  unremil- 
tinp;ly  to  extend  its  power,  or  to  constitute  itself  sfjvereigu.  The 
people,  const! tut ionailv  a  part  of  the  state,  were  Knn  and  confident, 
and  long  and  strongly  resisted  oppression.  They  were  even  violent 
at  tirnee,  and  they  aimed  on  &omc  occasioDS  at  revohition,  tlutt  is, 
a  political  amui^^ement  on  a  new  basis.  These  eoutcntions  werc' 
violent :  sometimes  they  threatened  danger  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  htate ;  hat  tlioy  were  upon  tlie  whole  salutary,  as  tendini*  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  roan,  to  establish  a  basis  of  lil^rty, 
and  to  form  a  chain  of  connexion  through  all  ranks,  firm  in  it& 
foundations,  and  consistent  with  order  and  good  government. 

The  Homans  were  suldiere  and  field-lalx)urere  at  the  early 
period  of  their  history.  Their  character  was  thus  formed  in  the 
sc1k>u1  which  gives  preeminence  to  man  over  his  fellows,  itLOsmuch 
as  it  ifDprrjve»  physical  {tower,  and  supplies  the  meaas  of  attaining 
knowledge  of  tilings  tliat  are  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
war.  The  Konixm  people  were  simple  in  manners,  observant  of 
good  faith,  and  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath  beyond  personal 
iDteresta,  even  beyond  the  preaervation  of  life.  They  were  inte^ 
gml.  or  constituent  mombem  of  the  state.  They  chimed  freedom 
at  elections,  aud  asserted,  with  Brmness,  the  rights  of  their  class. 
They  resisted  the  oppression  of  the  nobles;  and  they  obtained  the 
means  of  protection  through  the  appointment  of  officers  to  stiper- 
intend  flicir  corjioratc  oonocms.  These  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  aristocracy  through  a  cogeat  argument,  namely,   power 
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Biipportod  hy  numbers.     Tho  tribium  wna  the  lejat  protector  of 
the  people ;    but,  even  in  spite  of  Wis  authority,  the  t^Tanny  of 
the  usury  Inws  brought  many  to  slavery ;  and  the  insolent  spirit  of 
the  aristocracy  otherwise  loadecl  them  with  grievous  vexations. 
--^  _        The  noble    Honiantro^ariled  the  plebeian,  whatever  might   bo 
irtk*^       bis  intiinsic  worth,  as  a  beincf  made  of  coarser  clay,  a  mixture 
wnth    whom,    by    matrimonial   alliance,   woidd   contiminalo   tho 
blood  for  ages*  or  for  ever.     This,  and  other  insolences  of  the 
'AJ,  .  %y  patricians,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  tried  their  fimmess, 
^   and  maintained  a  conflict  at  Rome  for  many  years.    Tlie  con- 
tentions slept  under  external  dangers:   they  revived  when  the 
danger  jMLssed  over;   but,  notwithstanding  tlie  evils  which  they" 
NoccsisionaHy  threatened/ they  sened  to  improve  the  mentjil  faeul- 
ties  of  lioth  the  patrician  and  plebeian :  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  Homan  preeminence.     The  Romans  did  not 
possess  the  fine  genius  of  the  Athenians,  nor  the  self-denial  of  the 
Spartans.    Their  object  throughout  «-as  selfish  aggrandizement ; 
i.»>*4k**y   ^,,(1  ^]jpy  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  .s]>ecie3  of  sagacity 
fc/vl*^"^Vhich  conduces  moBt  to  attain  it.     The  meanest  of  the  plebeians 
^«Aj     was  proud  of  the  Roman  name:   the  greater  number  of  them 
'^'^    honoured  the  gods,  and  wore  religiously  scrupulous  in  prcsen'ing 
"Iheir  faith.     If  they  were  at  any  time  alarmed,  even  panic-struck 
by  dangers  which  threatened  their  cmmtry  and  pnlititral  oonsti- 
&/    tution,  they  took  refuge  under  the  protecting  shield   of  Deity; 
and   thus  fortified,  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven  tlicir 
resolutions  were  Rtrong  and  their  acts  determined. 

The  principle  on  which  tlic  Roman  government  was  laid,  and 
on  which  it  moved,  may  be  considered  as  the  innate  propensity  of 
Imman  nature  to  expand  its  sphere.  The  motive  stimulated  the 
original  founder  to  invade  tho  territory  of  bis  neighbours.  It 
Operated  with  more  or  less  force  on  the  different  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  it  adhered  to  the  republic,  as  the  essence  of  its  con- 
stitution, in  all  its  liLston'.  The  desire  of  conquest  ^"as  organized, 
and  so  consolidated  into  system  by  the  senate,  as  to  ensure 
stability :  for  the  act  was  in  a  great  measure  exem]>ted,  in  virtue 
of  the  corporate  constitution,  from  the  contingent  wealtnesses, 
foUies,  and  vices,  wliich  attach  to  individuals. 

The  Roman  state,  which  was  a  eorporated  military  consti- 
tution, formed  on  an  aggrandizing  basis,  was  wise  in  its  proceed- 
ings.    It  was  comparatively  free ;  and,  ibr  a  long  course  of  time. 
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it  was  exempted  from  the  intoxication  of  power,  which  stupifiea 
and  sends  nian  bock  to  his  original  obscurity,  or  to  a  state  even 
lower  than  obscurity.  It  was  proud  in  the  glorj'  of  its  arms ; 
hut  was  wise  in  the  manner  of  manifesting  it.  Its  ambition,  it 
is  admitted,  was  great;  bnt  it  was  more  rational,  and  it  was  laid 
on  a  better  basis^  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  conquering  people 
who  stand  in  the  page  of  htstor}'.  The  power  and  stabihty  of  the 
Boman  government  rested  on  the  liberty  which  Ix?Iongs  to  election, 
and  in  the  participation  which  every  citizen  claimed  in  the  fuoe- 
tioits  of  tlie  state.  This  functiunar}'  importance  of  the  people 
was,  as  now  hinted,  the  strength  of  Home.  It  produced  a  soldier 
who  was  proud,  and  independent,  inasmuch  as  he  earned  glory  for 
hiuijself  and  for  the  state,  rather  than  for  his  imperious  temporary 
commander.  The  senate,  as  a  t.'()q>orated  aristocrucy,  lalmurcd 
iritliout  ceasing  to  augment  power  and  to  extend  the  circle  of 
empire.  It  contained,  among  its  members,  a  lai^  proportion  of 
men  of  sagacity ;  and  it  learned  from  experience  that  it  could 
only  succeed  in  maiutmning  sovereignty  by  cultivating  the  powers 
t  the  mind,  so  as  to  give  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  mental 
dowmonts  over  the  masH  of  the  people.  The  ]>coplc  possessed 
a  portion  of  freedom,  strong  natural  sense,  and  a  strong  sentiment 
of  virtue  and  honour,  llio  nobles  were  bom  and  educated  with 
h^i  sentiments  of  prerogative :  they  were  cominandcm  in  pro- 
spective, and  they  studied  the  art  of  war  wth  diligence.  -As 
politicians',  tliey  investigated  principles,  and  practised  the  art  of 
governing  by  iiifluonce  of  speecli,  as  well  iis  by  the  authoritative 
word  of  command.  The  senate  was  sagacious  and  obsen'ing; 
nnd  measures,  wlilcli  hod  not  been  provided  for  by  the  wisdom 
or  foresight  of  the  first  legislators,  were  adopted  by  it  as  occasions 
arose  tlirough  exi»erience  or  accident.  Facta  were  noted,  principles 
were  investigated,  and  in»provementa  were  incorporated  into  th& 
miHtary  system,  or  rather  amalgamated  with  it  so  judiciously  tliat 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  from  whence  they  had  been  taken.  Men 
who  jwsaess  liberty  are  often  refractory  and  sometimes  tuniultuarj-. 
The  Roman  bad  liberty,  and  ho  was  not  tame  in  spirit ;  bnt  he 
was  susceptible  of  national  honour,  by  means  of  which  he  might  lie 
led  to  ever}'  national  cnterprizo ;  ho  even  became  devoted  to  th© 
object  through  the  impressdon  of  a  religious  sentiment  attach- 
ing him  to  a  point  of  duty,  No  peojjlo  in  the  record  of  liiatory 
understood  the  poUticol  power  of  religion  bettct  than  tlie  IZoinan 
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seiuitors,  and  no  &tatc  applied  it  with  more  decisive  effect.  It  is  a 
blaspliemous  impiety  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  can  be  turned,  by 
the  prayers  aiid  oblations  of  man,  to  a  purpose  Uiat  is  not  right. 
The  laws  of  heaven  are  eternal,  and  do  not  change ;  but  man  is 
changeable,  and  if,  in  liis  difficulties,  he  fix  liis  eye  on  an  object  of 
eternal  truth  and  justice,  ho  purities  himself,  and  ajiproachca  to 
the  object  animated  \uth  a  new  »pint  and  a  couraj^  beyond  mere 
animal  courage.  The  patriot  soldier,  who  looks  to  heaveji  for  the 
approljation  of  liis  conduct,  enters  the  field  of  battle  with  confi- 
dence and  trust :  lie  executes  the  duty  of  his  station  as  a  duty 
enjoined  by  a  superior  being — not  dictated  by  the  arbitrary'  will 
of  a  mortal,  weak  and  liable  to  error  as  himself.  The  indiudual, 
or  the  ai-niy  which  is  moved  to  act  under  the  impression  of  a 
sentiment  of  this  nature,  may  bo  deemed  InviLiciblc:  it  may  bo 
killed  entire — it  cannot  be  conquered. 

The  sovereign  power  often  employs  the  religious  impression  of 
which  man^s  nature  is  susceptible  as  an  engine  of  state ;  but,  as 
uo  power  ever  applied  it  to  more  purpose  than  the  Romans,  so 
none  ever  perhaps  acted  under  it  with  greater  sincerity  than  the 
military  of  tliat  nation.  The  approbation  of  the  gods  was  sohcitcd 
in  all  great  a&irs;  and,  when  obtained,  it  gave  confidence  in 
battle,  stimulated  the  individual  to  acts  of  valour,  and  supjwrted 
courage  in  discomfiture.  It  was  important  to  obtain  the  sanctioa 
alluded  to.  It  ^vas  supposed  to  imply  a  basis  of  what  is  just  and 
right,  and  thus  to  give  confidence ;  for  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  fortimc  forsook  the  standards  of  the  army  which  fought  in  an 
unjust  cause.  The  Romans — patrician  and  plebeian — were  sin- 
cerely religious,  observant  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ag^nst 
worldly  interest,  even  though  the  oath  liad  been  extorted  throi^ 
fear  or  coercion.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  the  guardian 
of  Rome  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

If  we  anolvzc  the  Roman  soldier,  as  educated  and  prepared  for 
war  through  the  infiuenci:  of  pofitical  institution,  we  at  once  per- 
ceive that  aggrandizement,  or  extension  of  the  sphere  by  direct 
power,  was  the  primarj'  passion  of  the  soul.  It  was  the  motive 
of  the  founder,  and  it  subsequently  acted  with  force  on  all  who 
bore  the  Roman  name.  The  innate  aninmJ  desire  of  expansion, 
which  was  the  motive  of  Romulus,  stimulated  the  ordinary  Rt>man 
to  act;  the  spiritual  sentiment,  or  impressinn  of  rtligion  en- 
grafted on  the  lU)uian  character  by  the  institution  of  NuniA, 
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cemented  the  act  so  as  to  jrive  it  force  and  permanence.  The 
JUmuui  was  cagt'r  to  undertake  from  animal  dosire,  and  iirm  to 
ecutti  from  spiritual  iastitution.  It  is  to  tliis  fiminesti  and  coo- 
%ncy,  proceeding:  from  the  sentiment  of  religion  and  the  sncred- 
ness  of  the  military  oath^  that  Rome  owes,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  faer  eminence  and  her  long  duration  in  empire.  As  the 
Boman  fieople  were  in  their  own  nature  auibitioun  of  power,  and 
snpportcd  in  their  purpose  by  the  application  i>f  a  religious  Hi-nti* 
nient :  so  their  domestic  habits,  as  farmers  and  labourers,  their 
fnjgaJitj-,  and  their  contentment  with  competence  aeijuired  by 
the  (ruita  of  their  labours,  contributed  eminently  to  maintain  them 
in  a  pb^'sical  and  moral  condition  Bt  i'or  tiie  execution  of  their 
public  and  private  duties.  Few  Romanei,  patrician  or  plebeian, 
weru  rich  in  money  or  \'aluahlo  things  in  the  firet  da\3  of  the 
republic  ;  and,  in  thc«e  days,  Uiere  were  few  Romans  who  did  not 
kwe  their  country  better  tluui  their  life.  The  manners  were 
chaste,  tlie  social  aflections  btronp:,  tlie  domestic  virtues  eminent ; 
and,  as  the  Bomans  were  great  among  nations,  bo  it  is  presumed 
they  were  comparatively  liappy  among  men. 

Tl»e  cluiracter  of  the  patrician  received  its  impression  from 
the  operation  of  the  same  general  cause  as  the  plebeian ;  but  it 
received  it  with  advantage.  The  patrician  order  constituted  an 
hereditary*  ariHtocracy  at  Rome4  it  uuilbrmly  laboured  to  extend 
its  sphere,  to  arrogate  power  to  itself  by  encroaching  on  the  liber- 
ties of  inferiors,  and  to  add  to  the  general  empire  by  encroaching 
on  llie  territory  of  neighlKiuring  jicople.  The  principle  of  aristo- 
cratic cori)oration  is  watchful — and  here  it  never  slept.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  patrician  was  strictly  a  pohtieal  and  militar)* 
cdueation.  directed  to  the  attainment  of  means  calculated  to 
influcuco  opinion  in  tlie  senate,  and  to  command  armies  in  the 
field.  The  art  of  speftking  in  public  assemblies,  and  that  of 
condocting  armies  in  tlie  field,  were  the  chief  studies  of  the  higher 

(; — lliey  were  almost  its  whole  occupation.  As  a  race  not 
,  enervated  by  tlie  eflects  of  the  luxury  which  follows  conquest, 

diameter  of  the  patrician  was  firm  and  resolute,  the  view 
Mgacious,  the  act  condensed  and  poweri'ul.  The  IU»raan  |>cople 
dnriug  their  virtuous  da^-s  were  under  the  impression  of  a  strong 
reliipous  sentiment.  The  patricians  publicly  profesaed  it ;  and, 
in  so  far  .is  we  can  judge,  they  professed  it  with  sincerity. 
Aggrandizement  and  poUtical  preeminence  were  the  objects  of 
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pursuit  in  the  Roman  republic.  They  ^'cre  sought  vnth  ardour ; 
but  the  Roman,  notwitlistandlng  ambition  and  desire  of  power 
to  excess,  observed  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  good  faith.  He 
never  departed  from  the  obligations  of  an  oath;  or,  if  he  did^ 
it  wxs  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  from  cAuses  so  urgent  that 
they  were  deemed  irresistible  necessities.  The  fact  was  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  wai*  with  the  Samnitea.  Faith  and  honour 
were  there  given  up  to  political  expediency;  but  they  were 
sacrificed  "ith  reluctance,  and  the  act  was  so  artfully  covered 
by  a  veil  of  sophism,  that  the  dereliction  of  the  principle  was 
not  perceived  by  the  simpler  people.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman 
soldier  could  ill  brook  disgrace ;  but  a  Roman  could  not,  at  that 
period  of  the  republic,  have  supported  existence  imder  tlie  formal 
violation  of  a  promise  solemn  as  an  oath.  State  necessity  was 
urgent;  and  the  senate,  which  was  honourable,  but  more  ambi- 
tious than  honourable,  employed  deception,  with  a  \new  to  render 
the  services  of  the  soldiers,  who  surrendered  at  the /ttrcw  eauilintf, 
available  to  the  state.  The  soldier,  believing  himself  acquitted 
from  his  obligation  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that  is, 
that  the  surrender  of  the  consul  and  chief  funcUonaries  fuUillcd 
tlic  condition,  hastened  to  enrol  himself  under  new  standai*(Ls, 
rushed  to  the  comliat  with  eagerness,  and  avenged  lus  lninour 
with  an  imexampled  fury  in  a  sulisequent  combat.  The  soldier 
was  reh'giously  bound  to  his  word,  even  to  his  detriment ;  tlie 
senate,  though  religious  and  honourable,  acting  under  the  impulse 
of  power,  fortified  by  an  opinion  of  expediency,  adopted  a  measure 
of  state  policy  which  its  conscience  did  not  approve. 

The  military  preeminence  of  the  Romans  was  what  may  b© 
called  artiHcial.  It  arose  from  the  operation  of  laws  and  morals, 
the  direct  result  of  military  institution.  The  motive  which  acted 
on  Romulus  and  his  band  of  freebooters  was,  as  already  obser\-ed, 
aggrandizement  by  force  of  arms.  This  motive,  in  some  measure 
innate  in  human  natiu*c,  and  ready  to  be  moved  into  action  at 
alt  times,  was  bridled,  or  reduced  into  order,  by  the  institutions 
of  Kuma.  It  was  i-eanimated  by  subsccjuent  kings;  and  the 
principle  liecamc  national  by  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  physical  constitution  superior  to  the  neighbouring  people 
of  Italy.  They  were  of  common  stature,  rather  under  than  above 
the  standaixi  of  the  country  where  they  livetl.     But,  though  not 
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gigantic  in  sixc,  they  were  well  made ;  muscular  action  was  rapid 
and  strong;  and,  as  they  wore  inured  from  infancy  to  field-labour 
and  luilitAry  exercises  in  the  open  air,  they  were  little  sensible 
of  changes  of  weatlier:  frugal  and  temperate  in  manner  of  living, 
they  were  coiupiu^lively  liealthy;  tlicy  were  thus  physically  fit 
subjects  for  the  piiictice  of  war. 

The  outline  of  chanicter  now  given  attaches  to  the  Roman 
citizen — patrician  or  plebeian.  It  was  the  product  of  physical, 
political,  and  moral  causes,  that  is,  the  result  of  ffinnal  law, 
domestic  habits,  and  physical  constitution.  The  military  ]»re- 
eminencc  v>'qs  the  fruit  of  militarj*  training  and  actual  practice 
in  war.  The  Human,  as  already  obscn'cd,  was  a  man  of  ordinary 
energetic  in  action,  but  not  of  extraordinary  force  con- 
[ered  as  brute  force.  The  military  institution  was  laid  on  a 
scieatiBc  basis.  The  training  was  conducted  by  s^'stematic  rules 
ealeutited  to  ascertain  and  measure  relative  powers,  with  a  view 
to  render  thoni  applicable  to  general  purposes.  The  leading 
points  of  Ivomjm  dLsciplinc  are  only  touched  in  this  sketch. 
Tho6e  who  cultivate  the  railitarj'  art,  and  occupy  tlienisolves  with 
tho  investigation  of  the  causes  which  contributo  to  fonn  the  man 
into  tlie  soldier,  will  study  the  subject  at  a  higljer  source. 

Recruits  for  tho  Roman  armies  were  selected  from  country 
trs,  in  preference  to  the  population  of  lowns.  Under  the 
kings,  and  in  the  first  days  of  the  repiiblic,  the  soldiers 
were  almost  al!  Iie1d-I:il)0urers;  and  as  such  they  were  simple 
in  manner,  and  hanly  in  bodily  frame.  They  were  set  ajiart 
for  niilitorj*  life  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  cai*ly  youtli ;  that  is, 
before  the  routine  of  domestic  habits  had  so  firmly  impressed  a 
diameter  on  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  body  as  to  adhere 
to  it  tluY>ugh  life. 

On  the  subject  of  selection,  some  of  the  Roman  tacticians 
guided  chiefly  by  apj>eamnce,  and  height  of  stature ;  otliers, 

iiparatively  regardless  of  stature,  gave  preference  to  strength 
and  energy  in  actual  exertion.  Moral  character  was  considered 
as  important  to  the  recruit  in  all  cases;  but  it  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  say,  that  moral  character  belongetl  to  almost  every 
Roman,  plebeian  or  patrician,  in  tho  infancy  of  the  republic. 
A  sentiment  of  honour,  ambition  of  power,  and  love  of  glorj% 
stimulated  the  Roman  soUlicr  to  action:  modesty,  a  sense  of 
[    shame,   or  dread  of  disgrace,  supported  him  imder  difliculty. 
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and  rendered  him  in  a  manner  insensible  to  danger.  The  nenres 
were  firm  eouHtitutioiuiliv ;  and  they  were  steeled,  artificially, 
agaitist  alami  and  panic,  by  an  iinpn.'ssion  of  religion,  which, 
as  sauetioniug  duty,  is  paramount  to  all  other  impressions. 

The  l{<jman  recruit  was  selected  as  a  person  fit  for  wnr  in 
the  view  of  constitutional  qualities ;  he  was  drilled  according  to 
rule  by  the  estimates  which  was  formed  of  capacities;  and,  when 
completely  drilled,  he  was  placed  in  the  nmlcs  by  tribe,  ac^cording 
to  the  correspondence  of  physical  powers  and  mental  sympa- 
thies— not  accorduig  to  the  resemblances  of  exterior  fonn.  The 
just  correspondence  of  the  limbs  in  movement  constitutes  tlie 
basis  of  niiUtar)'  tactic ;  and,  on  this  heaiL,  the  practice  of  the 
Koniaus  was  rigorous,  methodical^  and  exact.  T^^'enty  thf}u- 
sand  paces  in  five  hours  constituted  the  ordinary  rate  of  march- 
ing m  the  Boman  army;  twenty-four  thousand  paces  in  five 
hours  constituted  the  march  of  alert  or  exertion.  The  rate  which 
exceeds  twtiity-four  thousand  paces  in  five  hotirs  amounts  to 
runiung.  The  measure  of  running  cannot  be  defined :  the 
practice  of  it  was  here  executed  in  cadence,  and  witJi  great 
preciaiou.  Bctades  exercise  in  raarcliing  on  common  roads  and 
in  champaign  countries,  the  soldier  was  accustomed  to  march, 
and  trained  to  nm  at  ditfcrcnt  rates  of  velocity  on  irregular 
grounds,  careful  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  order  of  the 
ranks  nnbroken.  He  was  practised  in  leaping,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  |>owers  of  exertion,  and  ginng  knowledge  of 
their  extent,  whether  with  a  view  to  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
mounting of  walls  and  leaping  ditches,  or  of  clearing  impedi- 
menta that  interpose  themselves  to  the  military  route.  The 
soldier  marched,  on  ordinor}-  occasions,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thoiusand  j>aces  in  the  space  of  five  hours;  and  he  marched  at 
this  rate  under  a  load  of  sixty  pounds  weight  of  baggage.  The 
load  nmy  appear  at  first  siglit  to  be  oppressive:  it  is  so  in  a 
very  inferior  degree  oidy  in  actual  trial.  If  the  weight  be  so 
pUced  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  diifercncc 
of  fatigue  in  a  steady  march,  loade*!  or  unloaded,  is  not  mate- 
rial, as  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  This  tJie  writer 
knows  by  experience ;  and  he  may  add  that,  if  an  enemy  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  march,  the  soldier,  as  disencumbered  from 
his  load,  lias  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  buoyancy  as  if  be  hftd 
risen  from  restraint,   or  acquired  a  new  accession  of  strei^;th 
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by  release  firom  pressure.  Besides  the  pains  which  were  taken, 
in  the  coonc  of  troiiiiDg,  ti>  improve  the  powers  of  the  limbs, 
so  as  to  sufftain  the  fatigues  of  uiarcliiug  in  order  and  cadence, 
the  art  of  swimming  vras  taught  systematically,  and  practised 
aoBidtioiiflly,  ao  aa  to  be  available  for  every  contlngcnce  of  ser- 
vice. The  exereisefi  now  nientione«l  were  parts  of  training; 
and  the  nianner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  while  Mubner- 
vient  to  the  militan-  purpose,  increased  Ixxlily  strength,  improved 
health,  and  steeled  the  liabit  against  vitrissitudea  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  the  effects  of  rain  and  scorching  sun». 

The  Bomaa  manual  cuusisted  of  various  jiartB  of  exercise, 
which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  each  otiier,  and  wliiefa 
were  generaDy  interesting  to  the  soldier,  inasmuch  us  tlie  utility, 
ID  application  to  practice  in  actual  war,  was  distinctly  figured 
to  the  leamer^s  mind.  The  exercise  at  the  stake  was  considered 
as  the  first  exercise  in  the  system  of  training.  The  rccmit 
wtis  furnished  with  an  osier  shield  and  a  woodea  club,  eaich  of 
them  double  the  weight  of  the  military  shield  and  sword.  \Vith 
ttiis  hurdle  and  club  he  approachtnl  the  stake,  as  he  would  have 
Deared  an  enemy,  practi<3ing  all  modes  of  attack,  and  taking  care 
to  leave  no  part  of  his  own  body  uncovcrwl.  He  submitted  to 
the  exercise  at  the  stake  twice  a-day ;  namely,  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an  important  practice,  reganled 
in  some  measure  as  the  rudiment  of  uiihtary  training.  The 
Boman  recruit  was  pnncif)ally  instructed  in  the  mode  of  giving 
[Kiint;  for  tlie  TioiiiaiiM  knew  that  uoimds  inflicted  by  tlie  edge 
are  comparatively  less  mortal  than  tho6C  uhk-h  are  given  by  the 
point,  particularly  where  tlio  more  vuhierable  ]>arts  of  the  body 
are  protected  by  armour.  It  is  further  to  Ix?  remarked  in  this 
|daee,  that  those  who  actiuired  knowledge  in  the  use  of  arms  with 
iadHty,  and  who  attained  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  tlie  cas- 
tanuy  maua'uvres,  were  constituted  tcm[>orary  teachers,  and 
rtifvafded  with  a  double  ration;  that  those  who  were  slow  in 
tearuing  were  fed  with  barley,  instead  of  wheat,  and  restricted 
lo  that  species  of  food  until  their  proficiency  was  acknowledged. 
After  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  was  attained  in  the  exercise 
at  the  stake*  the  recruit  was  instructed  and  practised  in  thrtiwing 
the  javelin — a  practice  which  was  continued  until  a  reasonable 
certainty  in  striking  the  object  was  attained.  The  art  of  shtjoting 
mth  arrovra  was  taught  scientifically ;  also  the  art  of  using  the  sling. 
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In  latter  times,  leaden  bullets  were  substituted  for  stones,  and 
actions  of  considerable  extent  appear,  in  tbe  declining  days  of 
the  empire,  to  have  been  decided  by  that  form  of  missile  force 
alone.  licsides  the  exercises  nou'  mentioned,  the  recruit,  and 
even  tlie  trained  suldier,  was  rtcercise<l  carefully  in  mounting  on 
horecback  with  arms,  namely,  sword  drawn,  or  pike  couched  in 
an  attitude  for  striking.  He  mounted  on  the  right  or  left,  in 
fact,  in  any  way  that  occasion  presented.  For  this  purpose 
ivooden  horses  were  placed  under  cover  in  winter,  and  in  the 
open  field  in  summer.  Tlie  recruit  firet  practised  vaulting  without 
amiB;  and  wlien  be  was  capable  of  doing  this  with  facility, 
he  commenced  vaulting  with  arms,  and,  finally,  in  an  attitude 
for  action,  guarding  himself  at  the  same  time  as  if  he  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  eneniy- 

Thc  Roman  soldier  was  armed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  re- 
public, and  protected  by  armour  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Greeks 
and  neighlwuriag  states  of  Italy.  After  he  became  stipendiaiy, 
jmd  war  began  to  be  prosecuted  systematically  with  a  professed 
view  to  territorial  conquest,  tho  arms,  armour,  and  order  of  tactic, 
Bubmitted  to  occasional  changes.  Hints  of  improvement  were 
borrowed  even  from  enemies.  They  were  resolved  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  incoqiorated  into  the  cxistiug  system.  No  pnictice 
was  adopted  or  senilely  copied  from  anotiier,  without  the  manner 
being  understood  in  wliich  it  acted  through  all  its  connexions: 
the  Roman  tacticians  amalgamated  foreign  excellencies — the  base 
of  the  Roman  system  was  still  ])reserved. 

The  armour  of  the  infantry  soldier  consisted,  in  the  best  days 
of  the  republic,  of  a  sliield,  a  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  an  iron 
iMOt  or  greave  for  the  right  leg:  the  arms  consisted  of  a  pike,  a 
javelin,  a  sword  and  dagger.  The  hwly  was  thus  well  protected, 
and  the  weapons  of  offence  seem,  on  a  close  cousideiution  of 
reasons,  to  be  particularly  well  contrived  for  execution,  Tbe 
Roman  sword  is  a  decisive  weapon ;  strong  and  short,  it  is  uudw 
the  [K)wer  of  the  arm  in  most  situations,  whether  for  offence  or 
defence. 

A  Roman  soldier,  single  or  combined  with  others,  might  bo 
considered  as  a  model  for  the  practice  of  war — in  armour,  arms, 
and  dextcirity.  The  Roman  army,  as  new  modelled  in  the  wars 
with  the  Latuis,  and  improved  in  all  its  arrangements  by  the 
light   of  science,   consisted   of  three    orders  or  lines — Iiastati, 
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princljief^  and  (riariu  To  each  of  these  orders  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cavalry  ami  skirmishers,  nauicly,  bowiiicn  and  slini^crs,  were 
attached  for  the  defence  of  the  wings  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  The  haMaii  wore  placed  in  front,  that  is,  they 
formed  tlxe  Bret  line  in  the  order  of  Iwittlc ;  the  prliicijug  were 
drawn  up  directly  in  rear ;  the  ir'mrii  were  behind  the  jtrlnc'ipei. 
The  first  line  was  close  and  compact,  with  a  \-iew  to  sustain 
attack ;  the  second  was  open,  with  a  view  to  receive  the  first  into 
its  intervals  when  forced  to  retire,  tlie  thii-d  was  still  more  open 
than  the  second,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  whole^  when 
the  necessity  of  retiring  occurred.  The  tliird  line,  iilled  up  and 
rendered  compact  by  the  accession  of  the  prijicipm  and  /umtati, 
remained  in  position,  either  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  advance  ujion  him  suddenly  and  furiously  w  lien  ho  ai>proachcd 
near  his  station.  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fundamental 
arrnngcment  of  the  plan  of  tlic  Roman  battle,  tliat  tlic  hasiaii, 
when  overpowered,  should  retire  upon  the  pt'mcipfis ;  and  that  the 
whole,  when  tliey  could  no  longer  resist,  sliould  fall  back  upon 
the  triarii.  This  seems  to  be  the  original  view ;  but  the  Itomans 
appear  in  practice,  like  the  generals  of  modem  times,  to  have 
oftener  supported  tiie  first  lines  by  bringing  up  the  re9eT\'e,  than 
to  have  retired  upuu  it  with  a  view  to  sustain  an  attack  in  posi- 
tion, or  to  advance  from  their  position  upon  the  advancing  enemy 
as  a  tiger  springing  upon  its  prey  from  a  Inrkingjjlace. 

The  question  of  bringing  up  the  reserve,  or  of  retiring  upon 
it,  is  a  curious  and  important  one.  It  deserves  the  attentive 
consideration  of  nulitary  men  who  have  seen  war,  who  have 
studied  Its  principles,  and  who  know  the  jwwer  of  appearances 
on  the  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  by  art  to  counteract  tliem.  A  soldier  wlio  obliges  hLs  enoray 
to  leave  his  position,  advances  in  pursuit  of  him  with  an  accession 
of  courage,  in  iK-lief  of  his  superiority;  and  ho  who  retires 
from  an  advancing  enemy,  does  so  with  diminialied  courage, 
under  an  im])ression  of  his  weakness.  This  is  fact;  but,  while 
admitted  as  true,  it  is  also  to  bo  obser\'ed,  tliat  if  the  advancing 
soldier  gain  confidence,  he  often  loses  that  closeness  and  com- 
pactness of  order  which  gives  strength  in  the  situck  of  battle; 
and  it  is  also  known  tliat,  as  Hushed  with  success  and  light  in 
heart,  if  lie  meet  with  an  enemy  imexpectedly  rushing  to  a  cliarge 
as  in  recoil,  he  is  liable  to  be  struck  with  surprise,  to  retro- 
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grade  in  his  turn,  and  not  unfrcquently  to  fly.  There  are  few- 
people  of  military-  experience  who  may  not  have  seen  sotnetliing 
of  thi.s  kind  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
plan  of  the  Roman  order  of  battle  must  be  admitted  to  be 
excellent,  if  the  front  ranks  be  good,  and  the  triani  genuine 
veterans  who  are  not  appalled  at  ap])earance3  of  danger.  If 
this  Ite  not  the  case,  the  plan  is  hazardous,  even  so  far  as  to 
commit  onlinary  troops  to  total  rtmte.  The  liistorian  Lin-  has 
descril)ed  the  Koman  order  of  liattlp  with  precision,  previously  to 
the  action  with  the  Latins ;  and  he  has  given  an  example  of  the 
ofi'cct  of  this  arrangement  in  that  af&ir,  which  the  military  reader 
may  [>eriise  in  the  original,  if  he  be  so  dis[K)8ed. 

The  primar}'  education  of  the  Roman  soldier  was,  as  has  been 
briefly  stated,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the 
capacity,  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  a  view  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  adapting  him  cor- 
rectly to  his  place  in  the  militar)'  instniment.  The  dinpasition  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  application  of  its  diflerent  parts  in  the 
field  of  battle,  appear  to  have  been  resolved  to  principles,  and 
adjusted  to  pHr[K)scs  with  scientific  knowle<lge.  The  system  was 
in  fact  a  whole,  founded  on  knowledge  of  man^a  capacities,  phy- 
sical and  moral.  AH  the  movements  were  under  influence  of 
something  that  was  common  to  every  Roman ;  and  tilings  wens 
BO  presented  by  the  commander  that  every  man,  of  common  capa- 
city, was  qualified  to  fomi  opinion  of  the  purpose  and  utility  of 
what  was  doing.  This  is  scientific  training.  \Vhcn  the  soldier 
was  conatdere<l  as  perfect  in  the  primary  part  of  education, 
he  was  led  to  the  practice  of  evolution  and  w>mplcx  moi'ement ; 
that  is,  to  open  and  close  the  ranks  wth  facility  and  ^^■ith 
safety ;  to  preserve  distances  while  moWng  at  an  cfjual  and  evi- 
denced step;  to  double  with  rapidity  and  with  order;  to  form 
the  square  with  celerity;  and,  from  the  square,  to  pai?s  sud- 
denly to  the  triangle  or  wedge.  The  practice  of  fonning  and 
moving  in  the  hollow  circla  was  also  recommended,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  practised;  in  a  word,  paina  were  taken  by  the 
drill  tlmt  the  young  soldier  should  comprehend  the  principle  on 
which  he  was  directed  to  act,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  required  to  submit  to  modes  of  acting  which  implied 
severity.  The  Roman  soldiers,  fiilly  accoutred  and  armed  at  all 
points,  were  obliged  three  times  in  the  month,  with  a  view  that 
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[they  might  be  always  fit  for  field-service,  to  march  ton  thousand 

r^cea  from  tbc  camp  and  to  return  the  same  distance,  {lart  uf 

it  at  the  ordinary'  military  pace,  and  part  of  it  at  the  accelerated 

pace;   and  thia  they   -were  accustomed  to  do,  not  only  on  the 

plain,  but  on  rugged  and  broken  c^rounda. 

I  The  Boman  legion  was  the  basis  of  the  Rooian  army — in  fact, 
an  army  in  itself,  well  adjusted  by  its  composition  to  meet  the 
contingencies  of  war  in  all  its  presentatioas.  The  legion,  ho 
named  &om  its  selection,  consisted  of  Romans.  An  additional 
,  force  of  auxiliaries  was  attached  to  it — at  first  allied  anfi  national, 
latterly  mercenary,  and  composed  of  the  vagabonds  of  all  nations. 
The  legion  was  divided  into  cohorts.  It  was,  as  now  said,  an 
array  in  miniature,  possessing  every  description  of  force  that  is 
ODployed  in  nur.  namely,  skinuisfaers  of  all  kinds,  cavalry,  and 
solid  lines  of  heavy  armour.  The  numerical  establishment  of  the 
Roman  legion  a])pears  to  have  varied  at  ditferent  times,  and  it 
vpould  also  appear  tliat  changes  Iiad  taken  place  in  the  manner 
of  bringing  it  into  the  field  of  Uittle.  The  subject  is  olwcure ; 
and,  as  the  wTitcr  does  not  presume  to  solve  the  difficulties  tliat 
attach  to  it,  or  reconcile  the  disagreement  which  is  found  among 
historians  in  their  incidental  obsen'ations  on  the  Ktiinan  armies, 
be  simply  transcribes  the  detail  of  the  composition  from  Vegetius, 
A  profeBBcd  writer  on  the  military  art,  who  livcfl  at  a  period  of  the 
Rwmn  empire  when  the  iastittttions  were  known  and  fomtatly 
practised,  hut  when  the  spirit  which  animated  them  in  the  early 
i  days  of  the  republic  was  gone.  According  to  Vegetiun,  the 
r  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts.  The  first  cohort,  to  wliirh  the 
grenatKer  company  of  modem  battxilions  bears  some  anaiog^',  was 
Stroi^per  in  numl>er  and  liighcT  in  estimation  than  the  others*. 
it  WBB  entrasted  with  the  care  of  the  eagle.  The  ranks  of  thia 
cohort  contained  eleven  hundred  and  five  infantry,  to  which  wero 
added  one  liundrc<i  and  thirty-two  horsemen  in  mail.  It  was  the 
head  of  tite  legion ;  and,  when  the  order  of  battle  was  fontiiHl,  the 
Other  eohorts  dressed  their  nmks  by  it.  The  second  cohort  con- 
I  t&ined  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  foot  and  sixty-six  horse ;  the 
'  third,  the  fourth  and  the  fillh,  tlic  same  number.  Those  of  the 
third,  as  the  centre  cohort,  and  those  of  the  fifth,  as  the  left 
of  the  line,  were  selected  on  account  of  strength  and  vaUmr. 
:  five  cohorts  constituted  the  first  line.  The  sixth,  seventh, 
ninth,   and  tenth,  consisted  each  of  five  hundred  and 
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fifty-five  foot  and  sixfv-six  lioree.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
legion  was  thus  six  tltousaml  and  one  hundred  foot,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  horse.  It  was  raised  to  a  higher  number 
on  some  occasions ;  some  of  the  oOier  cohorts,  besides  tlie  first, 
bcini^  filled  up  to  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  and  five. 

The  legion  had  officers  of  different  ranl«i ;  some  to  command 
in  action,  others  to  attend  to  economieal  concerns  in  the  camp  and 
field.  The  arrangements  were  systematic,  apparently  destj^ied 
with  foresight  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  latitude. 
Among  others,  the  causes  assigned  by  Vegetitis  for  the  selection 
of  tlie  centurion  arc  so  distinctly  noted,  and  so  important  in 
themselves,  that  it  is  matter  of  suri^rise  that  they  have  not  been 
adopted  as  grounds  of  selection  by  nations  who  are  ambitious  of 
that  eminence  in  war  which  only  can  be  attiiined  by  a  good,  army. 
It  was  required,  for  instance,  that  the  centurion  be  of  good 
stature,  that  he  possess  muscular  power,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
throwing  the  .si)e*ir  and  (>ther  missiles  with  precision  and  to  strike 
with  effect,  that  he  be  skilled  to  use  the  sword  dexterously  and 
vigorously  in  offence,  and  to  manage  the  shield  adroitly  in  defence; 
in  fact,  that  he  be  acquainted  with  ever}thing  that  belongs  to 
anus;  and  moreover,  that  he  lie  sober,  vigilant,  active,  more 
prompt  to  act  than  to  speak,  zealous  to  maintain  his  comi>auy  in 
discipline,  to  enforce  the  regular  practice  of  militar)'  exercises, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  whole  be  properly  clothed  and  provided 
with  good  shoes. 

Vegetius  describes  very  nunutely  tlie  field  disposition  of  the 
legion  as  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  His  account  may  be 
considered  as  a  description  of  the  Roman  order  of  battle;  nnd  for 
that  reason  it  is  here  transcribed.  The  caralry  were  placed  on 
the  wings ;  the  line  of  battle  was  dressed  on  the  firet  cohort, 
wluch  was  stationed  on  the  right ;  the  second  cohort  was  formed 
on  the  left  of  the  first,  the  third  occupied  the  centre,  the  fourth 
was  on  the  left  of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  ou  the  left  of  the 
whole,  £0  as  to  constitute  tlie  left  flank.  The  heavy  armour 
consisted  of  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  btots,  shield,  sword,  dagger, 
leaded  javelins  in  the  shield,  and  two  other  missile  weapons — one 
called  pilum,  with  a  triangular  head  of  iron  nine  inches  in  length 
and  a  shaft  of  five  feet  and  a  half,  another  called  verriculum  or 
Tcrutum,  with  a  head  of  five  inches,  and  a  slinflt  of  three  feet  and 
a  half.    The  first  rank  were  hastati,  the  second,  princfpfs ;  beliind 
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tiiese stood  tlie  whole  host  of  liglit-nnno<i.  The  trlarli  fully  anued, 
«nd  couchod  as  a  tiger  to  spring  upon  its  prey,  were  placed  behind 
the  whole.  When  the  order  of  battle  waa  formed,  the  firet  and 
eccond  rank,  or  principe$  and  ftastati,  remained  in  position ;  the 
iriarii  rested  upon  the  knee;  the  skirmishers  provoked  the  enemy 
to  battle :  and,  if  their  efforts  caused  him  to  retire,  they  followed 
and  annoyeil  him  iu  the  retreat.  If  they  were  unequal  to  resist, 
they  retired  l;i.-hiiul  their  own  line.  The  heaA^j-anned  then  took 
up  the  combat,  and  fought  with  sword  and  javelin.  They  re- 
mained in  position  as  a  nail  of  iron.  If  the  enemy  fled,  they  did 
not  follow:  the  puisuit  was  committed  to  the  light-armed  and 
cavalry. 

The  economical  regulations  of  the  Roman  armies  appear,  from 
the  testimony  of  A'egctiiis,  to  have  been  digestc<l  with  a  correct 
Bystematic  knowledge  of  all  the  concerns  of  military  life.  Among 
others,  the  formation  of  a  stock-purse  for  every  cohort,  and  a 
general  purse  for  the  whole  legion,  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  wisest  measures  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  practised 
by  a  military  power  to  boget  a  mercenary  attachment  to  the 
eetTpJoc.  It  made  a  family,  and  created  a  common  property, 
maintained  sympathy  and  union,  conmion  view  and  connnou  pur- 
pose, through  all  the  parts  of  the  corps.  Promotion  moved  in  a 
orde  tliFOugli  the  different  parts  of  the  legion,  according  to  an 
established  rule ;  for  instance,  the  promotion  was  from  the  first 
cohort  to  the  tenth ;  and,  from  the  tenth,  it  rolled  back  to  the 
first  through  all  tlie  cohorts  in  succession,  witli  better  pay  and 
higher  rank  in  the  successive  gradations  as  it  advanced  to  the 
right.  By  tliis  means  the  captain  of  the  first  c<ihort  was  inti- 
mately and  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  cliaracter  and  con- 
dition of  every  cohort  in  the  legion :  the  whole  was  in  fact 
organized  with  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  individuals,  and  of 
the  ojH'ration  of  the  causes  which  beget  mutual  sympathies  and 
mutual  dependence. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  bring  together  some  points  of 
ormation  concerning  the  Roman  army,  which  he  Wieves  may 
list  the  young  reader  in  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the 
eauaes  which  acted  upon  the  mihtary  character  of  that  people, 
and  carried  it  to  a  point  of  eminence  which  other  nations  have 
larely,  if  ever,  attained.  The  impression  which  characterized  the 
Romans  through  all  their  historj*,  was  received  from  the  original 
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compact  which  ohtained  among  them  as  freebooters.  The  act 
of  their  combination  was  direct  rapine  of  goods,  aiid  Bubjectioa 
of  the  owners.  This  was  the  simple  rale  at  the  outset ;  it  be- 
came fomplicaiud  in  the  course  of  time.  There  is  no  »tate»  within 
the  annais  of  Instorj-,  that  appears  to  have  been  so  well  calculated 
by  constitution  for  suliduing  nations,  and  for  maintaining  them 
permanently  in  subjection  after  they  wore  subdued,  as  the  Koman. 
The  senate  had  a  long  life  as  an  aristocratic  corporation.  Its 
object  was  acquisition  of  territory,  and  its  sagaeity,  aided  by  the 
commanding  tone  of  a  deceptions  philantliropy  wliich  it  often  as- 
smnod,  knew  how  to  consohdatc  what  it  acquired  on  a  compara- 
tively solid  base.  The  love  of  liberty  is  inherent  in  mankind ;  and, 
though  the  Romans  might  gain  a  battle  by  superior  generMship, 
superior  valour,  or  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  conquest 
of  a  country  and  submission  of  the  people  could  only  be  assured 
through  fear  or  iUu.sion.  It  wia  attemj)ted  to  be  assuretl  in  the 
present  case  by  forming  colonics  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and 
by  granting  to  the  subdued  subordinate  privileges,  wliich  flattered 
their  vanity  by  admitting  them  to  what  was  callfd  fraternization. 

The  Komau  military  character  retained,  throughout  its  cx- 
istejicc,  tlie  stamp  of  its  original  impression.  It  wa.s  rendered 
respectable,  at  an  early  period,  through  the  operation  of  religions 
seutimunt  ingrafted  upon  it  by  the  institutions  of  Nnnia.  The 
phj-sical  constancy  of  the  material  i^us  secured  by  fnigal  and 
modest  habits  which  belonged  to  domestic  life:  its  power  vfas 
excited  to  exertion  by  emulation  in  glory,  or  throngh  fear  of 
powerful  neighbours.  The  people  of  Italy,  more  particuLirly  the 
Latins  and  Samnites,  were  not  inferior  to  the  Homans  in  phx'sical 
force  and  comrage.  They  were  superior  in  general  knowledge  and 
libeml  arts :  they  were  inferior  through  defect  of  vigour  in  tlieir 
constitutional  government.  The  obligations  of  tho  rehgious  senti- 
ment wore  there  comparatively  weak ;  and  the  executive,  among 
the  Latins  and  Samuites,  did  not  assume  the  prompt  and  con- 
denaed  decision  which  it  did  among  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
command  w-ns  absolute  in  the  field  :  it  was  impartially  and  rigor- 
ously executed.  The  punishment  which  the  consul  inflicted  on 
his  own  son  for  acting  without  order,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
savage  and  inhuman.  It  was  in  fact  an  act  of  virtue  of  unparal- 
leled value ;  for  it  is  to  rigour  in  tho  execution  of  laft-s  tliat  Rome 
owes  her  safety  and  her  eminence. 
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The  Roman  military  character  was  formeil  and  perfected  under 
the  wars  which  -wpre  carried  on  w-ith  nci^lilmurinj^  states  in  Italy. 
AVhilo  the  Boinans  fought  within  the  confines  of  Italy,  apiainst 
Latins,  .SamniteB  and  tfaiik.  they  might  be  considered  as,  in  some 
measure,  struggling  for  independence ;  and,  though  a  8)*8tcm  of 
conquest  was  even  then  in  the  view  of  the  senate,  the  causes 
whirh  provoke  war  were  so  disgiusscd,  and  so  artfully  presented 
to  t!»e  pcofJe,  tliat  they  believed  in  the  opinion  that  war  was 
defensive,  necessary,  and  just.  The  Roman  military  character,  in 
the  early  periofls  of  the  repubhc,  was  national ;  the  sem'ce  volun- 
tary or  levieil;  the  expense  personal.  The  expense  was  sustained 
with  difficulty;  and,  in  reUef  of  this,  it  was  decreed  tliat  the 
aoldtcr  sliould  be  supported  by  an  allotted  salary.  Tho  boon 
was  received  with  acclamation ;  and  its  Hrst  eHect  probably  ga\'e 
JnemMW!*!  energy  to  war.  Rut,  though  lactic  and  mechanical 
execution  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  rendered  more 
perfect  as  a  consequence  of  more  entire  devotion  to  military  pur- 
suita,  and  exemption  from  the  care  of  providing  suljsistence ;  yet, 
if  we  read  tho  Roman  history  with  attention,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  observe  tlie  commencement  of  military  degeneracy  Bortn  after 
the  troops  becaintj  sli[)endiar)' ;  and  particularly  after  war  was 
ondertakon  solely^Oor  dominion  over  independent  nations.  In 
the  second  Punic  war,  tlie  Roman  army,  though  perfectly  drilled 
in  all  ordinary  mancetivrcs,  appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
national  value.  Its  frugality,  its  modesty,  and  its  high  senti- 
ment of  ruligion,  <lisappeare<].  These  virtues  <iid  not  in  fart  stand 
higher  among  llie  Roman  soldiery  than  among  that  of  tho  enemy, 
which  was  professedly  mercenary.  We  have  no  evidence  tcv 
justify  us  in  saying  that  tho  moral  virtues  of  the  commanders  for 
Rome  were  superior  to  those  for  Carthage;  and,  if  the  moral 
virtues  were  not  superior,  the  military  \-irtues  of  no  one,  except 
perhajw  Marcellus  and  Scipio,  made  any  approach  to  those  of 
Hannibal. 

The  Romans,  whether  presse*!  !>y  difficulty,  or  urged  by  tho 
desire  of  conf|ue3t,  encroached  on  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  in 
tho  second  Punic  war.  The  purity  of  election  was  corrupted,  and 
the  people  were  rendered  instruments  of  faction  through  deception. 
Scipio  was  personally  amiable,  and  he  possessed  military  gcnias; 
but  he  was  ambitious;  and,  as  he  was  popular*  he  may  be  con- 
»dcred  as  the  first  who  ojxjned  tho  road  to  s}'steniatic  comiption 
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at  Rome.     TJirougli  hia  great  qualities  and  popular  niannere  he 
stepped  over  the  lx)undan'  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  republic ; 
and,  thus,  he  gave  example  that  a  leader  might  rule  the  nation 
Ly  party  or  unfair  means.     The  humiliation  of  Carthajje  at  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  >var,  and  its  fiual  overtlirow  in 
the  tlilrd,  accelerated  the  decay  of  virtvie  among  the  Koraan 
people.     The  object  of  the  Roman  government  was  now  declared 
to  be  the  subjugation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  the 
attempt  to  execute  tliis,  all  the  institutions  of  the  republic  were 
overturned.     The  armies  ceased  to  be  national ;  and  the  state, 
after  being  deluged  in  blood  by  the  rancorous  ambition  of  con- 
tenduig  factions,  sunk  into  abject  slavery  under  the  most  fortunate 
of  the  rival  chiefs  who  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  empen)r. 
The  militar)'  histor}'  of  the  Romans  possesses  little  interest  after 
the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war.     The  ambitious  spirit 
of  the  government  was  flagrant ;  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  was 
licentious,  rajmcious,  and  mercenary.    The  picture  was  occa.si(tnally 
enlivened  by  the  proinineuce  of  a  great  character,  and  sometimes 
may  be  relieved  by  the  contemplation  of  a  good  one;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  scene  was  corrupt :  morals  were  disgusting,  civil  liberty 
became  extinguished,  and  tlie  human  cliaractcr  sunk  latterly  to  the 
lowest  point  of  degradation  imdcr  the  despotism  of  vicious  tyrants. 
Rome  was  respectable ;  and  she  might  bo  held  to  be  invincible, 
as  founded  on  a  republican  base  and  supported  by  equal  law^ 
executed  with  unrelenting  severity.     She  lost  sight  of  her  ori- 
ginal,  became  aristocratic   and   factionar}',    finally  monarchical, 
and  despotic,  and  simk  mto  the  dust  in  the  midst  of  mortifications. 
Her  fate,  though  striking,  is  a  common  fate,  such  as  Iiappens 
to  every  nation  which  \-iolales  the  barrier  of  political  justice,  by 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  its  neighbours. 
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The  Roman  cinpiro  arose  from  small  beginnings,  and  extended 
itself  widely,  and,  a»  extended  beyond  just  bounds,  it  was  pre- 
served witJi  difficulty  from  falling  to  pieces.  It  was  unwieldy  by 
its  inagoitude,  and  exposed  to  dangers  by  the  character  of  the 
faeteJ*ogoneous  materials  which  were  latterly  introduced  into  it.  It 
eonsequcatly  epUt  into  two  empires,  namely,  one  in  the  West,  of 
which  Rome  was  the  capital;  and  one  in  the  East,  the  centre  or 
capital  of  which  was  fixed  at  Byzantium,  a  locahty  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  empire  in  the  West  declined  daily  in  vigour,  and 
lost  resfwct.  Its  extremities  were  pressed  by  barbarian  hordes, 
and  its  centre  had  little  power  of  recoil.  The  Roman  soldiers 
vrere  skilled  in  tactic  and  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  military 
vohition ;  but  they  wei-e  nicritiiary,  and  did  not  possess  that  love 
country  wliioh  is  the  bulwark,  and  tlie  only  bulwark  of  safety 
when  statt.'s  arc  in  danger.  In  the  fourth  and  tifth  centuries  of  tho 
Christian  em,  swarms  of  different  races  issued  from  the  East  in 
a  warlike  attitude,  overran  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  West 
and  South,  possessed  tlieniaelvcs  of  Oiermony,  France,  Spain,  and 
part  of  Africa,  established  their  power  in  Italy,  «icked  Jtome, 
and  dissolved  the  Roman  government.  These  invaders,  who  were 
warbko  tribes  in  migrator)-  progression  from  East  to  West,  ato 
described  by  their  enemies  as  barbarian,  almost  as  savage.  It 
is  not  pretended  to  say  that  they  did  not  commit  barbarous  acts; 
but  the  skill  and  address  with  which  tliey  conducted  military 
euterprizes  may  satisfy  tlie  uni)rejudiced  that  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  that  is,  of  the  art  of  slaughtering 
their  fellow-creatures  according  to  a  sj-stem  of  science.  JJesides 
skill  iu  war  actjuired  by  experience,  migratory  trilxjs  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  common  sentiment  or  feeling  of  equality, 
derived  from  participation  in  a  couuuon  act.  The  Roman  nation 
QOluisted,  in  tlie  late  jieriixls  of  its  history,  of  slave  and  master  only. 
The  barbarian  invaders  were,  on  the  contrary,  confederate  warriors 
in  compact  witli  each  other;  consequently  they  might  be  supposed, 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  humao 
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condition ;  and  thus  to  liave  some  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  man 
merely  as   man.     It  is  on  this  ground  porliaps   tiiat  they  are 
deemed  authors  of  representative  government.    They  appear  to 
have  introduccfl  it  into  Europe ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  r 
having  existed,  in  this  division  of  the  globe,  prior  to  the  invasii 
of  these  I^arharians. 

The  Roman  empire  was  nominally  Gliristian  at  the  time  its 
government  was  dissolved  ;  and,  harharian  xs  tlic  conqueror  ^tis, 
ho  did  not  interdict  the  exercise  of  tho  Christian  worship  to  the 
conquere<l  people.  The  worship  went  on  under  tlie  sujwrintond- 
ence  of  a  religious  cliief.  The  cliief,  with  the  art  which  belongs 
to  the  sons  of  hypocrisy,  found  the  means  of  converting  the 
conqueror  to  an  observance  of  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  Koi 
church — not  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Cliristian  rdigion/ 
The  pontifl'  obtained  an  accession  of  power  by  the  dominion 
which  ho  gained  over  the  powerful  invader ;  and,  as  his  ambilioa 
was  insatiable,  and  the  human  race  ignorant  and  credulous,  he 
may  be  said,  without  a  Hgure,  to  have  usurped  a  throne  in  heaven, 
and  obliged  all  the  new  sovereigns  of  the  West  to  bow  before  it. 
He  styled  himself  l*ope,  or  Fatlier,  and  impiously  assumed 
attributes  of  power  which  belong  to  no  created  being.  Human 
indignation  cannot  rise  higher  tlum  it  rises  against  the  BoouuH^H 
pontifis.  They  were  sacrilegious  impostors — nnt  simple  impostow^^ 
in  common  things.  They  assumed  a  viceroyship  of  divine  power* 
veiled  the  Creator  from  the  view  of  his  creatures  by  artifice ;  and» 
arrogating  tn  themselves  tho  power  of  binding  or  loosening  upon 
earth,  they  may  literally  he  said,  by  diverting  worehip  to  tliem- 
selves,  to  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  in 
otlier  words,  to  have  expelled  the  true  worsliip  of  tlio  Deity  from 
the  earth. 

Italy  became  nominally  Christian  at  an  early  period:  but  a 
part  of  EurojM?  continued  pagan  mitil  the  time  of  Cliarle; 
Charlemagne  may  Ije   coasidered  as  a  man  of  extended  vii 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     He  established  an  extensive 
empire,  digcsto*!  a  code  of  law  into  systematic  form,  and  dis-, 
played  such  pomp  and  magnificence  in  his  exterior  as  might  be» 
supposed   to  have  its  origin   from  the   East.      Cliarlemagne"** 
empire  was  what  may  }>e  called  vast.     It  was  broken  up  at  his 
deatli,  l^art  of  it  being  portioned  out  in  allotments  to  the  pri 
cipal  ofiicers  of  his  household  for  particular  servicee.     So  dividi 
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k  corwtituted  a  mitnl)cr  of  principalities,  independent  in  internal 
jurisdiction^  Liut  bound  in  allegiaucc  tu  thu  hi:ad  of  the  empire  by 
military  service. 

The  military  character  of  the  nations  who  in\Tiderl  and  con- 
quered Kurope  is  not  easily  estimated.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tJiey  brought  with  them  a  certain  feeling  of  liberty  and 
independence  of  mind  existing  among  themselves  as  associated 
advfmtui?ei8.  The  spu-it  of  individual  Uberty  diminished  when 
they  became  Btatinnar)\  and  it  disappeared  \r)icn  tliey  became 
nominal  Christians,  tliat  is,  vassals  of  the  church  of  Kora& 
Izxlepexiduntly  of  the  practice  of  local  customs,  which  adhered 
to  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  indicated  somo* 
thing  of  the  relations  of  man  uith  man  on  the  base  of  equality,  all 
human  acts  were  now  shackled  by  direct  force,  or  by  indirect 
instruments  of  iraud  and  delusion.  The  human  mind  vras  ex- 
tinguished, or  turued  into  the  retrograde  clianncl,  wherever  the 
cliurch  obtained  dominion :  tlic  tyranny  was  insolent  and  intoler- 
able. Quarrels  and  contentions  were  fre<}uent  among  its  \71ssala ; 
and  Christian  princes  were  at  this  time  its  vaaaals.  War,  plunder, 
and  bloodshed,  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  timo ;  namely, 
war  as  pHueipaL,  war  as  auxilian-,  or  war  for  the  bribe  of  money 
and  the  spoils  of  the  iicld ;  in  strict  language,  men  were  robbers 
or  assassina  almost  universally — they  were  not  Christians  in 
reality.  Wlicre  robbery  and  assfissiuatiou  were  exercised  to 
oxtflut,  power  was  obtained  by  the  clkief ;  and  power,  in  common 
opiuioiL,  constituted  vLrtnc  and  hunour.  Such  seemed  to  be  the 
moral  and  military  state  of  Clu-ir^tiau  Europe  in  what  is  called  the 
middle  age. 

The  jVrabs  or  Saracens,  who  had  emerged  from  obscurity  in 
the  seventh  century,  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  in  the  East.  'I'heir 
territorial  acquisitions  were  coa8i<lerablc,  and  among  others  tliey 
possessed  thuuiselves  of  tl»e  holy  land.  They  were  tyrannical  and 
often  overbearing  iu  mamier,  j)articularly  to  those  who  were  not 
of  the  Mahomodan  taitli.  They  appear  to  have  ill-treated  some 
Chrisdan  pilgrims  in  tlu-ir  religious  visits  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  in 
oonse<iucuce  of  tliis  real  or  supposed  persecution,  the  furious  zeal 
of  the  hermit  I'eter  was  employed  to  rouse  tlic  indignation  of 
the  Cliristian  world  to  avenge  the  ANTong.  Stimidated  by  the 
harangues  of  the  enthusiast,  the  European  princes  undertook  a 
joint  expedition  to  Syria,  with  a  view  to  conquer  the  land  in 
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question ;   and  thereby  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  derotioo 
at  the  holy  shrine.     The  war  was  carried  on   for  a  lengUi  of 
time  with  varjing  success.     Both  Christians  and  Ssmceos  iprero 
familiar  mth  blood  ;  they  rioted,  as  may  be  said,  in  fJie  slaagbter 
of  their  fellow-creatures.     Hut,  as  the  Saracens  were  at  this  time 
a  comparatively  refined  and  enlightened  people,  the  Europeana, 
bein^  often  in  contact  with  them,  could  not  well  fail  to  imitate  and 
improve.    The  mind  received  a  new  impulse,  and  rose  to  a  compS' 
ratively  high  point  of  value  by  the  accession  of  ideas  of  honour 
and   heroism   as   applicable   to   war.     Instead   *)f  the   iasu1ate<} 
routine  of  slaughter,  plunder,  and  party  feuds,  which  characterized 
the  barlmrous  ages  subseijucnt  to  the  fall  of  tlie  Homan  eiD[urc, 
sentiments  of  gallantry  and  enterprize  of  chivalrj-,  implying  a 
high  refinement  of  mental  idea  as  their  motive,  became  a  fasliion, 
even  a  rage,  with  a  certain  class  of  the  wairiors  of  Europe.     Tho 
enterprizes  were  chivalrous,  and  tlie  horrors  of  war  were  some- 
what softened  by  the  infusion  of  heroic  sentiment ;  but  it  »  not 
easj*  to  say  how  far  tl»e  science  of  war  and  the  economical  arrange- 
ments of  armies  were  improved  on  the  occasion.    The  organizatton 
of  the  warlike  force  of  Europe  still  rested  on  a  feudal  base; 
and  tliE  shnck  in  battle  lay  for  the  most  part  in  trials  of  strength 
in  close  cornlmt,  that  is,  in  a,  hammering  an  coats  of  mail  from 
morning  to  night.    But,  though  the  savage  horror  was  softened 
by  an  intermixture  of  gallantry,  the  motive  of  aggression  rcxuaioed 
the  same.     The  fife  of  the  commander,  knight,  or  man  of  con- 
dition, who  fcH  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  was  saved  as  a  itv^f 
of  pride,  or  to  be  ransomed  for  a  sum  of  money ;  the  mass  of  th9 
soldier)',  if  not  enslaved  for  profit,  was  ordinarily  idaughtered 
with  little  remorse,  as  if  they  had  been  mere  cattle.     The  groateet 
part  of  Europe  was  Christian  in  name  at  this  period ;  it  was 
as  already  said,   Christian  in  reality.     War,  plunder,  and 
destruction  of  the  s|>eeles,  was  tlie  leading  occupation  of  the  i 
justice,  brotherly  love,  and  charity,  tliough  the  injunction  of  Jesos 
Christ,  commanded  no  respect.    Tho  dominion  of  the  church  '•k'fts 
paramount ;  and  liiatoi-y  supphcs  many  proofs  to  shew  that  the 
churcli  had  in  view  the  extinction  of  knowledge  and  truth,  tliat 
it  might  thereby  perpetuate  its  power  as  arbiter  of  human  dffiti- 
m'es.    There  were  local  bursts  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  on 
some  occasions  among  tlic  people;  but  the  mass  of  mankind 
still  remamed  in  ignorance  of  themselves,  enslaved  to  religions- 
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prejudice,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  feudal  chiefs,  through  fear  or 
<k[u&ion. 

The  diaeovery  of  gimpowder  and  Uic  invention  of  fire-aram 
effected  a  change  in  the  motie  of  carrying  on  war.  The  art 
was  studied  scicatiiic tally  >^ith  a  view  to  discover  the  best  inodo 
of  applying  the  missile  force  with  cflect.  Missile  force,  acting 
independently  of  physical  strength,  placed  mankind  iu  some 
degree  on  a  level.  Mantcuvre  and  atratagem  havo  place  among 
the  rudest  of  barbarian  ttarriors;  systematic  movements,  and 
combinations  in  movement,  are  only  found  among  those  who  make 
a  study  of  the  scientific  art  of  himian  slaughter.  The  tactic 
and  movement  of  Greek  and  Roman  ju'mics  were  revived,  and 
in  some  pointfi  improved  after  gunpowder  was  discovered.  Fero- 
cious l)arbarity  in  the  application  of  brute  force  was  so  materially 
diminished,  that  the  campaigns  of  modem  times  seem  as  royal 
pastime  comjjared  with  those  of  the  middle  ages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

31ILITARV  CHARACTER  OF  ORIENTAL  NATIONS,   NA.MELV, 
ARAD.  TURK,  ASD  TARTAR. 


Araify  or  Saracen, 

Tax  exterior  form  and  tlic  physical  powers  of  the  human 
race  are  evidently  moulded  and  moiUHed  by  the  bfluence  of 
climate  and  locality;  theinteraal  cliaracter,  or  moral  temperament, 
is  formed,  or  at  least  modified,  by  circumstances  which  present 
themselves  contingently  in  localities,  and  by  the  discipline  of  insti- 
tutions established  upon  a  basis  of  science.  The  nigge<l  and 
barren  parts  of  Arabia  appear,  by  description,  to  be  not  milike  the 
fugged  and  mountainous  highlands  of  Scotland — with  tlio  excep- 
tion of  diH'ercnt  latitude  and  a  higlier  tem|)emture.  Similor  objects 
make  similar  impressions  on  man,  according  to  a  general  law  of 
animal  nature^  and,  in  corrcspondonco  with  this  law,  the  Arab 
and  the  highlander  of  Scotland  resemble  each  other  in  many  points 
of  character.     Be^des  tlie  likeness  which  may  be   thought  te 
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bo  produced  by  influence  of  localities,  tlie  form  of  government— 
patriarcluil  in  botli^appe^rs  to  Iulyc  brought  tliesc  distiuit  people 
more  directly  togctJicr  in  resemblance  to  each  other  tli&ii  pcrhapH 
any  otlier  cause  tliat  was  applied  to  act  upon  them.  The  pastoral 
and  social  form  of  life  moved  on  one  Uise  in  both;  it  was  modi- 
fied more  or  less  distinctly  by  accidental  circumstances.  The 
govemmcBt  was  patriarchal ;  the  attachment  to  the  chief  w-as 
devotion — not  mere  obedience.  Feuds  between  clans  or  tribes, 
resentment  and  desire  of  revenge  for  injuries  sastained,  real  or 
suppose<l.  otiaracterized  both.  Doth  were  proud  of  ancestry ;  and 
both  prcscn-ed  their  history  in  memory  rather  than  in  written 
record — and  they  preserved  it  correctly,  l^rilliant  achievements 
were  embodie<l  in  song,  difhLsed  among  the  people ;  and,  while 
a  national  record,  they  were  an  incentive  to  deeds  of  glory.  The 
impression  made  by  the  scenery  of  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country  would  appear  to  have  jiroduced  the  poetic  mind  lx)th  in  tlie 
Arab  and  Scotch  Highlander.  Thrrir  ideas  were  often  sublime; 
the  language  forcible,  whetlier  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  maimer 
and  I'liaractcr,  of  conflicts  in  war,  or  of  tender  scenes  in  love. 
Tlie  Arab  and  HiglUander  were  both  brave — even  fierce  in  the 
conflict  of  battle.  Patient,  courageous  and  hardy,  witli  a  Jove  of 
country  the  mo^it  ardent,  and  a  devotion  to  the  chief  the  most 
determined,  the  ancient  Arab,  as  well  as  tl»e  Highlander  of  Scot- 
land, may  be  supposed  to  liave  furnislied  materials  of  the  firet 
order  for  the  formation  of  armies. 

The  Arabs,  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  idolaters." 
They  appear  to  have  drank  to  excess,  and  gamed  to  desperation. 
They  boasted  of  dissoluteness,  and  gloried  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  enemies.  Their  resentments  wore  implacable :  they  may  be  said 
to  liavc  rioted  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Held :  the  very  women 
were  fierce.  Jlegarded  as  robbers  by  surrounding  nations,  tlie 
Arabs  coiuddercd  themselves  to  lx>  at  war  with  those  who  were 
not  in  their  alliance,  or  under  their  protection;  but,  on  tliis 
groimd  perliaps,  tlicy  were  not  worse  than  the  polished  nations 
of  modern  times.  The  Arab  was  terrible  to  an  enemy — he  was 
generous  and  hospitable  to  a  friend  or  stranger  who  obtained 
his  protection;  and  lie  was  of  inviolable  faith  whore  faith  was 
pledged.  The  diilicidties  of  the  countrj-,  the  obstinate  love  of 
liberty,  with  a  contempt  of  what  arc  esteemed  luxuries  in  polished 
life,  enabled  the  Arab  to  resist  the  arms  and  arta  of  the  Komans, 
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vrhen  the  Bomans  "k&tg  id  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Tbey 
Here  thus,  with  the  ilighhinders  nf  Scothuid,  almost  ihc  only 
people  who  presented  their  indepeodeoce  aghast  the  prepon- 
derating force  of  Bouie.  W'hetlier  Arahta  and  C^edonia,  de* 
fended  as  tbey  were,  could  not  be  conquered  hy  Itoman  counge 
and  Boman  arts,  or  were  not  thought  to  be  irorth  the  cxpeoae 
that  would  have  been  incurred  by  a  conquest  througli  furve,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  they  were  not  conquered,  so  aa  lo  sibmit 
to  ineorporatiou  with  the  Boman  state 

The  Boman  republie,  stimulated  by  ambition  to  inmde  all 
accessible  parts  of  the  earth*  and  to  civilize,  as  it  arrogantly 
pretended,  the  Itarbarian  or  child  of  ^Nature,  liad  subjugated 
ahnost  all  Europe,  the  Me<literranean  coasts  of  Africa,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Asia,  before  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  were 
known  beyond  their  mountains  and  their  deserts.  Ambition  of 
conquc£it  was  the  moving  engine  of  the  Boman  republic ;  organi- 
ntioo  of  the  conquered  people  into  a  nominal  colonial  fraternity, 
as  the  bond  through  which  the  acquisition  was  to  bo  maintained, 
was  the  object  of  the  Koman  policy.  The  Boman  arms  were 
soocessjid ;  and  the  design  of  retaining  what  v^-as  acquired  by 
force,  was  apparently  nisely  laid  on  the  Limited  partici|>ation  of 
citizenship.  But  the  pohcy*  well  planned  as  it  apparently  was,  like 
all  himian  designs  which  originate  in  a  false  view  of  things, 
and  move  on  an  unequal  base,  uindermined  itself,  and,  finally, 
terminated  in  ruin.  The  Boman  rcpubUc  had  run  its  course; 
and  the  population  of  its  extenave  domain  ^^-as  broken  in  Kpirit, 
and  smik  in  eftV*minacj'.  prior  to  the  ap])carancc  of  Mahomut  in 
Arabia.  The  moral  and  religious  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  had 
a  nominal  existence  within  the  circle  of  tlie  Boman  empire  for 
some  centuries  prior  to  tins  epoch ;  but  it  viras  only,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, in  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  humble  that  its  true 
spirit  was  felt  and  known.  It  was  not  acknowledged,  even  in 
name,  by  the  rulers  of  the  people,  imtil  it  was  comiptetl ;  that 
is»  imtil  the  means  were  discovered  by  which  it  might  be  ren- 
dered subeen-ient  to  purposes  as  an  engine  of  state.  The  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ  inculcates  love  and  charity  to  all  men  as 
common  brothers;  it  of  course  virtually  interdicts  war,  which 
destroys  human  life.  War  is  tlie  cliild  of  ambition,  tlie  product 
of  a  passion  to  subjugate  and  domineer  over  equals;  as  such, 
it  is  imjust ;  that  is,  it  is  violence,  subversive  of  that  fundamcntaL 
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law  and  order  of  harmony,  which  is  impressed  on  sublunary  things 
by  tlie  hand  of  the  Creator. 

The  Christian  religion  was  the  nominal  )'creed  1  of  the  shat- 
tered fabric  of  the  (Jroek  and  llonian  empires,  at  the  tune  that 
thu  Arabian  prophet  promulgated  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Koran, 
but  the  religion  was  as  shattered  and  inconsistent  as  the  fabric  of 
the  political  empire.  The  population,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
might  Im?  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decrepitude.  Without  love 
of  country,  and  without  the  strength  of  mind  whicli  charac- 
terizes society  as  it  emerges  from  harlMirism,  they  made  no 
connected  and  scientific  resistance  to  tlic  inroads  of  the  Saracen 
arms. 

The  new  sj-stein  of  religion  which  Mahomet,  after  long  labour 
and  severe  conflicts,  established  among  his  coimtrymen,  elec- 
trified, and,  in  a  manner,  new  modelled  the  whole  frame  of  tlie 
Arab  mind.  It  is  not  easy  at  tliis  distant  period — it  even  perhaps 
would  not  liavc  been  easy  for  tliose  who  lived  at  a  contemporary 
period — to  determine  what  was  the  real  character  of  the  person 
who  effected  this  cliange ;  tliat  is,  to  pronounce  clearly,  whether 
Wah(>mct  was  a  dehberatc  impostor  from  the  beginning;  or,  if 
he  began  to  act  under  a  peculiar  hallucination  of  mind,  imd  ended 
his  act  as  an  impostor,  tluNjugh  circumstances  which  arose  con- 
tingently in  his  proceedings.  He  appears  to  have  been  aequnintod 
with  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  TestAments.  He  vene- 
rated the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets ;  and  he  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  Jcsu.s  (.'hrist  except  with  a  respect  which  may  be 
termed  devotion  to  his  character.  He  stated,  distinctly,  tliat 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
his  entrance  into  the  world  was  not  as  that  of  common  men. 
Mahomet,  whether  a  deliberate  pohtical  impostor,  or  an  enthu- 
siast, under  a  pecuhar  form  of  mental  Iiallucination  that  con- 
tingently degenerates  into  imposture,  was  a  reformer  of  morals; 
Andf  if  the  sword  had  had  less  to  do  in  the  proiiagation  of  his 
doctrine  than  it  had,  his  name  might  have  been  mentioned  with 
resi>cct,  even  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  Clirist.  The  Maltomctan 
religion,  abstracted  from  the  impious  assumption  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  tlie  Deity,  communicated  to  Maliomet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  is  a  devoted  form  of  "aspiration,  implying  absorption 
of  the  sensibilities  of  the  creature  into  the  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy  of  the  Creator.     It  appears,  by  its  effect,  to  have 
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p    electrified  ami  sulilimed  the  human  cbaraotcr  at  the  time,  dclmsod 
as  it  waa  by  I'agan  idolatrj-,  selfi&h  Judaism,  corrupted  Chria- 
iianit\%  and  the  various  vices  which  attach  to  hypocrifiy  and 
imi>osture.     The  law  promulgated  hy  Mahtimot,  as  a   law  de- 
I     8ceading  from  the  Deity,  was  profMigated  l>y  the  sword ;  it  thus, 
contradicting  itself,  forfeited  all  claim  to  divinity,  and  l)ccame, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  an  engine  of  human  imposture,  for  a  poli- 
tical purpose.     It  was,  iu  fact,  a  powerful  engine  for  tlie  exten- 
sion of  empire ;  in  an  inci^dibly  sliort  time  tho  Saracen  nam© 
was  carried  by  means  of  it  over   S>Tia,    Persia,    Asiia    Minor, 
Egypt,  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  some  of  the  islands 
in  the   Mediterranean,   India,  Tartary,  &c.     It   is  not  clear  to 
the    author,   after  reading   the   Koran    again   and    again,    tliat 
Maliomct  himself  was  actually  an  im|>ostor:  it  is  ]>erfcctly  clear 
tJiat  imposture  belonged  to  Abu  IJokr.    Abu  Jiekr  was  a  h>-pocrite 
I     in  grain — a  long-headed  man.  ac<}uainted  with  the  weaknesses  of 
htiman  nature,  and  the  means  of  turning  these  wealcnesses  to 
,     account.    He  was  mainly  instrumcntai  in  conducting  the  machi- 
^Hery  of  the  Koran;  and  to  him,  more  than  to   Mahomet,  tho 
^^Btablishmont  of  tho  religion  is  due.    The  early  successors  of 
Afobomet  were  of  varied  cliaracter.     Some  of  theui  were  men 
of  genius — men  of  great  force   of  mind,  some   were   generous, 
just,  and   real  Mievcrs ;  hut,  more   of  them  were  political  be- 
lievers  only,   cruel,   tyrannical,  and  literally  insatiate   of  bloo<l. 
Antipathy  to  other  sects,  and  intolerance  of  other  forms  of  wor- 
ship, grew  with  the  success  of  the  Saracen  arms.     The  jealousies 
appear   at   last   to   have  gone    beyond   the   literal    meaning   of 
Mahomet     The  hatred  is  now  rancorous,  rendered  so,  it  may 
1h>   presumed,  by  the   resistance  wliich   tho   projwgation  of  the 
doctrine  met  with  irom  Christian  powers,  particularly  the  Knighta 
of  MalU. 

The  early  Saracens,  as  emerging  from  comparative  Iiarlmrism, 
were  a  new  people ;  and,  like  otlier  new  people,  they  evinced  strong 
powers  of  mind.  They  had  good  sense;  and,  as  proof  of  it,  they 
condescended  to  adopt  many  of  the  economical  regulations,  even 
mtnc  of  the  military  views,  of  the  people  with  whom  they  fought, 
and  whom  they  actually  subdued ;  but  they  did  not  adopt  them  ser- 
Wloly,  80  as  to  surrender  their  judgment  and  national  character 
to  the  dictate  of  foreign  militarj-  masters.  The  general  priiiciplo 
acted  on  by  Saracen  armies  appears  to  bo  a  common  principle. 
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namely^  annoyance  l\v  missile  force  at  a  distance,  fury  in  the  charf^, 
and  perseverance  in  contiict  at  close  quarters.  The  Arabs  ex- 
celled in  cavalry.  The  Saracen  conquest  was  generally  rapid, 
partly  by  the  infusion  nf  the  principle  timt  it  was  a  duty  to  pro- 
pagate re%ion  by  arms,  and  partly  by  the  disorganized  condition 
of  the  opponent.  The  conquest,  so  attained,  was  consolidated  by 
the  rigorous  establishment  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  Sultans  and 
khalifs  were  detlironed,  generals  and  viziers  beheaded ;  the 
dynasty  was  even  changed;  the  religion  remaned  the  same. 
One  class  succeeded  to  another  in  rapid  rotation ;  for  absiihite 
power,  however  acquired,  following  its  own  rule,  acts  bliudJy  or 
capriciously,  and  thus  runs  into  error,  and  precipitates  itself  in 
ruin,  so  as  to  leave  the  field  open  to  some  other  master  in  fraud 
or  violencoAvho  triumphs  for  a  time,  j 

The  Saracens  appear,  from  a  superficial  view  of  their  history, 
to  have  been  drawn  into  close  action,  by  planting  a  signal  in  front 
attracting  them  to  advance  to  a  [>oint  of  honour.  They  united  at 
the  point,  and  rushed  forward  to  close  with  the  enemy  under  the 
impn»sivc  sound  of  Alia/*.  The  word  Allah^  as  a  condensed  and 
simple  sound,  impressing  the  most  sublime  and  comroanth'ng 
sciitinieub  that  enters  into  the  human  mind,  may  be  supposed,  if 
skilfully  applied,  to  produce  the  most  firm  and  coocentrated  act 
that  IwlongH  to  man.  It  does  bo  in  fact ;  for  the  charge  of  a  well 
organised  Mahome<lan  array  is  almost  irresistible,  if  it  bo  made 
with  skill.  The  power  of  the  Saracen  miHtary  force  seemed  to 
he  in  close  combat.  Tho  individual  looked  on  the  naked  point 
with  a  steady  eye,  and  even  smiled  as  he  wTithed  ujrou  the  spear. 
He  was  fierce  in  combat ;  and  there  was  a  period  in  his  history 
when  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  first  quality.  He  seems  still  to  re- 
tain his  courage ;  but  systematic  organization  and  discipline  have 
added  nothing;  to  his  value. 

The  Arab  liad  genius  and  good  sense  as  a  son  of  Nature. 
Some  of  them  were  learned,  and  many  were  lovers  of  learning. 
Those  who  invaded  Spain  wore  scientific — and  magnificent  in 
matters  of  tasto  beyond  exantple.  The  Saracen  power  extendctl 
widely  and  fiourishe*!  vigorously  for  a  time ;  but,  following  the 
steps  of  other  militai'y  creations,  it  lost  vigour,  declined  at  a  cer- 
tain ]>oint  of  expansion,  and  finally  fell  to  pieces  through  tlie 
operation  of  the  Ixiser  i>a&&ions  of  the  human  mind,  namely,  am- 
)>itiou,  avarice,  selfishness,  insolence  and  bigotry.     A  generonft 
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hospitality  characterized  the  Arab ;  bat  it  was  Imttomed  on 
natiuxml  pride  :  kindness  and  bumanity  on  a  general  base  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  port  of  his  character — shedding  of  human  blood 
gave  no  remorse. 

Turl. 

The  Turk,  another  of  the  military*  nations  which  figured  la 
the  East,  and  which  still  retains  an  ejtteasive  dominion  in  Asia, 
and  even  some  share  of  power  in  Europe,  possessed  at  one 
time  a  u'cU  adjusted  nuLitary  organization.  The  Turk  and 
Turcoman  appear  to  have  been  orii^nally  pa^oral  and  warlike 
migratory  tribes.  They  canio  to  the  Saracen  kluJifs  as  military 
servants,  and  finally  became  military'  masters.  They  placed  and 
displaced  accordinc^  to  their  pleasure ;  and.  after  their  power  had 
ittahied  a  certain  gro^\th,  they  advanced  to  the  \\^est.  diasolvod 
the  Greek  empire,  and  threatened  the  remains  of  the  Roman.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  individual  Turk  is  majestic;  and, 
xvhether  acquired  by  the  liabit  of  command  among  conqoered 
nations,  or  belonging  to  constitutional  qualities  of  race,  they  have 
a  loftinefiR  and  autlionty  in  air  and  manner  more  strikinj:;ly 
cODSpicnooB  than  in  any  people  in  Europe.  The  very  child 
looks  like  a  master;  insomuch  that  the  Ttu^  strikes  the  eye 
as  the  bom  loni  of  the  human  creation.  He  is  dignified  and 
rcscnxnl,  of  a  placid  coiuitenance,  and  possesses  a  singular 
command  over  the  expression  of  the  purposes  of  his  mind : 
he  is  decorous  and  well  bred  as  a  irentlcman ;  respectful  to 
old  age,  and  profoundly  reverential  of  progenitors ;  but  with 
all  this,  he  is  not  amiable  and  interesting,  or  ono  to  whom 
a  stranger  ia  disposed  to  give  confidence.  He  w  proud  and 
clf-im[)ortant ;  and,  if  kind,  like  others  who  conceive  tltem- 
ivea  sovereign,  he  is  kind  by  condescension — not  through  a 
fceh'ng  of  sensiljility  to  a  brother.  It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate 
the  Turkish  mind,  and  it  is  not  vAse  to  be  confident  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  The  Turk  acts  by  espionage  or  secret  information ; 
and  he  acts  with  seeresy,  so  that  his  purposes  are  rarely  seen 
mitil  they  are  executed.  The  disguise  of  countenance  is  iwrfcct; 
insorouch  that  a  Turk  is  said  to  order  the  execution  of  a  fellow- 
atatnre,  even  to  perform  the  act  of  execution,  without  changing 
a  feature  of  the  face.  In  Turkey,  as  in  many  countries,  there  is 
little  trust  in  the  promises  of  those  who  are  in  p«wer ;  it  is  even 
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said  tliat  a  promise  of  safety  ia  often  hold  out  to  the  offender  at 
the  time  that  tlie  warrant  is  actually  sealed  for  his  execution.  The 
Turk  is  cleanly  in  person,  obsen'ant  of  propriety  in  all  external 
relations,  a  perfect  master  in  the  arts  of  disamulation — but  not 
a  flatterer,  at  least  of  Christians.  The  spirit  of  the  government 
is  despotic ;  and  the  character  of  the  people  here,  as  in  other 
places,  talies  its  leadinir  feature  from  the  eharaeter  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, the  rule  descending  from  the  seraglio  to  tlie  lowest  collector 
of  tl»e  niiri.  Tlie  expandinrr  power  of  the  Turkish  government  is 
exhausted.  Forward  projiression  is  impracticahle,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  only  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  by  management,  namely, 
a  species  of  intrigue  or  espion^e,  conducted  in  all  its  steps  mider 
tlie  influence  of  briber)'  with  money.  Every  official  |)erson  within 
tlie  Turkish  dominions  is  prone  to  exact — many  of  them  are  ra- 
pacious ;  and,  when  they  become  rich  tlirough  rapacity,  tliey  live 
in  the  lion's  mouth — ready  to  be  swallowed  up  whenever  occasion 
offers.  It  is  dangerous  to  l>e  rich ;  and,  as  the  projierty  of  the 
criminal  is  confiscated  to  the  state,  the  crime  is  easily  framed — 
allegation  being  generally  tantainoimt  to  proof.  A  govcrnn>eut 
which  moves  on  this  base  cannot  be  a  happy  one ;  and,  as  Turkey 
is  governed  under  this  rule,  wlulo  it  presents  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  imi)lies  a  vert*  uncertain  chanco 
of  duration.  The  Mahomedan  religion  is  a  de$]>otism  in  itself; 
and,  as  now  practised,  it  is  a  tyranny  persecuting  to  extremity. 
The  government  is  tyrannic ;  but  it  is  fortunately  exempt  from 
the  insolence  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  which  domineers  in  the 
majority  of  Cliristian  European  states. 

The  Turks  are  a  people  of  great  physical  power,  and  they  may 
be  supposed,  from  a  preponderance  of  bodily  force,  to  be  supe- 
rior in  the  shock  of  battle  to  almost  any  of  the  European  armies 
of  the  present  day,  if  they  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  and 
fairly  joined  in  combat  in  the  open  field.  But,  though  the  power 
of  the  Turkish  military  strikes  the  eye,  as  irresistible  in  the 
charge  of  l>attle  if  properly  applied  to  the  point  of  attack,  it 
is  e\'idently  less  alert  tlian  many,  and  less  fit  for  the  senice  of 
the  field  tlian  most.  It  is  little  instructed  in  tactic,  and  compara- 
tively unapt  in  military  movement:  it  is  thus  often — almost 
always  indeed — defeated  by  European  .skill,  not  by  European  power 
nr  European  courage.  The  Turks  livetl  formerly  iu  the  field,  and 
were  accustomed  to  conquer.     The  habit  of  life  is  changed,  and 
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nquest  has  desei'ted  their  standards'.  They  notwitlistandin^, 
generated  as  they  arc,  still  retain  their  courage;  but  undisci- 
plined, little  skilled,  as  little  practised  in  the  evolution  and  tactic 
of  Modem  fjumpe,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  to 
be  sometimes  filruek  witli  panie.  The  Turkish  military  is  literally 
a  militia^  rather  tlian  a  regular  army,  according  to  tlie  present  idea 
of  European  tacticians ;  and,  as  it  consists  of  various  nations  and 
diHcrent  castas  of  Mahomcdans,  it  is  capricious  in  temper,  and  not 
of  dependence  in  action :  the  different  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  at 
enmity  with  each  other,  even  to  strife  in  arms. 

But,  though  tlie  Turks  camiot  be  said  at  present  to  be  syste- 
matically organized  as  a  military  Ixxly,  there  i^'as  a  time,  when 
Europeans  were  only  masses  of  armed  men,  or  merecoary  militar}- 
bands,  that  the  Turks  had  a  scientific  primar}'  education,  which 
has  not  perhaps  been  excelled  by  any  of  the  innovations  of  recent 
times.  According  to  autlicntic  testimonies,  the  Turkisli  armies 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli  centuries  were  formed  of  excel- 
lent materials,  and  put  together  with  great  skill.  Children  of  the 
best  promise,  frequently  children  of  C'lu-istian  parents,  were  carried 
away  by  tlie  Turkish  conqueror,  collectetl  at  dcpitts.  instructed 
in  all  tJic  forms  of  education  tliat  might  be  required  for  their 
future  destinations ;  namely,  reading,  writing,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran  <tr  Liw  of  Mahomet,  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms  individually 
and  collectively,  and  such  forms  of  tactic,  in  complicated  military 
evolution,  as  were  useful  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  war  on  an 
extensive  scalu.  When  thus  pre[)ared,  the  captives,  as  tliey  might 
be  called,  educated  in  Mahonu'dan  rites,  and  moreover  rendered 
important  as  incorporated  with  Turks,  were  entered  into  the  corps 
of  Janissaries,  with  all  the  advantages  tliat  a  primarv-  systematic 
education  could  be  supposed  U)  give  them.  An  anuv,  formed 
after  this  model,  could  not  bo  othcrwiso  than  fonni<labIo  as  a 
military  instrument,  inasmuch  as  everj-  part  was  sound  in  its 
physical  constitution^  homogeneous  in  appearance,  presumptively 
equal  in  coumgc,  and  as  nearly  balanced  in  physical  power  as 
pos^ble.  When  the  corps  was  put  in  motion,  the  act  was  con- 
siBtent,  for  the  parts  corresponded  with  one  another  throughout 
all  their  extent ;  heoce  a  corps  of  Janissaries  might  actually  be 
regarded  as  a  military  machine,  caleulated  on  a  scientific  principle 
to  give  out  a  precise  and  calculable  effect. 

War  seems  to  be  the  great  trade  of  sovereigns,  and  the  forma- 
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tion  of  annies  the  great  occupation  of  Kuropean  princes;  but, 
zealous  to  excel  each  other  as  they  Jirc,  they  do  not  as  yet  seem  to 
have  attained  the  same  Iwise  of  science  for  the  execution  of  their 
porposes  as  the  Turks  of  the  times  alludod  to  had  attained. 
The  materials  of  Kuropean  armies  are  ordinarily  fortuitously  col- 
lected. They  are  put  together  by  size  or  external  appearance; 
and  they  are  ordinarily  foreed  to  assume  the  military  air  and 
military  gait  by  rigour  of  drilling.  The  internal  temperament 
and  the  habits  of  the  recruits,  nden  discordant  from  each  otlier« 
do  not  aniatgamatc ;  they  are  only  kept  in  contact  by  ctmstmint. 
The  Turkish  army,  as  formed  of  materials  which  had  reifived  one 
form  of  primaiy  education,  and  which  looked  to  conquest  in  war 
as  an  injunction  of  rcligfion,  might  be  supposed,  with  pood  reanon, 
to  be  sujKirior  to  the  common  annies  of  Europe,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  were  inferior  in  arms,  armour,  and  the  contingent  advan- 
tages resulting  from  military  skill.  Most  nations  advance  to  the 
charge  of  the  enemy  with  shouting,  under  the  idea  of  giving  an 
impulse  to  courage  and  union  to  the  offensive  act ;  but,  of  all  the 
words  employed  to  excite  energies  and  cement  union,  no  Kim)i»ean 
nation  lias  a  word  of  chaise  of  .such  conceutratc<l  and  comniand- 
ing  force  as  the  AfhJt  of  the  Turks.  The  word  Allah  maintains 
union  by  the  Rimple  impression  of  sound ;  it  infuses  courage  hy 
assuming  the  protection  of  the  most  important  sound  that  passes 
thnnigh  human  lijjs ;  it  is  tJnifi  a  pass-word  of  great  import. 

The  constitution  of  the  Turkish  army  apf>ear3,  according  to 
the  re|)ort  of  Busbequius,  who  had  tlie  opportimity  of  seeing  and 
of  ol>serving  its  movements  when  it  was  in  the  7enith  of  its  glorv, 
to  have  been  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  military  instrument  that 
has  ever  perhaps  been  produced  on  a  great  theatre  of  war.  ft 
is  now  otherwise.  The  spirit  of  conquest,  which  was  tlie  soul 
of  the  Turkish  nation,  as  a  nation  that  hved  as  it  were  in  the 
military  camp,  is  now  lost.  The  Janissaries  still  retain  their 
name ;  Inat  they  arc  different  from  tlie  Janissaries  of  the  great 
Turkij*h  sultans  who  conquered  Greece  and  fought  in  Europe. 
The  Turkish  government  is  now  decrepit,  indeeil,  far  advanced  in 
decrepitude.  It  is  maintained  by  intrigue ;  and  it  is  in  some 
manner  in  (h^ad  of  itself.  The  Janissary  corps,  as  of  different 
sects  and  difTerent  interests,  often  quarrel  and  contend  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  keep  the  sovereign  on  the  watch  to  find  out  tbo 
means  by  which  he  can  best  do  away  with  what  is  obnoxious  or 
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dangcrotLs.  Jcaloasics  and  envies  are  common,  and  rapacity 
reigns  tiirouf^hout.  The  statt*  is  Hterally  in  the  market;  and 
it  only  continues  perhaps  to  be  a  soTOreign  state  through  a  feeling 
of  Jdahomedan  pride,  which  supports  it  in  its  diiHculties  as  the 
greatest  and  most  rae{)ected  power  in  the  Mahomedan  circle 
of  the  earth. 

Tatar. 

Tdje  religion  of  Mahomet  extended  in  every  direction,  and 
penetrated,  among  other  distant  countries,  to  Tiirtary  at  an  early 
period.     The  history  of  the  Tatar  nati(tn  Is  Httlp  known  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  prophet   Mahomet.     The   Tatars  differed  from 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  civihzod  pcopio  of  Europe ;  hut 
it  cannot  be  said,  in  strict  propriety,  that  they  wero  barbarous. 
They  had  their  own  customs  and  thciir  own  manners ;  and  they 
had,  moreover,  a  code  of  legislation  of  a  character  which  proves 
that  they  had  studied,  and  that  they  actually  comprciiendod,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  organization.     The  mind  was 
strong,  as  the  mind  of  a  pastoral  nation  acquainted  with  tlic  face 
of  Nature  miicht  be  expected  to  he ;  the  warlike  virtues,  though 
□ot  of  the  European  fashion,  were  eminent.     When  the  power 
of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  began  to  liecUnc,  or  rather  when 
it  actually  had  declined  to  a  low  ebb,  tlie  Tatar  Timur  arose  aa 
a  meteor  dazzling  the  world  by  its  brilliancy,  and  intimidating  all 
those  who  lay  in  its  course  by  the  dangers  of  its  contact.     Timur, 
though  remotely  related  to  the  house  of  Gengis  Khan,  may  bo 
Bfttd  to  have  risen  to  power  Ixom  com|)aratively  small  be^j^innings. 
It  is  not  clear  that  he  was  more  than  a  common  emir — some  say 
he   was  leas,     lie  was  thus  a  soldier  of  fortune;  and,  liaving 
conefl>.Hl  axid  organized  a  band  of  followers  for  militar}*  enterprixe, 
he  jqipfied  it  to  action  with  skill  and  promptitude,  and  w  ith  nearly 
as  much  justice  as  otlicrs  apply  military  farce.     His  achievements 
were  bold :  his  name  made  an  impression,  and  his  power  spread 
with  a  rapidity  tliat  scarcely  has  a  parallel  in  history.    The  history 
of  his  enterprizcB,  and  the  establishment  of  his  power,  liave  been 
reeordcd  by  both  friends  and  enemies,  that  is,  by  professed  iMUie- 
gyriata  and  by  profeaaed  calumniators — even  by  himself,  in  a  work 
is  tho  most  valuable  memoir  pertmfis  that  baa  been  put 
I  the  public  by  a  sovereign  prince.     Timur  may  be  supposed 
ve  known  the  proper  motives  of  his  own  acts,  the  causes 
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which  impelled  their  coiirse,  or  which  conducted  them  to  tlieir 
tasae.     As  he  was  too  proud  to  be  uncandid,  we  may  g^vc  him 
credit  for  truth ;  and  we  actually  find  him  placed^  by  his  own 
ac<rount,  in  a  middle  station  between  that  which  his  blind  pane- 
gyrist on  the  one  part,  and  his  professeil  calumniator  on  the  other, 
assign  to  him.    The  Persian,  Ali  Yend,  held  to  be  one  of  the 
must   elegant  prose-writers   in  the  Persian  langua^,  lias  writ- 
ten a  histor)'  of  Timur  in  the  highest  extravagance  of  praise. 
In  common  with  the  writers  of  the  East,  AH  Yezid  estimates 
the  character  of  the  warrior  by  the  quantity  of  the  blood  wliich  he 
sheds.     Timur  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  bis  esteem  on  this 
account ;  for,  according  to  the  pompous  descriptions  of  Ali,  he 
waded  to  a  throne  through  seas  of  blood,  and  of  blood  so  Y^-antonly 
shed,  that  the  European  reader  turns  from  his  steps  with  horror 
and  disgust.    The  Arab,  Arabsehah,  a  professed  calumniator 
the  Tatar  prince,  employs  a  profusion  of  oratory,  namely,  all  tin 
tropes  and  figures  of  exaggeration,  of  which  the  Arabic  laugiuigel 
is  susceptible,  to  blacken  his  character ;  and,  though  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  omitted  no  calumny  that  ever  reached  his  ear, 
he  has,  notwithstanding,  left  Timur  in  possession  of  several  of  the 
quaUties  which  constitute  a  great  man,  and  even  of  some  wliich 
belong  to  a  good  one.     His  own  Institutes,  whether  written  by 
himseU'  or  under  his  direction,  furnish  conviucing  proof  that  he 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  original  mind.     He  was  not  only  a 
scientific  tactician  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  but  he  was  a  general 
of  great  foresight  and  of  eminent  skill  in  conrlucting  combined 
movements,     liesidea  this,  Timur  appears  to  have  Ix'en  deeply 
read  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  course  deejdy  skilled 
in  the  politics  of  states.    He  does  not  appear,  by  tlie  most  authen- 
tic  records  of  his  liistory,  to  have  been  cruel  in  his  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  but  he  was,  like  the  greater  part,  or  almost  all  the  sultans  of 
the  East,  not  more  restrained  by  sympatliy  of  fellow-feeling  from 
shedding  human  blood,  tlian  from  shedding  the  blood  of  cattle. 
It  is  obvious  in  the  histor)'  of  Timur  s  campaigns  and  expeditions, 
that  his  inihtary   system   was  scientifically   and    syst*?matioa)ly 
digested,  and  that  his  order  of  battle  was  judiciously  and  scienti- 
fically laid.     He  was  cautious  in  deciding ;  but  he  was  prompt 
acting  when  he  had  decided  ;  in  fact,  lie  was  a  militar}*  pheDom&-^ 
Hon  of  which  there  are  few  examples.     The  late   Emperor  of 
France  may  be  thought  to  have  made  some  approach  to  Timur 
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in  his  viowR  of  war  and  conquest:  but  he  was  infinUcly  inferior  1o 
him  in  wisdom,  even  in  geuiuH  of  contrivance,  and  partictJarly  in 
reaource  in  circumstanccfl  of  difficulty.  Timur  had  a  mind  of 
compass  and  reflection :  he  was  a  man  within  liimself.  Napoleon 
had  ambition  to  excess,  and  self-opinion  to  disgust.  His  engines 
were  force  and  imposture.  The  military  machinery  was  ma^i- 
ficent ;  it  astoniKhed  and  it  oflen  acted  wth  energy ;  but  when  it 
I  was  disconcortwl  by  accident,  Napoleon  discovered  no  genius  in 
I  putting  it  right.  He  u-as  in  fact  a  little  man,  or  rather  no  man, 
I     mider  disaster ;  Timur  was  always  a  man. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


OBKERAL  WILITARV  CUARACTER  OF  THE  GERMAN   NATION. 


The  people  known  under  the  collective  name  of  German  has 
Iioen  long  celebrated  as  a  warrior  nation,  di.stinguishe<1  from  early 
times  for  force  and  courage.  The  early  Germans  were  nmnerous, 
powerful,  and  brave ;  but  little  is  known  of  their  hl*itory  and  man- 
BetB,  except  from  chance  notices  in  Ctesar's  Commentaries,  or  the 
fibort  but  masterly  memoir  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  It  is  \'ain 
to  conjecture  where  the  Oormana  of  Cccsar  and  Tacitus  now  are ; 
for  (iermany  Proper,  like  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  ovemm 
fiuheequcntly  to  that  period  by  strangers,  who,  emigrating  from 
their  country  in  swarms,  cnnquerod,  settled,  and  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soil  of  the  districts  which  they  invaded.  These 
appear  to  have  brouglit  with  them  language  and  customs ;  and, 
witli  wlmt  are  called  barbarian  manners,  a  species  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  among  the  chiefs,  which  claims  alliance  with  the 
manners  of  the  East,  that  is,  a  lordly  insolence  belonging  to  men 
who  roasider  the  hunian  race  as  tlie  property  (if  the  powerful  arm. 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  how  far  the 
aboriginal  (xerman  \v:is  mixed  with,  de.'rtroyed,  or  expelled  by  tlic 
recent  invader.  The  northern  di>'ision  of  these  warrior  hordes — 
Norwegian.  Dane,  Swede,  and  Anglo-Saxon — passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  German  continent,  embarked  on  exi)edit!ons  of  free- 
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booting  and  ]]iracy  to  distant  places,  sometimes  with  a  view  to 
settlement  and  permanent  occupation,  Homutimcs  as  a  mere  inroad 
lor  plunder.  The  southern  diviHi<»n  invaded  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  passed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  planted  colonies  in 
Africa. 

The  (ierman  nations,  as  independent  of  each  other,  were 
attacked,  subdued,  converted  to  nominal  Christianitj-,  and  or- 
ganized into  certain  forms  of  political  association  by  the  genius 
of  the  Emperor  Cliarlemagne.  After  the  demise  of  that  monarch, 
portions  of  this  vast  territojy  were  formed  into  princijwUities,  as 
rewards  to  the  difiercnt  servants  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
considered  as  appendages  of  the  empire.  The  princes  of  this 
appointment,  whetlier  electors,  bishops,  or  others,  iLssumed  the 
pageantry  of  a  court,  raised  ajad  maintained  a  military'  force,  and 
exorcised  municipal  jurisdiction;  but,  as  botmd  to  the  empire 
by  service,  they  were  not  absolutely  sovereicjn,  and,  as  not  sove- 
reign, they  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  either  in  war  or  otherwise.  The  political 
connexion  Ixjtween  the  empire  and  its  vassals  was  more  or  leisa 
complicated  and  liable  to  jarrings.  It  was  gradually  weakeiied, 
and  finally  almost  dissolved.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  ooe 
of  the  electoral  class,  was  ureaied  king  of  Prussia  at  au  early 
period  of  the  last  centur}- ;  and  Prussia,  as  a  new  kingdom,  roee 
in  a  short  time  to  the  highest  military  reputation  of  any  state  id 
Europe.  The  electors,  several  of  whom  have  lately  bocoiue 
T  kings,  had  an  extensive  territory  and  a  strong  military  force: 
but,  as  electors,  they  were  nut  independent  sovereigns.  Tlieir 
trooj>3  were  for  the  most  part  good  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  that  is,  well  apiminted,  and  well  practised  in  military  tiain- 
ing ;  but,  as  troops  of  a  subordinate  power,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  become  trooj^s  of  the  first  military 
character,  partieidarly  where  they  only  appeared  in  the  field  of 
war  as  mercenary  auxilianes  to  foreign  princes.  The  whole  of  the 
German  territory  seems  to  have  been  originally  in  military  vas- 
salage to  the  empire ;  and  the  mass  of  the  inferior  population^  with 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  emancipated  cities,  was 
in  military-  vassalage  to  kings,  princes,  electors,  bisliojjs,  and  Itaroos. 
The  people  vras  thus  a  commodity  of  traflSc  for  war,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters.  The  vassal  form  of  connexion  between 
sovereign  and  subject,  notwithstanding  its  radical  fault,  is  not 
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The  <.rerman  enbeidiary  force,  whether  Ueaaiaa,  Uanoveriao, 
or  other,  ^>peared  to  the  writer  to  be  orderly  and  exact  in  the 
petfonnance  of  its  aUotted  duty,  regular  and  luechaiiicat  in  the 
actual  conflict,  not  impetuous  in  attack,  and  not  obstinate  in 
nuiintaining  a  position  after  the  intention  of  abandoning  it  is 
made  known :  it  Ik  tlius  fair  to  conclude  that  the  heart  \s  rarely 
in  the  act  of  the  hand.  The  infantry'  corps  which  are  recruitod 
in  Uermany,  luid  led  partly  by  British  officers.  luay  be  conudered 
upon  the  wliole  as  troops  of  a  fair  character — they  have  no  claim 
to  excellence.  The  cavalry  corps  are  conspicuous,  nioro  pcrlmps 
for  care  than  for  adventurous  courage.  The  (.Jerm.'m  dragoon  ia 
almost  always  kind  to  his  horse,  and  careful  of  hiui  so  as  to 
preserve  him  in  good  condition  in  oircunistnuces  where  cavalry, 
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under  the  care  of  British  soldicrH,  are  sickly  and  unserviceable. 
The  German  dragoon  is  trustworthy  on  duty.  It  is  not  said  that 
he  is  superior,  perhaps  not  equal,  to  the  BritiRh  in  the  actual 
conflict  of  battle ;  but  he  is  of  more  reliance  for  ordinar)-  fier\'ice, 
especially  for  covering  jjositions  and  maintaining  comuninicationa 
between  different  parts  of  an  army.  The  corps  of  infantr}-  are 
good  to  a  certain  extont.  The  individuals  who  are  mixed  in  the 
ranks  of  British  regiments  with  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  generally  of  a  steady  character,  sufficiently  intelligent 
for  common  soldiers,  and  ordinarily  trustworthy,  h\  so  far  as 
vigilance  and  attention  go.  They  are  soldiers  by  trade,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  be  an}'thtng  beyond  what 
belongs  to  their  trade.  The  German  soldier  is  as  good  ])crliaps 
as  a  mercenary  soldier  can  bo  expected  to  be.  Ho  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  of  the  first  excellence  as  a  lighting  soldier,  and  he 
ajipeara  to  occupy  only  a  middle  place  as  a  moral  one.  He  ia 
comparatively  indifferent  to  everjthing  except  himself,  and  the 
duty  that  is  formally  imposed  upon  him,  the  non-execution  of 
which  subjects  him  to  punishment.  Spoil  is  an  incentive  to  ac- 
tivity ;  and  Gorman  sharp-shooters,  as  incited  to  enterprise  by  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  those  who  are  in  ad\'ance,  may  be 
considered  as  long-shot  assassins.  The  Gorman  soldier  takes  from 
an  enemy's  country,  and  not  unfrequently  from  a  neutral  countrj% 
those  things  which  suit  his  purpose ;  but,  unlike  the  troops  of 
some  other  nations,  he  rarely  destroj-s  wantonly,  or  carriea  away 
mischievously,  that  for  which  he  has  no  occasion.'-  Hc'seems  as 
if  he  were  bom  to  be  a  mechanical  soldier,  tliat  ia,  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  execute  bis  proscribed  duty  by  routine.  He  has 
little  feeling  of  generasity  or  humanity;  and,  whether  drilled  to 
indifference,  or  constitutionally  indifferent,  he  is  so  punctilious  in 
duty  as  to  suffer  a  sick  comrade  to  perish  with  thirst,  rather  than 
encroach  on  the  orderly's  province  by  reaching  to  lum  a  drink  of 
water.  This  will  be  considered  as  perfection  of  discipline ;  but  it 
is  a  perfection  which  one  does  not  admire,  and  to  wliich.  It  is 
presumed,  no  rigour  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  a  native  of 
Franco  or  England. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

MILITARY  CHARACTER   UF   THE   SPANISH    NATION. 


SpAtx,  whether  tlie  climate  and  poBition,  or  the  cliaracter  of 
the  people  vfho  have  possessed^  and  ^vho  Rtill  possess  it,  be 
brouffht  under  view,  presents  an  object  of  more  than  common 
interest  to  the  histanan  and  militar)'  philosopher.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  striking — grand  and  lx>autiful  in  some 
places — rugged  and  dreary  in  others;  not  u|)on  the  whole  infer- 
tile, but  rarely  well  cultivated.  The  people,  like  most  otiier 
peo|)le  in  Euroiie,  are  mixed  in  blood.  Beaidea  the  aboriginal, 
whose  local  existence  precedes  the  records  of  history',  the  blood 
of  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Gotlis,  Saracens,  and  other  cliance 
adventurers,  more  or  less  united  by  the  justlings  and  contejitions 
of  many  ages,  but  not  so  perfectly  united  tliat  the  marks  of 
distinctive  rharacter  are  altogether  lost,  may  be  supposed  to 
exist,  and  actually  do,  in  Spain. 

The  coasts  of  Spain  were  invaded  by  the  Cartliaginians  at 
an  early  period  of  European  history;  and,  as  the  Carthaginians 
were  at  tliat  time  all-powerful  at  sea,  some  of  the  maritime 
districts  were  seized  and  occupied  by  them.  The  Spaniard  was 
oppressed,  or  thought  himself  oppressed ;  and  as  the  Komans, 
who  were  humane  wlicn  it  suited  their  purposes  to  be  so,  were 
rivala  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  they  volunteered  their  aid  in  deliver- 
ance. Tlie  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  retire,  or  to  con- 
tract their  linuts:  the  Romans  occupied  their  place.  The  Ro- 
nuins,  ambitious  of  power,  and  wise  in  the  ways  of  obtaining 
it,  contrived  to  bring  tlie  whole  of  Spain  imdcr  subjection;  but 
they  did  not  do  so  without  trouble ;  and  they  never  perhaps 
could  have  done  it  without  underhand  management ;  that  i8> 
without  the  exj)cdiont  of  exciting  and  fomenting  quarrels  among 
llie  diHbrcnt  independent  tribes  who  held  tlie  country.  No 
people  fai  the  records  of  history  evinced  more  courage  and 
determination  in  defending  their  townships  against  an  enemy 
than  the  Spaniards  of  early  times ;  and  events  in  the  late  penin- 
sular war  prove  sufficiently  tliat  the  spirit  is  not  yet  extinguished. 
No  people  were  superior,  perhaps  few  were  equal,  to  the  ancient 
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Spaniards  in  faith  and  honimr,  or  what  may  be  called  obstinacy 
in  adhering  to  their  purpose.  They  were  brave  in  spirit,  and 
haitly  in  body ;  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  force  of  the  Itoman 
empire  could  not  have  prevailed  against  them,  if  the  whole 
population  of  S[>aiu  liad  been  united  in  one  object,  and  conducted 
to  the  execution  of  it  by  a  leader  of  ability.  Some  parts  or 
districts  in  the  peninsula  made  pjeat  resistance,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  the  power  of  Rome :  it  is  even  presumed  that  Spain 
would  have  triumphed  over  ]iomo  herself,  but  for  treftcfaery  or 
casual  misfortune.  S|)ain,  thus  overrun,  was  finally  numbered 
among  Komau  conquests.  It  submitted  to  Koinan  civilization; 
that  is,  to  iloman  luxury  and  Roman  effeminacy;  and  in  that 
state  of  deireneracy  it  was  invaded,  subdued,  and  occupied  by 
one  of  the  migratory  warlike  nations  which  inundated  Europe 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

It  is  not  known  correctly  in  what  manner  the  cnnqutring 
Goths  mixed  with  the  subdued  Spaniards,  nor  to  what  extent 
the  new  people  eflected  a  change  upon  the  mannerH  of  the  old. 
The  (ioths  appear  to  have  been  a  high-minded  race,  pompous 
and  somewhat  fantastic  in  their  habits.  The  original  people, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were  more  or  loss  changed  bj'  force, 
or  assimilated  by  imitation,  to  the  character  of  Ute  conqueror ; 
they,  notwithstanding,  ret^ned  a  considerable  share  of  the  ori^iuJ 
disposition ;  and  they  still  seem  to  retain  something  that  is  dis- 
tinctive of  character. 

The  Gliriiftian  religion  had  been  carried  to  Spain  by  SOBM 
of  the  early  converts,  and  was  nominally  the  religion  of  the  state 
prior  to  the  Gothic  invasion.  This  is  true  according  to  the 
letter;  but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  prior  to  that  period, 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  had  been  stained  by  its 
proftsfiors,  insomuch  that  it  was  in  reality  an  engine  of  state 
policy,  rather  than  a  true  worship  of  Deity.  The  Goths  were 
pagans  and  idolaters ;  but  they  were  not  perlia{i6  very  firmly 
looted  in  their  idolatry.  They  appear  to  have  been  easily  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  worship ;  for  they  were  Christian  at  tho 
time  tliat  Spain  was  overrun,  and  |>artly  subdued  by  the  Sara- 
cens. The  Saracens  were  at  tliis  time  an  enlightened  people, 
comparatively  with  Europeans,  They  were  eminent  in  arras, 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  even  f)erhajje  more  religions,  in  the  true 
Beose  of  the  word,  than  Christians ;  that  is,  their  worahip  of  tho 


Deity  was  direct,  and  presumptively  devoQt.  The  Spaniards  were 
comprcsBed  by  the  invaders — they  were  not  sul>ducd.  They 
I  poasesaed  a  spirit  of  in<lepcndeDce  and  a  feeling  of  libert}',  which, 
'  whether  a  quality  of  the  native  of  Spain,  or  the  attendant  of 
mi^rratory  a.*eociatinn,  did  not  leave  them  in  misfortune:  it 
adhere<l  to  them,  and  seemed  to  preserve  them  from  abject  sub- 
misHiou.  They  held  &st  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia,  expanded 
from  thence  as  from  a  centre;  and,  after  much  hard  fighting, 
and  aome  good  fortune,  they  tinally  drove  the  Moors  from  their 
countf)'.  The  Aloors  were  ex]M.Ued  in  fonn ;  but  there  still 
remained  amon^  the  people,  particularly  in  the  suutliem  provinces, 
a  large  proportion  of  Moorish  blood,  more  or  leas  of  Mooriafa 
character,  and  strong  traces  of  the  fine  symmetry  of  form  which 
belongs  to  the  M()nn.sh  race. 

The  Spanish  nation  expanded  with  force  and  rapidity  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Spanish  t^'iritory;  and 
circumstances  occurred,  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  which  cua- 
tributed  to  raise  the  Spanish  name  to  an  eminence  of  wealth 
and  ]>ower  which  had  no  parallel  in  Europe  at  the  time;  lor 
Europeans  had  not  then  fallen  u[K>n  the  expedient  of  creating 
weaith  by  the  hctioa  of  paper,  or  Itorrowing  on  state  credit. 
The  Western  world,  which  abounds  with  minea  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  towards  the  cbae  of  the 
fiftventli  century;  and.  soon  after  its  discovery,  Spain  was  touz>- 
dated  by  an  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  which  gave  her  an 
ioHuence  in  the  nB'inra  uf  tlie  world  until  then  unknown.  Tha 
stimulus  of  gold  and  silver  excited»  and  it  atiD  excites,  the 
Spaniard  to  activity.  The  wtwie  nation  became  raiveiHias,  ao  to 
^eak,  in  the  pursuit  of  gold ;  and  this  unfaaUowed  deaire,  n^ 
focating  the  e^-mpatbies  and  finer  fcelingB  of  the  Iieart,  gave 
rise  to  crimes  wliich  stained  the  Spanish  characrtcr  in  a  mamwr 
that  no  atonement  can  expiate.  The  S{)aniardH  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  Indians  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  wfaseh  they  poaacaaod, 
but  they  condemned  the  hving  Indians  to  gather  gokl  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  Spanish  usee.  Cupidity  was  hero  tbt 
cause  of  Spanish  actinty,  and  it  operated  with  giMt  awA* 
Tbe  cupidity  still  continues ;  but  the  power  and  energy  «f  taSadt 
neocsanry  to  its  forward  action,  arc  in  a  great  ntamv  loA  ^ 
e^»ended;  and  the  Spaniard  has,  in  oonie((tKOoe.  sunk  into  « 
degraded  condition,  from  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  omergw, 
onlesa  through  such  a  revohition  in  ihiuking  as  bringn  out  a 
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new  base  for  the  orc^anization  of  human  society.  The  eyes  of, 
the  Spaniards,  at  least  some  part  of  them,  have  been  lately 
opened  to  their  condition ;  an<l  Spain  has  obtained,  through  their 
exertions,  a  certain  form  of  pulitical  organization,  which,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  laid  on  the  base  of  a  true  constitution, 
has  evidently  done  some  good.  The  S|)ant8h  new  constitution* 
prunes  the  product  of  error ;  it  has  not  destroyed  the  root 
from  whieli  it  springs;  and,  in  this  nmuner,  the  Cortes  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  vigilance  and  activity  to  repress  repro- 
duction, or  to  ward  off  accidents  to  which  the  raovemonta  of 
a  fabric  erected  on  a  fanlty  base  are  exposed.  The  root,  or 
materia!  of  counteraction,  still  exists ;  and  if  it  can  be  gradually 
seared  and  thus  destroyed,  the  Spanish  Cortes  will  have  achieved 
the  greatest  act  tliat  ever  was  performed  by  man;  namely,  the 
restoration  of  effective  political  health,  without  the  subversion 
of  the  root  of  the  disease  by  the  violence  of  convulsion.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  be  promptitude  and  decision  in  the 
Spanish  councils  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  in  all  its  extent; 
that  is,  to  counteract  the  complicated  machinery  that  is  planted 
against  the  new  edifice  by  a  treacherous  and  t\Tannic  priest- 
hood, prejudiced  nobles,  bigotted  and  energetic  women,  who 
detest  the  vulgarity  of  liberty  and  truth.  But  be  the  final  result 
as  it  may,  the  Spanish  nation,  at  least  the  Cortes,  has  shewn, 
by  its  conduct,  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  nation  in  Europe 
in  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  that  it  is  superior  to  mc 
of  them  in  liberality  and  good  temper. 

The  population  of  SfKiin  exhibits  considerable  diversity  in 
appearance,  indicating  more  or  less  mixture  of  blood — the  whole 
has,  notwithstanding,  something  Spanish  which  marks  tlie  dis- 
tinctive of  nations.  The  higher  class  clamis,  for  the  most  part, 
a  Gothic  origin.  Many  are  nf  a  grand  and  .st^itcly  deportment,  a 
pompous,  rescn'ed,  and  ostentatious  manner;  but,  whether  derived 
from  Goths  or  Saracens,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  The 
higher  classes,  who  live  within  the  circle  of  the  court,  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  people.  They  seem,  like  the  higher  classes  of 
Other  countries,  to  have  acquired  the  artificial  cliaracter  of 
courtiers;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Spain  have  not,  for  a  long  time 
post,  been  kings  of  the  native  blood,  and  as  the  court  has  been  a 
more  despotic,  at  least  a  more  bigotted  and  priestridden  court 
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than  almof^t  any  other  in  Europe,  the  Spanish  nohlcs  who  are 
brought  within  its  verge  assimiiute  to  its  manner,  consequently 
retain  no  sentiment  of  the  independence  wliich  l^Ionged  to  the 
Spaniard  of  eaHior  times.  The  court-nohle  is  a  mere  creature 
of  purposes ;  and,  as  not  acting  for  himself,  he  does  not  rise  to 
eminence. 

The  priesthood  exercisea  an  impious  species  of  t)Tanny  in 
Spain.  Its  Ial>ours  have  been  incessant,  and  they  appear  lo  have 
been  successful  in  converting  tlie  whole  of  the  population  of  thin 
extensive  kingdom  to  the  pnrjioscs  of  its  will.  The  crime  of  the 
priest  in  Sjjain  is  avarice ;  and  from  that  source  tlie  cliaracter  of 
the  whole  people  has  been  contain  iiia ted  with  a  l)aiioful  infection. 
Between  the  priest  and  the  inquisitor  the  liljcrty  of  the  human 
mind,  and,  with  that,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  said  to 
be  extinguished ;  and  while  the  mind  is  enslaved  spiritually  by  the 
priest,  the  body  is  in  some  measure  enslaved  politically  by  the 
sovereign*,  who  lias  ruled  according  to  his  will  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  carried  bis  rule  into  effect  through  military  force — 
foreign  or  native.  The  revenues  of  the  statu  are  farmed  ;  and,  by 
that  means,  a  jwrlion  of  power  is  widely  and  arbitrarily  diffused 
among  the  fanners.  The  people  have  no  security  from  exaction  ; 
and  the  government,  with  the  greatest  income  of  gold  and  silver 
of  any,  or  perhaps  all  the  states  in  Europe,  is  actually  in  poverty, 
and  ahuost  always  in  arrear  to  its  servants,  except  those  who 
have  the  power  to  levy  their  own  salaries.  It  does  not  belong  to 
tills  place  to  go  into  detail  of  abases  and  causes  of  abuse.  The 
fact  is  only  brought  mider  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  pur- 
sued enfeebles  the  government,  demoralizes  the  people,  tarnishes 
the  character  of  the  soldier,  and  frequently  defeats  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  The  higher  claKses  seem  to  liave  lost  mucli  of  the 
noble  and  chivalrous  character  that  was  ascribed  to  Spaniards 
in  former  times.  The  people  still  retain  strong  lines  of  the  clia- 
racter of  aborigiiuil  .Spaniards,  more  or  less  disguised  by  mixtures 
of  blood  and  the  crimes  of  corrupted  Christianity. 

The  Spanish  arms  liave  had  their  epoch  of  glory ;  but  little  of 
it,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  was  native  or  genuine ; 
and  it  ^^'as  not  of  long  duration.  The  Spanish  armies  have  been 
80  much  mixed  with  foreigners  for  a  long  time  past,  that  it  is  not 
e*^  to  know  what  literally  belongs  to  Spaniards.     The  native,  as 
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insnlted  and  degraded  by  the  prespostcrous  policy  of  tlie  sovereign, 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  rise  to  excellence.    Spaniarda  have 
often  acted  with  the   French  in  recent  times  in  the  field;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  tJiat  tlioy  have  distinguished  tlieoidehes,  either 
ftt  sea  or  on  shore :   they  were  secondary,  and  they  acted  under 
disadvantages.     They  acted  with  the  British  in  the  late  jienin- 
sular  war ;  but  they  did  not  act  cordially.     They  Avcre  considered 
as  auxiliary  wlicre  Uie  cause  was  their  own ;  and  they  were  more- 
over frequently  disgusted  by  the  hauglitincss  of  their  Protector. 
The  Spaniards  are  proud  and  important  in  themselves^  too  proud 
to  act  cordially  in  subordination  to  others ;  hence  no  just  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  their  real  value  an  soldiers,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  associated  on  that  occasion.     The  guerilla 
force  was  independent,  and  purely  Spamsli.     It  had  a  national 
motive,  and  it  acted  with  an  energy  wliich  manifested  a  Spanisli 
resentment.     Whether  allured  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  or  instigated 
by  a  dea'u^  of  revenge,  it  was  a   formidable  force.     It  annoyed 
and  weakened  the  French ;  and   in  reality  contributed  more  to 
discomfit  them,  at  least  to  disgust  them  with  the  war,  than  their 
ordinar}-   defeats  by  the   regular  army.      The    Spaniards,    it   is 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  undervalue  them,  fight  well  and 
obstinately  when  in  position.     The  people,  even  the  female  part 
of  the  people,  have  purseverance,  courage,  and  heroism,  imder  the 
pressure   of  misfortune,   which   belongs   to   no  other   £uro[>ean 
people  in  the  same  degree.     The  regular  or  organized  forco  of 
the  Simnish  nation  is  embarrassed,  and  of  no  dej>endence  under 
movement  in  the  open  field :  it  does  not  even  bear  a  high  name 
for  courage  in  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  conunon  war.  Whctlier 
its  defects  in  tlie  field  be  owing  to  w^ant  of  training,  want  of 
confidoDce  in  commanders,  or  to  peculiarity  engrafted  by  invete- 
rate habit  on  tlie  ph^'sieal  constitution  of  the  individual,  may  be 
difficult   to  determine   ^vith   precimon.     Tliis   however   must   be 
admitted,  that  the  Spanish  people  possess  a  firm  and  resolute 
courage  where  their  honour   is  pledged,  and  that  they  retain 
the   power  of  reacting  consequent  to  an  impulse  of  injuiy  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.    They  do  not 
forget ;  and  tliey  ne>er  foi^vc  where  they  can  avenge. 

The  Spaniards  were  distinguished,  among  the  troops  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  'matchlock. 
They  occasionally  undertook  great  and  liazardous  enterprises ;  but 
they  were  generully  such  as  marked  persevering,  firm,  and  steady 
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e,  mUier  than  impetuous  bursts  of  action  throup;h  sudden 
impulses  of  passiou^  icv.  Spam  can  scarcely  be  said  tu  have  Iwen 
at  iirar  as  principal,  or  to  have  acted  with  a  f^nuioe  Spamsh 
armv,  since  the  iutroductiun  of  tbo  now  prevailing  system  of  mili- 
tary' tactic.  Native  Spanisti  troops,  as  eomparativGly  unpractised 
in  war,  are  only  in  an  imperfect  state  of  discipline ;  and  as 
such,  it  would  be  unfair  to  form  opinion  of  wliat  they  might  be 
from  what  they  now  are.  Th«  people  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
h&ve  a  character  difllerent  from  the  character  of  most  others 
in  Europe,  inasmuch  as  a  Spaniard  retains  his  own  individual 
feeling,  his  sentiment  of  honour,  and  his  sentiment  of  resentment 
of  injury  offered  to  liis  country  after  he  is  absolved,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  from  allegiance  to  the  government  under 
which  he  had  lived.  The  instances  of  tliis  national  reaction  are 
numerous :  two  pointe<l  ones  are  connected  with  the  British 
nation*. 


•  Sooa  iftei  the  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  ytat  170S,  an  HCteinpt  was  made 
bf  five  buodnd  };entJemm  of  Spain,  in 
co-apctatian  with  other  Spmifth  troops,  to 
retake  the  pUcc,  not  so  much  perhaps 
tliar  it  WB»  important  na  a  atatian,  aa  that 
ii  «aa  an  intuit  to  Spain  that  ii  Khnnld 
renaiti  in  the  posMasion  of  a  fureigner. 
The  Sve  hundred  who  devoted  theniMlvn 
to  ihi*  enlerpriu:  landed  in  «  rvve  ai  the 
back  of  tlic  mck,  acaled  a  precipice  that 
icetns  acurely  practicatile,  and  lodged 
UiemteUen  in  St.  Michael's  cn»e  un- 
til the  follawtng  night,  whirh  was  the 
time  agreed  on  for  the  combined  aiiack. 
The  attack  made  by  the  firo  hundred 
cucceeilcd;  the  other  foiled.  The  Hve 
himilicd  were  now  in  passeulon  of  the 
principal  work  on  the  aouih;  but  die 
irhole  force  of  the  gartiKin  being  at 
libertjr,  bjr  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
the  iMirth,  to  turn  ofpiinat  theni^  they 
mreaMMleilt  overpowered,  and,  ai  mi^ht 
ham  been  expected,  put  to  the  sword. 
The  enterprtie,  which  was  conceived  an- 
Att  a  tfrong  feeling  of  patriotinn,  wai 
M  heroically,  and  even  m  wisely  con- 
ducted, aa  to  fumiah  a  striking  example 
of  what  Spaniards  are  capable  of  doing 
under   the    idea  of  avenging    oH'cnded 


honour.  The  design  vai  practicable,  bat 
diffinilt ;  it  failed  by  arcideni. 

Buenos  Ayrei.  in  South  America,  fell 
into  the  hantli  of  the  Itritith  in  tecent 
limes,  aJmuat  williout  renisuncc.  It  waa 
recovered  by  the  inhnbiianii;  who,  oa  it 
would  appear,  felt  theuiiclvca  intuited 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly a  heretic  force.  The  place  was 
taken  by  r  Ilriiish  genenl  and  a  Britiih 
conimodore,  without  the  iiriln  or  lanclion 
of  the  RUte.  As  it  wai  taken  without 
order,  it  waa  expected  that  it  wotild  have 
been  given  up  without  hesitation,  and 
with  an  apology  for  the  unwarranted  act. 
This  was  nut  done.  Great  Britain  U 
commercial.  Ita  government  is  moTCtl, 
and  mainaincd  in  movement,  by  the 
power  of  money  arifting  from  the  ariiviiy 
of  manufacture  and  cooimerce ;  hence 
it  ik  inlluenced  in  Ita  acta,  even  beyond 
propriety,  by  the  proapcct  of  mercantile 
gains.  It  wa»  supposed  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  Butnos  Ayres  would  open  an 
extensive  mart  for  British  maniifacttirca. 
it  waa  therefore  determined,  uujiutly  ai 
the  ronquent  had  btcn  made,  to  alteinpt 
to  recover  It  from  its  present  pussestom 
and  original  owner*,  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  armament.     The  attempt  (ailed: 
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The  Inghcr  class  of  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  live  witliin  the  immediate  circle  of  a  bigotted  and  arbitrary 
court,  appear,  tlioiigh  degenerated,  still  to  retiin  something  of  the 
chi\'alriiii3  spirit  of  past  times.  Thty  are  ]>mictiLious  in  lionour- 
according  to  its  mode,  firm  in  courage  where  tlie  point  wliich 
excites  the  courage  is  distinctly  fixed,  pompous  in  manner  and 
boastful  in  words,  disposed  to  assume  the  magnificent,  even  to 
exaggerate  in  details  of  matter  of  fact,  hospitable  to  excess  in 
expression,  not  deficient  in  act  conformably  ^ith  their  own  ideas 
of  hospitality ;  jealous  of  preferences  even  in  their  parties  of 
social  intercourse.  The  majority  of  the  gentlemen  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Gothic  invaders.  If  so,  the 
Goths  must  liave  been  a  people  of  an  elevated  cast  of  mind ; 
such  a  people  in  fact  would  liavc  been  an  honiiur  to  human 
nature,  had  not  the  baneful  doctrine  of  priests  and  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  inquisitors  per\-erted  the  mind  to  error,  or  intimi- 
dated it  through  fear  of  punishment  from  seeking  after  truth. 
The  gentleman  Spaniard  as  thus  prevented  from  looking  at 
nature,  and  from  studying  to  know  the  God  of  nature  in  sim- 
plicity and  truth  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect,  is  driven,  as 
it  were  by  necessity,  to  unworthy  pursuits ;   namely,  gaming, 


and  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  inter. 
obUoiulI  iiittrcourae  was  Iierc  punished 
directly,  m  may  be  wiid,  by  the  hand  of 
Bvpecial  Providence.  The  cose  nf  Butnoii 
Aymifl  imporunt,  as  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  Sjiaiiish  nation.  The 
reukini*  of  it  rrom  the  Gn);lish  fumiKhes 
an  cxaiiiple  of  the  cxi&ience  of  a  npirit  of 
recoil  in  Spaniards,  which  does  not  he- 
long,  in  the  sAine  degree,  toother  people; 
and  the  defence  of  it,  after  it  wai  retaken, 
fumisheji  a  proof  of  the  resolution  and 
coora^  of  the  cooimoii  ^Spaniard  in 
muutainin^t  po<«)tian«  which  regular 
iTOopi  would  scarcely  think  dcfciwible, 
or  persist  in  defending.  It  i»  evident 
that  the  /general  who  lost  Buenos  Ayrea 
vu  not  what  he  ought  to  have  been  in 
caution  and  foresight;  and  it  will  not  be 
maintained  thai  the  general  who  wai 
MBt  to  retake  it.  was  a  general  of  a 
capacity  calculated  to  succeed  in  auy 
thing   that  WAS  difficult  or  daagerous. 


But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  a^t  it 
ftunds  ii  KiiHicieot  to  shew  that  the 
tjpaniard  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
common  hetd  of  mankind,  who  quietly 
sufler  themselves  to  be  iramtferred  from 
mKHtcr  to  master,  like  the  ctock  of  a  farm. 
The  case  alluded  to  is  not  crediLablc  to 
<rrcat  Britain  in  its  motive ;  and  it  proves 
among  other  things,  tliat  the  passion  trf' 
commercial  gain  is  blind,  moves  blindly, 
and  punishca  lUelf  by  its  own  rapacity. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  added  to  whut  almost  every 
one  knows  of  the  powers  of  rtdigious  |irt' 
judices  among  Spaniards,  might  Iiavv 
been  Rufticient  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  hiittory  that  it  wa«  foUy 
to  attempt  lo  maintain  a  conquest,  m  to 
establish  a  colony  in  a  SpiuiUh  piovinoc 
in  South  America;  for  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic religion  must  cease  to  exist,  before 
tlie  bigotted  Catholic  can  be  a  I'aiihful 
aubucct  to  a  heretic  king. 
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intrit^iG.  and  other  vJees  which  are  not  forbi(Hen  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  or  which  obtain  an  easy  pardon,  however  deeply 
they  offend  morality.  The  Spaniard  thus  becomes  a  votarj'  of 
sensual  Appetite;  and,  in  tliis  pursitit,  ho  toeee  patriotism  and 
couni^. 

Spain  might  be  expected,  from  the  various  events  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theatre,  to  contain  a  great  niixture  of  blood. 
The  stock  of  the  conqueror  Goth  may  l)e  presumed  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  interior;  the  mixed  on  tlie  sea-coast  towns:  con- 
ficquently  the  cliaracter  is  different.  It  is  original,  comparatively 
simple  and  elevated  in  one  ;  it  is  artificial,  compUcate<l,  and 
mean  in  the  other;  it  has  a  trait  of  Spanish  in  all.  As  tho 
Spanish  peasant  has,  it  may  he  presumed,  courage  like  other 
men,  and,  as  he  is  more  attached  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
than  most  other  men,  it  may  be  fairly  sup|K)scd,  if  he  were 
instnictcd  in  the  use  of  arms,  trained  and  practised  in  the 
movements  which  are  necessary  for  militarj-  operations  in  the 
field,  tliat  he  would  be  equal  to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  actnal  practice  of  war,  [>articularly  in  that  species  of  warfare 
by  which  a  country  is  best  defended.  The  conclusion  is  fair; 
examples  in  proof  are  numerous;  and,  looking  to  the  histoiy 
of  fact,  the  presumption  is  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
tliat,  had  a  man  of  genius  and  patriotism  arisen  among  the 
Spaniards  in  recent  times,  the  Frencli,  who  obtained  tho  country 
by  treachcr}-,  would  have  been  expelled  from  it  by  force  without 
foreign  assistance.  There  was  no  genius,  and  little  patriotism 
among  the  higher  classes  of  Spaniartb  at  tliis  period  of  degrada- 
tion. The  nobles  were  mostly  pusillanimous,  imbecile,  or  merce- 
nary ;  and  the  comuitTcial  class  were  ready,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  embrace  the  most  promitiing  chance  of  increasing  their  gaina 
wherever  it  was;  and  it  was  apparently  at  one  time  on  the  side 
of  the  invader.  Spain  was  overrun;  the  government,  already 
disorganize*!  by  its  rices,  was  dissolved ;  and  a  new  dynasty  was 
established  in  its  place,  when  Great  Britain  started  up  as  the 
champion  of  an  insulted  and  degraded  people.  The  act  was 
blazoned  as  an  act  of  generosity :  it  has,  in  reality,  no  claim  to 
the  name ;  and  it  did  no  good  to  the  Spanisli  nation.  The 
onteri)rize  was  not  undertaken  to  restore  the  country  to  the 
people;  it  was  midertakcn  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  their 
hands.     The  uncoutrolled  spirit  of  tlie  people  is  dreaded  by  all 
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governments  that  are  built  on  the  base  of  legitimacy;  and  it 
was  presumed,  not  witliout  reason,  that  if  the  people  were 
permitted  to  go  on  by  themselvee,  they  woultl  l)ecome  sorerdgn. 
They  were  thoreforc  directed  by  their  lordly  protector  to  fix 
the  eye  on  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  their  lawful  monarchy 
and  to  do  all  things  in  liis  name  and  as  it  were  under  his 
Authority.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a  people  of  ancient  blood, 
with  a  high  sentiment  of  national  honour,  felt  itself  degraded  by 
the  injunction,  as  nell  as  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  military 
force  pretending  to  liberate  them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  as  if  they 
were  themselves  coward  and  imworthy.  The  mass  of  the  poople 
were  not  gratified  at  tlie  time ;  and  events  proved  that  they  had 
no  cause  to  be  thankful.  Lil)eration  from  Napoleon,  for  sub- 
mission to  Ferdinand,  \vas  not  in  fact  a  profitable  change.  The 
Spanish  peasant  of  the  interior  is  a  man  of  character.  Ho  main- 
tains his  own  way  of  thinking*  and  pursues  his  own  purpose  with 
exemplary  perseverance,  lie  is  brave  in  his  own  way ;  temperate 
in  manner  of  living;  hardy  in  Ixidily  frame;  not  impetuous  in 
temper,  but  determined  in  pursuing  his  object  where  it  has  the 
sanction  of  his  nund,  or  the  roscntnicnt  of  his  soul.  His  resent- 
ments sleep ;  they  arc  not  buried ;  and  from  that  cause  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dominion  of  tlic  French,  as  ft 
dominion  of  foreigners,  would  not  have  been  established  in 
Spain  for  many  ages  to  come.  The  de[>endent8  of  the  court,  the 
creatures  who  are  pleased  with  the  pageantry  of  ro)'alty,  and 
the  swami  of  commercial  adventurers,  with  whom  money  is 
country  itself,  might  liavc  been,  and  actually  were,  in  general 
gained  to  the  usurper ;  the  mass  of  the  ])casantry  were  avcrso ; 
and,  though  curbed,  they  were  not  subdued.  The  Spaniards 
are  bIow  in  their  movements ;  tliey  are  firm,  as  said  repeatedly, 
in  their  designs,  where  the  design  is  national  and  connected 
with  honour.  Silent  and  reflecting,  they  are  cajKible  of  con- 
ducting comphcated  cntorprizcs  with  skill  and  energy ;  and  from 
this  cause  it  may  be  concluded,  that  had  the  French  not  been 
driven  from  Spain  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ^verc,  they 
would  have  been  exterminated,  before  the  lapse  of  a  centtny, 
by  a  people  who  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the  insults  that  aio 
offered  to  their  honour. 

The  Spanisli  peasant,  considered  abstractedly  in  himself,  is  a 
man  of  strong  natural  sense,  and  of  correct  observation  in  tbe 
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common  afi&irs  of  life.  He  seems  to  think,  to  refleot,  and  ana- 
lyze ;  and,  as  proof  of  hits  power  of  comparing  aud  aniUyziiig,  lie 
oflen  spcalifi  in  proverb,  or  by  analogy — a  mode  of  cxprossion 
indicative  of  reflection  and  comprehension  of  the  connexion  of 
causes  and  eficcts  with  each  other.  This  <|uality  of  reflectii^n  and 
analysis  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  practice 
of  war  in  the  field — not,  it  is  admitted,  as  a  part  of  a  meclianical 
instnuuent  that  has  no  self-directing  power,  but  as  an  iD.strumcnt 
that  is  animated  throughout  by  its  own  e-ncrgies,  and  in  which 
every  part  has  a  view  of  the  general  object  wliich  excites  and 
supports  'lis  action.  Tlic  n^Hecting  eluuraeter  of  tho  Spaniard  is 
apparently  generated,  at  least  fetl,  by  the  occupation  wliich  he 
pursues  in  liis  native  plains  and  mountains.  The  peasant,  whether 
sheep-herd,  cow-herd,  hog-herd,  or  labourer  in  the  field,  has  time 
for  reflection.  He  is  not  a  money-driven  hireling,  as  man  is  in 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  liaving  thus  some  power  over  himself 
and  his  actions,  he  observes  what  is  Wore  liim  witli  a  certain 
fcoling  of  independence,  and  reflects  on  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences with  some  exercise  of  judgment.  Knowledge  arises  from 
reflection ;  hence  tho  peasant,  though  altogether  unlettered,  is 
Bctaally  wise  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  that  arc  within 
himself  on  subjects  that  arc  before  his  e}'0. 

The  comforts  of  the  domestic  life  of  tho  Spanish  peasant 
stand  lair  in  comparison  with  the  comforts  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  peasantry  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  if  the  estimate  be 
made  by  the  rule  of  nature,  not  by  the  rule  of  foreigners,  who 
consider  the  customs  of  their  own  country  as  tho  standard  of  per- 
fection, Tho  Spaniards  are  upon  tlie  whole  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking:  their  fare  is  simple,  but  it  is  generally  abundxmt 
and  acceptable  to  the  taste  tlirough  habit.  Tho  houses  in  which 
the  peasants  lodge  are  ordinarily  good  as  farm-  or  peasant-houB«0, 
The  walls  aro  substantial :  tliey  are  generally  clean,  for  tliey  are 
oAcn  whitewashed,  both  within  and  without ;  tho  floor,  whether 
earthen  or  paved,  is  seldom  waabod,  not  even  carefully  swept; 
bat.  in  so  far  as  the  writer  has  seen,  it  rarely  presents  anything 
that  IS  disgusting,  compared  with  tlie  hovels  of  otlier  peasants. 
There  is  no  superfluity  of  furniture  in  the  peasant^s  house,  or 
even  perliaps  in  the  houses  of  tiio  liigher  classes;  but  tliere  is 
usually  what  is  sufficient  for  necessary  purposes.  The  Spanish 
peasant  is  ordinarily  of  an  oUvc  or  swarthy  complexion;  and,  being 
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averse  from  ablution  with  water,  he  is  not  personally  clean,  nnd 
rarely  free  from  vcnuiii.  He  seldom  undresses  to  sleep;  and  he 
has  thus  few  of  the  pleasures  which  belong  to  a  clean  skin  and 
cliange  of  apparel.  The  costume  or  dress  is  j)eculiar,  the  fashion 
gaudy  and  somewhat  fantastic,  indicative  of  the  coxcombry  of 
barbarous  times.  The  cloak,  which  appears  to  be  an  indispcnsa- 
Ijle  appendage  of  tlie  peasant's  dress,  is  worn  hotli  in  smnmer  and 
winter :  it  is  often  tlireadbare  and  ragged,  when  the  other  parts 
of  dress  are  good,  even  gaudy.  The  linen  is  generally  clean, 
and  comparatively  fine  for  the  peasant  condition ;  a  circum- 
stance noticeable  alstj  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Spanish 
peasant  is  attached  to  the  national  costume,  and  faithfully  adheres 
to  it.  Tlie  gentleman  adopts  the  fashion  of  France  or  England, 
and  fa  so  punctilious  in  the  adjustmcJit  of  the  different  parts  of 
his  apparul,  as  if  the  toilette  were  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
female  peasant,  like  the  male,  wears  linen  finer  than  might  seem 
to  be  attainable  by  persons  of  her  condition.  She  has  more- 
over a  niillinei*}'  taste,  however  coarse  her  clothing  may  \)e.  The 
females  of  liighcr  rank  liavc  a  grace  peculiar  to  thenjselves,  aa 
ease  and  elegance  iu  the  manner  of  attire,  that  the  ladies  of  other 
countries  scarcely  attain,  even  at  great  expense. 

The  Spanish  peasant,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  observed,  is  not 
bumble  and  obsequious  in  manner ;  neither  is  he  blmit,  rude,  and 
boisterous.  He  is  ordinarily  kind  and  charitable  to  those  of  his 
own  caste  and  countr)*  who  require  proofs  of  bis  lundneaa  and 
charity ;  he  is  even  civil  to  strangers  who  address  him  with  ci^^- 
lity,  particularly  with  a  catholic  salutation.  The  Spanish  maimer 
is  resen'cd,  dignified  and  important — such  as  indicates  something 
of  preeminence  from  an  opinion  of  noble  or  ancient  blood.  Tlie 
Spaniard  is  proud  of  descent,  delights  iu  titles  and  high-sounding 
appellations ;  but  he  is  rarely  petulant,  arrogant,  or  overbearing 
to  tliose  of  inferior  condition,  though  he  holds  them  at  a  distance 
in  matrimonial  allianco.  Tlie  mass  of  the  nation  is  pastoral  or 
agricultural — and  it  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  its  occupation. 
Such  of  the  handicraft  trades  and  arts  as  are  necessar>*  for  the 
common  purpose  of  life,  are  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
the  ingenious  arts  and  grand  iiianufacturcs,  excited  by  the  spirit 
and  conducted  by  th|)  genius  of  speculating  mono[>oly,  have 
hitherto  made  little  progrcjw  iu  Spain:  the  [>eopIe  ure  not,  in 
fact,  the  playthings  of  clianging  fasliion.     The  Spaniard  is  indo- 
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lent,  and  idle  in  common  opinion ;  but,  with  this  indolence  and 
idJencsB,  he  retains  something  within  iiimsolf  whicli  belongs  to  the 
sentiment  of  independence.  Exten^vc  commercial  operations  aro 
little  known  in  Spain;  smugglers,  traffickers,  and  carriers,  aro 
numerous  ovcr)'where. 

But  thougli  the  spirit  of  manufacture,  arta  and  commerce,  as 
the  mover  of  fclio  great  o(>eration3  of  intercourse  amonj;  nations, 
has  made  but  little  comparative  progress  in  Spain,  Spain  lias,  not- 
witlistanding*  raeclianics  and  artizans  in  sufficient  number,  and 
of  sufficient  proficiency,  for  the  puqioaes  of  a  reasonable  people. 
The  Spaniards  have  an  inherent  spirit  of  pride,  a  desire  to  be 
thought  principal ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause,  perhaps,  that  every 
person  who  possesses  a  few  dollars  becomes  a  trafficker  on  his 
own  account,  rather  than  a  subonlinate  part  in  the  machinery 
of  others :  hence  towns  and  villages  abound  witli  hucksters. 
Nothing  is  splendid,  and  little  is  superfluous,  in  the  shofis  of  the 
country-towns  i  but  necessary  things  are  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  great  extent  in  ail  the  districts 
uear  tlie  sea.  The  prevalence  of  it  may  bo  thought  to  mark 
the  eiistcnce  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  indeiwmlence,  manifesting 
an  unwillingness,  abstractedly  from  the  bait  of  gain,  to  U'  con- 
trolled by  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  the  exchetjuer.  The  pea- 
Eantry  of  the  interior  may  be  regarded  generaUy  as  peasantry 
of  the  national  blood,  possessing  national  sentiments,  and  mani- 
festing tlie  lines  of  national  customs  long  inherent ;  the  peasantry 
of  tho .  sea-coasts  and  sea-port  towns,  as  a  mixture  of  uiany 
nations  among  whom  the  marks  of  tlic  genuine  Spanish  cliaracter 
are  more  or  less  obscured,  and  in  many  points  obliterated,  contain 
a  great  ])roportion  of  people  of  prey,  rapacit>us  to  excess,  and 
UJiprincipled  as  any  sea-port  vultures  in  Europe. 

National  elmraotcr  may  be  thought  to  result  from  the 
reiterated  impressions  of  a  series  of  given  causes  acting  on  tlio 
organism  of  diflbrent  divisions  of  the  inlutbitants  of  the  earth, 
whether  presented  casually  by  the  combinations  of  nature,  or 
artiBeially  by  formal  laws  of  institution.  The  fii-st  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  contingencies  of  locality  and  the  forms  of  social  order 
wliicb  obtain  contingently  among  tho  different  divisions  of  the 
race ;  the  second  differs  according  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  the 
institution  wlueh  constitutes  the  fonnal  fabric  of  the  kw.  The 
sen99  which  man  has  attained  of  devotion  to  a  Supreme  13eii>g> 
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wbo  is  the  oauso  of  human  existence,  and  of  the  existence 
orderly  movement  of  all  thin;;«  ^^^thin  the  circle  of  the  univ 
IS  the  principal  bond  which  maintains  human  conduct  in  the  right 
course.  Where  the  sense  of  the  connexion  is  duly  feJt,  and  jtistJy 
estimated  in  all  its  relations,  the  acts  of  man  move  in  harmony, 
and  give  happiness  as  a  result  of  the  act.  Where  the  connexion 
is  not  immediate,  and  where  it  is  not  duly  felt,  the  Deity  being 
veiled  as  it  were  from  the  view  of  the  creature  by  accidental  error, 
or  deliberate  impostiu^,  the  appetites  and  desires  of  animal  nature 
spring  up  suddenly,  assume  superiority,  stimulato  to  action,  and 
bring  error  and  confusion  into  all  the  proceedings  of  life. 

The  remark  now  made  may  perliaps  be  deemed  out  of  place. 
The  author  only  premises  it,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  view 
to  the  cffoct  which  a  perverted  form  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
had,  and  still  has,  on  tlie  moral  and  even  on  the  military  character 
of  the  Sponlsli  nation.  The  character  of  the  population  of  Spain 
has  one  grand  base,  namely,  a  feeling  of  pride  or  self-consequence 
as  Spaniard.  This  character  has  existed  for  long,  and  it  still 
exists;  but  it  has  been  masked  and  perverted  by  a  number  of 
contingencies  from  its  plain  expression.  The  Christian  doctrine 
was  carried  to  Spain  and  difFuscd  to  some  extent  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  the  Cliristian  era ;  but,  as  said  before,  it  was 
not  received  into  Spain,  or  any  other  countrj-  in  Europe  as  a 
national  religion,  until  it  was  comipted  so  as  to  be  subservient  to 
the  secular  purposes  of  tho  state.  The  very  base  of  the  doctrine 
was  thus  subverted.  The  law  of  the  Deity  was  veiled,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  view  of  the  creature  by  the  art  of  man.  Fictions  of 
machinery  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  universal  Creator ; 
or  they  were  interposed,  as  nocessar}'  engines  of  introduction  to 
tlic  throne  of  heaven,  by  a  scheme  of  presumption  and  wickedness 
80  detestable  in  its  nature  tliat  language  cannot  find  a  term 
sufficiently  strong  to  reprobate  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  sup- 
pose hiunan  nature  to  he  so  completely  wicked  as  to  form  the 
deliberate  systems  of  error  and  superstition  that  have  been  en- 
grafted, and  which  still  remain  engrafted  on  the  Christian  doctrine 
by  tlie  machinations  of  the  priests.  Whether  actually  so  or  not, 
it  is  charitable  to  believe  that  the  sacerdotal  devices  have  arisen 
by  accident,  and  grown  to  their  present  magnitude,  as  deceptions 
on  the  imagination  of  tho  deceivers  themselves.  Jesus  Cliriat 
un^'cilcd  the  opcratious  of  the  Creator  to  the  view  of  the  discern- 
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ing  and  reasoning  part  of  the  creation.  The  followers  of  Clrnst, 
who  pretended  to  digest  the  Clirifitian  revelation  into  forms  of 
obBcnancc,  with  a  view  to  aid  or  facilitate  human  devotion,  mis- 
took the  course.  Instead  of  lalwuring  to  remove,  they  seem  to 
have  bboured  to  replace  the  veil,  or  to  bring  man  back  to  idolatry; 
in  other  wordSf  they  endeavoured  to  imprison  the  Deity  ao  to 
speak,  or  to  claim  the  Divine  essence  as  a  property  of  the  priest 
by  class.  The  enormity  of  tho  atttimpt  cannot  Ikj  characterized 
by  common  language ;  and  if  an  apology,  eimilar  to  that  offered 
in  this  place,  l>c  not  admitted  in  palliation  of  what  was  done  by 
the  binhops  of  Borne  and  their  de[>endents,  the  Catholic  fathers 
must  appear  to  those  wlio  think  and  reason  to  he  raonsterB  of  im- 
piety and  arropfance — of  a  degree  of  wickedness  beyond  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  common  mind.  The  sentence  is  a  harsh  one ;  and 
as  hiunan  nature,  which  is  not  bad  in  its  real  constitution,  only 
becomes  bad  hy  accident,  and  only  continues  in  a  Ijad  course  by 
mifitake,  that  is,  misconceptions  of  interest,  it  is  reasonable,  at 
least  it  is  charitable,  to  believe  that  tho  first  step  was  a  step  of 
contingent  error,  and  that  tho  impulse  to  it,  striking  upun  a 
8i)ring  in  hiunan  organisni  which  moved  the  i>assion  of  vanity  and 
eelf-importance,  or  some  otiier  passion  of  self-approbation,  urged 
on  the  course  of  error,  and  that  the  error  thus  laid  was  confirmed 
into  liabit  by  long  practice,  or  by  the  a]tpearance  of  advantages 
which  arise  from  privilege.  The  priesthood  may  bo  supposed  to 
have  acquired  power  in  tSpain  in  the  manner  stated,  that  is,  by 
appropriating  tlio  Deity  to  themselves ;  and,  having  obtained  the 
initiative,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  they  laboured  to  extend 
it ;  and,  as  it  was  extended  according  to  the  law  of  fungous 
growth,  it  established  its  dominion  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
nation  became  a  sacerdotal  creatitm  in  the  Utcral  sense  of  tho 
word.  It  ha<l  no  action  except  through  the  priest ;  and,  as  the 
priest  acted  J)y  imposture  in  pi-oducing  delusion,  tlie  {»eople  were 
precluded  from  a  view  of  the  source  of  moral  truth  and  from 
knowledge  of  themselves.  The  priest,  in  approacliing  the  Deity, 
adapted  a  machinery  of  etiquette,  analogous  to  the  machinery 
which  adjusts  the  ceremony  of  a<lmission  at  the  courts  of  mortal 
prinoea.  The  spirit  of  tlio  Clu-istian  rchgion  was  thus  lost.  The 
idea  tliat  saints  and  other  dead  peraons  have  power  to  intercede 
with  the  Deity  in  behalf  of  Uving  men,  is  absiu'd  to  common  sense. 
It  is  revolting  to  the  reasoning  mind  by  its  impiety,  inasmuch  as 
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it  encourages  an  opinion  tliat  the  justice  of  heaven,  like  the  justice 
of  earthly  courts,  is  capable  of  being  perverted  through  the  in- 
terest or  intercession  of  individuals — saints,  priests,  or  women.  The 
saint  or  tlie  Virj^in  is  tlie  channel  through  which  the  Spaniard 
is  permitted  to  approach  the  Deity.  The  aaint»  as  a  saiiit,  is  a 
fictitious  being ;  and  the  supposition  of  intercession  is  a  fiction 
which  offends  common  sense.  If  there  bo  no  ddilierate  design  of 
imposing  on  credulity  in  the  supposition  of  such  intercession, 
there  is  manifest  ignorance  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
man  and  his  Creator — such  ignorance  as  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  obtain,  and  which  could  not  in  roahty  exist,  if  the 
mind  were  left  to  its  own  simple  o|)eration.  The  Spanish  priest 
rules  all  religious  movements,  veils  the  Deity  by  assmuption, 
obscures  the  source  of  morals,  even  engrafts  his  own  passious 
and  propensities  on  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  thus  ehanges 
it  to  somctliing  analogous  to  himself.  Avarice  is  the  dominant 
vice  of  priests  in  Simin ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  incorporated, 
through  example,  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  common 
man.  Every  Sjianiard  covets  money,  and  many  covet  it  be- 
yond the  common  standard  of  covetousness.  Gold  strikes  its 
infectioa  by  the  medium  of  the  eye,  instigates  to  crime,  namely, 
theft,  robber)-,  and  murder  in  numerous  instances,  by  mere 
ocular  impulse.  Tlie  Spaniard  has  a  propensity  to  game,  with 
a  view  to  gain  money;  ho  has  a  propensity  to  heard,  for  tho 
pleasure  of  hoarding  and  looking  at  the  hoard.  The  propen- 
sities are  different  in  appearance,  they  are  one  in  reality,  that 
is,  different  expressions  of  love  of  money  l)eyond  sufficiency. 
The  Spaniard  apjiroachcs  the  Deity  only  through  tlic  priest, 
devotes  himself  to  the  will  of  the  priest,  whom  he  regards  ns 
his  protector  in  heaven  and  his  shield  against  tho  justice  of  law 
on  earth.  The  church  is  an  inviolable  asylum  for  murderers  and 
assassins ;  the  church  is  tlms  t}Tant  in  Spain,  superior  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  Religion,  or  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  is  that 
alone  which  makes  man  happy;  at  least,  which  preserves  him 
from  the  impression  of  causes  which  lead  to  unliappmess.  Devotion 
to  the  priest,  who  is  an  engine  of  imposture,  is  the  source  of 
moral  degeneracy.  Tho  \'ice  which  proceeds  from  high  authority 
communicates  its  character  to  inferiors :  it  disfigures  nAtions  by 
the  engrafting  of  errors  which  do  not  constitutionally  belonff  to 
them,  and  Spain  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  thus  led  aat 
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The  people  are  enticed  to  (lissimuUtion,  evMi  to  simulilion  by 
example :  they  are  protected  hy  sacerdotal  authority,  and  al)solved 
ty  it  from  crimes  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  common  justice, 
deBerve  the  punishiucnt  of  death. 

Iksides  the  predominant  influence  of  the  priesthood  in  forming 
and  mmlifying  the  moral  character  of  the  inhahitants  of  Spain, 
the  mode  in  which  the  civil  government  was  administered  in  past 
times,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  which  conduced  materially 
to  add  to  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  people.  The  Spanish 
natinn  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  known  Ii1»rty,  not  even  the 
sliadow  of  it,  since  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  they 
had  in  fact  no  distinct  conception  of  it  at  tlie  invasion  of  Napo- 
leon. Ambition  of  conquest  wtis  tlio  passion  of  Charlei<,  as  well 
as  of  Napoleon.  Cupidity  of  money,  as  the  dominant  passion  of 
the  human  race,  filled  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  recruits.  The 
armies  of  Charles  were  mercenar}' ;  the  matoriala,  collected  from 
various  nations,  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  vagabonds.  They  were 
well  trained  to  arms  comparatively — good  prize-fighters — not  patri- 
otic soldiers.  The  successes  of  Charles  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
combinations  in  design  and  force  of  means  produced  by  money, 
rather  than  from  superior  military  skill  and  heroic  courage  in  the 
field.  The  ambition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  then  great. 
It  waned  after  the  time  of  Charles  ;  or  rather,  the  genius  wliich 
is  necessary  to  pve  ambition  a  forward  course  was  lost.  As  the 
Spirit  of  ambition  declined,  the  cupidity  of  money  increased,  with 
an  increase  of  religious  hlgotry  and  jmlitical  imbecility  tliat  even- 
tually brought  the  nation  to  a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  The 
Spanish  possessions  yielded  gold  and  silver  in  abundance.  The 
state  collected  with  rigour :  it  was  notwithstanding  poor,  for  it 
did  not  know  the  base  upon  which  the  system  of  proceeding 
which  amalgamates  riches  with  the  state,  is  laid.  The  Spanish 
government  is  rapacioas  in  its  spirit.  It  pkced  its  revenues 
at  farm,  and  thereby  delegated  the  spirit  of  rapacity  to  all  its 
collectors.  These,  whether  governor,  general,  or  other  magistrate, 
levied  their  salaries,  &:c.  from  the  contingencies  which  occurred 
within  their  jurisdictions.  They  levied  with  a  severity  amounting 
to  extortion,  or  compounded  Avith  a  dereliction  of  principle  which 
offended  noncaty  and  corrupted  morals.  There  wiis  thus  a  train 
of  exaction  throughout  Spain  ;  and,  as  much  latitude  of  discretion 
was  gi>'en  to  the  instruments  of  exactioD,  there  was  much  oppoiv 
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tunity  for  e^'asiou,  for  oppression,  and  for  fraud.  Everything  was 
transacted  through  tlic  deteriorating  operations  of  money ;  and 
it  is  positively  asserted,  that  the  very  troops  who  guArd  the  shores 
against  the  entry  of  contraband  goods,  were,  and  even  are,  on 
BOme  occasioas,  hired  to  unload  a  contraband  cargo,  and  to  pass 
it  safely  into  the  interior.  Few  of  the  lower  officials  refuse  to 
open  a  prohibited  barrier  for  a  bribe  in  gold  or  silver ;  and,  what- 
ever moral  error  may  be  implied  in  the  act,  the  disijcnsation  of 
the  priest  reheves  the  conscience  from  the  idea  of  offence.  The 
£sca]  tyranny  of  the  state,  independently  of  the  chances  of  the 
gain  of  money,  urges  the  individual  to  contraband  trade,  in  revenge, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  an  act  of  arbitrary  oppression ;  and  hence, 
while  the  sea-coasts  of  Spain  arc  more  or  less  in  revolt  against  the 
fiscal  laws  of  the  state,  tlie  basis  of  morality  is  undermined,  truth 
and  faith  everywhere  violated  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  illicit 
gain. 

The  popidation  of  the  different  divisions  of  continnous  soiJa 
manifests  more  or  less  difl'crence  in  osteu^ble  cliantcter;  and 
whether  the  difference  be  constitutional  and  hereditary  in  a  par- 
ticular stock,  or  artificially  formed  by  institution  and  confirmed 
into  habit  by  long  continuance  in  a  given  routine  of  practice,  the 
general  feature  of  difference  is  still  noticeable.  The  S|>auiards  are 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  nations  of  Eiu-ope,  in  so 
far  as  respects  the  possession  of  a  distbictive  peculiarity  of 
ter.  National  diameter  reposes  on  a  general  fundamental 
The  national  act,  however  disguised,  moves  ultimately  on  thft"* 
base ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  act  of  the  Spanisli  nation  may 
be  said  to  move  on  a  base  of  national  pride, — an  opinion  of  s^- 
importance  not  easily  sejiarated  from  a  Spanish  mind.  It  was 
tius  sentiment  of  national  pride,  stimulated  to  action  by  circum- 
stances, which  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  sustain  the  dogca  of 
Saguntum  in  former  times,  and  of  Saragosa  and  Geroua  in  the 
present ;  in  short,  which  roused  and  brnuglit  out  the  moimtain- 
population  in  bands  against  the  formidable  Napoleon,  when  the 
country  was  iu  a  manner  abandoned  to  itself.  The  Spaniards  ars 
not.  people  who  act  suddenly  and  blintUy  from  tlie  impulse  of 
passion.  They  are  not  hasty;  but,  when  roused  by  insult,  they 
are  not  easily  appeased.  They  conceal  their  resentment  of  injury 
on  many  occasions;  they  do  not  forget  their  revenge  on  any. 
They  appear  to  bo  subdued ;  they  recoil  and  revenge  when  not 
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expected.  They  are  slow  in  their  movements^  mili(Aiy  or  other ; 
but  they  arc  pereevcring  in  their  purposes  once  they  arc  formed. 
The  recoil,  in  resentment  of  injury,  is  often  long  delayed  by  the 
Spaniard :  when  it  comes  it  ia  rarely  incomplete,  inasmuch  ns 
it  is  the  execution  of  a  design  well  inaturod  by  reflection — not 
a  bant  of  passion.  The  Spaniard  is  boastful,  or  speaks  in  the 
supcrlatire  degree  as  a  soldier.  He  is  not  open  and  prom])t  in 
action  as  a  man  of  simple  courage,  but  be  adheres  to  his  purpose 
through  diHiculties  and  cGsguises  with  much  obstinac}',  insoniuch 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  mind  of  a  Spaniard  is  com- 
pletely subdued.  He  has  good  intellectual  capacity  where  he  ia 
at  liberty  to  exercise  it,  a  peculiar  nit  and  humour,  an  apparent 
simplicit)-,  and  at  the  same  time  an  acute  and  shrewd  o1>serva- 
tioQ,  with  a  strong  bias  to  his  interests  in  all  his  nmntpuTres. 
He  docs  not  appear,  as  now  said,  to  have  that  prompt  and 
forward  courage  which  darts  boldly  on  the  enemy;  he  roquirea 
an  object  in  a  forwanl  {v)sitio[i  to  solicit,  or  an  instigation  in 
the  rear  to  urge  to  the  advance. 

The  labi>uring  peasant  of  Spain  diifers  from  the  bbuuring 
pcftsant  of  most  countries  in  Europe.  He  hires  himself  for  a 
given  time  and  for  a  given  purpose ;  but  he  is  not  a  mere  drudge 
for  daily,  monthly,  or  yearly  wages.  He  reserves  a  portion  of  his 
liberty  for  bimsclf,  and  caimot  be  counted  on  for  continuing  to 
labour  for  other  men's  pleasures  or  profit.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
trust,  where  he  accepts  a  charge:  the  Spanish  house-menial  is 
generally  an  outcast,  maniresttng  a  strong  dL-position  to  pilfer. 
The  Spanish  male  is  sedate,  slow  and  rcsen*ed  ;  the  female  ia 
cheetftil  in  temper,  prompt  and  energetic  in  manner,  exhibiting 
©vorywhcre,  even  in  mountain -villages,  an  elasticity  of  character 
and  facility  of  address  peculiar  to  Spam.  The  male  has  somo- 
tliing  of  the  air  of  a  cavalier ;  tlio  female  lus  the  grace  and 
cJeganoe  of  tlie  inmate  of  a  court.  The  rustic  female,  in  the 
tmtp  <rml  of  a  theatre  at  a  bidl-fight,  has  an  appearance  of 
]M){isb  and  good  breeding,  as  if  she  were  of  the  liigh  blood  of 
£an>pc.  She  is  captivating  at  first  sight,  but  is  little  instructed 
in  knowle<lgc  l>eyond  the  knowledge  of  the  coyrtezan,  and  docs 
not  ap]>ear  to  possess  or  to  cultivate  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
female  character  which  excite  the  permanent  love  and  esteem 
of  the  other  sex.  Her  mind  is  ordinarily  filled  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  priest ;  her  life  ^>ent  iu  amorous  intrigue,  rehgious 
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or   other  devotwlness — in  a  word,   she  is  a  sjTcn  in   youth,  a 
harpy  hi  old  age. 

As  Spain  is  a  country  of  considerable  extent,  the  people  of 
its  different  districts  sliew  considcrabb  variety  in  aspect  of  coun- 
tenauce,  aiid  more  or  less  difference  iii  inauuer  and  habit ;  they 
consequently  may  be  supposed  to  have  more  or  less  fitness  for 
wai*  according  to  difference  of  locality.  In  some  provinces  they 
are  comparatively  low  in  stature,  compact  and  well  knit  in  their 
joints,  hardy  in  I'rame,  and  capalde  of  enduring  great  fetigue. 
They  are  of  good  stature,  erect  figure,  light  body  and  long  fork 
in  others,  consequently  well  calculated  for  services  which  require 
force  as  well  as  expedition.  They  are  upon  the  whole  good  as 
mere  military  materials,  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe — superior 
to  many.  Tlie  Spaniards  are  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
patient  in  toil  and  persevering  in  purposes.  Fanoiiior  in  their 
ordinarj'  occupations  with  mucli  of  what  occurs  in  war,  they  are 
in  a  manner  at  home  in  the  field,  and  on  that  account  less  Uable 
to  suffer  in  their  health  by  the  contingencies  of  severe  campaigns, 
tliau  the  over-fed  peasantry'  of  fertile  countries,  or  the  masses 
of  refuse  which  will  fill  tlie  ranks  of  armies  from  manufacturing 
towns  in  time  of  war. 

The  Spanish  army  had  its  day  of  renown,  even  as  a  regular 
army.  It  has  been  in  the  ^hade  for  some  time  jiast,  not  from 
deterioration  of  the  material,  but  firom  the  operation  of  causes 
which  counteract  tlic  national  spirit,  and  do  not  ^supply  its  place 
by  a  correct  system  of  mechanical  training.  The  Spaniards  have 
peculiar  national  properties.  They  are  devote<l  to  their  country 
by  a  feeling  of  pride ;  they  are  deliberate  in  their  councils,  deter- 
mined in  their  purposes  once  they  arc  formed.  Tlioir  natural 
habits  are  not  remote  from  those  of  military  life ;  and  in  physical 
power,  and  physical  endurance  of  toil,  they  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  military 
preeminence  of  the  Spaniard  is  fouud  principally  in  the  defence 
of  positions;  and,  as  the  defence  of  position,  implying  the  defoace 
of  the  native  crmntrj*,  is  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  war,  and 
that  alone  which  the  Spanish  nation  regards  as  warrantable  and 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  Spain,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  a 
primary  object  \rith  the  reformed  Si)amards,  while  they  pretend 
to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  right,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  things  with  rigour,  so  that  they  may  attxiio  to  a  know- 
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\ediXG  of  principles  with  accuracy,  throupfh  which  the  end,  pur- 
sued with  discretion,  may  !«  attaincn]  with  certjiinty  and  effect 
by  BkUl  and  courage.  The  chief  renown  of  the  Spaniards  has 
arisen  at  all  times  from  defence  of  position,  or  from  maiutain- 
ingr  a  combat  with  fire-arms  at  a  given  distance,  and  under 
protection  of  something  hke  a  bulwark.  The  ordinarj-  courage 
sinks  at  the  presentation  of  a  pistol ;  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
would  not  be  proiif  at  tlio  near  presentation  of  a  firelock.  It 
is  firm  against  the  naked  point,  at  least  the  point  of  a  sword 
or  dagger — the  writer  cannot  pretend  to  state  the  resolution 
and  constancy  with  which  it  sustains  the  cliargc  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Spaniards  do  not  appear  to  be  people  of  the  common  herd, 
who  may  be  moulded  into  any  form  the  tactician  chooses,  and 
broui^ht  to  that  state  of  iK-riection  in  maehine-lLke  movement, 
which  explodes  a  given  number  of  rounds  from  tlio  firelock, 
advances  in  regular  order  by  word  of  command,  and  retires 
from  the  conflict  with  the  same  indifference  as  from  a  day  of 
common  field-exercise.  They  may  be  made  soldiers;  but  it 
must  be  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  ditferent  from  that  of 
fear  acting  on  brute  matter. 

It  belongs  to  the  tactician,  who  fumis  troops  for  military 
aervjce,  to  study  the  character  of  tlie  subject  physically  and 
morally,  to  train  and  put  toj^ctlier  according  to  powers  and 
capacities ;  aud  it  jiarticularly  belongs  to  generals  to  apply  the 
mstrument,  when  thus  fonned,  to  the  point  of  attack  in  the 
manner  by  which  it  may  best  act  witli  advantage.  It  lias  not 
fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  meet  with  this  good 
fortune.  The  national  spirit  has  been  insulttHl  for  a  long  time 
pa-st  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  as  the  guard  and 
truest  dependence  of  the  throne ;  and  in  the  late  war  the  nation 
was  not  thought  equal  to  its  own  defence.  The  niilitar)-  force 
was  in  luarmer  disorganized  when  Napoleon  invaded  Spain ;  the 
rk  of  war  wtis  consequently  soon  done.  It  was  only  when  the 
eminent  was  dissolved  and  the  nation  had  no  leader,  that 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  peopio  doveloiwd  itself,  Uut  as  the 
patriotism  of  tlie  Spaniards  was  not  allowed  by  crowned  heads 
and  the  ])rivileged  classes  to  go  to  its  own  issue,  consequently  the 
Spanish  troops,  aa  not  principal  in  their  own  cause,  were  little 
esteemed  during  the  whole  of  the  peniasular  contest.  The 
Spaniards,   notwitlmtaudiug  the  contempt  iu  which  they  ^-cre 
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held  by  their  protectors,  gave  proof  of  ansiibdued  spirit.  The 
guerilla  partie.4  destroyed  the  invaders  in  multitudes ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  a  nuun  cause  of  their  expulsiou.  The  organized  troops 
of  Spain  fought  by  theniselvea,  or  were  present  in  the  field  with 
their  allies.  They  appear  to  liavc  been  capricious  in  tenipcr, 
even  when  tUey  fought  by  themselves;  their  energy  was  rarely 
coasi)icuoti3,  for  the  leaders  were  without  geuius,  and  iiK'apable 
of  animating  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  soldier.  In  the 
otlier  case,  they  were  the  inferior  instrument,  where  they  ou^ 
to  have  been  the  first:  their  pride  was  offended,  and  they  were 
lukewiurm  where  tliey  ought  to  have  been  ardent  as  flame. 
They  had  not  justice  done  them  in  training,  for  their  chafso- 
tcr  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  and  known.  They  had 
no  advantage  of  being  lirought  into  the  field  under  a  national 
leader  of  prominent  character;  for  Spain,  unlike  countries  in 
revolution,  tlid  not  produce  a  single  general,  except  some  few 
guerilla  cluefs.  These  wore  not  only  zealous,  but  they  were 
skilful  as  partizans,  and  revengeful  as  people  personally  offended. 
The  constitution  of  1812  was  formed  in  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand ;  it  was  rejected  by  him  when  he  returned  to  Spain ;  and 
it  was  imposed  upon  him  in  the  year  1820,  chiefly  tlu^ugh 
the  efforts  of  troops  who  were  in  preparation  for  foreign  senice. 
These,  whetlier  di^usatisfied  \\'ith  the  nature  of  the  intended  ser- 
vice, namely,  the  office  of  combatting  the  rising  liberties  of 
America,  or  animated  with  the  patriotic  desire  of  aiding  in 
giving  a  free  and  rational  constitution  to  their  coimtry,  oinced 
much  good  sense,  temper,  and  humanity,  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  enterprize.  Their  conduct  impressed  the  writ^ 
who  was  in  Spain  at  the  time,  with  sentiments  of  respect  foe 
the  revolutionary  chiefs,  as  it  gave  him  reason  to  think  thai 
the  people  of  Spain  were  not  the  pla^'thinga  of  ferocious  and 
savage  passions.  Cadiz  and  the  IfHa  dc  Leon  were  tho  sceao 
of  the  insurrectionary  explosion ;  the  province  of  xVndalusia  wiL 
the  field  of  wliat  may  be  called  the  campaign.  The  royal  gfflifl^^H 
who  commanded  at  AJgesiras,  was  ordered  to  assemble  a  foree 
at  or  near  C^iiclana.  A  detaclmient  of  tho  patriot  inaurgenU 
under  Colonel  Biego,  not  quite  two  thousand  in  number,  left 
the  Isla,  made  its  way  through  tho  country,  and  entered  AJge- 
siras in  the  absence  of  tho  commandant,  O^Donnel.  The  pcopfe 
of  Algcsiras  received  Colonel  Riego  favourably ;  but  his  situft- 
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Hon  was  precarious,  anrl  he  <lid  not  renmrn  long  atnona;  tliem. 
The  royal  general,  O'Dounel,  had  a  superior  force  in  movo- 
ment;  and  Kiejro,  not  considering  it  to  be  sale  or  proper  to 
remain  Ion;;  in  one  place,  moved  to  San  Hoque,  and  from  San 
Koquc  to  i^Ialaga.  His  rear-guard  was  attacked  on  its  \iay 
to  Malag;a,  and  he  lost  some  men.  Threatened  by  superior 
cumbers,  be  abandoned  Malaga ;  but  maintained  himself  in  the 
Bttong  grouDda  in  the  south  parts  of  Andalusia,  until  the  cotmtry 
declared  itself  for  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1812. 

The  appearance  of  lliego  struck  the  writer  with  sympathy  and 
rc^ct.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming,  tliou^htful  and  ro- 
eerved ;  in  fact>  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  something  within 
him.  He  was  close  in  council :  no  one  knew  wliat  ho  meant 
to  do;  but  all  wero  ready  to  follow  him  to  death — in  the  then 
langoage  of  the  day.  Riego  was  aware  at  the  time  he  passed 
iimnigh  San  Roque  that  his  situation  was  a  dangerous  ono— 
almost  a  desperate  one ;  for  he  liad  doubts,  or,  ratlier,  Uttlo  hopes 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and  without 
that  his  destruction  was  certain.  K«fuge  among  the  mountains 
was  before  liim ;  but  he,  it  is  presumed,  revolted  from  the  idea  of 
hiding  himself  in  fastncssoB,  as  a  measure  unbecoming  the  cliarac- 
terof  a  man  who  had  taken  arms  to  give  liberty  to  his  coimtry. 

The  royal  and  the  revolted  troops  were  part  of  the  same 
army.  They  hati  l>ecn  selected  for  a  particular  ser%ice ;  and  they 
bad  the  apfbcaranee  of  having  been  well  selected.  They  wero 
well  equipped  and  well  accoutred :  not  so  gilded,  or  so  minutely 
punctilious  in  manual  and  manQ?uvrc,  as  the  high-dre8se<l  bat- 
talions of  tJio  professed  military  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  they 
were  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  field ;  and  the 
economical  arrangements,  in  so  far  as  the  author  was  able  to 
see,  were  substantial,  and  good  for  a  soldier.  The  royal  troopa 
did  not  appear  to  bo  discontented ;  but  tliey  testified  no  anima- 
tion, and  w  ould  have  been  pronounced  at  once,  by  an  indifferent 
spectator,  to  be  luke^vann.  The  patriot  or  insurgent^  though 
tiieir  situation  was  not  one  of  promise  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
were  cheerful  and  animated,  iaspired  to  enthusiasm,  according 
to  appearance,  by  tlie  importance  of  the  cause  in  wliich  they 
were  engaged.  The  patriot  song,  though  not  of  the  first  claaa 
of  merit  as  the  expression  of  an  electrified  mind,  made  imprcs- 
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sion  on  the  soldier  as  sung  by  himself:  it  v.T\si  difficult  to  p 
ceive  ita  operation  oii  the  townsman  or  peasant.  Tlic  peasant 
of  the  south  part  of  Andalusia  is  of  a  stately  and  formal  exte- 
rior. PId  is  reserved,  and  it  is  not  easy,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
to  read  his  coimtonancc;  but  here  it  seemed  to  betray  him,  in 
fi{»te  of  himself.  He  was  not  transported  with  joy;  but  his 
sombre  countenance  was  enlivened  so  as  to  indicate  feelings  of 
inward  satisfaction.  The  followers  of  Riego  complained  of  the 
apathy  of  the  people  of  Andalusia,  and  the  indifferent  speo- 
tator  might,  perhajw,  be  disposed  to  join  with  them  in  their 
censure;  but,  in  considering  the  subject  dispassionately,  he  would, 
it  is  presumed,  be  more  inclined  to  applaud  discretion  than  to 
ccasuro  want  of  feeling.  Spain  liad  not  been  permitted  in  recent 
times  to  look  at  the  principles  of  national  government,  and  Spa- 
niards do  not  perhaps  think  much  on  the  subject.  The  people 
of  Andalusia,  though  not  vociferous,  were  evidently  enlivened 
by  the  hopes  of  something  which  they  only  knew  by  name ;  but 
they  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  and  they  were 
slow  to  commit  themselves  in  expressing  joy.  They  were  not 
politicians,  but  they  had  good  sense ;  and  were  ao  far  acquainted 
with  human  history  as  to  know  that  common  revolution  is  rarely 
any  other  tlian  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  tyrant  to  another. 
The  constitution  of  1812  was  not,  it  is  admitted,  a  constitution 
for  a  people  who  liad  not  attained  to  a  true  view  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  but  there  were  hopes  that,  if  it  were  allowed  to  act,  the 
condition  of  Spain  and  SjMiniards  might  be  ameliorated  by  the 
effect  of  its  operations.  The  Cortes,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had  an  host  of  insidious  enemies  to  combat  in  the  fathers  of 
the  Clmrch,  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  potentates  of  Eurojie,  tlio 
king,  and  the  nobles;  and  the  constituent  Cortes,  unfortunately, 
bad  not  gone  to  the  true  base  of  legislation,  which  alone  is 
that  which  could  have  supported  them.  The  attempt  to  do  9D 
would  have  been  deemed  revolution  direct ;  and,  as  such,  A 
heresy  in  European  politics.  The  partial  legislative  refonn  wis 
therefore  adopted.  It  pruned,  but  it  did  n(»t  eradicate  evils: 
and  if  it  eventually  succeed  iu  giving  a  good  and  stable  govem- 
ment  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the  experiment  may  be  justly  held 
as  the  greatest  of  human  achievements  that  history  records.  The 
roots  of  error  were  permitted  to  remain— in  compliment  to  those 
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to  whom  no  complimpnt  was  due:  they  will  bud,  and  perhaps 
l)ear  ihe  fruit  of  confusion,  iu  spite  of  the  counteraction  of  the 
Cortes. 

The  abo\'e  remarks,  «m  the  military  character  of  S|)iiniard.s, 
were  wTitten  in  Spain  in  the  year  1820,  some  time  after  the 
constitution  of  1S12  had  been  accepted  by  Ferdinand.  There 
was  then  a  hope,  though  not  a  contidcnt  one,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  would  be  ameliorated  by  the  labours  of  the 
constituent  Cortes;  and,  though  the  constitution  could  not  be 
said  to  be  built  on  a  sound  base,  it  was  not  iiu|Kissible  but  that 
it  might  have  done  good,  had  the  king  been  honci^t.  Spain,  it 
may  be  remarlted,  had  been  long  and  deeply  diseased  as  a 
political  state;  and,  in  this  state,  it  presented  itself  as  an 
easy  prey  to  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  and  unprincipled 
conqueror.  The  country  was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  emperor 
of  France — the  government  was  dissolved—the  king  was  carried 
away  captive — and  a  new  dynasty  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 
The  act  of  aggression,  contrived  by  treacher)'  and  executed  by 
force,  directly  insiUted  the  people  of  Spain;  and,  as  Spaniards 
are  susceptible  of  affront,  and  strongly  revengeful  of  injuries 
which  offend  their  pride,  the  mass  of  the  people  rose  up  in 
resistance,  and  niado  war  upon  the  usurper.  They  hoped  to 
rescue  their  country  from  foreign  rule ;  and,  that  they  might 
presen-e  it  when  rescued,  they  attempted  to  frame  a  system  of 
law  and  government  for  its  effective  protection  in  future.  Whe- 
ther the  persons  %vho  assumed  the  office  of  framing  a  constitu- 
tion for  Spain  did  not  see  the  base  on  which  alone  political 
constitutions  can  move  with  liannony  and  effect,  or  whether  they 
were  not  permitted  to  look  at  it,  and  to  act  on  it  by  command- 
ing circumstances,  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  being  laid 
on  a  true  and  simple  base,  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature, 
was  laid  on  a  base  of  artificial  excrescences ;  namely,  rank, 
property,  and  privilege,  the  product  of  tho  fraud  and  violence 
of  former  times,  and  as  such  vitiated  and  unfit.  It  is  not  licroby 
noeant  to  insinuate  that  tho  intention  of  the  Cortes  was  other- 
wise than  good ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  memlK-rs 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  they 
relate  to  man,  to  become  legislators  for  a  disturbed  country; 
or,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  bold  to  act  on  their  own  know- 
ledge, in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  others.     The  constitution 
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ysnB  framed  in  the  name,  and  as  it  were  under  tlie  authority, 
of  the  captive  kiug.  It  limittd  liis  royal  powei*;  wliieli  did 
not  please  him  when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  hia  return  to 
Spain,  It  was  called  representative;  as  8ucli>  it  implied  an 
exercise  of  mind  and  freedom  of  tlmikiug — a  privilege  which  had 
been  long  denied  to  the  S[janiBh  people.  The  ioflueuce  of  the 
king,  priests,  and  nohles,  wn.s  diminished  by  the  laws  of  the 
constitution  of  1812;  but,  iniprovidently  it  may  be  added,  a 
sufficiency  of  influence  was  lefl  to  tlicm  to  he  mischierouB,  if 
tiiey  M'Gre  so  disposed.  The  measure  of  curtaiUncnt  was  unwiee. 
The  Curtes  ought  to  have  known,  that  taking  away  a  little 
irritates  as  much  as  taking  away  the  whole.  It  is  obvious  to 
demonstration,  in  the  history  of  maukiud.  that  power  has  xk) 
gratitude ;  and  the  fact  is  continued  in  recent  events  in  Spain. 
The  king,  priests,  aud  nobles,  whose  powers  were  only  very 
gently  curbed,  were  irritated  to  excess;  aud  they  pmisued  the 
Cortes  to  vengeance,  througli  the  influence  wliicli  was  unwisely 
lefl  to  tliem  by  the  laws  of  the  constitution. 

Tlie  constitution  of  1  SI  2  was  formally  accepted  by  King  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  month  of  March  1820.  lie  tlien  swore  to  obsorve 
the  conditions  of  it ;  he  plotted,  from  the  instaut  he  had  sworn, 
in  what  manner  he  might  best  overturn  it.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  constitution  is  weak  as  an  instrument  of  government  to  rule 
a  people,  who  can  scarcely  Ije  said  to  have  a  moral  principle, 
or  a  religion,  except  the  will  of  a  domineering  priest ;  it  was 
inefficient  in  its  operations,  as  coimteracted  by  the  king  or  chief 
executive.  But  though  weak,  the  Spanisli  constitution  cannot 
with  any  justice  be  said  to  be  wicked.  It  uisultcd  or  oflended 
no  otlier  indopeudont  people ;  and  it  was  so  specious  in  its  pro- 
mises of  security  and  happiness,  that  Naples  and  Portugal  were 
induced  to  imitate  it ;  but  they  copied  it,  in  so  lar  as  is  com- 
monly  known,  without  any  officious  interference  on  tlie  part  of 
Spain.  Its  measures  were  moderate,  intended  to  remove  an 
inveterate  disease  without  a  strong  remody.  U  failed;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  might  liave  succeeiled,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  had  SjKiia  Ixien  left  wholly  to  itself;  for  there  was  reaaoo 
to  expect  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  might  have  been  so  opened 
as  to  attain  a  liberal  aud  general  view  of  things  in  the  couree 
of  time,  and  tliat  the  counteraction  of  kings,  priests,  and  nobleSi 
as   unavailing,    nould   have    eventually   subsided.     This   erent 
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appears  to  have  been  dreaded  by  the  dub  of  sovcreipfiw  who 
impioiialy  aaaume  the  iiUo.  of  Holy  Alliance^  and  who  arc  (^nly 
leagoed  to  banish  human  liberty  from  tho  face  of  Europe.  The 
French  army  acted  aa  the  vanguard  of  this  sacrilegious  com- 
biziation,  and  restored  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power,  without  much 
Uoodshed.  but  with  an  eternal  j^tain  on  their  ow'u  character. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  constitution  of  the  Spanidi 
Cortes  was  an  efficient  instrument  of  goN-onunent  for  a  cor- 
npted  state.  Its  ameliorating  power  was  weak;  and  it  did  not 
distinctly  and  clearly  open  to  public  view  the  true  source  of 
tuonds.  The  priest,  with  bin  legends  of  fable  and  imposture, 
WM  fltill  the  instructor  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  my  to  what  object  liis  instructions  ordinarily  tended.  The 
Gortes,  constituent  and  administering,  was  evidently  deficient  in 
promptitude  and  energy  of  action.  Spain,  tliough  fertile  of  good 
sense,  discretion,  and  hberality,  was  singularly  barren  of  genius, 
or  that  bold  and  electric  spirit  which  sees  by  intiutiou,  and 
acts  without  lialancing  by  grains  of  reasoning.  The  t^ituatioa 
in  which  the  Cortes  were  pUced  was  ouc,  it  must  be  admitted, 
of  great  difficulty;  and  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  middle 
course  is  tho  worst  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  members  of  it  compromised  tlie  lULtion  and  thcmficlves 
to  destruction,  through  reverence  for  the  name  of  a  perjured 
king.  There  was  evidence  before  tho  Cortes,  sufficient  it  is 
fveflomed  for  legal  proof,  that  Ferdinand  was  false,  and  tluit 
many  of  Uie  nobles,  and  almost  ail  the  priests,  were  acting 
trGacherou.sly  against  the  state  of  which  they  ^\'ere  a  part»  uud 
to  which  they  Jiad  sworn  fidelity.  \Vith  this  conviction,  and 
it  was  no  half  conviction,  the  nation,  or  the  Cortes  as  tho 
organ  of  tlie  nation,  were  justifiable,  and  would  have  been  jus- 
tiiied,  ia  the  most  rigorous  court  of  law,  to  suspend  the  royal 
function,  to  strip  tlie  nobles  of  tlieir  rank  and  pnvileges,  to 
confine  the  priests  to  their  monasteries,  to  proclaim  tho  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  to  dilfuse  tho  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
o\'er  li^pain,  as  the  true  code  of  human  lil^erty  and  human 
morab.  The  moasiu«  proposed  implies  revolution ;  but  revolu- 
tion was  the  only  means  that  could  have  saved  Spam;  and 
it  was  a  measure  not  only  justifietl,  but  commanded  by  neces- 
sity, when  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  foreign  force  for  tho 
puipo»c  avowed.    Hevolution  was  the  anchor  of  hope  in  .Spain ; 
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but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  could  not  liave  been  easy  to 
give  it  effect.  The  Spaniards,  whether  througli  inhereut  property 
of  constitution,  or  through  long  subjection  to  a  brutalizing  priest- 
hood, are  ileficient  in  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  kindles  into 
flame  at  the  electric  breath  of  lilxjrty.  Tliey  are  proud  as  Spa- 
niards; but  they  are  not  acutely  Bensible  to  encroachment  on 
their  riglits  as  independent  men.  Their  pride  of  independence  was 
obscured,  or  suffocated,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  training  ])riest  r 
and,  as  sucli,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  convinced  them 
by  arguments  of  reason,  that  men  are  constitutionally  equal  to 
each  other.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  it  must  be  confessed 
vas  difficult ;  but  if  a  proper  view  of  it  coidd  have  been  given  to 
the  .Spanish  people;  and  had  the  idea  }>een  jiroperly  presented 
to  them,  that  the  soil  of  Spain  was  their  inheritance,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  would  have  risen  as  one  man  to  defend 
it — without  bribe  of  money,  and  without  swening  from  the  laud- 
able act  through  unworthy  motives.  And  moreover,  if  they  liad 
felt  the  power  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  they 
would  have  bucn  men  within  themselves — with  courage  on  prin- 
ciple to  maintain  the  sphere  in  which  they  bad  been  placed  by  the 
universal  Creator,  but  with  no  will  and  no  courage  to  encroach 
on  the  sphere  of  others.  That  implies  violation  of  the  law  of 
justice,  whicli  a  true  Christian  will  not  violate  to  attain  tlic  highest 
point  of  human  elevation. 

The  French  penetrated  to  the  south  of  Spain,  without  meet- 
ing with  anything  which  desenes  the  name  of  resistance,  except 
in  Catalonia.  They  entered  Spain  under  the  shield  of  the  priest, 
and  with  their  hands  full  of  gold— a  [irotection  and  aid  which 
availed  them  more  than  courage  and  skill  in  war.  The  opinion  of 
tlie  priest  rules  widely  in  Spain;  and  few  Spaniards  have  courage 
to  resist  a  bribe  in  hanl  money.  These  auxiliaries,  with  the 
treachery  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army,  made  the  Frenrli 
conquest  an  easy  one.  The  Cortes  was  not  decisive.  It  talked 
well,  loudly  and  speciously ;  but  it  did  not  act  boldly  and  promptly; 
not  it  is  presumed  from  want  of  patriotism,  or  even  from  want 
of  courage,  but  from  want  of  genius  for  action.  The  Guerilla 
parties  did  something;  and  Mina,  the  chief  of  Guerillas,  did  a 
great  deal.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  alone  can  save 
Spain  from  degradation ;  but  he  has  given,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  yet  give,  proof  that  all  Spaniards  are  not  worthless. 
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If  what  is  aud  of  him  be  true,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  Wallace 
and  Scandor  Beg  as  a  patriot  and  enterjjrizing  man. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  trooi>s  of  the  lino  has  disap- 
pointed tlie  expectations  of  many.  There  is  cause  to  regret  their 
uselessncss;  but.  if  things  be  considered  in  their  reasons,  there 
is  not  much  cause  to  be  surpriseil  at  what  has  liappened.  Spain, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mintl,  has  not  been  a  military  power  for  a 
long  series  of  years;  and  the  natives  of  Spain  have  not,  moreover, 
been  the  chief  ruilitory  trust  uf  the  kingdom,  even  in  recent 
times.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  tliat  the 
imUtary  character  was  not  held  in  esteem  ;  and  as  such,  had  httle 
chance  to  be  eminent.  Good  sense  is  common;  but  military 
genius,  or  genius  of  prompt  action,  is  in  a  manner  denied  to  the 
people  of  that  country :  under  tyranny  they  dare  not  permit  the 
mind  to  aspire.  ^Vhen  the  constitution  of  1S12  was  accepted 
and  proclaimed  in  IS^O,  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that,  as  the  nation 
was  in  some  degree  renovated,  the  military  spirit  would  have 
declared  itself  strongly,  and  military  organization  would  have  been 
studied  in  its  principles,  so  that  a  system  of  tactic  and  discipline, 
such  as  is  best  calculated  for  defence,  whicli  was  tlie  avowed 
object  of  Si>ain,  wnuld  have  been  laid  on  a  true  basis,  and  con- 
ducted sj'stematically  to  something  like  perfection.  The  writer 
cannot  pretend  to  say  what  has  been  done  on  this  head ;  but  it  is 
unfortunately  proved  that,  whatever  may  liave  been  attem])ted, 
nothing  useful  has  Ijeen  effected.  The  king  was  averse  from  the 
constitution;  and  it  could  not  be  expected,  even  if  he  had  capacity 
to  institute  the  organization  of  military  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  constitution  which  he  had  accepted  and  sworn  to  defend, 
tliat  he  would  encourage  the  prosecution  of  it  while  ho  was 
actually  plotting  to  overturn  it.  These,  namely,  the  want  of  truth 
in  the  king,  and  the  lack  of  militarj-  spirit  and  military  genius 
among  the  people,  were  impediments  to  tlie  formation  of  a  new 
military  system ;  but  besides  these,  the  Spaniards,  if  the  author 
has  read  their  character  rightly,  arc  not  subjects  to  bo  moulded 
into  common  miUtarj*  form  by  ordinary  tacticians.  Frederick 
of  Pms&ia  himself,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  failed,  if  he  had 
apphcd  his  principle  to  Spaniards.  Spaniards  have  caprices  and 
pecuharities  which  require  to  be  studied  in  order  to  be  knonn ; 
and,  when  known,  to  be  applied  to  purpose  by  science  and  im- 
pulse of  genius.     Kucruita  were  brought  together,  and  arranged 
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into  regiments  of  the  lioe  on  the  present  occasion.  They  were 
probably  drilled  carefully  to  common  manoeuvre  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  animated  with  the  feelings  of  national 
soldiers.  They  saw  the  constitution  only  imperfectly  ;  they  were 
not  anialpunated  with  it,  and  (hd  not  generally  perliaps  feel  the 
true  electric  spirit  of  national  liberty.  Hence  there  may  be  cattse 
to  think  tliat  they  were  deteriorated,  rather  tlian  im]>roved,  by 
their  military  training  and  militar}'  habits.  The  eye  was  taken 
from  the  countr}'  by  incorporating  the  peasant  with  a  stipendiary 
class,  and  nothing  was  substituted  in  its  place  calculated  to  com- 
mand attention.  The  Spanish  soil  had  1)een  long  barren  of 
military  genius  capable  of  animating  the  soldier  to  national  enter- 
prizCf  or  of  implantinc;  in  him  a  lu-inciple  of  honour  which 
preserves  from  degradation.  The  troops  not  well  drilled,  or  not 
perfect  in  tactic  so  as  to  act  in  the  field  as  a  niiUtaiy  machine, 
were  exposed,  by  contingencies,  to  the  operation  of  \'arious  causes 
which  are  calculated  to  tarnish  honour.  They  were  ill  paid ;  and, 
in  want  of  bread,  they  were  tempted  to  tamper  with  their  duty 
for  money  to  buy  it.  They  had  not  the  honour  of  soldiers  ;  and 
they  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  degraded  portion 
of  the  Spanish  nation ;  consequently  the  event  which  has  recently 
taken  place,  in  so  far  as  it  de[XJnded  on  the  regular  army,  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  bo  ditterent  from  what  it  has  been. 

Ferdinand  is  restored  to  absolute  power.  The  constitution  of 
1812  is  annidlcd,  and  a  new  order  of  things  lias  begun,  or  is 
about  to  begin.  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  wliat  may  be 
the  result  of  the  new  order ;  but  it  is  i>lain  that  a  cloud  of  horror, 
blootlshed,  and  miser)-,  hangs  over  Spain,  anil  threatens  to  deso- 
late the  country.  The  Spaniards  liave  not  perhaps  had  as  yet 
a  true  view  of  human  rights  and  lilwrtics;  but  the  word  is 
amongst  them,  nnd  will  not,  it  is  presiuiied,  be  last.  Ferdinand 
is  faithless,  vindictive,  and  insolent ;  but,  blinded  by  passions  and 
prejudices,  he  is  not  wise.  His  counsellors,  if  opinion  can  be 
formed  by  the  acts  of  the  regency,  are  absolutely  imbocilo ;  and 
from  this  it  may  lie  concluded,  that  if  a  hostile  collision  again 
talie  place  between  the  patriots  and  the  king,  the  king  will  fall ; 
for  his  late  conduct  most  have  undeceives]  tlic  most  stupid  of 
his  subjects,  that  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of  trust :  he  is  both 
wicked  and  wortldcss. 

The  present  is  the  most  important  era,  in  so  far  as  regsrds 
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the  hum&D  race,  that  stands  in  the  recortb  of  history.  Man  has 
been  a  prey  to  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tho  pre- 
sent time.  Individuals  have  overran  tbo  earth,  slaughtered  the 
people  without  mercy,  or  red  need  them  to  slavery  by  force ;  but 
these  acta  were  {generally  the  actn  of  individuals.  The  present 
age  witnesKS  Mtmethini^  more  impudent,  and  more  complioatcdly 
wicked  than  the  atteuipta  of  former  times.  A  club  of  Euroi)ean 
loDf^  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  human  race  to  tho 
condition  of  cattle,  to  extinguish  tlic  human  miud,  and  to  make 
the  human  carcase  the  property  of  an  individual  for  Iiis  pleasures 
and  purposes.  The  act  is  declared.  It  is  a  deUherate  act  and 
firm  resolve  of  Christian  princes ;  and,  hi.'pocritically  as  it  may  be 
clothed  in  language,  it  implies,  in  the  wTiter'a  opinion,  rebellion 
direct  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  if  the  Creator's  will  can  be 
known  by  manifestation  of  the  law  which  maintains  tlie  universe 
in  order  and  liarmony.  If  man  be  permitted  to  fonn  opinion 
on  thinnp  which  fall  under  his  observation,  he  has  not  room  to 
doubt  tliat  the  human  race  is  one  creation ;  and  if  one  creation, 
that  ouG  law  is  sufficient  for  its  govemmoiit.  The  law,  as  traced 
in  its  minutest  operations,  consists  in  action  and  reaction  in 
reciprocity,  that  is,  a  law  of  justice  ctjually  Manccd  among  all 
parts  of  the  human  creation ;  or,  aa  inteUigihly  expressed  in  the 
Christian  code,  ^'  the  act  of  doing  unto  others  as  wo  would  that 
others  do  unto  us.'"  This  law  is  the  law  of  justice,  and  it  applies 
equiUly  to  all  conditions.  Every  one  is  functionary',  and  no  one 
ia  more  tlian  functionary'  of  a  detined  office.  If  this  be  granted, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  district  of  the 
HKth  choose  to  form  an  association  among  themselves  for  intcrnaJ 
security  and  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  the  law  by  which 
tlicy  are  to  be  connected  and  bound  together  mast  be  so  laid 
as  to  bear  equally  on  all  and  every  part  within  the  circle  of  the 
aasociation  ;  consequently  it  muitt  be  just  in  its  conditions  to  all, 
and  executed  with  inexorable  seventy  on  all.  The  functionary 
ia  appointed  for  execution,  and  for  execution  only;  he  can  neither 
make  a  law,  nor  siay  the  opfrationa  of  a  law  already  made  and 
sanctioned.  It  is  an  insult  to  man'.H  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  an  individual,  of  common  clay  with  other  men,  should  forge 
a  patent  from  heaven  to  rule  his  fellows  acwjrding  to  his  will. 
It  argues  ignorance  in  the  people  if  they  IjcUcve  it;  and  it 
reproaches  them  with  worthlcssiieiSB  if  tliey  can  be  purchased 
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■ftith  money  to  aid  in  earning  the  practice  of  it  into  effect.  The 
Holy  Alliance  has  declaretl  itaeli'  sovereign  by  its  owti  will :  the 
people  will  be  beasts  in  reality  if  they  do  not  resist,  and  declare 
theiuselvea  independent  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance.  If  man  know 
himself,  he  will  not  encroach  on  the  sphere  of  others,  for  the 
act  is  an  offence  against  justice;  and  if  he  know  himself,  and 
reverence  the  law  of  the  Creator,  he  will  not  yield  his  sphere,  or  a 
hair's  breadth  of  his  sphere,  thruugh  intimidations  of  human  foree. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
MILITARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  i'RE>'CH. 


Thk  population  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  consisting  of  %*arious 
nations  more  or  less  comiected  with  one  another,  was  of  a  warlike 
character  from  the  earliest  records  of  its  history.  A  j>eople, 
bearing  the  name  of  Gaul,  sacked  Rome  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  was  only  prevented  by  accident  from 
totally  annihilating  it.  The  inroadn  of  the  (lauls  into  Italy  were 
frequent  at  suljsequent  periods ;  and  they  were  sometimes  so 
formidable  as  to  tlireaten  the  safety  of  the  Roman  state.  When 
that  state  expanded,  so  that  the  whole  of  Jtaly  was  at  its  com- 
maud,  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Julius  Ctesar  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest. It  was  in  fact  subdued  and  added  to  the  list  of  Romaji 
provinces;  hut  it  was  not  subdued  easily,  and  it  would  not,  it  is 
presumed,  have  been  subdued  at  all,  had  the  Gauls  been  united, 
HO  as  to  act  cordially  in  its  defence  in  concert  with  one  another. 
Oesar,  who  conquered  Gaul,  was  the  greatest  captain  of  the  n^ 
in  which  he  lived,  and  as  such,  may  be  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  fonn  opinion  on  the  military  merits  of  his  opponents.  HiiS 
testimony  is  favourable  to'  them  as  soldiers ;  and  their  (|ualities 
then  were  not  vcr}*  different  froilU  what  they  now  are  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  modern  France,  namely,  impetuosity  in  the  onset,  want 
of  constancy  and  perseverance  in  conflict,  elasticity,  or  ready 
recoil  after  discomfiture.  The  fact  of  the  GauUc  character  as 
recorded  by  Cuesar,  is  of  the  best  authority — and  it  ia  important 
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as  ft  fact  in  the  hisf^^rv  of  mankind.  Tt  goes  to  prove  that  roilitary 
f^uiUities,  if  not  absolutely  produced  hy  circunisUuiccs  of  locality, 
are  modified  by  them  to  a  certain  extent;  and  it  corrolx>rates 
the  opinion,  tliat  tliosc  who  invade,  conquer,  and  l>ecomc  lords 
of  the  soil,  though  they  subvert  tlie  existing  government  and 
establish  a  new  government  in  its  place,  do  not  subvert  or  annul 
the  radical  character  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  country  subdued. 

The  Oauls,  when  subdued  by  Kuoian  arms  and  Roman  aria, 
were  organized  into  political  society  afler  the  Roman  manner; 
but  they  still  retained  the  base  of  the  Gaulic  eliaracter.  They 
received  Koman  laws,  Roman  civilization ;  and  tliey  sunk,  by 
imitation,  into  the  vortex  of  Roman  sensuality  and  Roman  vice. 
As  they  had  no  part,  or  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  themselves,  they  may  be  supposed  to  liavc  been  nearly 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  those  who  maintained  dominion 
over  tlxeni.  The  Roman  central  govermnent  was  now  fluctuating, 
factious,  and  corrupted ;  the  provincial  administration  was  weak, 
and  in  a  manner  insulated.  In  that  state  of  things,  a  migratory 
tribe  of  warriors  from  beyond  the  Rhine  entered  the  confines  of 
Gaul,  and  usurped  dominion  over  the  lioman  province  by  force 
of  anns.  The  human  race  sccnis  to  have  been  mider  a  general 
warlike  movement  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  tide  of 
migration  rolled  from  the  East  and  North-east  to  the  South  and 
Weat  of  Europe,  in  wave  after  wave,  with  irresistible  force.  Tho 
tribce  came  in  clusters  lilic  dislo<lgcd  bees ;  but  tliey  did  not  come 
m  confusion  :  they  were  organized  according  to  rule,  though 
under  migration.  The  sword  was  their  right  to  possession.  In 
so  far  as  is  known,  they  were  of  a  lofty  aud  masculine  character, 
stately  and  pompous  in  manner,  chivalrous  in  spirit,  and  not 
nngeucrous  in  seiiiiment.  Tiiese  ([ualities  were  conspicuous  in 
the  Franks,  who  displaced  the  Roman  power  in  GauL,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  tlic  soil,  and  gave  a  name  to  the  country 
which  they  had  seized  by  force  and  claimed  a.s  a  conquest.  The 
feudal  tenure  of  lands,  constitutiug  a  mihtary  fief,  seemed  to  be 
tlie  Iwnd  of  connexion,  or  symbol  of  society,  among  these  warlike 
tribes.  It  wna  introduced  into  France,  aud  it  continued  to  pre- 
vail, with  more  or  less  modification,  untO  a  recent  date. 

The  Christian  religion  was  cstablishefl  in  (iaul  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Franks ;  and  as  tho  Christian  church 
adlicres  to  the  superior  ()ower  in  almost  all  cases,  the  fathers  of 
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the  cliurcli  put  Oicmselves  under  t]ie  protection  of  the  conqueror. 
It  was  their  interest  to  assure  it ;  and  that  they  might  attain  it 
and  trust  in  it,  they  laboured  with  zeal  to  convert  Clovis  to  their 
faith.  The  Christian  religion,  as  often  said,  did  not  become  tlie 
national  reli^on  nf  Gaul,  or  any  other  known  country  of  Kurope, 
imtil  it  liad  ceased,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  corrupted  in  (iaul ;  and  it  wta 
so  loaded  with  superstitions,  at  the  time  of  tlie  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  tliat  it  might  he  said  to  be  a  religion  to  priests,  rather 
than  a  religion  to  the  Creator.  The  conduct  of  the  sacerdotal 
class,  as  judged  by  the  simple  fact  of  Iiistory,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  inability  of  human  nature  to  control  its  own 
acts  by  its  simple  reason,  presents  itself  as  a  sacrilegious  t)Tanny — 
the  most  nefarious  that  ever  was  practised  upon  man.  It  ia 
charitable  to  believe,  though  it  niay  not  be  perfectly  true,  that 
the  enormities  alluded  to  arose  from  actions  the  spring  of  which 
was  httle  Icnown  to  the  ostensible  at*tor.  It  was  the  product  of 
passions,  which,  once  they  obtain  footing,  work  by  their  own  rule, 
deaf  i(}  the  voice  of  reason,  and  averse  f»*om  the  remonstrances  of 
truth  and  justice.  Brotherly  love  and  charity  form  the  base  of 
the  Christian  character ;  and  brotherly  love  and  chanty,  as  exhi- 
bited in  its  first  operation,  removed  the  veil  which  had  obsctuvd 
Deity  from  human  view,  without  looking  to  compensation  for  its 
hbour.  Those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  obtained  respect  through  the  office  which 
they  had  assumed.  Respect  brought  power;  power  brought 
wealth  as  a  bribe  for  favour;  and  wealth,  changing  the  ideas 
of  the  mind,  so  corrupted  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  as 
totally  to  disfigure  the  Christian  cliaracter.  lnstoa<l  of  the 
humility  which  characterisetl  the  Author  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  his  disciples,  the  fathers  of  the  church  assumed  an  air  of 
important  arrogance,  so  as  to  constitute  themselves  tiie  channel 
of  eommimication  between  man  and  his  Creator.  Jcsiis  Chri-^t 
may  be  said  to  have  unveiled  Deity  to  man's  apprehension ;  the 
fathere  of  the  church  laboured  to  cover  it  up,  inasmuch  as  they 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  the  intercession  of  favourites  for  obtain' 
ing  notice  and  protection  fn^m  the  tlirone  of  heaven — an  idco 
which,  while  it  insults  cximmon  sense,  is  impious  as  applied  to  the 
universal  Creator,  whose  essetiee  is  justice  and  truth  to  all  on 
equal  conditions.     The  Franks  were  pagans  at  the  time  they 
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invaded  France.  They  became  Christian ;  hut  Cliristianity  was 
i\\oa  so  corrupted  that  they  did  not  perhaps  gain  much  hy  llie 
exchange.  B«al  Christianity  makes  man  sincere  and  true;  cor- 
rupted Christianity  makes  hun  a  machine  of  hypocrisy  and  im- 
posture. 

The  French,  masmuch  as  they  were  a  trihe  of  mi^torj- 
warriors^  manifested  at  all  times  the  character  of  a  military  people. 
They  are  forward  and  adventurous  as  soldiers ;  and  thev  were 
eminent  in  early  times  as  clmmpions  in  the  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Ambitious  of  power  and  doniinion,  and  drunk  with  the 
idea  of  military  glory,  they  were,  and  atill  are,  a  restless  race, 
rarely  long  at  peace  with  themselves  or  their  neighbours.  France 
has  produced  men  of  military  talent  on  many  occasions;  hut  tlie 
reign  of  Francis  the  First  wa.s  the  most  conspicuous  for  valorous 
captains.  The  late  revolution  was  fertile  of  genius ;  for  ohjects 
which  excite  genius  were  then  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the 
nmltitade.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fourth  were  memoralilo  for 
a  peeufiar  species  of  generosity  and  high  spirit.  Heiir)-  himself, 
though  not  perhaps  a  consummate  commander,  was  a  heroic  and 
aobfanunded  man :  lus  captains  were  numerous,  and  sonic  of 
HUBBi  were  distinguished  for  talent.  Turennc  raised  the  military 
fiune  of  France,  at  a  sulwequent  period,  to  high  eminence.  Heroic 
and  virtuous  in  himself,  Turennc  was  the  cause  of  heroism  and 
virtue  in  others ;  and,  during  his  time,  the  French  army  was  re- 
spectable, even  eminent.  The  wars  of  1792  and  18U3  mark  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  military  annals  of  France.  The  revolution 
of  1789  alarmed  the  sovereigns  of  lhiro]ie.  Under  alarm,  they 
approached  the  French  frontier  with  armed  force,  in  the  hopes  of 
repressing  commotion,  and  of  establishing  rojal  authority  in  all 
its  splendour.  The  collision  took  place ;  and  the  French  ohtained 
aaoesMea,  which,  as  the  successes  of  an  armed  moh  against  troops 
in  the  highest  order  of  discipline,  frightened  princes  and  con- 
founded tacticians,  who  had  Ix^en  accustomed  to  calculate  the 
issue  of  combats  in  war  by  rules  which  apply  to  regular  military 
machines,  put  in  motion  by  word  of  command,  and  directed  by 
tike  aUill  of  privileged  cf immanders. 

The  French  revolutionary  code  of  legislation,  c\ecratcd  as  it 
has  been,  may  lie  said  to  rest  on  the  base  of  the  CTiristian  doc- 
trine, **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  do  unto  you." 
The  operaUon  of  the  doctrine  on  society  was  seen,  examined,  and 
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dic;c3tcd  into  system  by  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.     It  was  de- 
veloped ill  tiie  assembly  of  the  natiou  by  commaiulmg  powers  of 
eloquence ;  and  it  seemed,  wlien  developed,  to  Iiave  produced  such 
conviction  on  tlie  people  as  flows  from  reason.     The  promise 
of  liappincss  was  fair  at  the  outset ;  but  its  course  was  scarcdj 
begun,  when  its  harmony  was  distui-bed  by  selfish  passions,  and 
counteracted  by  intrigues  wliich  worked  insidiously,  and  incited 
the  nation  to  violence.     The  tlirone  was  overturned ;  hereditary 
authorities  were  abolished ;  and  the  base  of  the  projected  ^vcrft- 
ment  was  bild  on  a  primary  condition  of  equality  among  the  peo- 
ple :is  a  body  of  brothers.   The  principle  is  true  in  its  founditions, 
if  the  Christian  religion  lie  true ;  but  it  was  brought  to  act  at 
this  juncture  as  revenge,  or  retribution  for  fifteen  himdrcd  years 
or  more  of  feudal  bondage.    The  principle  of  the  revolution  opened 
the  view  to  the  primary  condition  of  man^s  nature ;  and  it  may 
thus  he  supposed  that  the  ancient  Celtic  stock,  emancipated  from 
feudal  cliaius,  and  eiectrified  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  belongs 
to  man,  rose  up  as  the  actors ;  and,  with  the  energy  which  be- 
longs to  youth,  caiTied  the  military  glor)'  of  the  country  to  a 
height  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.     But,  be  the  causes 
and  the  steps  of  the  elevation  of  the  French  nation  what  they 
may,  it  is  incontestible  that  it  attained  a  distinguished  cmincuoe 
in  war  iu  an  incredibly  short  time.     French  peasantrv",  presump- 
tively the  Celtic  stock,  were  now  the  prominent  characters.     The 
French  peasantry,  it  may  be  remarked,  possess  a  fair  propoiljon 
of  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  render  men  fit  for  the 
practice  of  war  iu  the  field.    These  qualities  are  brought  out  and 
improved,  im intentionally,  in  tlie  primary  schools  of  education.  The 
French  arc,  upon  the  whole,  below  the  medium  standard  of  the 
male  population  of  most  countries  in  Europe ;  and  they  arc  in- 
ferior in  bulk  and  positive  force  to  many.     But,  though  of  a  low 
stature  cora^iaratively,  and  of  inferior  brute  force  generally,  tfaef 
arc  active  and  elastic,  and  have  the  force  which  they  possess  at 
ready  command.    They  are  ordinarily  well  placed  on  their  limbs, 
and  well  poised  at  the  haunches;  consequently  they  move  with 
ease  mid  freedom,  and  sustain  long  marches  with  facility.     The 
French  soldiers  are  aiert ;  and  they  may  be  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  to  be  inferior  to  no  soldiers  in  Europe  for  the  rapidity  and 
order  of  their  movements    in  all  conditions  of  service.      Th» 
quality,  which  is  of  great  value  in  war,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
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to  priman*  education  and  national  mode  of  life.  The  exer- 
cise of  dancing  is  tlie  amusement  and  pleasure  of  tlie  French 
people^  and  it  may  thns  be  supposed  tliat  the  discovering  of  those 
bearings  and  attitudes,  which  are  most  Cdnnected  with  easy  move- 
ment in  dancing,  becomes  an  object  of  study  witli  the  nation ;  for 
the  exercise  of  it  gives  pleasure.  Ease  in  movement  is  favour- 
able to  long  endurance  of  motion ;  hence  dancing,  while  practised 
for  pleasure  and  amuscmcutf  senes  to  improve  the  pliability  of 
the  limbs;  and,  as  such,  it  may  l>e  considered  as  one  of  the 
means  which  conspire  to  increase  the  capacity  of  continuing 
exercise,  militarj'  or  other,  with  little  eom[jarative  fatigjie.  The 
idea  now  thrown  out  may  he  thought  to  be  fanciful :  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, founded  in  reason,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  true  in 
experience.  The  cadence  which  is  connected  with  or  belongs  to 
dancing,  is  a  cause  not  altogether  witJiout  weight  in  facilitating 
the  performance  of  for\vard  movements  in  the  field,  even  in 
facilitating  retrograde  movements  under  ihscorafiture  when  the 
necessity  of  retiring  occurs — a  duty  which  the  French  execute 
better,  or  in  what  is  called  a  cleaner  maimer,  than  the  troops  of 
any  other  European  military  power  with  which  we  ore  acquainted. 
The  French,  when  dis(M*rsed  by  accident,  gather  rapi*lJy  and  group 
in  order  as  if  they  acted  in  all  their  movements  under  a  consti- 
tutional habit  of  cadenced  step. 

The  French  possess,  as  now  said,  much  bodily  activity  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  their  power.  They  are,  moreover,  eawly  im- 
pressed by  new  objects,  i>articnlarly  by  phantoms  of  miUtary  glory 
and  dtsire  of  militarv*  fame;  consequently  they  are  easily  led  to 
every  variety  of  combat  which  presents  a  novelty.  They  are  vain 
individually,  and  ambitious  nationally  to  such  extent,  that  na- 
tional glory  always  stands  prominent  in  the  eye  of  the  genuine 
Frenchman.  If  not  so  finu  to  resist  as  many,  and  not  so 
powerful  in  the  attack  at  clasc  quarters  as  others,  they  are  con- 
stitutionally impetuous,  and  susceptible  of  an  enthusiasm  which, 
striking  by  flashes,  achieves  great  things  where  it  is  well  directed. 
n*he  French  are  not  easily  read,  so  as  to  be  correctly  cla«ised  ; 
but  they  may  bo  said  to  belong  to  that  class  of  human  beings 
who  act  by  impulses  on  sensation,  ratlicr  than  by  sentiment,  the 
product  of  reflection.  They  arc  light  and  volatile,  apparently 
capricious  and  uncertain,  in  temper;  but,  as  they  possess  much 
constitutional  sensibility,  and  arc   easily  excited,  they  become 
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stead}-  in  their  attachments  by  a  judicious  application  of  the 
means  which  excite  the  attachment.  They  are,  in  &ct,  efficient 
inBtniments  of  >var  in  the  hands  of  a  general,  who  has  know- 
ledge to  discern  the  spring  which  moves  the  proper  act  of  the 
different  races  of  men  who  compose  armies. 

The  French  do  not,  as  ah'eady  observed,  posses  the  same 
degree  of  muscular  force  as  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  But, 
while  inferior  in  this  respect,  they  are  superior  to  most  in  activity 
and  in  that  tact  of  mental  sensibility  which  reads  the  countenance 
of  things  at  first  sight.  Their  power  of  perception  is  quick ;  and^ 
while  the  power  is  quick,  the  impression  is  comparatively  just ; 
hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  French,  from  quick  perception, 
mental  activity,  and  celerity  in  movement,  are  excellently  fitted 
by  natiu^  for  the  practice  of  partisan  war.  Inferior  in  the  powCT 
of  the  arm  to  many,  as  well  as  in  constancy  of  courage  to  others, 
they  are  less  calculated  to  resist  than  to  attack ;  consequently 
they  are  most  available  as  soldiers  in  8er>'icea  of  forward  move- 
ment, such  as  operate  by  appearance  rather  than  by  the  impulse 
of  actual  force.  The  French  are  Ught  in  figure  and  lively  in 
manner.  They  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy 
as  condensed  and  solid  meclianical  masses,  either  on  parade  or 
in  the  field ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  distinction 
on  that  head,  even  in  the  ttiuu  of  the  republic.  Swiss  aod  other 
foreigners  were  considered  at  one  time  as  the  bones  of  the  French 
militar)'  uLichine;  the  native  French  were  the  garniture — the 
parts  conspicuous  for  enterprizo  and  desultory  activity.  The 
military  character  of  the  nation  was  in  a  manner  enchained  in 
the  time  of  the  monarchy ;  for  it  was  obscured  by  the  preference 
which  was  given  to  foreigners.  The  war  of  the  revolution  brought 
it  out  in  its  own  colours,  and  establi8he<l  it  on  a  truo  and  uatioaal 
base.  The  defenders  of  France  were  a  mere  mass  of  men  oot 
organized  as  soldiers.  They  had  little  formal  discipline;  lliey 
were  without  experience ;  and  they  were,  in  fact,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  mob  by  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  schooL  Tbo 
exterior  appearance,  it  is  not  denied,  was  mob-like ;  lustor)' 
proves  that  the  interior  was  organized.  The  union,  produce*!  by 
the  sentiment  of  Uberty  and  love  of  coimtr)\  then  seen  as  it  were 
for  the  first  time  and  ardent  as  flame,  was  intimate,  and  it  was 
Letter  cemented  in  the  shock  of  battle  than  that  of  troojjs  kept 
together  by  impressions  of  fear  only.     The  French  peasantry  are 
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intelligent  and  brave,  active  and  entorpriziog  in  themselves. 
With  tiiese  (jiukUtiea,  cemented  and  kept  iu  actiuu  by  devotion 
to  a  cause  which  toucheil  tlie  heart  of  e^er)'  one,  more  was  done 
for  France  by  this  ridiculed  iuid  rag^'d  uioh,  tlian  rnuld  liavo 
been  efiected  if  all  the  |)opu]aliun  of  tlie  country,  wiUiout  the 
electrizing  spirit  of  liberty,  had  been  drilled  systematically  to 
miUtaiy  manojuvre  by  Frederick  of  Pruasia  himself.  It  may 
be  added,  pt-rhapB,  tltat  liud  ng<)n>iui  mcasurea  been  necessaiy 
for  the  formation  of  a  soldier,  they  could  not  have  been  attempted 
at  the  time.  The  feeling  of  refpublican  France  was  abhorrent 
from  the  brutal  mode  of  military  training  \vhicb  prevailed  in 
£un>[>e  at  the  commeucement  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  French 
tacticians,  who  ap{>ear  to  have  been  men  of  genius,  shewed  their 
good  sense  and  diRcemment  in  not  offending  it.  The  purpose 
was  attained  by  other  means — ^iiiore  efiectually  attained  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  army  then  iu  the  Heid/uf  war.  j 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  did  not  arise,  in  the  first 
yean  of  the  republic,  from  causes  which  usually  ^vo  success  to 
the  operations  of  regular  medianical  armies.  The  French  were 
ftppareutJy  loosely  organized.  With  the  exception  of  the  reserve, 
tfaey  were  not  formed  into  compact  hnes  and  colmnns,  so  as  to 
have  the  exterior  appearance  of  solid  walls  and  impenetrable 
T""""""  of  men  l>rtBUing  witli  iron ;  even  the  reserve  was  not 
80  ejected  and  adjus^ted  in  the  ranks  by  size  and  exterior  resem- 
Mancc  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  mihtar)-  instrument 
mechanically  correct  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts.  The  order 
of  the  ranks  was  comparatively  open;  and  the  expression  of 
individaal  activity  was  still  observable  in  the  most  compact  and 
perfect  of  tiie  French  battalions — in  short,  a  French  soldier  was 
not  a  simple  part  in  a  common  machine ;  he  was  a  man  indi- 
vidually., and  tlie  mind  was  buoyant  in  itself.  The  battalions 
were  loosely  organized,  according  to  the  ideas  of  modem  tacti' 
cians.  The  generals  had  httle  or  no  experience  in  war,  at  least 
as  commanders  nf  armies ;  and,  under  these  circmnstances,  the 
soccees  wluch  was  obtained  may  appear  to  be  a  problem  of 
difficult  solution:  it  is  not  however  insoluble,  if  things  be  ex- 
amined and  resolved  to  principles.  The  French  have  quicker 
perceptions  than  any  other  military  nation  in  Europe ;  and  they 
act  promptly  according  to  their  peiTcptions.  They  became  a  new 
I»eopIe  from  the  lights  wliich  were  evolved  in  the  courso  of  the 
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revolution.  They  had  Hved  long  under  the  arbitrary-  rule  of 
kingly  or  feudal  power ;  and,  as  they  were  now  emancipated 
by  an  act  of  force,  they  ran  MJld  in  liberty,  like  persons  escaped 
from  the  confinement  of  a  j^ol.  France  presented  itself  to  the 
people  as  a  countrj'  created  by  themselves.  They  were  enamoured 
of  their  creation,  enthusiastically  attached  to  it,  even  devoted  to 
death  for  its  preservation  from  the  fangs  of  the  combine<l  princes 
who  darted  upon  it  as  upon  a  common  prey.  The  flame  of 
liberty  ran  through  the  whole  of  France  with  the  rapidit)*  of 
lightninjT,  and  with  a  character  of  infection  so  etronj^,  that  thof^e 
who  had  been  sent  in  chains  to  serve  in  tlie  ranks  became  ardent 
in  the  servico  as  if  they  had  been  originally  volunteer.  The 
French  are  more  liable  than  most  people  to  be  transported  by 
their  ])a&sions ;  and.  under  the  influence  of  jmssion,  they  often 
commit  excesses,  and  sometimes  crimes ;  but  they  are  not  intrin- 
sicallv  a  cniel  or  a  ^ncious  people.  The  republican  army  rose 
daily  in  military  reputation,  and  its  moral  conduct  was  exemjilary. 
The  fact  of  the  good  moral  conduct  cannot  be  denied;  and,  if 
an  explanation  of  it  l)e  sought  for,  some  part  of  it,  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  the  horrible  atrocities  which  prevailed  in  the  interior 
of  France  at  a  certain  period  of  the  rcvolutionarj-  war — horrors 
of  such  atrocity  as  sent  the  l>est  moralled  part  of  the  male 
population  to  the  armies  on  the  frontier,  as  to  an  fis\-lum.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fact,  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  arc  obli^d  to  admit  that  the  division  of  the  anny, 
which  force<l  the  allies  to  retire  from  the  Netherlands,  manifesled 
A  high  sense  of  honour,  and  gave  proof  of  humane  and  generous 
conduct  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  that  scarcely  has 
a  parallel  in  history. 

France  has  had  a  fair  share  of  military  talent  at  all  periods 
of  her  history :  she  ajipears  to  have  had  more  than  a  common 
share  during  the  revolution.  The  mind  of  the  French  nation 
had  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  legislation  and  government. 
Such  form  of  employment  naturally  drew  it  to  a  consideratiou 
of  the  relation  in  wliich  man  stands  with  man  as  a  member  of 
a  common  class  of  beings.  Kxercise  in  the  field  of  reasoning 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constant  and  severe ;  and  it 
may  be  reasonabW  supposed  to  have  opened  a  \*iew  to  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  the  Creator  maintains  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  namely,  action  and  reaction  in  reciprocity.     The 
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fbct  of  reciprocal  action  and  reartion  was  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  constituent  assembly^  and  the  universality  of  the  fact 
apparently  ted  the  assembly  to  lay  the  base  of  national  legislation 
on  the  fltaUe  foundation  of  the  Christian  tenet,  '*  Do  unto  otliers 
as  you  would  others  do  unto  you."  The  tenet  is  a  demonstrative 
trnth  as  a  base  of  morals ;  and  it  is  held  by  those  who  assume 
the  Christian  name  to  be  directly  a  Divine  injunction.  It  waa 
assumed  by  the  French,  as  now  said,  for  a  base  of  legislation.  It 
is  the  only  ground  which  admits  of  a  solid  and  consistent  ]>olitieal 
structure  ;  but  the  assumption  of  it  was  considered  by  the  princes 
of  Europe  as  a  heresy,  leading  to  the  subversion  of  thrones  and 
altars.  The  priests,  the  nobles»  and  others»  who  were  bom  in 
high  stations  and  nursed  in  prejudice^  withdrew  from  France. 
The  Cl)ristian  princes  of  all  castes  and  denominations  combined 
to  invade,  with  a  view  to  repress  insurrection,  and  chastise  ita 
authors  for  their  insolent  audacity.  As  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened religion,  were  included  among  the  pretexts  for  the  com- 
bination of  princes,  the  Frencli  nation  considered  itself  as  per- 
secuted by  a  Christian  faction;  and,  under  the  rule  of  an 
outrageous  demagogue,  interdicted  the  Cliristian  worship  in  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  The  act  was  \'ioIent.  It  was  done  in 
resentment,  with  a  view  to  retaliation-r-il  was  not  tlie  general 
sentiment  of  the  inliabitants  of  France. 

Few  men  of  high  birtli  or  military  reputation  adhered  to 
Fiance  during  the  revolution ;  men  of  talent  started  up  among 
the  people  everywhere,  jiarticularly  in  the  anny.  The  French 
had  a  s^'stem  of  military  training  and  disciiiUno  prior  to  the 
revolution,  on  a  simikr  base  and  as  perfectly  executed  perhaps  as 
in  most  European  countries.  Hut  it  did  not  suit  with  the  present 
condition  of  tilings ;  it  was  therefore  expedient  or  necessar)*  to 
form  a  new  one  more  corresponding  with  the  existing  circum- 
stances €tf  the  (H?<jple.  The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war ;  and,  in  so  far  as  a  non- professional 
man  can  be  allowed  to  judge,  it  was  laid  on  a  more  scientific 
base  than  any  other  of  the  systems  of  training  that  obtain  among 
the  gruat  military  powers  of  Europe.  In  these,  appearance  of 
uniformity  is  the  object  sought  to  be  attained ;  coercion  is  the 
instrument  employed  to  attain  it.  In  the  French,  utility  and 
effect  prevail  over  uiiifunuity  of  appearance ;  knowledge  of  animal 
structure,  and  acquaintance  with  capacity  of  action  in  different 
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structures,  are  deemed  necessary  to  adjust  and  measure  the  eft'ect. 
The  exercises  of  manual  and  mananivre  arc  performed  in  tlie 
French  anny  ^\^th  a  celerity  and  preciHion  tliat  cannot  perhaps 
be  exceeded ;  the  explosions  from  tltc  firelock  nfitcmish  by  close 
repetition.  The  effects  of  movements  and  evolutions  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  aa  Htudied  in  their  reasons,  are  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  soldier,  while  under  training,  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
he  may  he  supposed  to  comprehend  tlie  design,  and  execute  tlio 
measure — not  passively  as  a  part  of  a  macliine,  hut  actively  and 
with  energy  as  an  intelligent  being.  Besides  practice  in  umniial 
and  movement,  which  is  the  ostensible  object  in  military  training, 
pains  are  taken  by  the  French  tactician  to  lay  the  base  of  correct 
interior  economy  in  the  elements  of  the  army ;  hence  the  recruit 
is  instructed  in  tlie  bent  manner  of  taking  care  of  himself,  %>ith 
a  view  to  enable  him  to  maintain  liis  efficiency  as  a  part  in  ao 
instrument  of  force,  lie  is  instructed,  for  instance,  and  scientifi- 
cally instructed,  in  the  best  manner  of  dressing  the  raw  material 
of  the  ration,  bo  as  to  form  a  wholesome  and  savoury  mesa; 
and  from  this,  and  other  knowledge  that  belongs  to  interior 
economy,  he  suffers  less  privati(vn  and  fewer  hardshijMs  in  the 
field  than  tlie  troops  of  other  nations  similarly  circumstanced, 
imrticularly  tlian  the  British,  who,  the  most  brave  perliapa 
of  any  soldiers  it»  Europe,  are  the  least  competent  of  any  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  French  system  of  training  appears 
to  be  very  perfect  according  to  its  rule.  The  Hysteni  of  straieptct^ 
which  was  digested  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  and  acted  on 
with  eBect,  presents  a  striking  outline  of  miUtary  science  as 
drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  human  things.  It  is  svuA  to  have 
been  slcctchcd  by  Count  Camot,  a  man  of  the  first  class  of 
eminence  as  a  speculative  soldier,  and  of  the  foremost  rank  as 
a  citizen  of  honnur  and  virtue.  The  general  principle,  in  so  far 
as  chance  observation,  or  the  testimony  of  creditable  witnesses 
can  bo  depended  on,  consists  in  forming  a  reserve  of  sefeflt 
men  in  a  safe  and  commanding  position  connected  with  the 
scene  of  action.  A  swarm  of  8hari>-8hooter8,  sent  out  in  every 
direction,  masks  the  movement  of  the  advancing  force,  and 
feels,  as  it  is  termed,  the  different  points  in  tlie  enemy's  line. 
The  sharp-bliooters  commence  tlieir  fire  at  a  great  distance^  and 
advance  progressively  until  they  ascertain  the  practicable  points 
in   the    position,    even    sometimes    maintain    t)ie    combat    thus 
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fommencw!  ho  ohstmately,  that  the  enemy  is  intiraidated,  and 
abandons  his  ground  before  any  other  tliau  Kliar[)-ahooterH  make 
their  appearance.  When  the  poaition  of  the  enemy  U  laid  open, 
the  lines  and  enlumnjB  advance  to  the  attack ;  flomotimcs  thoy 
succeed,  domctimes  they  fall  and  retire :  they  advance  again ; 
and,  agun  repulsed  and  pressed,  they  rally  under  tlic  protection 
of  tlie  reserve.  In  this  manner,  the  conflict  continues  with  fluctu- 
ating success  until  a  point  be  gained  in  tlie  enemy s  line;  or, 
tmtil  tlic  French  themselves,  unable  to  make  impression,  think 
proper  to  desist.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  conduct  an  action  in  the  field  diftorent  from  the  more 
usual  practice  of  the  time,  and  which,  as  laid  on  a  plan  that 
has  been  correctly  reasoned,  deserve  the  especial  consideration 
of  military  men.  The  sharp-shooters,  and  even  the  regular  Imt- 
tah'ons,  commonoc  their  fire  at  a  great  distance,  often  fire  at  an 
elevation ;  and,  as  they  are  said  to  fire  on  many  occasions  without 
ramming,  they  firo  ivith  great  celerity,  ko  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  tlioy  calculate  tn  make  impression  on  the  enemy  by  noiso, 
rather  than  by  the  actual  destruction  of  bullets.  The  French 
bring  fonvard  cannon  in  a  liolii  manner,  and  use  it  freely  in 
action.  If  the  Uittle  go  against  thc»ra,  they  abandon  it,  appar 
rently  without  concern ;  for  Ihey  deem  it  unsafe  to  impede  or 
confuse  the  retreat  by  attempting  to  carry  it  off.  In  this  they 
act  differently  from  others;  but  they  act  wisely,  for  indeijcndcntly 
of  the  impediment  which  arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the  road 
by  witlwlrawing  the  tyiunonrj',  the  act  of  withdmwing  marks  dis- 
eomfiture,  and  more  than  almost  any  other  tiling  cuumiunic^itos 
[lanic  to  young  troops. 

The  m<Mle  of  warfare  that  was  adopte<l  by  republican  France 
had  mucli  of  the  dosulttiry  and  irregular  character  wliich  belongs 
to  a  new  people  acting  by  common  sense  and  the  roality  uf 
things,  rather  tljan  by  precodont  and  pomp  of  apiieanuice.  A 
battle,  fought  in  this  do-sultr>ry  style,  consists  of  a  repetition  of 
attacks  connected  with  each  other,  but  not  obviously  and  openly 
combined.  The  French,  in  executing  their  xiew  on  this  subject, 
advance,  attack,  and  retire,  fire  at  a  distance,  and  necessarily 
throw  away  much  fire  without  destructive  effect,  but  in  their 
own  idea  not  without  a  purpose.  The  French  arc  constitutionally 
quick  and  impotuous  as  a  jKJopIe;  but  the  French  soldier  preserves 
the  most  perfect  tOfUo/roid  in  the  midst  of  fire :  be  may  be  killed  ; 
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he  scarcely  can  be  driven  from  tlie  field  by  the  distant  fire  of 
musketry.  He  is  not  proof  against  a  charge  with  the  bayonet; 
nor  is  the  writer  competent  to  say  to  what  extent  he  is  proof 
against  a  close  fire  of  musketry  at  twenty  paces.  Celerity  of 
movement,  with  the  correct  order  in  wliich  tntopa  move  in  all 
forms  of  evolution,  has  great  advantages  in  acting  agabjst  heavy 
and  comjMict  masses  of  mechanical  force.  An  action  fought 
chiefly  by  irregular  troops,  who  advance  boldly,  even  rashly, 
retire,  but  do  not  disperse,  rally  and  again  advance,  is  not  easily 
calculated  in  its  issue;  and  hence  the  niecliauical  annies  of  the 
great  European  sovereigns  were  often  cndiarrassL'd,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  by  the  Proteus-hke  mutability  and  energy  of 
the  republican  irregulars;  who,  if  they  failed  in  effecting  their 
purpose  by  their  own  effort,  fell  back  upon  the  reserve,  wluch 
coDJSLsted  of  tried  men,  analagous  in  character  to  the  triarii  of 
the  Roman  armies.  The  reserve  was  the  trust ;  and,  until  it 
WHS  tcmchcd  and  sliaken,  there  was  no  alarm  in  the  French 
army.  The  soldiers  were  lavish  of  life  in  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  and  the  losses  sustained  by  them,  short  of  defeat,  were 
regarded  as  accident — the  play  of  a  field-day.  The  French 
troops  are  chiefly,  aa  is  commonly  known,  formidable  in  attack. 
They  are  impetuous ;  but  they  are  not  so  united  and  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  charge  as  the  English.  It  has  hccn  often  tried 
and  proved,  that  where  a  French  battxdion  is  pitted  in  the  open 
field  agaiiiHt  IJritish,  it  yields  to  inferior  nuinliers;  on  broken 
and  irregular  grounds,  where  part  is  seen  and  part  concealed, 
it  has  advantages  over  the  British  and  over  most  other  auldieis 
of  the  present  day,  through  su|H!rior  activity  and  greater  qm'ck- 
ness  of  perception.  The  French  readily  read  the  countenance 
of  things,  and  they  are  prompt  in  striking  the  point  on  which 
tlie  issue  of  the  action  turns. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  points  in  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  and  military  system  of  the  French  republic,  which 
struck  the  writer  forcibly,  in  the  few  opportunities  which  ho  baa 
bad  of  observing  and  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which 
people  acted  in  the  prosecution  of  tlicir  warlike  views.  A 
of  patriotism,  general  and  strong,  animated  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  and  cemented  their  union  in  difficulty;  a  quickness 
of  perception  and  celerity  of  movement,  almost  unprucedenled 
in  Europe,  gave   rapidity  and  effect  to  execution;   novelty  in 
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mode  of  attack  astonislied  and  porplexed,  and  produced  effects 
which,  not  being  foreseen,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  averted. 
It  was  thought  impossible  tliat  French  militia  should  succeed 
against  troops  of  the  highest  discipline  of  an^'  in  Europe ;  and 
it  18  perhaps  as  yet  unintelligible  to  some  how  thoy  did  succeed. 
Constituted  in  mind  a.s  the  French  then  were,  and  acting  mili- 
tarily as  they  then  did,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  sliould 
have  had  less  success  than  they  had.  They  thouglit  the  war  of 
the  repubUc  to  be  a  combat  of  truth  against  prejudice — of  know- 
ledge against  ignorance — that  is,  of  nature  against  art.  The 
discussions  wliich  took  place  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  the  facta 
which  wore  developed  in  the  revolution  itself,  brought  the  mass 
of  the  French  nation  in  contact  with  nature  and  common  sense. 
They  saw  without  prejudice ;  and  they  adopted,  in  war,  wliat  was 
tnie  and  useful,  without  regard  to  precedent.  The  love  of  country 
¥^as  yet  the  common  object  of  Frenchmen ;  it  gave  a  common 
impulse  to  all.  The  position  of  France  itself,  its  compactness, 
and  suflSciency  for  almost  every  purpose  of  the  inliabilant  in 
peace  or  war,  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  defence. 
If  there  was  comprofisJon  at  any  point  on  the  frontier,  there 
was  an  elasticity  at  the  centre,  whicli  produced  a  recoil  more 
than  sufficient  to  remove  the  compression. 

France,  from  an  active,  clastic,  and  somewhat  tumultuous  re- 
public, became  a  maguiHccnt,  a  pompous,  and  rcgularly-urgani^ed 
empire — military  and  despotic.  It  became  so  tlirough  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  person  who,  from  a  cnm^uiratively  oltscure  origin, 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  general.  During  this  person's  continuance 
on  the  imperial  throne,  France  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
rest  of  Ennipe.  The  army,  which  was  the  instrument  of  the 
eraperor-b  jkjwct,  and  through  wliich  he  ap[)oars  to  have  con- 
templated tl»e  conquest  of  the  world,  was  favoured,  flattered, 
and  cajoled  with  titles,  and  honours,  and  gorgeous  trappings. 
U  was  perhaps  improved  in  military  training  and  manceuvre 
during  his  reign ;  but  it  was  comi]>tcd  at  the  base,  as  it  was 
converted  from  a  natioiud  anuy  to  that  of  a  professed  con- 
queror. The  newly-c'lccted  ein[>eror  became,  like  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  other  countries,  the  prominent  object  in  the 
eye  of  the  militan,'.  The  country,  that  is,  the  ideal  indepen- 
dence of  the  country,  through  which  mucli  had  been  done,  and 
for  which  much  liad  been  suffered,  bunk  iu  the  dliade.     Napo- 
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Icon,  who  was  a  man  of  genius — imposing  and  imperious — not 
wise  and  not  candid — appears  to  have  had  a  systematic  head. 
He  was  active,  indefatigable  in  labour,  and,  working  on  prin- 
ciples of  science  which  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution  had 
broiisfht  to  light,  lie  organizeil  the  empire  of  France  in  all 
its  departments  on  a  systematic  base,  and  did  so  willi  a  sldll 
and  precision  which  prove  that,  %vlule  a  man  of  a  wide  scope 
in  design,  be  was  also  of  superior  energy  in  execution.  The 
re-organization  and  high  finishing  of  tlie  militiry  instrument  vns 
one  of  the  first  works  of  the  new  emperor.  Tlie  princi|tle  on 
which  the  improvements  were  made  was  discovered,  as  ab-eady 
obsen'ed,  during  the  revolution — a  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions where  the  prejudices,  which  arise  in  the  long-continued 
exerciso  of  power,  removed  as  it  were  by  charm,  allow  the  mind 
to  look  inwardly,  and  to  snatch  a  view  of  the  real  relntion  of 
things  witli  one  another.  Tho  re-organization  of  tho  >-arious 
departments  of  the  state,  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  annj, 
was  commenced  while  France  was  yet  republican  ;  it  was  finished 
when  it  was  imperial.  The  emperor,  like  other  sovereigns,  de- 
^rcd  to  have  an  army,  or  instrument  of  military  power,  at  hb 
own  disposal,  ready  and  willing  to  act,  by  his  order,  against 
the  nation  or  for  it ;  and,  with  this  %*iew,  he  admitted  foreigners 
into  the  military  semco  of  France — even  fonned  corps,  tanta- 
mount to  armies,  from  the  refuse  population  of  the  countries 
he  had  ovemm.  This  act  of  tlie  emperor  was  an  insult 
to  France  in  her  integrity,  as  an  indepenilent  country.  The 
French  army  was  corrupted ;  and  the  defensive  force  of  the 
kingdom  was  actually  diminished,  while  the  irregularities  and 
atrocities,  committed  by  the  foreigners  in  Napoleon's  service, 
brought  R'proachos  on  the  French  soldiery,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  French  nation.  The  French  are  neither  tliievcH 
nor  robbers  as  a  people ;  and  it  was  ungenerous  in  their  eniporar 
to  contaminate  them  by  mixing  tliem  Mith  the  outcast  popida- 
tion  of  other  countries.  \Vhen  France  herself  was  a  scene  of 
horror,  from  contending  interests  and  conilicting  passions,  the 
anny,  which  was  on  the  frontier,  evinced  sentiments  of  honour, 
justice,  and  humanity,  of  ^vhich  no  nation  in  Eurojie  lias  shewn 
a  brighter  example.  The  character  of  humanity  adheres  everj- 
whero  to  the  French  people,  unless  where  tlicy  arc  mider  irri- 
tation from  |>as6ion,  or  misled  by  opinions  respecting  duty:  it 
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was  conspicnous  among  the  troops  in  the  meet  outrageous  periods 
of  the  rejjubhc.  The  cooduct  of  Robespierre,  who  was  for 
some  time  political  chief  in  France,  n-as  atrocious:  it  revolted 
human  nature.  That  of  Napoleon  n-as  not  praiseworthy;  for 
he  considered  men  as  instruments  of  purpose,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear, more  than  other  great  generals,  to  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  he  thereby  gained  an  object, 
as  a  matter  of  much  regret:  he  was  nut  even  scrupulous  of 
individual  sacrifice  where  it  was  favourable  to  his  interest,  or 
where  it  gratified  his  revenge  to  indulge  it.  Robespierre  was 
a  wretch  and  a  monster :  Napoleon  was  not  a  hero,  or  a  pat- 
tern for  imitation;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be 
allowed  to  stain  the  general  cliaraL'ter  ttf  the  French  nation. 

The  army  of  republican  Franco,  after  it  stepped  over  its 
own  fVontier,  acted  on  the  maxim  of  conquerors,  namely,  to  make 
war  support  war.  The  exactions  levied  in  the  invaded  coun- 
tries for  the  aocomplislmient  of  this  purpose  were  often  heavy, 
but  they  were  regularly  levied.  Private  plunder  was  interdicted. 
It  was  rarely  committed ;  but,  where  committed  and  detected, 
it  was  severely  punished.  Napoleon  continued  the  exaction:  he 
n'as  less  careful  to  interdict  the  plunder,  and  less  rigorous  to 
punish  the  offender  where  there  was  cause  to  pwiish,  fur  he  was 
aware  that  licease  to  violate  and  act  loosely  was  a  bait  which 
fillf-Hl  lus  ranks  with  vagabonds.  The  French  army  was  cor- 
rectly organized  in  all  its  part.s  as  a  military  instrument  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon;  the  materials  were  good,  as  token  by  con- 
scription  from   the  general  mass  of  the   people,  not   swept  up 

the  refuse  population  of  corrupted  towTis  and  cities.  The 
primary  education  was  scientific,  and  correct  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  care  of  the  person,  or  the  good  conduct  of  the  man— & 
fact  which  the  author  had  the  opportunity  of  a.scertaining  in  a 
manner  that  he  tiiinks  precludes  deception.  The  French  ar- 
mies were  organized,  as  now  said,  on  a  correct  model ;  and  they 
were  brilliant  in  their  attire  in  the  latter  ])eriod  of  Napoleon*a 
reign ;  but  they  were  debased  by  foreign  mixtures,  and  they 
were  degraded  from  natiuiuil  soldiers,  to  soldiem  of  au  indivi- 
dual nian.  Napoleon''B  armies  were  strong  in  nwnd>cr  and  bril- 
liant in  appearance ;  but  they  were  less  formidable  in  the  field 
than  the  ragged  armies  of  the  republic.  They  had  less  elasti- 
city, or  power  of  recoil  from  compression ;  they  were  still  supe- 
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rior  as  soldiers,  inferior  to  tlie  Hritish  alone — and  that  only  in 
close  combat. 

The  above  remarks  were  put  together  in  the  year  1816,  not 
long  after  Louis  XV III.  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  and  while  he  was  yet  supported  on  it  by  the  arras  of 
confederated  Irini^.  Louis  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
absorbed  in  royal  and  priestly  prejudices,  infirm  in  health,  of  a 
gross  exterior,  and  ill  calculated  for  the  king  of  a  military  and 
enteri>rizing  people-  As  he  was  introduced  by  force  and  supported 
by  a  numerous  army,  no  one  can  believe  that  he  was  the  choice 
of  tlie  French  nation.  A  great  proportion  of  the  French,  tired 
of  war  and  oppressed  by  conscriptions,  were  desirous  of  peace; 
and  the  introduction  of  Louis,  little  desirable  as  he  individually 
was,  was  favoured  by  many.  Louis  bears  the  cliaractcr  of  bciug 
&  religious  man,  or  rather  perhaps  of  being  scrupulously  exact  in 
performing  his  duties  at  the  altar.  This  does  nut  necessarily 
imply  the  true  worship  of  the  Deity;  but  it  passes  current  as  such 
with  many.  The  French  had  been  republican,  and  had  attained, 
during  the  reign  of  the  republic,  a  view  of  what  belongs  to  man 
as  man — even  a  view  of  the  relations  of  man  with  his  Creator  aa 
the  universal  parent  of  mankind.  From  republican,  they  became 
imperial.  They  were  absorbed  in  tlie  miUtarj*  glory  of  their 
conquering  emperor ;  but  they  were  not  enslaved  except  by  the 
fascination  of  his  character.  They  still  retained  the  republican  sen- 
timent; hence  a  French  soldier  was  still  a  national  citizen.  When 
Napoleon  was  detlironed,  Louis  was  put  in  his  place,  bound  to 
act  under  the  conditions  of  a  charter.  But,  though  bound  to 
administer  the  charter,  if  oath  can  bind,  he  contrived  to  set  it 
aside,  so  that  at  the  present  time  this  ofBcial  instrument  is  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  prejudices  of  blood  and  priestcraft  aided 
powerfully,  or  rather  worked  powerfully  under  his  name,  to  annul 
the  charter,  and  to  extinguish  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
people.  The  national  represt^ntation  is  now  the  next  thing  to  a 
Bction ;  the  legislative  deliberations  are  factionary  and  prejudiced ; 
the  public  voice  is  shackled ;  and  the  fa'c  exercise  of  mind,  e\T3i 
in  pursuits  of  pliilosophy  and  tnith,  is  under  restraint.  Arts  may 
flourish  ;  science  will  decay,  for  the  mind  is  sliackle<l ;  so  that  the 
French  nation  lias  little  cluincc  of  ever  being  again  great  and 
generous.  The  murder  of  Ney  and  the  banishment  of  Camot 
shew  distinctly  that  gemus,  patriotism,  honour,  and  independent 
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lirtne,  are  not  plants  to  prosper  in  the  soil  of  Dourbon  France. 
Louis,  coDScIouj)  of  treacherous  designs  and  fearful  of  punishment, 
fills  the  country  with  epics,  destro}?  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
courHC ;  and,  by  introducing  mercenary  troops  as  the  first  trust 
and  dependence  of  the  crown,  insults  the  nation,  arraigns  ita 
loyalty,  and  degrades  its  military  character.  The  French  army 
is  actually  hiunbled  and  debased.  It  would  not  liave  been  credited, 
had  any  one  said  eight  years  ago,  tluit  a  hundred  thousand  French 
soldiers  could  have  been  induced  to  act  in  Spain  aa  French 
soldiers  luive  now  acted,  that  is,  to  have  destroyed  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  a  people  who  never  oH'ended  them — who  wore 
in  fact  desirous  of  living  in  peace,  and  freedom,  as  they  had  them- 
selves desired.  There  was  not  a  ray  of  falae  glory  in  the  euter|)rize; 
tl)erc  was  iniquity  in  the  design,  and  disgrace  in  the  execution*. 

^" 

■    MILITARY  CHARACTKR  OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  OP 

I  THK  NETHERLANDS. 

A  DISTRICT  on  the  West  coast  of  the  German  continent, 
Imown  by  the  name  of  Netherlands,  some  part  of  it  the  richest 
and  best  culti^'ated  countrj'  in  Euro|>e,  revoked  from  the  sovereign 
in  the  cnurse  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tiie  history  of  the  revolt 
is  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the  means  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind, 
tlirough  a  variety  of  struggles  and  conflicts  of  a  desperate  kind. 
After  long  and  severely- contested  wars,  the  richest  part  of  the 
district  succumbed.  The  poorer  continued  to  resist;  and,  resisting 
successfully,  it  established  its  independence,  became  sovereign,  and 
Hred  nominally,  if  not  really,  as  a  free  state  for  some  length  of 
time.  The  energy  of  the  district  North  of  the  Scheldt,  consisting 
of  seven  provinces  which  united  themselves  into  a  certain  form  of 
federal  republic,  is  striking  in  the  liistory  of  nations.  Tlie  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  of  the  people,  chiefly  fishermen  and  farmers. 


•  Tht  Author  reCera  to  ihc  restontion  of  FeidiMnd  by  the  Krench  under  the 
iftike  d*Afi«'iMiliiur.  in  lft20. 
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scarcely  have  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mmlcrn  times.  A  prince 
of  the  house  of  Orange  offered  himself  as  military  chief  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insmrectionary  movement.  He  was  an 
estimahle  man,  patriotic,  and  at  tlic  same  time  sagacious — a  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  soldier.  The  light  of  reunion,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  now  began  to  dami  on  the  human 
race  in  Western  Europe ;  consequently,  the  revolted,  who  claimed 
the  freedom  which  belongs  to  man,  had  many  well-wishers,  and 
even  some  active  and  efficient  friends  among  their  neighbours. 
England  gave  her  aid,  partly  through  the  syni[tatJiy  and  adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  ])Cople,  which  courts  danger  as  connecte<i  with 
liberty  or  gain  of  money,  and  partly  through  the  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  the  Queen,  who  di«Hke<l  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
assistances  which  were  given  on  this  occasion  were  useful ;  but  the 
great  work  was  effected  by  the  Dutch  thcmsclvea.  The  industry 
of  the  maritime  provinces  north  of  the  Scheldt  was  almost  unpa- 
ralleled. The  enemy  was  opposed  with  amis.  A  country,  gained 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  was  cultivated  so  as  to  become  a 
garden ;  and  a  constitution  of  law  for  the  confederated  states  was 
bid  on  a  rational  base  of  liberty.  The  Dutch  fishermen  were  bold 
and  fortunate  in  their  sea  enterprizes ;  and,  while  their  boldness 
was  conspicuous,  good  sense  and  discretion  were  apparent  in  all 
their  resolves.  They  accumulated  wealth  in  the  midst  of  their 
wars ;  for,  if  they  were  adventurous  as  rovers,  they  were  wise  u 
store-keepers  and  merchants.  They  became  strong  in  their  own 
strength,  claimc<l  independence,  and  finally  obtained  it  from  the 
most  arbitrary  and  bigotted  monarch  of  the  time. 

The  history  of  the  Seven  Provinces  is  singular  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  in  bringing  out  exertion.  The  Dutch  were 
not  irritable  and  passionate.  They  had  intrinsic-ally  a  strong 
fund  of  power,  and  they  were  not  soon  exhausted  by  action ;  but 
their  movements  were  sluggish,  torpid,  mechanical,  and  liable 
to  stagnate,  unless  under  the  excitement  of  strong  stimulation. 
When  adequately  excited,  the  act  was  energetic,  and  the  endu- 
rance was  such  as  was  not  expected.  The  Dutch  bocanie  power- 
ful; their  success  against  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  was  then  king  of  Sjain  and  the  greatest  monarch  in  Euro|)c» 
may  Iw  considered  as  a  problem  not  easily  solved,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  rules  of  calculation  among  poUticiana  and 
soldiers.     The  Dutch  were  a  simple  |x>ople,  cliiefly  fishcttneo  and 
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farmers.  The  soIdierR  of  tho  kin^  of  Sjain  were  numeronR;  and 
they  were  the  most  txperionced  and  best  disciplined  soldiers  in 
Europe  at  the  time.  The  commanders,  particularly  t)ic  duke  of 
Alva  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  decidedly  the  most  jterfect 
captains  of  tlie  age.  Tlie  latter  was  a  man  of  consummate  mili- 
taiy  skill ;  the  former  was  skilful  as  a  soldier,  severe,  cruel  and 
bigotted  as  a  man — terror  attached  to  his  nairie.  Constancy 
in  purpose  baffled  his  arts;  and  necessity  elicited  acts  of  heroism 
from  a  people  in  whom  heroism  was  not  thought  to  reside. 

The  Seven  Provinccis  became  an  indeiwndent  republic  under 
a  stadtholder;  and,  as  industry  in  trade  had  Bupplied  the  uieans 
which  conduced  materially  to  the  attainment  of  independence, 
bade  was  continued  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  which  the  dege- 
nerated considered  as  their  palladium.  The  defence  of  the  country 
was  truHteil  to  the  amis  of  soldiers  hired  fi>r  money,  and  it  fell. 
The  tactic  and  economical  arran^mcnts  of  the  mercenary  Dutch 
troops  were  systematic  and  regular ;  their  value  was  siunll  whea 
dangers  pressed.  They  made  no  proper  defence  of  tlie  country 
in  the  year  1792,  It  was  ind*?ed  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
they  should ;  for  they  had  little  or  no  interest  in  doing  it  beyond 
a  pay  which  might  be  earned  anywhere ;  and  which,  as  such, 
does  not  pledge  to  strong  resistance  in  a  doubtful  case.  The 
history  of  the  Dutch  affords  a  striking  example  and  useful  lesson 
to  statesmen.  It  proved  distinctly  tliat  the  defence  of  a  country  is 
only  to  be  committed  to  the  hand  of  the  native  inhabitant.  The 
insurret:tionfiry  Dutch,  the  native  of  Bwamps  and  bogs  and  barren 
lQn<ls,  reared  under  churlish  skies  and  inured  to  boisteroos  seaa, 
pureoed  his  course  steadily  through  multiplie<l  difficulties,  and 
eetablishcd  the  independence  of  his  countrj-  against  the  cfforta 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  time.  The  reformed  and 
mercantile  Dutch,  who,  by  industry,  had  converted  nisTHhos 
into  gardens,  and  hovels  into  elegant  bouses,  lost  inde]x?ndcnce, 
almost  without  an  effort  to  maintain  it.  In  the  Hret  case,  there 
was  pride  of  min*!  and  attachment  to  the  place  of  birth  ;  in  the 
second,  there  was  attachment  to  gold,  and  comparative  iiidiflerence 
to  other  things.  The  Dutch  purchased  men  to  defend  their 
country  witli  the  same  spirit  as  they  purcliasod  a  bale  of  goods : 
the  purchased  men  despised  their  purchasers  as  rnenn  and  pusilla- 
nimous shopkeepers.  The  country  was  lost,  and  it  was  Itwt  by 
trusting  its  defence  to  means  which  cannot  l>e  trusted. 
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MILITAKY  CUARACTCR  OF  THE  SWISS. 


Thk  Swiss  who  iahabit  tliu  Alfw,  which  are  consiJerpd  as 
the  tower  aud  citadol  of  EurojjG,  lung  &up{K)rtcd  a  character  of 
moral  and  militar)'  eminence  corrospoiiding,  in  some  degree,  with 
tlie  elevation  of  the  position  wliich  tlioy  occnpied.  Love  of 
liberty  and  independence,  natiiinal  courage  and  herioMii,  purity 
of  morals  and  fervor  of  religion,  with  amiable  and  interesting 
domestic  manners,  have  distinguished  the  Swiss  amtmg  the  oth^ 
inhabitants  of  Kurope  for  some  centuries  past.  The  Swiss,  when 
in  bondage,  rescued  their  country  from  a  formidable  and  hareh 
t>Tant  by  promptitude  and  prowcj*s ;  and  they  defended  it  with 
success  against  powerful  enemies  at  subsecjucnt  times.  The 
local  advantages  of  Switzerland  for  defence  are  great ;  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  enable  the  united  Swiss  to  resist  in  open 
war  almost  any  amount  of  invading  force  that  can  be  brought 
against  them.  This  strikes  the  observer  in  travelling  through 
the  countr)* ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  presumed,  on  fair  grounds 
of  reasoning,  that  the  application  of  open"  force  would  not  liave 
given  the  French  the  possession  of  this  strong  hold  on  a  late 
occasion  had  ojxjn  force  only  been  emjdoyed.  The  strength  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy  cousiated  in  union.  The  basis  of  the 
union  was  here  undermined  by  art ;  and  the  politics  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  were  put  in  counteraction  to  each  other  before 
tlic  attempt  of  inva.sion  was  made.  The  foe,  subtile  and  insi- 
dious as  a  foe,  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  uususp(>fting, 
corrupted  those  who  were  corruptible,  and  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  nation  against  itself.  France  acquired  Switzerland  through 
raanonivru.  She  even  did  more  than  gain  possession  of  the 
gromid ;  she  effected  something  like  political  disorganization  in 
the  confederacy,  so  as  to  attain  tlie  means  of  cutting  up  tlie 
roots  of  that  patriotic  fceUng,  tliat  devout,  tliougli  superstitious 
religion,  and  that  estimable  moral  Wrtue  which  appeared  to  have 
its  abndc  among  the  mountaimi  of  the  Alps  for  many  ages  past. 

The   national   character  of   tlie  Swiss  is  military-.      It    was 
hospitable,  generous,  aud  sincere,  in  the  days  of  Switzerland's 
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prosperity.  The  Smsa  nation  has  been  eminent  at  all  times 
for  military  virtues;  and  Swiss  soltliers  have  been  esteemed 
on  all  occasions  as  men  of  trust.  They  enter  into  the  semce 
of  furuign  powers  for  pay ;  but  they  do  not  abandon  tlic  national 
ciaracter;  they  arc  always  Swiss — not  common  mercenaries, 
ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  any  one  for  a  smn  of  money.  The 
Svnas  are  a  professed  military  people :  they  possess  a  correct 
and  rigid  mechanical  discipline,  which  is  cemented  and  rendered 
strong  by  acting  on  national  honour.  Thoug;h  serving  in  foreign 
countries  for  pay,  and,  as  such,  called  mercenary-,  the  Swiss  uni- 
formly preserve  their  character,  namely,  bravery,  courage,  and 
fidelity.  With  these  qualities,  added  to  a  most  correct  knowledge 
of  tactic  and  evolution,  the  Swiss  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  sfiecimcn  of  mihtary  force  in  Europe. 

The  military  character  of  the  Swiss  was  eminent ;  the  moral 
character  was  amiable.  It  is  probable  that  some  part  of  this 
preeminence  arose  from  the  impression  of  localities ;  some  jKirt  of 
it  from  institution^  or  moral  training.  The  scenery,  by  which  the 
native  of  Switzerland  is  daily  surrounded,  tends  to  elevate  the 
mind,  to  e.xaJt  the  courage,  and  to  confirm  its  constancy  under 
trial.  The  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  who  occupy  valleys 
between  lofty  mountains  may  be  reasonably  suppascd  to  be  inti- 
mate. The  ideas,  as  ro&trainod  from  wandering  to  ilistant  and 
undefined  objects  by  the  circumstances  of  locality,  are  condensed 
and  concentrated  upon  a  pomt.  The  affections  are  mutually 
rivetted,  so  to  speak,  throughout  the  circumscribed  circle ;  hence 
love  and  friendsliip  fix  their  abode  in  these  sequestered  vales. 
The  physical  cause,  as  constantly  applied  to  the  object,  con- 
tributes to  form  the  moral  act  by  its  continual  impression,  even 
to  confirm  it  in  strength  and  constancy  by  exercise  on  one  sub- 
ject; it  thus  becomes  m  some  degree  an  act  of  nature.  The 
limbs  of  the  Swiss  are  active  and  elastic ;  tlie  chest  is  ordinarily 
full  and  expanded ;  the  wind  i.s  good,  and  respiration  little  dis- 
turbed by  exertion  in  ascending  a  mountain.  There  is  thus 
bodily  force  in  the  Swiss  soldier  juined  with  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  things  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  war.  The  loca- 
Gdes  of  Switzerland  are  calculated  to  engender  and  to  confirm 
sentiments  of  independence ;  and  sentiments  of  independLMice, 
however  engendered,  tend  to  excite  and  tu  maintaiu  the  individual 
in  the  practice  of  virtue.     But  the  Swiss  are  uot  what  they  have 
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been.  The  simplicity  of  manner  has  changed  ;  and,  in  tho  cban^, 
it  has  Rustainwl  deterioration.  This  is  eonspicuous  within  tJie  ]ast 
thirty  years,  particularly  in  the  rich  and  i>opular  cantons,  where 
pleasures,  generally  regarded  as  vices,  are  ]mrsiied  with  as  mnch 
eagerness  as  in  any  jiart  of  Eurojx? :  the  poorer  cantons  seem 
stiU  to  be  filled  witli  a  virtuous,  devout,  and  sincere  peof^le^ 
ignorant  and  ftu[)crstitious  to  excess,  but  amiable  in  their  igno- 
rance and  their  superstitious. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MIMTAUY   CHARACTER  OF  THE  SWEDES. 


Tub  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  bold  and  adventurous  in 
character  Hke  other  Teutonic  nations,  sent  out  strong  predatory 
expeditions  in  former  times.  They  invaded  defenceless  countries, 
and  established  tlienisclvca  in  power  on  many  of  tlie  coasts  that 
were  contiguous  to  them.  The  migratorj'  warriors  were  literally 
robbers  by  force  of  anus ;  but  robbery  then,  as  war  at  prcstmt, 
was  not  a  stain  on  the  human  character :  it,  on  the  contrary, 
ennobled,  or  gave  preeminence  to  individuals  over  their  fellows. 
The  Swedes  appear  among  the  Iwldest  of  adventurers  on  the 
theatre  of  predator)'  war  in  early  times;  but  they  were  linn 
only  robbers:  they  subspquontly  attained  renown  on  the  fairest 
field  of  human  fame.  The  efforts  of  Gustavus  Vasa  were  noble; 
and  the  campaigas  of  Gtustavus  Adolphus  raised  the  Swedish 
nation  to  eminence.  The  motive  of  Adolphuss  undertaking, 
not  perhaps  unmixed  nith  love  of  military  glory  and  ambition 
of  conquest,  was  ostensibly  generous  and  noble :  tho  e.veeutinn 
was  creditable  to  the  talent  of  a  general,  particularly  of  a  lac- 
tician.  The  wars  between  contending  powers  on  the  continent 
were  chiefly  carried  on  at  tlmt  time  by  cavaliers :  tlie  Iwttle  was 
a  crash  of  harnessed  horses  and  mail-covered  horsemen.  The 
limited  pecuniary  means  of  the  Swedish  king  did  not  perhaps 
admit  of  a  pompous  dit«play  of  cavalier  forco.  He  had  notwith- 
standing a  sufficiency  of  horse  according  to  a  just  scale  of  utility ; 
but  he  modelled  the  iniantry  after  a  new  form  of  tactic  and 
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discipline,  nut  uniikG  that  of  the  present  time,  and  on  them 
rested  the  lOAin  trust  in  battle.  The  Swedisti  infantry,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Gusta^iis  AdolphuSf  was  strictly  speaking  militia. 
They  were  trained  in  the  new  tactic,  and  disciplined  by  German 
and  English,  or  Scotch  adventurers ;  who,  aa  they  had  chosen 
war  for  their  trade,  may  be  supposed  to  have  attained  a  me- 
clianicai  dexterity  in  the  use  of  amiH  licyoud  \\-hat  is  to  be 
expected  in  common  peasants.  As  the  ostensible  cause  of 
Gustavuii*  war  was  the  vindication  of  human  liberty,  that  ie,  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  matter  of  religion,  it  wa.s  common  tn  all  the 
nc8.  The  hitherto  degraded  pcople»  invited  on  this  occasion  to 
participation  in  war,  were  in  a  manner  invited  to  participation 
in  human  rights ;  and  as  such,  they  became  proud  and  intcnsted 
in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Their  [wwcra  were  tried  and  proved 
io  combat ;  their  value  was  seen  and  appreciated ;  they  became, 
from  this  time»  the  chief  trust  in  battle ;  and,  if  they  know  them- 
sdves,  they  will  ever  remain  so. 

The  feats  of  generals  who  commit  slaughter  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  without  bounds,  and  without  remorse,  stand  liigh  in  the 
records  of  history.  (xusta\'us  Adolphus  was  eminent ;  but  he  did 
not  attain  eminence  from  a  cause  so  deteetabic.  He  protected 
those  who  were  oppressetl  and  sulfered  for  conscience  sake.  He 
drew  the  sword  in  vindication  of  the  independence  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  as  he  was,  in  this  instance,  the  protector,  he  may 
be  regarded  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life  as  the  hero  of  the  luinian 
race.  The  majority  of  those  who  flocked  to  his  standard,  whotlier 
foreign  or  native,  were  not  ordinary  soldiers  serving  for  pay  and 
the  chance  of  s|>oil.  They  were  animated  by  the  common  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  felt  themselves  to  be  important  in  contending 
for  a  cause  that  is  common  to  man.  Courage  was  liere  of  the 
highest  kind.  It  was  stinmlated  by  a  generous  motive  applied 
to  a  noble  purpose,  and  it  produced  an  exalted  effect  throughout. 
The  Swedish  nation,  and  their  sovereign  Oustavus  Adolphus, 
rendered  thcmsclvGs  dear  to  mankind  by  their  generosity.  Tlieir 
valour  in  the  field  was  a  theme  of  wonder;  their  private  virtues 
commanded  the  esteem  of  the  good. 

The  Swede,  frugal  by  luibit  and  simple  in  manner  of  hving, 
is  capable  of  self-denial  in  the  midst  of  luxuries.  Uar<ly  in  frame 
and  firm  m  courage,  he  endures  fatigues  without  repining.  Ho 
possesses  a  fair  sliarc  of  physical  force,  and  an  animated  power  of 
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tbe  Swede  has  not,  Hke  oiost  otbeia,  lost  the  phvvica]  fuad  if 
axpMMBOD  in  the  exbaoitiDg  opentann  of  the  luxmy  wHkk 
vmttJUj  iccofDpooke  tbe  ponenioo  of  ricbes. 

Tbe  Swedish  nation  may  be  said  to  be  tfuwililuliooaDy 
It  poeaeaaea  the  privilege  of  deposing  and  electing  a 
or  chief  of  the  state;  and,  if  it  be  not  an  itr^erant  rcnarfc,: 
inay  be  aaJd  to  have  been  fortunate,  on  a  recent  oocasiou,  in  '■ 
UM  which  it  made  of  that  privilege.     The  person  elected 
Prince  had  Itccn  a  man  before  he  became  a  prince  ;  and 
are  fj^rounds  to  believe  tliat  he  will  continue  to  be  a  mau  oa 
tliat  he  is  scaled  on  a  tlirone.    He  is  not  of  the  race  of 
but  hf  np{>carN  to  Itavc  a  genuine  legitimacy  from  nature, 
a  Hoimrl  jutt^iicnt   and  a  benevolent  heart,— more  bene£cial 
iTUtnliind,  tlKirfrfore  fitter  to  rule,  than  a  fool  or  a  t}Tant  abo 
dorivoH  hia  origin  from  tlie  loins  of  the  imperial  OeoBais. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MILITAUV  CHARACTER  OF  TU£   AISTRLAX  AR31V. 


The  Austrian  army  is  the  most  numerous ;  and,  since  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the  best  appointed  of  any  of  the 
armies  which  appear  on  the  German  continent.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  besides  stray  ragabonda  of  foreign 
oonntries,  are  drawn  from  Austria,  Himgarj',  and  Uohemia;  and, 
in  so  iar  as  respects  physical  properties,  they  are  ^ood.  The 
Austrians  are  generally  of  a  higher  stature  and  possess  more 
muscular  force  tlian  the  French.  Thoy  are  leas  alert,  and  do 
not,  upon  the  whole,,,  possess  qualities  for  active  war  equal  to  the 
people  oClhat  nation. 

As  the  Austrian  soldier  enlists  only  for  a  given  term  of  years, 
be  retains  the  power  of  di.sposing  of  himself  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term ;  consequently  he  may  be  mipposed  to  retain  the 
feeling  that  he  is  still  a  man,  nr  that  tliere  is  a  time  before 
him  when  he  may  again  assume  the  name  of  citizen.  But,  with 
the  icBcrvo  of  retiring  from  service  at  a  given  time,  and  thas 
nMBoming  citizenship,  he  seems  to  forget  tliat  he  is  other  than  u 
Uving  machine  to  be  moulded  into  any  form  for  the  purposes 
of  war  tliat  tlie  tactician  chooses.  The  Austrian  manual,  tactic, 
and  evolution,  are  j)erfonucd  with  a  mechanical  correctness  of  the 
greatest  precision.  The  system  of  interior  economy  is  siugulariy 
exact  according  to  external  ap|>earaace ;  it  is  not  always  so  well 
adjusted  according  to  the  intimate  nature  of  things.  The  Austrian 
army  appears  to  l)e  constructed  on  the  idea  tliat  the  materials 
of  it  are  of  one  brute  animation.  They  are  arranged  in  tlieir 
places  by  external  resemblance,  or  quantity  of  animal  matter, 
and  they  are  moved  into  action  by  external  force.  The  acUon  is 
regular  and  calculable,  where  the  external  force  is  strong  and  the 
powers  of  resistance  weak ;  it  stagimtcs,  if  the  impelling  power 
be  little  impressive;  and  it  recoils,  if  the  obstacles  to  forward 
progress  be  numerous  and  well  placed.  The  forward  act  in  war 
is  here  moved  l>y  a  cause  a  tergo  threatening  punishment,  or 
it  is  solicited  fonvard  by  hoixsi  of  plunder  as  a  private  advantage. 
These  causes  are  stimulant ;  but  they  are  adventitious,  and  only 
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farce,  tbey  do  not  act  eqfnafir  on  aQ,  Tor  all  are  not  eqoaOjr 

If  the  MMiwt  of  aa  any  be  dbvetod  bf  titt 
t  aaoot  be  expected  to  be  other 
aaihoKeitiB  tfaattfae  Aa*nu 
WMM^^  toongp  pcnKl^  dfgpann  accaiai^  to  extenal  ^ftt^ 
—e,  fcasaot  iwftiMfw  11/  »  the  dqr  of  hafctie,  in  defisct  of  ttot 
ipeciBB  of  nan  w^iA  amen  frnaa  1^  npfralinn  of  an  mlcnal 
friaciple. 

The  ntifes  of  Aostzia  are  attacharf  to  the  hovae  of  Hapibcag 
as  attoo^  poAapB  as  moat  mihjKU  are  at£Mfaed  to  pdneeB. 
The  frrfiwg  ulaBHialBij  t»  good,  even  to  heroic  oondnct.  Una 
was  ttmntrtftfd  in  the  late  var^  where  tbe  Arch-duke  Chades  of 
Austria  commanded  the  Austrian  army.  It  may  be  a  qoeatioii 
with  some  whether  or  not  the  Arch-dake''s  militacy  genms  be  of 
a  aopcrior  cast.  It  is  certain  that  no  change  was  made  hj  him  in 
tactic  which  cookl  be  supposed  to  lead  to  the  wircqis  which  he 
frequently  obtained.  He  was  a  prince  of  Austria ;  and  aa  a  pniiee» 
hia  preeeoee  aeemed  to  operate  on  the  army  by  a  kind  of  dcetae 
inflnenoe.  As  the  materials  were  the  same,  there  was  no  osteik- 
nble  caoae  for  the  success  of  tbe  Arch-dake  and  the  dncomfituie 
of  othen,  nnleas  from  the  spirit  of  animation  commnnicwtcd  to 
the  mind  of  the  soldiery  by  the  presence  of  a  person,  who  was 
beloved,  even  idolized,  aa  a  national  hero.  The  army  was  anio 
mated  and  energetic  when  under  the  coounand  of  Charles ;  it  waa 
inert  as  the  Aulic  Council,  when  under  tiie  command  of  othei»— 
a  mere  automaton  moclianically  correct  in  its  proceedings,  but 
Without  that  ehsticity  and  buoyancy  in  its  morcmenta  which 
darts  to  its  point  from  something  within  itself. 

The  Austrian  army  Htands  liigh  in  tlte  estimation  of  mibtaiy 
men.  Kstimated  by  exterior  appearance,  namely,  physical  torm^ 
correct  mechanical  arrangement  in  the  ranks  by  si^e  and  figure, 
precision  and  order  in  movement,  it  luis  perhaps  no  stijwrior  io 
the  present  time :  it  notnitlistaoding  api>eare  to  the  writer  to  be 
an  anny  only  of  the  second  order.  The  Austrian  organization 
and  economy,  the  French  iniellitrence  and  activity,  the  EngUflb 
eoorage  and  execution,  combined  in  a  milita,ry  body,  might  bc 
regarded  aa  an  instrument  of  military  excellence. 
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FsEDinticK  Uic  Second^  king  of  Pnissaa,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  skilful  master  in  the  art  of  war  which  tho  hurt  contarj*,  or 
which,  according  to  somc^  any  age  of  the  world  has  produced. 
Ho  raised  liis  nation  to  inilitar)*  eminence  by  his  achieremeiits : 
and  this  he  is  sup[>06ed  to  have  done  by  invcsituig,  or  im- 
proving a  system  of  tactic,  which^  whiJe  it  astoniahed  by  appan^nt 
novelty,  fortunately  for  him  excited  the  desire  to  imitate,  rather 
than  the  endeavour  to  counteract  by  other  invention.  Tho 
petsoa  who  imitates  becomes  a  scholar  in  the  school  of  a  master ; 
and,  inasmacb  as  he  Is  a  schoUr,  he  is  inferior  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  only  half  prepared  for  defence,  as  not  thoronglily 
acquaintecl  with  the  principle  on  whicli  be  commits  himself  to  act. 

The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  possess  better  materials  for  the 
formation  of  an  array  than  other  generals  of  his  time.  He  arranged 
them  differently;  and,  in  so  doin^,  he  appears  to  have  taken^ 
though  not  strictly  speakint;  a  new,  at  least  a  somewhat  diiferent, 
view  from  his  predecessors  in  regard  to  the  manner  through  which 
in  war  is  produced.  Frederick  enrolled  himself  at  an  eariy 
age  in  tho  ranlcs  of  philosophers.  He  was  self-sufficient,  and 
{Ks^pR  imperious  as  a  royal  philosopher ;  but  he  docs  not  appear 
to  have  penetrated  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  science.  Philoso- 
phy, which  is  knowledge  of  man  s  self  and  of  tho  intimate  nature 
of  thii^s,  br'mgs  proof  to  every  rctlccting  mind  tliat  reciprocity 
of  action  and  reaction,  constituting  order  and  harmony  of  move- 
ment throughout  the  wholo  extent  of  the  imiverse,  is  God's  ordi- 
nation for  thu  government  of  man  in  all  bis  relations.  Tho 
BBBmnption  of  power  by  individuals  is,  therefore,  to  be  considereid 
as  an  usurpation,  and,  as  such,  a  proceeding  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  hiw  of  the  Deity.  It  subverts  constitutional  order ;  and  it 
begets  tyranny,  which  is  a  poUtical  act  destructive  of  human 
happiness.  Frederick  ranks  distinctly  in  the  class  of  tyrants; 
that  is,  of  men  who  usurp  the  empire  of  the  Deity  by  arroga.ting 
|)Ower  to  themselves.  Whatever  might  bo  his  pretensiojis  to  phi- 
losophy, liis  history  proves  practically  that  he  was  a  man  who  did 
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not  know  the  true  basis  of  human  action.  He  worked  on  man  only 
through  liis  passions ;  he  in  fact  regarded  the  race  as  machines 
of  organized  animal  matter  to  be  moved  into  action,  or  restrained 
from  actings  by  the  force  of  material  or  visible  things.  As  he  thus 
appears  to  have  considered  man  as  an  automaton,  or  mass  of 
animated  matter,  he  ^vas  led  to  des|)i8e  him,  and  to  mock  the 
idea  of  his  mental  independence.  Ho  employed  force  as  an  engine 
of  government,  civil  ormilitarj*;  and  in  this  manner  he  laboured 
to  extinguish  independence  of  mind,  which  is  all  that  ^ves  \-alue 
to  man  as  a  rational  being. 

The  discomfiture  of  hostile  force^  whether  by  the  imprcauon 
of  fear  which  urges  it  to  witlidraw  from  the  combat,  or  by  the 
destruction  of  life,  which  dcstro}-s  its  power  of  resistance,  is  t|^^| 
purpose  of  a  battle.  A  provision  of  force  calculated  to  destro^^ 
and  an  estimate  of  powers  calt^ulated  to  intimidate,  are  conse- 
quently the  chief  objects  of  study  with  a  military  commander. 
These  .are  major  engines,  and  they  are  both  comprehended  io 
the  Prussian  sii'stem  of  war.  The  authority  of  the  commander  is 
supported  by  fear  of  punishment.  Fear  a  icrno  gives  impulse  to 
the  forward  movement  of  the  mass.  But,  as  the  impidse  is  ex- 
ternal, and  the  macliine  on  wliich  it  acts  complicated  in  its  nature, 
and  not  all  of  one  temper,  the  movement  is  often  uncertain, 
irregular,  and  capricious.  If  the  forward  act  be  urged  by  the 
impulse  of  fear  a  terpo,  as  fear  lias  uo  measure  or  self-comniaud, 
there  can  be  no  calculation  of  the  issue  of  the  act ;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  machine-like  correctness  of  tlie  exploMonfl 
of  the  Prussian  firelock,  the  destroying  effect  upon  the  enemy, 
«ven  in  Frederick  s  time,  was  sometimes  almost  nothing ;  for  it  ^ 
was  made  without  other  aim  than  order  and  correctness  in  time^  * 
Frederick,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  a  puqwse  in  what  he  did: 
and,  on  that  purpoee,  he  appears  to  liave  instituted  regular  pla- 
toon firing,  with  a  view  to  amuse  or  intimidate,  rather  than  to 
destroy:  destruction  wa3,;jthe  rcaidt  of  actual  charge  made  under 
protection  of  a  close  firing ;  ^firing  was  a  mask. . 

The  Prussian  system  of  tactic  and  evolution  is  one  of  great 
correctuesB,  and  generally  held  to  be  one  of  great  value.  It  pro- 
fesses to  teach  the  art  of  concentrating  the  power  of  lire,  and  of 
direcUng  it,  when  so  concentrated,  with  order  and  precision  upon 
given  points  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  direction  of  the  force  in 
the  manner  alluded  to  is  a  rcahty  in  the  great  art  of  war ;  and, 
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Frederick  employ(«d  it  skilfully,  his  suocees  in  the  comliat  may 
be  supposed  to  bo  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  use  which 
he  made  of  it,  that  is,  the  superiority  which  he  possessed  in  the 
conducting  of  iiuurhes  and  the  devolopemeat  of  force  on  vulner- 
able points.  Promptitude  in  apl>Iying  force,  and  skill  in  fixing 
tlie  point  of  application,  niark  tlie  genius  of  a  general.  Frederick 
endeavoured  to  render  generalship  a  science  under  the  guidance  of 
systematic  rule.  In  thLs  he  made  some  progress;  wliich  may  bo 
reckoned  a  main  cause  of  the  issue  of  his  battles.  But,  besides 
science,  there  were  other  causes  in  the  history  of  Frederick's  wars 
whicli  favoured  the  success  of  his  arms.  Some  of  them  were  factitious 
rather  than  real ;  and,  as  such,  tlicy  disappear  when  they  are  known 
and  estimated  by  the  lights  of  unprejudiced  reason.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  impressed  strongly  witli  an  idea  of  the  servile  nature 
of  the  human  race;  and  as  he  knew,  from  obsenation,  that  armies 
are  oftencr  intimidated  by  appearances  to  leave  the  field  of  battle, 
than  actually  driven  from  it  by  the  touch  of  force,  he  profite<l  by 
his  knowledge,  and  brought  forward  an  instrument  of  deception, 
namely,  a  line  of  soldiers  of  huge  size  and  imposing  aspect,  to  aid 
his  purpose.  The  ap[>earance  of  the  heavy  mass  operated  on  the 
ignorant ;  hence  success  resulted  from  appearance  by  imposing 
upon  fears,  not  in  reality  by  the  touch  of  force ;  for,  had  tlie 
question  been  tried  and  decided  by  the  firelock,  it  is  evident  tlrnt 
tile  chancer  are  against  the  bulky  mass. 

The  imposition  of  fear  by  the  demonstration  of  a  bulky  mass 
made  a  part  in  the  Prussian  system  of  war.  The  mode  of  tactic 
and  evohition  which  was  new  modelled,  or  changed  from  what 
was  practised  at  the  time,  presented  itself  as  a  novelty ;  and,  as 
such,  it  was  deemed  a  product  of  genius  etnbarrassing  to  the 
opponent  as  not  thoroughly  understood.  The  manner  of  directing 
an  accumulated  weight  of  fire  upon  given  points  of  the  enemy's 
line  directly  or  obliquely,  the  exactness  of  arrangement,  the  cor- 
respondence of  combined  movements,  the  precision  of  eflTect,  in  so 
far  as  respects  order  and  time,  are  all  improvements  wliich  belong 
to  the  Prussian  tactic.  The  authority  of  command,  and  the  fear' 
of  punishment  from  a  dreaded  authority,  ensured  the  due  per- 
fumtance  of  the  mechanical  act  of  drilling.  The  continuance 
of  drilling  for  a  length  of  time  gave  a  facility  and  aptness  in 
execution  ;  hence  arose  advantages  in  action  over  a  less  practised 
enemy.    Besidea  tho  battalion  soldier  who   fought  the  actual 
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battle^  the  officer  was  often  a  man  of  merit,  at  least  for  execution. 
The  wliole  of  the  officers,  to  wlium  superior  command  was  given, 
conceived  the  principle  of  t!»e  new  system  perfecth*,  and  per- 
formed the  assi^ed  duties  whli  fidelity  and  correctness.  The 
success  of  the  Prussian  arms  nas  great.  It  astonished  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  calculate  effect  by  mere  quantity  of 
matter;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  ?t 
arose  from  causes,  some  of  which  are  real  and  will  always  hare 
efieet,  some  factitious  or  accidental,  and  not  to  be  deemed  founda- 
tions on  which  to  calculate  events. 

It  is  generally  known  that  an  impression  of  fear  was  the 
principle  assumed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  driving  the  Prussian 
recruit  into  military  form :  it  predominated  oven  in  the  advance 
to  battle.  The  impression  of  fear  on  the  hiunan  mind  degrades 
the  dignity  of  man'^s  nature,  and  extinguishes  all  that  is  noble 
in  his  character;  and,  if  there  he  fiiitli  in  history,  or  even  in 
the  testimony  of  oiu*  senses,  we  cannot  refuse  to  assent  to  tlie 
position  that,  though  the  impression  of  fear  a  terpo  may  prerent 
recoil  from  dangers  in  front*  it  cannot,  in  its  nature,  produce 
a  forward  act  which  deserves  tlie  name  of  courage.  This  is  a 
fact  of  common  observation,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  original  constitution  and  frame  of  man ;  heaee  it  is 
inferred,  tliat  if  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  troops  was  good, 
(and  it  was  such  as  may  be  called  lieroic  in  many  inatanoeB) 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  mtist  l>e  souglit  for  in  some  otlicr 
cause  than  the  impression  of  fear  on  the  organism  of  a  reluctant 
animal.  The  ostensible  cause  of  success  is  not  in  this  case  the 
real  or  sole  cause.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  formed  a  syatean 
of  lactic  which  was  considered  as  now.  It  struck  at  first  sight 
as  a  novelty ;  and,  acting  by  the  law  of  fashion,  it  excited  the 
desire  of  imitation,  rather  than  the  efibrt  of  counteraction  by 
means  calculated  to  render  its  effect  void.  The  king  understood 
the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  ujion  wliidi  his 
system  was  founded,  as  weU  as  the  amount  of  the  effect  which 
it  was  capaUe  of  producing.  He  was  master  of  his  own  views 
in  disposing  of  his  engines ;  and,  as  he  was  sovereign,  he  WM 
responsible  to  himself  only  for  what  he  did.  He  knew  tbs 
powers  of  his  soldiers :  he  had  tried  them  often,  and  witnessed 
the  extent  of  their  value.  Most  of  them  had  ser\ed  long, 
and  acquired  such  confidence  in  their  skill  as  arises  from  loi^ 
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service.  Tbey  were  expert,  at  least  familiar  with  the  u«o  of 
arms;  and  they  had  learned  by  expenence  to  form  a  comjiara- 
tively  just  estimate  of  thcmselrea  and  of  common  tilings.  The 
qualifications  of  the  soldier  were  in  some  degree  the  product 
of  the  mechanical  tactic  and  discipline  uf  the  Prusuan  school; 
they  were  strengthened  and  confmncd  by  experience  in  actoal 
war,  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  baitlea.  These  ocquiremeuts  were 
valuable  in  tJiemseives,  but  they  were  not  the  sole  or  priuiary 
caaaea  of  success,  and  not  the  whole  of  tlie  causes  whlcli  gave 
success  to  Prusaian  arms  in  the  sercn  years"  war. 

The  condition  of  Prassia  was  calculatet],  at  the  time  of  her 
danger,  to  elicit  from  tiic  mass   of  the  peo]>Ie,  and, 

Dg  Others,  from  the  members  of  the  army»  higher  scntimcnta 
of  patriotism,  honour,  and  energy.  Hum  can  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  system  of  military  training,  the  leading  principle  of  action 
in  vhich  consists  in  fear  of  punishment  in  ease  of  failure.  Heroic 
actions  do  not  originate  from  sensations  of  fear;  yet  the  acts 
of  the  Prussian  aoldiers  were  often  heroic,  individually  as  well 
as  collectively.  The  circtmistances  of  tlie  nation  and  the  monarch, 
as  surrounded  and  tlu^atened  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  host  of 
coemses,  were  somewhat  peculiar.  They  may  lie  supposed  to 
have  acted  on  the  common  sympathies  of  uum^s  nature,  so  as 
to  erxcite  sentiments  of  generosity  in  all,  to  unite  all  hearts  in 
coounon  defence,  and  to  gi\'e  Buch  energy  to  action  in  war  as 
ronld  not  be  given  to  it  by  means  that  are  merely  mechimical. 
The  Prussian  nation  was  then  simple,  as  not  enervated  by  tlie 
luAuries  which  follow  tlie  possession  of  wealth ;  and,  as  it  was 
recently  elevated  from  an  electorate  to  a  royalty,  it  began  to  feel 
the  power  of  the  expanding  passion  which  is  peculiar  to  man 
as  he  emorgwa  from  obscurity.  Tlie  Prussian  |>eaaant  may  be 
supposed,  in  common  with  agricultund  peasants,  to  have  vene- 
rtted  the  soil  on  wliich  he  was  bom  and  which  covered  the 
ashes  of  liis  fathers.  He  was  irritated  against  lliose  who  at- 
tempted to  violate  it  by  force  of  arras,  even  ardent  in  its  defence 
from  feelings  of  resentment.  The  old  soldier,  who  had  fnught 
and  been  victorious  in  l)attle,  was  proud  of  tlie  renown  wliich 
he  had  gained  in  long  service;  the  recmit,  wlielher  levied  by 
eonscriptiau,  or  trepanuo<l  by  art,  was  for  the  most  part  carried 
away  in  the  torrent  of  events ;  and,  unknown  to  himself,  or  almost 
in  spite  of  himself,  lie  imbibed  sym|Mithetically  the  spirit  of  war. 
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He  WHS  prevented  from  leaving  his  standard  on  occasional  cliagrins 
by  the  siirveillanco  of  ptirsoos  who  were  inured  to  war  and  aUnch 
in  loyalty ;  and,  as  thus  prevented  from  desertion  on  common 
occasions,  his  ideas  were  turned  into  another  ehaimel,  and  he 
became  important  in  himself  by  a^ociating  witii  those  who  had 
acqnired  military  renown.  He  was  warmed  by  example,  and  his 
exertions  rose  supeiior  to  the  exertious  of  a  man  who  acts  merely 
by  the  impulse  of  fear.  The  whole  of  the  army,  forced  ur  volun- 
teer, foreign  or  native,  was  thus  roused  artificially  to  exertion 
through  desire  of  fame ;  and  this  desire  of  fame,  acting  as  an 
impulse  to  the  machine,  gave  union  and  strength  to  its  move- 
ments. The  king  was  bold  and  enterpri^ng,  even  rash  as  m 
general.  His  pleasure  was  in  battle,  his  delight  in  the  camago 
of  the  field.  He  was  personally  indefatigable,  and,  as  he  travelled 
fifom  combat  to  combat,  generally  from  victory  to  victory  by 
forced  marches,  he  gave  the  soldier  little  time  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  difUculties  and  perils  of  his  situation.  The  faculties  were 
al>sorbcd  in  tlic  idea  of  inihtary  fame.  The  king  had  the  address 
to  keep  the  idea  always  l>efore  the  eye,  and  to  hold  out  specious 
expectations  of  another  victorj-  and  a  day  of  rest.  The  presence 
of  a  sovereign  with  au  army  In  the  field,  especially  of  a  sovereign 
who  sliares  fatigues  and  dangers,  rarely  fails  of  assuring  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiery.  Frederick  was  present  in  the  hardest 
aenice,  displayed  no  royal  pomji,  and  sbmuied  uo  danger;  conse- 
quently he  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  soldier  s  eye.  He  often 
conversed  with  the  veteran ;  and,  as  he  knew  how  to  be  familiar 
witliout  compromising  the  respect  which  ia  due  to  a  king  and  a 
commander,  the  royal  boa  mot  circulated  through  the  ranks  as 
a  talisman  which  served  good  purposes  in  difficult  times.  Frede- 
rick had  studied  tlie  art  of  war  scientifically — liad  attained  know- 
ledge of  its  principle,  and  was  miquestionably  skilful ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  opinion  which  the  world  held  of  his 
skill  was  higher  than  true  history  warrants.  He  went  on  with 
confidence,  and  was  opposed  in  most  cases  with  ft'cblcncss  and 
fear.  Tlie  enemy  was  in  some  manner  paralysed  in  the  seven 
years'  war  by  viewing  him  through  a  magnifier ;  he  was  seen  ia 
a  clearer  light  at  a  subsequent  period,  namely,  177d,  and  be 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  wonder. 

The  success  of  Frederick,  king  of  Pnis^  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe  in  the  seven  years^  war.     It  was  deemed  a 
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succcM  belonging  on]y  to  a  man  of  paramonnt  military  genhis; 
and  as  it  16  important  to  know,  so  it  will  be  rigtit  to  iovest^te 
and  ascertain,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  the  hinge  on  which  that  suc- 
cess might  be  thought  to  turn.  The  author  cannot  pretend  to 
do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  he  thinks  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  causes  with  which  the  success  was  materially 
connected.  A  change  in  mode  of  tactic  and  manoeuvre,  by  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  novelty,  tlirew  tlie  enemy  into  embar- 
nasment,  as  not  prepared  to  oppose,  or  as  oonacioos  of  infenority 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  he  ought  to  oppose.  The  prin- 
ciple of  attacking  positions,  instead  of  sustaining  attacks  in  de- 
fensible ones,  was  conspicuous  in  Frederick's  ^'stem.  It  waa 
powerful,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  extra  courage  to  those  who  attacked, 
and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  courage  and  powers  of 
exertion  of  those  who  resisted.  Geienty  of  movement^  and  pre- 
eiaon  in  developing  lines  or  columns  on  given  points  of  the 
enemyV  position,  was  a  striking  feature  in  Frederick's  campaigns. 
These,  with  promptitude  and  decision  in  attack  supported  by  the 
presence  of  the  king,  may  be  considered  as  tlie  great  cause  of  what 
happened.  They  are  ostensible  and  valid  causes  which  proceeded 
from  the  king  himself.  There  arc  others  which  arose  without 
him,  or  rather  in  spite  of  him.  These  were  excited  by  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Prussia  as  a  country>  and  Frederick 
as  an  oppressed  sovereign.  There  is  a  germ  of  generosity  in  the 
human  breast  as  uncomipted  by  the  intercourse  of  the  world ; 
and  this  generosity  of  the  simple  soldier  appears,  on  this  occa- 
aioo,  to  have  been  the  soUd  bulwark  of  tlie  Prussian  empire. 
Frederick's  ostenHiblu  principle  for  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  armies  consisted,  as  already  oliservcd,  in  fear  a  tertjo 
uiging  to  forward  movement.  It  is  not  possible  tluit  fear  should 
move  an  individual  or  an  anuy  to  an  act  of  heroism ;  the 
heroic  act  was  notmthstanding  moved,  and  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  here  moved  by  the  inherent  spirit  of  the  man,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  dominant  prineiplu  of  the  prince.  FredericJc 
unden*alued  mankind  generally,  and  regarded  his  followers — 
officers  or  soldiers — as  were  instmuicnts,  valuable  only  as  they 
were  useful  to  purposes.  He  did  not,  he  said,  reckon  more  than 
three  or  four  generals  in  lus  army:  tlie  others  were  macliinea, 
I  ojinpetent  to  execute,  not  to  design.  Frederick  was  a  man  with- 
I     out  a  heart — it  may  be  safely  said,  without  a  moral  principle. 
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The  base,  mean,  and  wicked  expedients,  by  which  he  attempted 
to  611  the  ranks  of  his  army,  excite  a  detestation  of  his  character, 
which  his  military  glory  never  can  ef&ce;  and  the  indiifercnee 
which  he  is  aAid  to  }iave  shewn  for  his  troops,  when  tlieir  services 
became  less  necessary  to  his  preacnatioa,  proves  him  to  have  been 
in  reality  a  despicable  man.  He  was  not  superior  in  an^lhing 
except  in  what  relates  to  war ;  and,  as  success  in  war  is  relative 
to  the  circumstances  and  eondilion  of  the  enemy,  those  circum- 
stances and  that  condition  must  be  known,  and  estimated  cor- 
rectly, before  an  opinion  can  be  safely  formed  of  the  real  merit 
of  the  conqueror.  The  principal  opponent  of  Frederick  was  alow 
and  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  and  moreover  a  scholar  in  Fre- 
derick's military  school.  The  enemy's  general,  as  shackled  by 
the  orders  of  council,  and  not  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impulses 
of  his  own  genius,  was  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  as 
Frederick  himsolf  was.  Frederick  was  responsible  onlv  to  him- 
self: he  was  rapid,  and  bold  even  to  rashness;  and  to  that  rash- 
ness, which  astonished  and  paralysed,  he  apparently  owed  much 
of  his  success, 

Frederick  eflected  a  diange,  and  presumptively  an  improve- 
ment,  in  the  art  of  war.  Uis  general  system  of  tactic,  namely, 
movement  and  developcment  of  movement,  \v»b  scientific.  He 
improved  the  organi/^tion  of  hussar  force,  and  applied  it  with 
skill  in  combat;  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  use  and 
management  of  light  troops.  His  success  in  the  seven  years'  war 
was  great ;  the  causes  of  it  were  adventitious^thc  product  of 
contingent  circumstances,  rather  tlian  the  evolution  of  principle 
that  were  altogether  new.  He  was  foiled  in  the  year  1778  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  ;  and  his  erabarrasHmcnts  were  so  great  as  to 
prove  to  posterity  that  his  genius  was  not  paramotmt  to  that  of 
all  others,  or  his  militxuy  instrument  a  chf/  ttcsuvre  of  human 
genius.  The  fact  of  its  insufficiency  has  been  proved  to  demon- 
stration in  later  times.  The  tactic,  and  all  fonns  of  Frederick  s 
discipline,  wore  adhered  to  and  practised  assiduously  by  Frede- 
rick's successor.  The  Prussian  army  was  considered  bv  many  as 
irresi-stible  in  the  field ;  yet,  when  the  case  was  tried,  AV'iUiam, 
the  Prussian  king,  candidly  ackno^^ledged  that  his  best  bat- 
talions could  not  stand  before  the  loosely  organized  soldiers  of 
the  French  republic.  The  soldiei-a  of  republicaii  France  weiv 
irregiUar,  comparatively  with  the  soldiers  of  Prussia :  they  wc 
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kteUigeiiL,  active,  and  brave.  They  were  as  much  bcforo  tbe 
PnnBun  battalions  in  celerit)'  of  movement  and  pronipLitude  in 
ictioiL,  as  the  Prussians  had  been  before  the  Anstnaiis  in  the 
Beven  yeais'  war ;  and  this  celerity  more  than  compensated  otlier 
di^eets.  The  Prussian  army,  alter  its  repidse  from  the  frontier 
of  France,  appeared  to  be  crest-fallen  and  humbled.  In  the 
coinse  of  the  war  lt*0.'9,  the  reigning  king  of  PrusHJa,  bribed  at 
one  time,  bullied  at  anothor,  tlireatcnod  and  insulted  beyond 
enduring,  took  the  field  against  Napoleon — in  despair.  He  was 
defeated,  and  the  machine  of  the  great  Fre<lerick  was  unhinged 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  a  single  action.  When  the  punisluncnt  of 
ambition  and  folly  overtook  Napoleon  in  Russia^  a  part  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  which  acted  with  liiiu  as  auxiliar}',  revolted  from 
his  standard.  His  power  was  broken;  and  the  Prussian  pea- 
santry, rising  enthusiastically  in  mass  for  the  vindication  of  wliat 
was  called  the  liberty  of  the  countr)%  rapidly  assumed  a  military 
form  of  organization,  and  entered  courageously  iuto  tlie  field  of 
war.  This  new  army  liad  spirit,  at  least  a  desire  of  revenge  for 
supposed  or  real  ill  treatment.  A  [)art  of  it,  headed  by  the 
veteran  and  heroic  Blucher,  pressed  eagerly  to  the  frontier  of 
France  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  unawares  on  the  frontier.  It  Bnstainod  n  severe 
action  at  Ligny  on  tlie  Uith  of  June.  Defeated,  but  not  dis- 
persed, it  rallied  at  ^\'"avre.  and  advanced  to  Waterloo  on  the 
13th,  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  It  can  acarcely  be 
sud  to  have  fought  on  that  field ;  but  its  appeamnce,  at  a  lucky 
juncture,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  Imve  determined  the 
enemy  to  give  up  the  combat.  Tlic  French  retreated,  and  the 
retreat  soon  became  route.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the 
Prussians,  who,  accordbig  to  report,  were  insatiate  of  blood.  The 
Praasians  are  not  merciful  to  a  vancjuishod  enemy  at  any  time ; 
hero  they  were  barbarous  and  cruel,  as  judged  by  tlie  rules  of 
modem  warfare. 

Prussia  was  humbled  and  degraded  by  Napoleon.  She  is  now 
restored  to  her  pbce,  or  rather  exalted  to  the  place  of  ouc  of  the 
primary  military  powers  in  Europe,  by  the  favour  of  Great  Britain 
and  Rusiua.  She  holds  herself  high ;  for  her  territory  is  extended 
by  the  partition  of  the  country  of  defenceless  neighbours.  Her 
armies  are,  or  may  ho,  doubled  by  the  overflowings  of  her  popu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  not  probable  tliat  .she  will  ever  again  he  a  respect- 
able and  commanding  nation.     The  despotic  meanness  of  the 
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Icing  suppresses  every  expansion  of  mind.  The  promise  of  a 
free  or  representative  government  lias  been  forfeited  by  Iiim  :  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  on  fair  grounds  of  reasoning,  that  whatever 
happen  to  him,  whether  he  rise  high  or  fall  low,  his  fate  vnW 
not  excite  intei-est  with  honest  and  honourable  men.  He  crouched 
to  the  power  of  Napoleon  while  fortune  smiled  on  his  steps ;  he 
deserted  him  on  his  first  reverse ;  and  he  has  not  been  gratefid, 
not  even  just,  to  the  peasantry  who  raised  him  from  the  dust*. 


GHAPTEE  XV. 

3IILITARY  COAHACTER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NATION. 


The  Bussian  nation,  long  barbarous  and  obscure,  rose  to 
emmencc  in  tlie  course  of  the  last  ccnturj'.  Their  military  charac- 
ter now  stands  high  in  common  opinion,  higher  jK?rhaps  than  it 
desen'cs  to  stand,  if  tilings  be  estimated  by  a  true  rule.  The 
Rassian  peasant,  like  other  harbananfn,  possesses  phpical  proper- 
tics  suitable  for  the  business  of  war ;  and  Kussian  arms  may  be 
successful  in  the  field  from  the  physical  property  of  the  soldier, 
independently  of  bis  proticiency  in  military  tactic  and  discipline. 
The  Tatars,  Cos.sacks^  Persians,  and  Turks,  who  have  until  latelv. 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  been  the  principal 
opponents  of  Kussian  anus,  do  not  furnish  a  field  for  an  estimate 
of  military  merit  according  to  the  mililarj'  ideas  of  modem  Europe. 
The  Turk  is  tlie  enemy  over  whom  Kussian  successes  are  most 
vaunted,  at  least  best  known  to  Kuropeans;  and  the  Turk  of 
recent  times  is  miserably  degenerated  from  what  he  has  l»ecn. 
The  spirit  of  conquest  was  the  spirit  of  the  Turk  when  he  lived  in 
camps.  The  spirit  of  conquest  was  lost  in  Constantinople,  aiid 
with  it  was  lost  the  celebrated  discipline  of  the  Janissaries,  wha 
are  now  armed  men  with  little  else  tlum  force,  courage,  and 
insolence. 

The  materials  of  the  Russian  army  arc  drawn  from  an  iauuenae 
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tract  of  countrj' — from  nations  differint;  in  lanpuac;e,  manners,  and 
cuBtoms,  from  each  other.  The  masa  consists  of  persona  who  are 
in  the  scmi-barbarous  stage  of  society ;  and  ns  they  arc  collected 
from  an  extensive  field,  tJiey  are  unlike  to  each  other  in  external 
appearance  and  internal  character :  they  are  put  together  accord- 
ing to  size  and  fii^ure,  not  according  to  internal  character  and 
national  siTnpathie-s.  The  recruit  undergoes  severe  trial  in  his 
moulding.  He  suffers,  but  he  does  not  complain ;  for  bom  in 
slavervi  he  permits  his  person  to  be  moulded  into  any  form  which 
his  physical  capacity  is  cipablc  of  sustaining ;  or  succumbing  when 
he  can  no  longer  sustain,  he  sinks  to  eternal  rest  among  a  multi- 
I     tode  of  companions. 

The 'present  tactic'^f  the  Russian  army  is  laid  on  a  similar 
I     base  with  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia.     The  principle  which  in- 
I    fioenees  the  movement  is  the  same ;  and  the  surveillance  of  execu- 
tion is  not  less  severe  and  rigorous.    The  attempt  is  made  to  expel 
every  feeling  which  belonojs  to  a  human  beings  except  the  dread  of 
xoilitary  authority,  from  the  mind  of  the  recruit ;  and,  as  oljedicnce 
to  military  authority  is  the  object  expected  from  militarj*  training, 
the  obedience  is  assured  in  the  present  case,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be, 
through  actual  punLshment,  or  the  fear  of  its  iniliction.     Fear 
^is^the  paramount  motive  .which  urges  to  action ;  and  fear^  produces 
Aimly  an  unwilling  act*.     There  are  incitements  to  action  which 


*  The  Author  once  had  the  peruttl 
of  some  MS.  lettcn  of  the  celebralcfl 
3lwkhjil  Keith,  who  was  maoj  year*  !n 
the  Ruisiaii  army,  sml  who  aficrwAnlB 
fcrrcd  with  the  kiof;  or  Pruuiii  in  the 
levcD  jrcAn*  war.  The  inanhal  fought 
>K>)nst  the  king*s  Iroops  at  Sheriifiniiir, 
and  hii  potty  being  defeated,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  hU  couniiy.  He  went 
to  Russia,  entered  Into  the  Ruaiian  bct- 
Tice,  and  attained  high  reputation  a^i  a 
■oldier  and  man  or  talent;  but  hii  talent 
brought  hirn  enemiei,  and  he  went  la 
join  the  king  of  Pruniua.  He  wai  killed 
in  battle,  and  died  like  a  hero  without  a 
gnma.  The  marshal  was  one  of  the  best 
•oldiers  of  the  lime,  and  he  ttood  fair 
mniong  the  phUotuphcn  or  frecthitiklng 
spirits  of  the  age.  His  letters  are  written 
CO  particular  frirad*^  and  t»>nuin  much 


{nformaiion  rcvpfcting  the  politics  and 
eminent  chsractcni  of  the  lime.  Tbef 
arc  written  with  a  bold  pen ;  they  speak 
thescntimentsof  a  soldier  of  tricncc;  but 
as  they  bear  strong  marks  of  prejadiee 
against  the  occupier  of  the  British  ibrooc, 
the  1angusj;r  is  not  nlwnys  decorous.  An 
extract  made  from  one  of  the  papcr^j  re- 
lative to  the  composition  of  the  Kuuian 
arniy  in  the  time  of  Peler  the  Great,  is 
here  subjoined. 

"The  command  of  a  whole  anny  is 
held  by  a  licld-marshal,  with  ■  lieu* 
tenant-genera]  and  a  miuor-general  under 
him.  In  case  of  death  or  absence  of  the 
Iield.mar6hal,  the  general  of  ordnance 
ukcs  the  command,  the  lieuienani-gcne- 
ral  and  major-general  continuing  as  be- 
fore. The  aililleiy  regiment  consisU  of 
matrosses,  bombanliurs,  gunners,  miners, 

and 
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arise  from  idea&  of  honour  and  dcsiro  of  glory,  wliich  inflame 
nations  with  sentimentH  of  valour  to  ciithusiafiin ;  but  these  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  place  in  an  arniy  formed  under  the  rule  of  the 
Buaeian  military  institution.     It  is  not  unv'arrantable  to  say  that 


and  woodsmen.  It  atnouDts  to  2400 
cffitctiTc.  The  Ruasiau  army  wai  di- 
vided  into  bodies  of  nine  regiments, 
called  (liviaiotH,  couimaodcd  by  a  gene- 
ral, n]ieulenRnE.genenil,ani^or.gencrBl, 
and  a  brlj^ter -general. 

"^  A  regiment  fon»i»t5  of  two  battalions, 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  a  Iteutenont- 
colonel,  and  fwo  niijort.  A  batulion 
contains  four  companies;  the  companjr 
150  private  men,  a  capuin,  two  Ueu- 
icnanUiDnc  en«ign,  two  tcrgcantt,  a  Aiib- 
cniign,  a  captain  •  at  -  armi,  a  quaner- 
niasier,  a  clerk,  a  aurgeon,  who  acts  at 
barber^  two  dnimmen,  a  limber-mao, 
five  dcuijenf,  or  officer*'  servant*!,  who  do 
not  appear  in  tbe  ranks,  14  cartmen  or 
wasgoncfi,  m  all  ItU.  tbe  battalioo  732. 
Each  company  has  a  separate  set  of 
coloun.  The  generals  have  no  regiment, 
and  field-officen  h»Te  no  eampany.  Tlie 
pKjrmaiier  or  conuuissary  pays  the  com- 
pany, arrani^s  the  busiocH  of  clothing, 
and  pays  the  recruiting-money. 

"  The  nrrny  in  ({cncral  ift  rocruiltd  by 
ihc  governors  of  the  different  provlncc:>, 
Iram  draughts  of  peasantry — not  vaga- 
bonds; the  spare  youth  of  large  towDa, 
not  employed  in  trade  or  manufacture, 
also  coniributc.  The  name  of  regiments 
Waa  first  ukcn  from  provinces  or  districts, 
towns  or  cities.  Some  were  also  called 
aftcrthcnamefiof indiiriduab.  Grenadier 
companies  go  by  the  name  of  the  com- 
mandantitgeneral  of  the  diviiioo.  Regi- 
ments are  numbered  lirom  one  onwards, 
■o  are  the  companies.  The  original  mode 
of  charging  for  battle  waK  In  four  lines ; 
^e  two  flwt  kcccl,  the  tliird  stoops,  the 
fourth  is  erect.  This  was  the  general 
mode;  it  changes  wi;h  circumitanccs. 

•^  The  emperor's  own  diTisirm  consisted 
of  four  regiments,  each  of  which  had  a 
company  of  grenadier*  extra  of  other 
rrgimcntx.  The  first  regiment  was  the 
Preobraninsky,  ol'  foar  battAtion^;  Uie 
Kcond,  Samenofsky  of  three ;  the  third. 


IngeomHilandsky.of  three  also;  thefoudi, 
Astmdiansky.of  two — tbinecn  baualioot 
of  fine  men,  including  four  companies  of 
grenadiers.  Each  regiment  of  the  royal 
division  had  an  additional  captain-Ueu- 
teoant.  Besides  two  compaiiiu  of  1 
bnrdiers,  gimncrs,  and  miner*,  there  Is  I 
additional  officer  to  each  battalion  of  the 
artillery,  icniicd  engineer. 

'*Two  hundred  thouaaud  foot  nude  up 
the  C'tar  Peter's  infantry,  thecavalry  roD< 
sistcd  of  one  hundred  tliousand,  beaidflS^ 
Cossacks  and  Kalmncks,  who  bring  i 
one  to  (WO  hundred  thousand  into  tbe  field.  ^ 
The  uniform  of  the  Raatian  iotaniry  is 
green  with  scarlet  facings  and  waistooi^.ij 
whiiebreeche9j)igfacockedhaiA,aDdi 
cockades;  th&t  of  the  cavalry,  blue  I 
with  scarlet,  hats  and  cockades,  1e 
breeches,  and  boots ;  that  of  the  artillery, 
scarlet  turned  up  with  blue.  The  Tatan 
and  Kalmucks  wear  a  variety  of  drcstcs, 
according  to  their  vsrious  cothtmr*." 

Such  was  the  composition  of  tbe  Rwa- 
sian  army  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  CireaL 
It  appears  from  Marshal  Keith's  MSS. 
ihnt  the  base  of  this  system  of  military 
arrangement  had  been  laid  by  general 
Drummond,  who  with  Ueneral  Dalsell 
served  in  llie  3Iuscovite  army  about  the 
middle  of  the  l/th  century.  Memoirs  on 
the  subject  were  submitted,  by  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  to  Afarshal  KeitA  to 
pemial,  and  it  appeared  to  him  thai 
Peter  hod  built  upon  the  foundation  tt 
these  memoirs.  The  Russian  aimj  «ia 
augmented  and  modelled  by  Laseyanl 
Keith.  Keith  manifested  on  all  occasiotM 
an  unwillingness  to  change  the  plm  of 
Peter's  arrangements.  I^ascy  and  Kdtil 
were  perfectly  of  accord  in  theti  gencfd 
viewft,  and  for  the  most  part  coincided 
in  their  deuils.  Keith  wxs  partial  to 
Peter's  arrangements;  but  he  acknow* 
ledges  that  the  kiog  of  Prussia  bid  made 
the  military  system  itill  DMre  completv: 
his  tactic  was  almost  his  own. 
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fiuonan  training  looks  no  higbcx  tlian  to  form  a  machine  of 
JMTMMn  mateiiols  poaseaaing  locomoti\'c  power,  and  calculated  to 
perfbnn  offices  according  to  a  mechanical  rule,  under  tlie  etiniula- 
tion  of  fear  of  punisliment  for  non-performance.  The  move- 
mcni  advances  against  obstacles,  or  is  prerented  from  recoiling 
from  obeiades,  by  an  external  causo  of  force  nrging  it  forward. 
Hence,  as  this  cause  of  external  force  moves,  regulates,  and 
restrains,  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  an  army  may  remain 
at  its  post,  and  work  its  musket  meclianicaljy  as  long  as  its 
phyaieal  capability  endures.  An  army  constituted  on  this  base, 
and  acting  on  this  motive,  can  only  be  supposed  to  act  in  a 
^rrea  tract,  and  to  produce  effect  through  a  given  chamieL  It 
is  an  automaton ;  and,  if  perfect  accordins;  to  its  rule,  it  is 
without  motive  of  its  own,  consequently  it  is  motionless,  except 
by  the  word  of  command.  If  it  be  len  sensible  of  fear  from 
the  sabre  or  bayonet  uf  the  enemy  who  is  in  front,  than  from 
tJie  halbcrt  of  the  sergeant  who  is  in  the  rear»  it  remains  at  its 
poet,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  cut  to  pieces  as  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence; for.  having  no  idea  of  independence,  or  estimate  of  the 
human  condition  irum  self-knowledge,  it  makes  no  effort  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  danger  by  an  act  of  its  own.  Such  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  character  of  an  army  formed  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  king  of  rrussia,  and  the  practice  of  Unssia. 
U  has  no  action  of  its  own,  and  no  motive  to  act,  except  through 
hnpreeaions  of  fear  urging  it  forward ;  it  cons^uently  moves  re- 
luctantly, or  it  remains  stationan-,  as  not  forcibly  stimulated  to 
od^'ancc. 
^  The  iiighest  aim  of  Buasian  discipline  is  directed  to  render 
'  man  individually  a  mecham'eul  instrument,  and  an  army  a  mass 
of  individualH  trained  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  destroying  fire 
from  the  musket ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  tho  value  or  destroy- 
ing power  of  tho  nniBkct  can  only  consist  in  the  correctoBSS 
with  which  the  [joint  is  directed  to  the  object,  by  a  person  irbo 
looks  with  his  own  eye,  and  judges  with  his  owti  judgment. 
The  Russian  army  is  put  together  mechanically,  by  the  appear- 
ance ratlier  than  by  tlie  intrinsic  ijuaUties  of  the  parts.  It 
strikes  the  eye  impressively  as  a  machine  of  power;  for,  as  tho 
parts  are  correctly  adjusted  in  their  places  by  their  outward 
figures,  the  ranks  have  the  serabliince  of  tirmness  and  sohdity, 
order  and  uniformity,  as  if  they  had  been  dreased  by  the  line 
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and  plummet.  The  whole  tbua  put  together,  and  trained  to 
move  by  cadenced  step,  ^ves  tlie  impression  of  irresistibility  to 
whatever  point  it  tends.  The  Russian  soldier,  expert  and  dex- 
trous in  the  manual,  rolls  fire  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left 
to  right,  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  exceeded,  and  so  exactly 
measured  in  time,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  machine  worked  by 
a  mechanical  spring.  The  exhibition  is  imposing  on  the  parade, 
or  at  the  review ;  but  the  appearance  is  deceptions,  and  the 
effect  is  often  nugatory  on  Uie  field  of  battle.  The  tactician, 
in  training  the  Uuasian  soldier  to  the  exercise  of  tlie  firelock, 
seems  to  regard  rapidity  of  explosion  and  precision  in  time,  aa 
points  of  more  importance  than  the  direction  of  the  bullet  which 
strikes  and  disables  the  enemy.  This  is  fairly  inferred  from  ob- 
senation ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  if  rapidity  and 
closeness  of  firing  be  the  object  of  training,  wliile  the  direction 
of  the  bullet  wliich  destmys  the  enemy  is  little  regarded,  the 
object  is  mistaken.  The  fire  is  thrown  away  without  purpose, 
except  in  so  far  as  regular  and  close  firing  may  be  supposed, 
by  acting  on  the  ear,  to  intimidate  one  part,  and  to  give  con- 
fidence to  another  i)art  of  the  contending  host. 

The  Russian  discipline,  though  the  most  mechanical,  the  most 
rigid,  and  tlie  most  systematic  of  any  in  Eiu^pe,  has  not  yet 
attained  tliat  degree  of  perfection  in  execution  which  produces 
uniform  and  well-directed  exertion  on  all  occasions,  or  which 
assures  subordination  in  all  the  circumstances  of  actual  war. 
The  Russian  soldier,  ^^'ho  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  part  ui  a  maoiiinc 
of  fire,  not  unfrequently  expends  his  ammunition  without  an 
adequate  object.  He  moves  fonvard,  in  ordinary  circumstaaces, 
under  the  impulse  of  propelling  fear,  stimulated  or  stunned 
by  his  own  tremendous  explosion ;  but  he  does  not  alwa}? 
move  in  a  steady  progressive  course.  The  impulse  is,  or 
may  bo  obscured ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  protecting  fire  of  the 
machine  itself,  fear  invades,  and  the  artificial  fabnc,  guarded 
by  tactical  care  as  it  may  be  said,  rushes  headlong  to  disoN 
ganization  and  ruin.  The  illustrations  are  numerous.  Instances 
arc  not  even  rare  where  Russian  troops,  afler  expending  ammu- 
nition without  object,  have  given  themselves  up  to  be  slaughtered, 
or  taken  prisoner,  without  resistance ;  or  where,  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  they  have  run  into  tlie  wildest  insubor- 
dination, namely,  drunkenness  and  plunder,  even  in  the  midst 
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of  battle.  It  is  thua  that,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  cauam 
which  operate  compulsively  on  man.  the  nature  of  man  revolts 
occasional])'  from  eonstraint,  and  reclaims  the  independence  of 
Hb  untamed  condition. 

The  Russian  army  has  attained  a  high  name  among  military 
nations.  It  has  been  praised  for  courage,  and  it  has  been 
praised  for  discipline.  But,  if  causes  be  traced  to  their  source, 
the  whole  of  the  fame  that  has  been  given  to  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  judged  to  be  the  fruit  of  formal  military  training.  The 
Russian  soldier,  though  the  slave  of  mihtary  authority,  and 
reduced  apparently  to  an  automaton  {>crfonning  a  routine  of  duty, 
still  retains  a  quality  of  native  barbarism,  namely,  covetouaneas  of 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  The  Turkish  empire  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  scene  of  Russian  glory ;  and,  as  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory presents  many  things  which  the  Russian  soldier  covets, 
the  hopes  of  booty  give  animation  to  the  forward  act,  and  e.xalt 
the  Russian  courage  through  a  cause  which  does  not  belong  to 
mib'tary  virtue.  Besides  tlie  incentive  of  plunder,  and  it  is  strong 
among  the  barltfirous  a.H  well  as  tlie  civilized,  the  Russian  soldier, 
in  spite  of  every  rigour  of  training  calculated  to  obscure  or  obli- 
terate the  thinking  faculty,  still  retains  something  of  tlic  innate 
propensities  wliich  belong  to  the  human  character.  His  ideas 
are  originally  few  and  simple ;  and,  as  little  distracted  by  the 
various  presentations  of  pleasure  wliich  attach  civilized  men  to 
life  for  the  sake  of  multiplied  sensual  gratification,  the  Russian 
soldier  proceeds  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely, whether  to  mount  the  breach  by  command,  or  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  at  a  post  from  which  he  has  not  been  relieved  by  aocje- 
ditcd  authority.  This  lias  l)ecn  exemplified  in  numerous  instances; 
but  this,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  tactic,  dii>cipline  and  fear 
a  i^yo^  has  been  unequal  in  others  to  carry  him  to  the  point  of 
attack,  until  he  was  put  under  the  l)anners  of  religion  by  the 
address  of  the  conmiander.  In  tliis  nmnner,  daunted  by  the 
appearance  of  opposing  force,  he  has  sometimes  recoiled,  and 
only  l)een  induced  to  advance  under  the  protection  of  a  crucifix 
carried  by  a  priest.  The  history  of  Suwarrow  presents  numerous 
instances  of  the  e^t  of  similar  impulse,  when  the  means  of 
oommon  coercion  had  failed.  Suwarrow.  considered  by  many  aa 
a  buffoon,  was  in  rcahty  a  man  of  genius.  His  buflbonerics  were 
strange,  I)ut  they  were  not  unmeaning.     Wlien  he  put  the  dif- 
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fcrent  members  of  his  own  body  to  rest  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand, he  seemed  to  know  that  he  inculcated  a  lesson  of  imi>Ucit 
obedience  to  the  Russian  soldiery.  Implicit  obedience  was  the 
great  aim  of  Suwarrow's  labour ;  but  coniiuon  means  were  some- 
times insufBcient  for  assuring  it.  His  original  genius  theu  found 
a  remedy.  He  knew  the  Russian  character ;  and  when  Uie 
Russian  army  was  restive,  so  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  common 
sources  of  the  tactician,  he  suecctKled  iu  auiuiating  it,  by  infrising 
enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  through  means  which  lie  beyond  the 
mere  tactician^  comprehension.  Tlie  cre<hilou8  were  iuipniaBed 
with  an  opinion  that  Suwarrow  had  his  days  of  iuspiration ;  and 
in  this  belief,  after  being  exhausted  witli  toil  and  discomfited 
by  the  accidents  of  war,  they  started  up  in  new  strength  to  act* 
of  daring  at  tlie  electrifying  sound  of  his  wizard  voice. 

The  Russian  army,! as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
common  oh8er\*er,  seems  to  Ix;  almost  perfect  in  the  meclianieal 
arrangements  of  its  parts.  The  celerity  with  which  the  manual 
is  performed,  tlic  exact  correapondcnce  in  time,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  movement  in  evolution,  cannot  [wrbaps  be  exceeded.  A 
Russian  battalion  tUmws  out  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  European  battalion  of  equal  numbers.  It 
scatters  it  without  aim  or  direction,  but  the  explosions  so  cor- 
rectly corres|)ond  in  time  as  if  the  triggers  of  the  Brelocks  were 
drawn  by  one  and  the  same  Bnger.  The  lines,  when  arranged 
in  order  of  battle,  are  solid  and  apparently  Hrm  as  walls  of  iron. 
The  columns  seem  to  be  impenetrable  masses;  the  movements  are 
rapid;  and,  while  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  actioa 
lies  admits  of  union  and  rapid  movement,  the  Russian  army  may  be 
tliought  to  be  irresistible.  It  moves  rapidly ;  but,  as  it  cuiisista  of 
many  parts,  the  unity  and  consistency  of  the  movement  depend 
upon  a  combination  of  causes  which  cannot  be  always  commanded, 
consequently  it  is  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  contingencies  of  a 
military  field.  When  deranged  by  contingencies  it  is  not  soon  put 
right ;  for  as  it  has  no  rallying  power  within  itself,  every  part  must 
be  put  right  as  it  were  by  force.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
if  a  skilful  eneniy^  who  studies  things  in  their  tnie  relations,  refuse 
close  action,  with  a  view  to  produce  change  in  the  mechanical  dis- 
position of  the  parts,  and  to  entice  the  machine  to  expend  ita 
ammunition  without  adequate  object,  the  disc<miiiture  of  a  Rus- 
sian army  is  half  assured.     When  Russians  begin  to  fire,  they 
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would  appear  to  fire  without  interval  and  without  aim,  until  they 
sweep  the  field  by  showers  of  buUets,  obtain  possession  of  it  by 
the  intimidation  of  noise,  or  until  they  expend  their  ammunition, 
exhaust  their  jmn^er,  and  l)ecoine  coni[)arative]y  hanuless.  The 
Russian  aoldier  is  not  allowed  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  dis- 
cretion. He  is  supposed  to  act  by  order,  and  by  order  only; 
consequently,  if  he  have  no  order  to  advance  to  a  given  point,  or 
to  retire  upon  a  ^vcu  position,  he  stands  still,  according  to  the 
letter  of  his  discipUnc,  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  sj>ot ;  for  his  life 
^18  devoted  to  obedienc^. 

The  Russian  artny,  the^  military^  tactic  of  which  is  as  perfect 
perhaps  as  mechanical  tactic  can  l)e  made,  i»  moreover  emioeat 
for  the  order  of  its  economy.  The  clothinj;  of  the  soldier  is  sub- 
stantial and  good  of  its  kind  ;  fashioned  so  as  to  be  convenient 
and  useful,  not  cut  fantastically  to  please  the  eve  of  a  dress-mak- 
ing eonmiander.  The  soldier  is  at  ease  wliile  clothed  in  uniform ; 
he  is  not  fettered  when  he  sleeps  accoutred.  'I'he  shoes,  among 
other  things,  are  excellent — the  &oles  tliick,  the  quarter  deep,  tlio 
leather  impenetrable  to  wet  by  impregnation  with  tallow.  The 
cloak,  with  which  every  soldier  is  furnished,  is  of  strong,  thick 
cloth.  It  sencs  as  a  covering  at  night,  and  as  a  defence  against  cold 
or  wet,  when  on  duty  by  night  or  day.  The  economical  arrange- 
ments of  the  llus^an  army  arc  laid  on  a  good  foundation  ;  and,  in 
order  that  they  be  not  dLKturlM-d  by  common  contiugeucies,  e\*ery 
regiment  has  a  certain  num1)er  of  workmen  allotted  to  itself  for 
tlie  execution  of  its  own  regimental  business.  Ik^sides  professed 
regimental  workmen,  every  soldier  In  the  ranks  knows  to  mend 
his  own  clothes,  to  sew  a  plain  seam,  or  to  repair  any  accident 
tliat  happens  to  his  shoes.  Hence  the  shoes  and  clothes  of  the 
Bujisian  soldier,  tliough  patched  and  mended,  are  never  ragged 
and  torn  ;  and  it  is  moreover  tnic,  though  it  may  seem  incredible 
to  those  who  have  only  seen  the  British  army  In  its  helplessness, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Uu.ssimi  army  is  so  instructed  in  \\  liat  relates 
to  its  own  concerns,  as  to  be  capable  of  clothing  itself  (rom  head 
to  foot  in  tlie  8[mco  of  tlirec  or  fuur  days. 

The  Uussian  army,  wliich  is  so  exact  in  tactic  and  econoniical 
arrangement,  has  also  acquired  fame  on  account  of  its  exertions 
and  its  courage.  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  time  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  on  close  examination,  to  be  a  true  one :  the 
physical  qualities  of  Uie  Russian  do  not  stand  high  in  a  scale  of 
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comparison.  Tlie  power  of  the  native  Russian,  at  !east  the 
balance  of  power  as  judged  by  bulk,  is  ordinarily  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  body.  'The  face  is  broad,  the  features  coarse;  the 
(nink  hea\y,  and  long  relatively  to  height ;  the  thighs  and  legs 
Hliort,  without  grace  in  the  outline,  round,  fleshy,  and  without 
the  indent  of  muscular  action.  The  Russian  soldiers  move  iu 
the  military  step  at  all  times.  The  Russian  step  is  short,  the 
repetition  quick ;  hut,  as  action  in  scarcely  ever  brought  to  exer- 
tion, it  is  capable  of  l)eing  Inng  continued  with  little  comparatiTc 
fatigue.  The  real  Russian  has,  as  now  said,  no  preteoMon  In 
grace  and  beauty  of  figure.  The  skin  is  coarse  and  harsh  ;  ami, 
though  it  be  more  frequently  washed  than  the  skin  of  any  other 
soldier  in  Europe,  it  notwitlistanding  often  ap{>ear8,  as  viewed 
superficially,  to  he  dirty,  dn*,  and  withered.  The  Russian  sol^^er 
wears  the  hair  long  and  plaited ;  his  combs  are  had,  or  rarely 
used ;  and  he  is  not  unfrequently  overrun  with  vermin.  He  ha*, 
as  already  observed,  a  weighty  carca.se  and  considerable  brute 
force ;  but  he  is  not  distinguished  for  acti^ty  and  personal  exer- 
tion ;  and,  unless  in  the  exercise  of  the  firelock,  or  other  exercise 
of  war  to  which  he  has  been  long  and  rigorously  drilled,  he  is 
awkward  and  helpless  compared  with  other  peasantr}*  iji  Europe. 

As  the  Russian  soldier  is  not  pr*M?minent  over  the  common 
soldiery  of  Europe  in  physical  properties,  neither  does  he  seem  to 
go  beyond  them  in  moral  qualities.  He  is  good  naturcd  ;  gratefUl 
for  kindnesses  rendered  to  him ;  obedient  to  superiors,  cither 
from  direct  fear,  or  from  long  habit  of  reverence  to  lords  and 
masters.  He  is  not  simply  good  natured ;  he  is  cheerful  in 
temper,  and  not  dull  in  perception,  but  the  limits  of  his  ideas  arc* 
circumscribed.  He  loves  money  in  common  with  other  men, 
perhaps  a-s  eagerly  as  most  men ;  and  it  may  l>e  aasiinied  wHh 
reason  that  love  of  money,  or  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  ^>oiU  *?( 
the  enemy,  is  the  main  incentive  which,  exclusive  of  the  conunawl 
of  the  aut))crat,  sends  him  to  the  field  of  war.  The  deairo  of 
acquirini^  oi>erates  on  the  mass,  and  becomes  a  paramount  object 
of  action ;  but  the  mind  is  simple,  and,  as  uncomipted  by  varied 
artifice,  it  is  more  ea.sily  moved  to  acts  of  heroism  an*!  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  than  the  mind  of  the  mere  mercenary  soldier : 
Suwarrow,  as  already  said,  knew  better  than  any  other  of  the 
Russian  generals  how  to  bring  it  out. 

The  Russian  fteasant  lives  <in  homely  and  coaree  fare  in  im 
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land — hrown  hrviul  and  euoumltcr  are  liis  chief  bup{>ort. 
AV'hcn  ailiiutt«tl  into  tho  ranka  of  iho  anny,  he  obtains  a  ration  of 
meat  twice  and  fioraetiini«  tJirec  times  a  week.  This  is  military 
allow-ance;  and.  thouj^h  tlie  ftoldier  Iw  thus  more  higlily  fed  than 
the  {>easant,  he  is  still  coarsely  fed  as  ooiii|>an>d  with  the  uuldicra 
uf  most  other  countries.  The  Itussian  stomach  is  capable  of 
nx'eiving  a  large  allowance  of  food  at  one  time,  and  one  large 
meaJ  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  one  day.  The  bread  Is  black, 
and  80  bard  withal  tliat  good  teeth  only  can  make  impression  on  it. 
The  prutz^  an  essential  |>art  of  the  ration^  is  not  the  most  delicious 
of  grains  to  an  English  palate ;  but  it  is  savoury  to  the  Itnssian, 
as  well  as  tlje  black  bread :  while  tliese  are  in  abundance,  no  com- 
plaint is  made  on  the  score  of  eating.  Kuas,  a  sour  Uquor  obtained 
by  fermentation  from  grain,  is  the  usual  drink  of  the  Kusuian.  It 
is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  it  is  cooling  and  refreshing — not 
intoxicating,  and  not  inferior  in  good  tjualities  to  vinegar  and 
water :  it  is  considered  to  be  useful  as  preventive  of  scurv)-. 

In  estimating  the  militar)*  properties  of  the  Russian  people, 
there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  the  farinaceous  foods  on  which 
they  live,  and  the  iwis  or  sour  beverage  which  they  principally 
drink,  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  keep  tlie  Russian  habit 
at  a  low  point  of  excitement  imder  mUitary  exercise  or  exertion. 
The  Russian  is  not  of  an  irritable  constitution  physically,  conse- 
quently his  powers  are  not  soon  exhausted.  He  sustains  labour 
for  a  comfiaratively  long  time ;  but  he  is  little  capable  of  extraor- 
dinary effort ;  he  even  requires  the  impulse  of  strong  causes  to 
rwse  effort  to  wliat  may  be  called  energy.  As  native  of  a  cold 
country,  and  as  such  supposed  to  be  familiar  witli  cold,  he  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  little  susceptible  of  its  effects ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  in  fact.  A  Russian  shrinks  from  a  d(^;reo  of 
cold  that  makes  little  im[>ression  on  an  Englishman ;  he  is  even 
frost-bitten  by  exposure  to  cold  where  ordinary  men  scarcely 
suffer.  The  fact  is  not  what  would  have  been  expected ;  but  the 
writer  believes  it  to  be  correct  as  a  general  fact.  It  \«-as  exem- 
plified ill  the  division  of  tlie  Russian  troo[)S  who  served  the  cam- 
|Kiign  of  1790  in  Holland,  and  whtt  were  afterwards  cantoned  in 
the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  part  of  the  year  1800. 
The  RiLs^sian,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  there  a  humbled  man  ;  but 
nmking  allowance  for  dimiuishcd  Hclf-importance,  lie  did  not 
appear  to  be  radically  a  hardy  and  elastic  animal,  such  as  arc  tlie 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.     The  manner  of  living  and  the  quality 
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of  the  diet,  wliich  is  chiefly  farinaceoim^  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  easy  susceptibility  of  cold.  The  dwelling  of  the 
Russian  peasant  and  the  barracks  of  the  BoMiery  are  uniformly 
kept  at  a  high  temperature,  not  so  much  by  heat  of  fire  as  by 
exclusion  of  external  air  and  concentration  of  animal  heat,  by 
individuals  crowding  together  at  unventilated  comers.  When 
obliged  to  go  abroad  in  cold  weather,  the  Russian  docs  not  bmvc 
the  weather ;  he  envelopes  himself  in  fui",  in  shccp-ekin,  or  in  a 
cloak,  and  thus  guards  himself  from  its  impression  by  an  extn 
quantity  of  external  covering.  Russians  of  all  descriptions  go  to 
the  bath  once  a  week  or  oftener,  wherever  a  bath  can  be  pro- 
cured; and  thus  from  bathing,  from  warm  clothing,  and  warm 
a{>artmcnts,  the  skin  is  sensible,  the  fibre  relaxed,  and  aniuuU 
action  by  no  means  energetic.  The  Russian,  as  may  be  coUecied 
from  what  is  now  said,  is  not  of  an  elastic  and  hardy  physical 
constitution.  If  he  be  less  sensible  to  danger  than  many.  wh(.^ther 
from  constitutitmal  torpor,  or  from  the  tjTannic  discipline  which 
places  the  constant  fear  of  the  master  above  the  chance  fear  of 
the  enemy,  ho  cannot  fairly  be  admitted  to  have  a  balance  of 
advantages  over  the  other  population  of  Europe  for  the  purposes 
of  war  ;  and  if  ho  be  capable  of  perseverance  in  a  given  routine  of 
duty  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  he  is  not  intelligent  of  com- 
mon things,  umsuiuch  as  be  is  prevented  from  the  exercise  of  his 
own  mind  by  the  ligour  of  his  military  masters. 

*lt  will  appojir  demonstrably  to  tlio  reflecting  mind,  in  viewii^ 
the  fields  of  military  liLstory,  that  military  force  arranged  on  a 
mere  mechanical  basis  is  only  a  feeble  instrument  in  war.  Unless 
its  action  he  animated,  and  pointed  to  its  object  by  a  quick- 
sighted  and  imperious  commander,  or  by  a  person  who,  practising 
illusion  on  credulity,  engrosses  the  whole  of  the  faculties  eo  as  lo 
turn  them  to  what  account  he  pleases,  the  movement  of  the 
mechanism  is  tmcertain:  it  stamls  still  at  slight  obetades;  it 
retrogrades  at  strong  ones.  The  illusion  of  a  name  has  often 
succeeded  in  bringing  troops  to  the  point  of  contact  where  com- 
mon mihtary  skill  and  science  liad  failed.  The  Rusuan  gez>en] 
Suwarrow  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  it  in  modem 
timee.  Suwarrow  achieved  extraordinary  things  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  and  much  of  what  he  did,  as  claiming  the  title  of  extraor- 
dinary, arose  from  the  opinion  which  tlie  simple  and  credulous 
Russian  entertained  of  his  supernatural  endowments  aa  a  geoeiml. 
Generals  of  equal  courage,  and  perha|>s  of  equal  skill  in  tactic 
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and  the  routine  of  warlike  niaiiwuvre,  uere  discomfited  with  a 
eoiumaiid  of  troops  not  less  perfectly  organiwd  tlian  those  with 
which  Suwarrow  fought  and  conquered.  This  was  to  a  certain 
extent  exemplified  in  Hdlland  in  the  yeAT  1799*. 

The  Emperor  Haul  was  drawn  uH*  from  his  alliance  with  f^reat 
llritain  hy  the  address  and  management  of  the  French  consukte; 
and  Russia  continued  at  peace,  and  apparently  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  France,  for  eomo  time  after  Paul's  dethronement.  The 
first  consul,  Buonaparte,  became  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  and, 
being  an  emperor,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  had  a  right 
to  make  war  in  the  manner  of  an  emperor.  He  contemplated 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.     He 


*  A  deUrhmcnl  o(  the  Ru»ian  uiiiy 
vu  Joined  in  that  year  Kith  a  Driti«h 
force  for  the  rc-efttablishuieni  of  the 
•udtholdcr.  The  imuiber  of  (he  deuch* 
mcnt  fttnounled  lo  ahnal  •cventem  thou- 
saoJ  men  ai}j>uen(l]r  well  selected  for 
tenrice — ^indeed,  in  k>  far  u  the  tje  can 
judge,  ao  anny  of  itUe.  Tlic  nharp- 
abootent  Memed  tn  have  been  well  drilled 
10  their  duly.  The  Kalinack  and  Cosuck 
wete  not  numerotu,  but  they  were  choice 
troop*  of  the  kind.  The  infantry  were 
healthy  and  physically  strong— so  im- 
po«itig  in  mapcct  that.  If  an  CHtiinale  were 
to  be  aiMle  by  appearance,  that  it,  clofe- 
DCH  and  compacincMof  force,  they  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  capable  of  walk- 
log  over  the  enemy,  or  over  any  troops 
in  Europe,  aa  over  a  stobble-6eld.  The 
RuMian*  were  icnt  Into  aciion  toon  afWr 
they  landed.  Tbey  moved  on  with  b 
rapidity  which  anioniahed ;  and,  a*  (hey 
■dnDced«  ihey  threw  nut  a  fire  that  was 
tremradoitt  by  its  noine,  bui  otberwiK 
harmlen  :  it  wtu  chtcHy  expended  on 
the  aand  hllU.  Havinf;  met  with  Imic 
oppoiitton,  they  penetmted  to  BcTfjcn, 
entered  the  town,  found  liquor,  nni)  drank 
to  excetw:  they  were  soon  inioxicitcd, 
ongotemable,  mulinouK,  or  dead  drunk. 
Tha  enemy,  who  bad  wixely  given  way 
to  the  torrent,  hidted  and  watched,  re- 
tinned  fn  force,  and,  enveloping  the  town, 
made  the  Kutnianf  prixonera.  Whether 
the  Ruisiann  were  led  into  the  snare  by 
deaigo,  or  fell  Into  it  by  accident,  ii  not 
diatincily  known;   hut  ihii  ai  least  Is 


known,  thai  it  iia  anare  which  Ift  alwayi 
before  them,  and  alwayi  available  for 
their  destruction  by  an  intelligent  enemy. 
Thp  KuKsian  waa  io  humbled  by  the 
disaster  at  Bergen,  that,  in  all  the  aub. 
aequent  affairs  in  Holland,  he  fceined  to 
be  an  unwilling  actor.  In  advancing  to 
the  field,  the  soldien  dropped  ofi*  occa- 
sionally from  the  advancing  lines;  even 
ofiiceni  anotned  the  ri-trognule.  One 
geoeral  literally  ran  away  t  another, 
wounded,  as  it  were  by  the  lint  fire, 
retired.  It  Is  common  and  allowable 
that  wounded  pervms  retire  from  action; 
but  the  person  in  question  was  wounded 
in  such  a  manner  tJiat  it  was  scarcely 
poiisiblc  to  Ruppou  he  had  been  wounded 
by  the  ball  of  on  enmiy's  musket.  The 
general  who  ran  away  was  cashiered  by 
the  Empcrcr  Paul  in  a  passion;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  wa»  treated  by  his 
hmtlier  oflicen  after  his  disgrace,  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  trivial  light  bi 
which  military  cowardice  is  regarded  in 
RujiKta.  Instead  of  beitig  shunned  and 
de^ptsed,  ihe  peraon  alluded  to  walked 
at  Urge  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him  t  he  was  even  regaled  by  his  brother 
ofiiceis,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Russia, 
with  a  fete  of  honour  as  ifhe  had  returned 
from  a  victory.  It  is  not  tncaoi  to  uiiina- 
stc,  in  stating  this  (met,  that  the  Russian 
officcts  arc  generally  deHrient  in  courage : 
it  is  clear  thai  they  have  not  the  same 
feeling  respecting  It  thai  officers  have  in 
the  west  of  Europe. 
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overthrow  the  minor  powers — even  Austria  and  Prussia  sub- 
mitted to  his  law.  He,  finally,  came  in  contact  with  Uiisaia ; 
and,  b)'  intrigue  and  address  in  politics,  he  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  emperor  made  a  dia- 
advantageuus  peace ;  but  thu  lluatiiau  troopH  appear  to  hare 
fouglit  with  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  greater  port  of 
the  war  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Their  militar)'  firm- 
ness was  such  that  Napoleon  was  not  able,  with  all  his  artii  of 
colouring,  to  announce  a  victory  in  evezy  buUctin  which  was 
issued  from  the  field  of  battle.  From  the  time  tliat  peace  was 
made  at  Tilsit,  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  in  Si>me  d^rec 
subeervient  to  the  views  of  Napoleon.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute subjection  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  NapokH>n''8  ambition  and 
arrogance ;  and,  though  Alexander  Ije  not  fjcrlmps  odo  of  the 
most  courageous  of  warrior  kings,  he  himself  and  liis  nation 
were  so  insulted,  that  it  was  at  last  detennined  to  resist.  Napo- 
leon [tad  attained  a  height  from  which  he  had  uo  distinct  vision 
of  what  wsa  below;  and  iu  this  state  of  elevation,  which  ob- 
scures the  sight  and  clouds  the  mind,  he  invaded  Russia  with 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  in  ho]}e8  of  compel- 
ling her  sovereign  to  unconditional  submission.  It  cannot,  in 
the  just  estimate  of  things,  be  considered  as  sound  pob'cy  to 
put  the  safety  of  an  invaded  countr)'  to  the  chance  uf  a  single 
battle ;  and  the  Russians,  who  it  would  appear  were  aware  of 
this  truth,  do  not  seem  to  have  fought  to  desperation.  They 
opposed  tli(3  invaders  at  several  points:  they  gave  way  when 
severely  pressed.  Napoleon  s  ambition  had  deprived  him  of  com- 
mon sense  as  well  as  military  judgment.  He  advanced  preci- 
pitately and  improvidently,  and  lost,  by  causes  whicti  he  hioiaelf 
did  not  foresee,  but  which  were  foreseen  by  men  of  commoo 
understanding,  the  largest,  and  perhaps  tiie  finest,  anny  thai 
ever  was  brought  together  in  Europe.  The  army  was  destroyed; 
the  emperor  escaped  as  a  fugitive.  Russia  was  cleared ;  but 
the  character  of  the  Russian  army  was  not  exalted  by  the  doing 
of  it.  The  peasantry',  like  other  barbarians,  were  patriotic. 
Resentment  against  the  invaders  of  their  country  was  strong; 
and  to  the  resentment  of  the  peasantry,  cold  and  hunger  and 
other  causes,  the  destniction  of  the  French  army  is  justly  as- 
cribed, not  to  the  prowess  of  the  urgajuzed  military  furce  and 
the  skill  of  the  Emjxjror  Alexaniicr. 
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Tbk  Sritish  amiy  had  not  attained  to  that  degree  of  pei^ 
fection  in  tactic  in  the  year  1S04,  when  the  iirst  edition  of  tliis 
work  was  given  to  the  |mhlic,  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
But  tliongh  not  then  correct  in  internal  organization,  it  was 
superior  in  show  and  brilliancy  of  appearanco  to  any  amiy  in 
Europe.  The  dazzling  colour  of  the  uniform,  the  variety  of  the 
facings,  tlie  contrasts  of  the  different  parts  of  the  dress,  the 
profusion  of  ornament,  namely,  feathers,  frisures,  jiowdered  locks, 
ponderou-s  (im'uea,  and  polislied  accoutrements,  were  singularly 
contrived  to  strike  the  admiring  multitude.  A  military  review 
was  at  tliis  time  a  brilliant  exliibition — a  gorgeous  display  of 
millinery  taste  and  military  error.  The  size,  Hgure,  and  com- 
plexion of  the  men,  presented  a  dazzling  cwip  <r<vil  to  the  com- 
mon observer — not  a  satisfactor)'  one  to  the  eye  of  a  real  soldier, 
fur  it  was  at  variance  with  utility. 

The  idea  of  beauty  is  relative  to  purpose.  Brilliant  dress 
and  rosy  cheeks  liave  no  value  in  war ;  they  are  not  in  fact 
compatible  with  war;  consequently  they  detract  from,  rather  than 
add  to,  mOitary  value,  as  estimated  by  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

gun-bmnt  complexion,  a  liardy  and  weather-beaten  counte- 
,  an  eye  of  fire — stern  and  rivetted  as  it  were  to  a  for- 
ward point — constitute  the  beauty  of  a  soldier.  To  a  few  only 
of  the  IJritish  regiments  of  the  line  does  this  clumicter  apply. 
The  British  soldiery,  levied  in  haste  for  urgent  service,  and  sent 
to  remote  countries  on  detached  duties,  does  not  receive  that 
form  of  training  prior  to  leaving  home  which  gives  to  the  mass 
a  unifonn  nulitary  deportment.  Differences  in  air,  manner,  and 
economy,  are  observable  in  almost  everj-  corps  of  the  line.  These 
differences  arise  apparently  from  the  diilering  views  of  regimental 
chiefs;  who,  as  employed  on  detached  services,  often  take  the 
liberty  to  change  the  drcBs,  and  modify  the  tactic  and  economy, 
to  a  particular  fancy;  hence  the  impression  of  consolidated 
eflbct,  as  arising  from  education  iu  one  school,  where  every 
military  object  is  viewed  timmgli  one  mediuiu,  does  not  strike 
strongly  in  a  general  survey  of<he  British  army. 
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It  19  an  object  of  importAncc  in  its  own  nature,  and  it  iaj 
of  urgent  necessity  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  timeH,  to  analyze] 
the  materials  of  the  army;  that  is,  to  investigate  the  qualities] 
of  individuals,  and  to  sup^st  tlie  means  of  adjustinii;  their  ar- 
rangement in  a  given  order,  so  that  the  fabric  formed  from  the 
combination  be  solid  at  its  foundations  and  united  in  its  move 
ments,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  by  physical  as  well  aa  intellpptuar 
correspondences.     If  the  British  empire  is  to  be  defended   by 
a  regular  army,  it  is  evident  that  the  defence   will   not  be 
reliance,  unless  the  troops  be  of  the  best  r|uality.     The  narrow 
limits  of  Great  Britain  does  not  allow  the  British  government  to 
calculate  on  a  balance  of  numbers ;  and  even  if  numliers  were  at 
conunand,  quality  is  indispensable  to  security,  consc*quently  the 
means   of  attaining   pre-eminence    in    quality,    not    the    simple 
means  of  filling  the  muster-roll,  ought  to  bo  considered  as  the 
principal  object   of  the   statesman's   study.     Pre-eminence  ca 
not  be  attained  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  qualitie 
of  the  elementary  materials ;  that  is,  without  knowledge  of 
physical  powers  of  action  and  re-action  in  one  and  all,  and  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  internal  principle  which  moves  and  main-j 
tains  general  movement  in  efficiency  under  every  variety  of  com 
dition  that  occurs  in  service.     The   subject   requires   a  minutvj 
and  scientific  eonsideratinn.     The  author  regrets  that  he  is  no 
able  to  give  to  it  that  elucidation  which  its  importance  reqttiir 
be  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  do  something  in  aiding  othen 
pursue  it,  and  to  apprehend  the  principle  of  it   more   correctly 
tlian  they  now  do. 

The  British  army  is  composed  of  three  different  people,  or 
nations,  namely,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  They  all  poasen 
courage.  Courage  stands  first  in  the  list  of  military  qualities; 
but  there  are  shades  of  difference  in  the  manner  of  displayin 
it,  cither  as  arising  from  difference  of  blood,  differcMicG  of  clir 
and  locality,  difference  of  national  institution,  or  difference 
habits  of  life,  wbicli  act  on  the  national  character,  and  wtuo 
require  notice  in  this  place. 

Thf.  English,  who  stand  the  first  in  the  BritiRh  army/ 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  labourem  or  pea.sants,  tov 
men  or  artisans.    The  pastorale ccu])ation  scarcely  has  existenct 
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in  Kn^land  at  the  present  time,  consequently  pastoral  life  so 
rarely  furnishes  iiiatcrialH  for  tlic  army,  tliat  tlic  paatonU  conditloa 
need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  oonsidBring  the  character  of 
military  recruits.  Distinctions  of  the  peojilc  of  a  countr)'  into 
clafifics  by  original  blood  are  not  easily  made  any^vhere:  they 
are  particularly  difficult  in  England,  for  EngUuid  has  been  ofton 
invaded,  often  overrun  and  conquered ;  and  as  it  is  now  the 
gathering  place  of  adventurers,  and  the  asylum  of  the  destitute, 
the  people  who  dwell  in  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Thi.s  gathering  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  two  thousand  ycars^  is  still  going  on,  and  may  be 
supposed,  by  its  constant  operation,  to  liave  modt6ed  the  national 
character  to  something  different  from  that  of  other  people.  The 
English  peasant  is  a  bold  and  confident  peasant.  He  is  open 
and  blunt,  apjjarently  sincere,  sometimes  generoa*?,  often  rude, 
lioisterous,  and  overbearing,  rarely  gracious  or  courteous  to 
Btrangcrs.  particularly  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  bestow. 
He  generally  assumes  an  ajr  of  independence,  is  indifferent  to 
equals,  even  to  superiors,  except  where  he  expects  favour  or 
bounty ;  he  is  then  as  obsequious  as  his  neighbours  of  the  north. 
He  s*?Ua  liis  service,  public  or  private,  and  deems  his  .service  equal 
to  his  reward.  He  is  httle  disposed  to  form  personal  attachment 
from  pure  love.  He  is  often  arrogant  when  he  possesses  money, 
al>ject  when  he  is  witliout  it ;  for  he  seems  to  consider  money  as 
the  sovereign  of  men  and  things.  He  is  proud  of  his  nation 
and  contemptuous  of  othere;  he  Ls  rude,  but  not  cruel  or  vin- 
dictive, and  he  rarely  iil  treats  an  enemy  after  the  chance  of 
war,  or  any  other  chance,  has  brought  him  within  his  power. 

The  English  reeniit,  compared  with  the  Scotch  and  Trisb, 
presents  himself  at  the  time  of  enlistment  witli  a  balance  of 
adrantagee.  He  is  well  made,  has  a  powerful  arm,  and  a  full 
habit,  as  if  he  had  been  well  fed  and  not  overworked.  The 
chest  is  prominent  and  expanded ;  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders 
and  arms  are  thick  and  brawny;  the  trunk  of  the  body  ta 
proportionally  ponderous,  and  the  balance  of  power  is  conspicu- 
ously in  the  upper  extremities.  The  English  is  strong;  but,  as 
a  labourer,  he  is  an  economist  of  his  strengtii.  lie  docs  not 
endure  toil,  or  bear  hardship  and  privation  with  the  same  temper 
and  cheerfulness  as  the  peasants  of  nmny  other  countries ;  and, 
aa  be  is  little  accustomed  to  travel  on  foot,  aud  httle  pracll.'ted 
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in  walking,  he  ta  scarcely  equal  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
in  marching,  particularly  in  marching  over  brokoii  and  irroi^lar 
grouuda.  He  is  not,  as  now  said^  patient  of  toil  and  hardy  in 
constitution;  consequently  he  is  not  cajable  of  resisting  the 
impressions  of  the  numerous  causes  of  disease  to  winch  soldiers 
are  exposed  in  the  service  of  the  field.  When  well  clothed, 
well  fed,  and  well  lodged,  no  man  iwrfbrms  his  duty  more  steadily 
and  more  efficiently  tlmn  the  Knglislimau;  but,  as  cver^tiiing 
is  new  in  war  to  persons  who  are  bom  and  bred  io  a  country 
abounding  with  plenty,  or  in  a  manufacturing  town,  tlie  hot-hefl 
of  luxury  and  dissipation,  he  is  mH  alvva>"s  a)ntente<l,  not  even 
subordinate  to  authority,  when  severely  pressed  by  privations  and 
hardships. 

The  English  peasant  and  the  English  artizan  are  the  same 
people ;  but  different  occupations  bring  out  powers  and  ca]taeities 
in  different  degrees  of  perfection.  The  artizan  is  of  less  physical 
force  tlian  the  labourer,  usually  of  inferior  size,  of  a  less  florid 
complexion,  a  less  comely  and  pleasing  asjM^ct,  more  alert  in 
movement,  more  dexterous  in  manual  operation,  and  as  such 
more  easily  trainwl  to  military  evolution.  He  is  rarely  in  the 
full  vigour  of  health  at  the  time  he  enters  t)ie  army ;  for,  as 
the  most  part  of  artizan  occupations  are  sedentary,  health  and 
vigour  do  not  consist  with  their  condition.  Clianges  in  situation 
and  changes  in  circum.stances  often  act  favourably  on  the  health 
of  persons  of  a  languid  and  feeble  frame  of  body ;  hence  the 
health  of  the  artizjin  oi-dinarily  experiences  improvement  by  the 
adoption  of  a  military  life.  The  labouring  peasant  is  vigorous 
and  healthy  at  the  outset,  and  has  a  suptcriority  over  the  artizan 
in  acts  of  exertion.  The  artizan  is  apt  as  a  mechanical  scholar; 
and  has,  in  his  turn,  an  advantage  over  the  peasant  in  the 
faciUty  of  acquiring  those  forms  of  cadenced  movement  wliich 
are  connected  witJi  the  meclianism  of  tactic.  These  are  differ- 
ences; but  whatever  Ixj  the  shades  of  difference  among  Englisli 
recruits,  steady  courage,  actual  force,  and  promptitude  in  applying 
force  to  the  proper  point  of  attack,  belong  to  all.  These  pro- 
perties are  military  properties ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
part  of  the  army,  which  is  recruited  in  England,  stands  on  (air 
groimd  in  this  reBt)ect  with  its  other  iwrts — on  advantageous 
groun<l  with  tlie  military  materials  of  m(»Bt  nations. 

^Vhethcr  it  be  that  the  Hritisli  nation  has  an  imiate  pro|>c»- 
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sity  for  war,  or  that  the  extent  ami  complication  of  its  political 
coQcema  draws  it  into  war  involuntarily,  tlic  fact  ia  notorious, 
that  it  scarcely  ever  is  without  vrar  in  one  part  of  the  world 
or  other,  or,  in  the  lanjn'^ifi-  *^f  Rome,  scarcely  ever  ahut^  the 
temple  of  Janus.  Itut,  notwithstanding  the  national  pn)pcnBitY 
to  war,  or  the  casual  necessities  which  command  it,  the  English 
cannot  be  said  to  poflsces  the  cliaraotcr  which  ia  genuinely  deno- 
minated military.  National  pursuits  are  artificial  and  subject 
to  changes.  The  English  are  nationally  s]KH.'u]ativc.  and  ad- 
venturous at  all  games  of  chance.  Two  passions  do  not  reign 
with  equal  force  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time ;  conse- 
quently the  spirit  of  the  war  of  honour,  as  it  is  called,  does  not 
run  high  among  people  who  are  adventurers  for  gwn  of  money 
through  speculations  in  trade  and  manufactiux;.  The  name  of 
military  service  does  not  bring  distinction  in  England  as  it  does 
in  naany  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  as  the  profession  of  arms  is  not 
here  held  in  the  first  estimation,  the  better  class  of  the  peasantry 
do  not  leave  the  plough  or  the  shuttle  for  the  sword;  consequently 
the  recruits  ot  infantry  regiments  arc  not  on  a  level  with  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  They  are  often  drawn  from  the  refuse  of 
manufacturing  towns ;  for  instance,  from  destitute  workmen,  who 
enrol  themselves  in  the  anny  through  necessity  or  want  of  bread, 
not  in  love  of  arms.  Manufacturers  are  often  dissipated  and 
effeminate,  inferior  in  good  qualities  to  the  common  htandard 
of  the  country ;  the  military'  character  of  the  Dritish  nation  is 
not  therefore  fairly  judged  as  eatiinatcd  by  the  qualities  nf  recruits 
who  maybe  drawn  from  the  refu-se  of  its  population.  The  ISritish 
army  has  only  an  annual  existence ;  and  it  has  usually  been 
the  Bntish  policy  to  reduce  it  to  a  low  standard  in  point  of 
numl)ere  at  the  close  of  war.  When  so  reduced,  the  ranks, 
when  occasions  demand  augmentation,  can  only  be  expected  to 
be  filled  by  the  bribery  of  high  bounties ;  for  the  dominant 
principle  of  acting  for  and  by  money  adlieres  to  the  nation  in 
all  its  operations,  that  is,  the  nation  is  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial by  constitutional  habit,  militarj*  contingently  for  profit, 
not  for  glory.  A  proportion  of  the  people,  inHucnccd  by  the 
deMre  of  gain,  enticed  by  tlie  tinsel  of  dress,  or  driven  by  the 
neoeaaity  of  want,  arrange  tbemst^lves  at  the  commencement  of 
wax  under  military  standards.  The  ranks  ore  tlnis  filled  with 
men ;   they  arc  not  filUnl  with  soldiers,  for  we  do  not  admit 
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tboae  to  be  soldiers  who  hare  no  higher  motive  to  iodnce  them 
to  assume  the  soldiers  garb  than  a  [tecuniar}-  bi-ibe,  an  instigation 
of  vanity,  or  a  neceseity  arising  from  want  of  bread ;  and,  as 
the  mass  of  English  rccmits  cons-wts  of  such,  its  military  clia- 
racter  is  not  what  it  might  be,  that  is,  not  on  a  level  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  Wliat  is  here  said  was  correct  within  the 
memor)'  of  the  writer ;  it  is  now  nnmewhat  different.  The  ranks 
of  the  militia  are  filled  by  conscription  from  the  whole  of  the 
people;  and  drafts  have  been  latterly  made  from  the  miUtia  to 
the  lino  under  the  name  of  volunteer,  in  reality,  under  the  bribe 
of  a  high  bounty ;  consequently  the  expedient  of  volunteering 
from  tlie  militia,  which  is  an  indirect  conscription,  has  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  army  with  good  subjects  comparatively,  both 
ph}'sically  and  morally,  and  thus  put  the  Ikitisli  military  force 
nearly  on  a  level  in  point  of  worth  nith  the  common  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

The  English  peasant  manifests  no  predilection  for  military 
life ;  nor  does  the  profession  of  arms  appear,  until  lately,  to  have 
been  much  sought  after  by  those  of  the  higher  class.  Hut,  though 
neither  gentleman  nor  peasant  manifest  tliat  military  ardour  wliich 
marks  a  military  pa^ision,  it  muat  still  be  allowed  that  the  1'3nglish 
officer  and  the  English  soldier  uniformly  maintain  a  national  dia- 
racter  in  the  conflicts  of  war.  They  display  a  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  battle,  decision  in  difficulty  and  exertion  in  danger, 
equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  This  is  true  in  itself; 
but  it  may  be  added  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spirit  of  entliu- 
aiasm,  which  stimulates  to  tlie  enterprise  of  Imzardous  acts,  is  not, 
as  tilings  uow  stand,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  English  army. 
A  spirit  of  enterprize  and  a  desire  of  adventure  are  conspicuous 
in  the  navy ;  consequently  it  may  be  concluded  tliat  the  fmid  of 
enterprize  exists  in  the  phyacal  constitution  of  both — dormant  in 
one  from  want  of  culture,  or  want  of  reward.  The  sailor  has 
direct  spoil  in  his  eye  in  alt  his  enterprizes ;  and  he  acta  aa  if  no 
impc<liinent  should  stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  it.  The  soldier 
has  nothing  to  expect  in  a  battle  except  a  broken  leg ;  and  though 
not  coward,  he  ordinarily  keeps  within  the  line  of  his  prescribed 
duty.  He  is  not  impetuous  to  the  same  extent  aa  the  soldiers 
of  some  countries  ;  but  he  is  courageous  and  detcrtnined  as  any, 
and  lie  has  this  farther  advantage,  that  he  ordinarily  retains  com- 
mand of  himself,  so  tliat  if  he  do  not  succeed  in  his  purpoeo  he 
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retires  from  it,  defeated,  not  rooted.  He  perfurma  hid  duties  in 
(irdiaun-  circumstances  uitli  correctnesti ;  but  be  perfonus  them  as 
duties  whicb  are  not  to  exceed  a  certain  limit ;  there  is  in  fact 
something  like  discretion — a  bargain  ^itb  himself  in  all  bis  acts. 
He  is  capable  of  attadiment,  nut  susceptible  of  enthusiastic  de- 
votion abstracted  from  solid  reasons.  He  looks  to  a  general 
cause,  and  expects  to  find  a  reason  for  bis  attachment  c<»iiiected 
with  something  that  applies  to  himself.  He  thus,  even  as  a 
soldier,  retains  the  base  of  the  national  cliaracter,  namely,  a  spirit 
of  independence,  that  is,  a  power  to  dispose  of  himself  according 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking — and  necessarily  connected  with  his 
real  or  supposed  advantage. 

Military  cntbusiat^m  docs  not,  as  already  observed,  rise  high 
in  tlie  Kagtish  army.  The  expression  of  ardour  beyond  Literal 
duty  is  ridiculed  mthcr  than  encouraged  by  superiors ;  and,  if  not 
encouraged  by  approbation,  or  stimulated  by  reward,  it  is  not 
likely  to  exist ;  for  few  objects  come  under  the  c\e  of  the  peasant 
in  early  life  which  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  romantic  sentiments 
of  chivalry.  The  lalwurer  performs  his  labour  on  a  given  con- 
ditioUf  and  after  a  regular  routine.  He  works  for  hire,  and  has 
little  interest  in  tbc  wurk  which  be  pcrfumis,  abstractedly  from 
the  amount  of  the  hire  wliich  it  brings.  The  mode  of  agriculture 
at  the  present  time  ftu*uishes  few  opportunities  for  grou|)s  of 
young  pcjrsons  meeting  together  in  held  occupations.  Where  that 
occurred  (and  it  oflen  occurred  in  times  {)ast),  games  and  |)as- 
times  calculated  to  bring  forth  bodily  exertion  were  practised  with 
ardour,  with  a  view  to  attain  superiority ;  and,  thus  practised, 
they  tended  tn  excite  the  general  desire  of  distinction,  even  to 
lead  the  mind,  unintentionally  as  it  were,  to  look  to  achicveDicnts 
in  nar  as  the  final  goal  of  a  course  of  rivalry  in  feats  of  strength 
and  activity.  As  this  has  now  no  place,  the  phantom  of  miUtary 
glory  has  no  artificial  food ;  and,  if  the  love  of  gain,  or  ca.sual 
nece^ity,  did  nnt  operate  on  the  peasant  chiss,  it  is  reasonable  to 
beUeve  tliat  English  volunteers  for  military  service  would  actually 
be  few  in  number.  The  military  character  did  not  until  hitely 
stand  high  in  estimation  witli  tbc  peasantry.  The  return  of  a 
soldier  to  his  native  home,  though  covered  with  what  are  called 
honourable  womids  gained  in  glorious  battles,  did  not  make  an 
impression  on  vulgar  opinion,  so  as  to  incite  the  youth  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  volunteer  military  service.      It  was  tlms  little 
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to  be  expected  that  the   EngliBh  peasant  nhould  be  of  a  dtrtd 
militan*  caste  ;  it  is  notwitlmtanding  true  that  he  poeses&es  quali- 
tiee  whicli  givo  him  advantages   in  war,  and   which    contribute 
materially  to  beget  coohiess,  self-conunand,  and  resolution  in  action, 
which  tlio  pea<9aiit  of  few  nations  poj&esses  in  an  equal  degree 
An  Englishman  is  accustomed  from  early  youth  to  enter  the  listd^i 
of  combat  without  what  may  be  called  ]>er3onal  enniity.     He  con^H 
tends  until  he  is  overjiowered ;  he  gives  in  when  he  discovers  hl»^^ 
inferiority — and  he  docs  so  without  tliat  sensation  of  shame  and 
confusion  which  is  manifested  by  his  northern  neighbour  under 
sunilar  discomfiture.     This  practice  in  trial  of  strength,  without        | 
passion  or  enmity,  is  almost  [jcculiar  to  the  people  of  England;       I 
and  to  this,  pcrliaps,  may  be  ascribed  that  good  sense  and  self-       < 
command  which  gives  up  a  contest  in  tlic  more  Rcrious  conflicts        ^ 
of  war,  without  feeling  or  manifesting  such  vexation  and  deepair 
as  create  confusion  and  lead  to  total  route.    The  English  soldier 
has  thus  a  cool  and  determined  courage,  either  natural,  or  arti- 
ficially  acquired  by  habit ;  and,  possessing  this  quality,  he  ftosr-j 
seaees  a  valuable  property  for  Uie  practice  of  common  warfare, 
point  of  intelligence,  he  is  inferior  to  many ;  and,  tliough  power- 
ful in  actual  force,  he  is  not,  as  already  said,  hardy  in  bodily 
constitution.     He  is  accustomed  to  full  living  at  his  home ;  and, 
as  he  expects  a  certain  condition  of  things  to  be  present  in  war 
as  well  as  iu  peace ;  he  does  not  submit  to  privation  without 
murmur ;  nor  does  he  endure  toil,  even  when  inevitable  as  a  part 
of  his  duty,  with  cheerfulness.   These  arc  defects ;  but,  with  these 
defects,  he  is  a  valuable  soldier :  he  is  honest  and  manly  in  senti- 
ment, cool  in  action,  and  firm  in  courage.     On  these  quabties 
dependence  may   be  placed;  and  though  tlie)'  are  not  all   thfi 
qualities  whicli  a  soldier  ought  to  possess,  they  are  of  great  raluc 
to  gcuerals  who  conduct  extensive  military  opeiations. 


Seoieh. 

TuE  Lowland  Scot  is  inferior,  at  least  less  attractive  by 
comeliness  and  apparent  power  of  bis  person  as  viewed  sof 
iicially,  than  the  neighbouring  English.     Pie  is  ordinarily 
lower  stature,  less  full  of  ftcsli,  and  of  a  less  brawny  or  muscuj 
arm.     The  trunk  of  the  body  is  less  pondcrc»u8;    the  legs 
tliighs  arc  more  sinewy  and  claBtic.     The  address  or  manr 
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fifjjtit  Scot  is  uncoutli ;  the  countenance  is  demure^  and  harsh.  The 
M§einbf€  of  the  figure  is  not  attractive  by  its  grace ;  it  is  military 
as  possesung  activity  and  elasticity.  The  shades  of  difference 
between  the  two  people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  manner 
of  living  and  manner  of  occupation,  wear  out  fast  in  the  South  of 
Scotland ;  the  traces  of  national  distinction  arc  however  still  to 
be  seen.  The  Engllsli  peasant  has,  as  ah>eady  observed,  a  pro- 
portionally great  weight  of  body,  an  expanded  chest,  an  apparently 
great  power  of  arm.  The  Scot  lias  sinewy  limbs,  and  a  frame 
of  comparative  great  elasticity ;  the  balance  of  power  lies  in  the 
inferior  extremities ;  be  is  thus  presumptively  better  calculated  to 
endure  toil,  and  to  bear  the  piivatioiis  that  arc  incident  to  war, 
than  his  southern  neighbour.  As  the  exterior  appearances  of  the 
people  who  dwell  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tweed  are  not  pre- 
cisely the  same,  so  neither  is  the  mental  character.  The  English 
is  open  and  blunt  in  manner,  and  somewtiat  boastful ;  the  Scot 
is  close,  shrewd,  and  intelligent.  The  English  meets  bis  enemy 
coolly  and  deliberately,  and  preserves  an  unruffled  temper  even  in 
the  combat.  He  now  is,  and  has  been  at  all  times,  ca|]able  of 
mechanical  discipline ;  and,  as  proof  of  a  calm  temper,  he  has  at 
ail  times  excelled  in  the  use  of  missile  force.  But,  wliile  capable 
of  discipline  and  cool  in  temper,  he  is  little  enterprizing  com- 
paratively, and  has  little  of  the  daring  and  irregular  impetuosity 
in  actual  conflict  which  characterizes  the  Scot^  and  occasionally 
confounds  the  antagonist.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Scot  is  pro- 
verbial. It  leads  him  far,  and  on  some  occjisinns  into  difHculty 
and  danger ;  but  it  also  leads  him  now  and  then  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  things  beyond  calculation.  J^  %^  owi*»#..V«*»' 

Tlie  people  of  England  and  of  the  South  of  Scotland  may  be 
regarded  as  people  of  one  origin.  The  coasts  and  level  lands  of 
Great  Britain  were  overrun,  and  occupied  by  different  conquerors 
at  different  times.  The  whole  of  the  coast  admitted  into  its  bosom 
hordes  of  freebooters;  who,  landing  na  military  adventurers  mider 
one  pretext  or  other,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  soil,  extir- 
pated and  expelleil  the  actual  poascsaore,  or  converted  tliera  to 
bondsmen  or  \*assal  dependents.  The  invaders  were  freebootera 
and  men  of  the  sword.  Those  of  them  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
England  appear  to  have  assumed  habits  of  industry  at  an  earUer 
period  than  those  who  settled  in  Scotland,  probably  led  to  do  so 
by  the  comparatively  higher  culture  of  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
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as  more  under  the  dominion  and  domestic  mana^raent  of  the 
Romans  at  former  times.  The  lands  in  Scotland  were  held  by 
feudal  tenure  until  lately ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where 
{eadalism  prevails,  at;ricultura!  improvcmpnts  do  not  obtain  a 
scientific  and  systematic  attention.  The  lands  nnrtli  of  the 
Tweed,  within  the  memory  of  pcnsons  still  hving,  were  not 
cultivated  generally  with  any  other  view  than  tlint  of  prodod^^^H 
sulftiiHtencc  in  Itread  for  the  season ;  and,  as  tlierc  was  little  pnH 
duce  from  the  lands  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  annnal  con- 
sumption^ there  wa.s  littlo  foreign  trade :  tlic  domestic  inana- 
fiictures  were  coarse,  and  chiefly  for  purposes  of  neces^ty.  A  fieU, 
badly  manured  and  clumsily  worked,  produced  an  infenor  ((rain 
which  was  made  into^'bread ;  the  cattle  and  sheep,  which  covered 
the  hills  and  ^*alleys,  furnishefl  milk  for  food  and  wool  for  clothing. 
Society  was  in  the  pastoral  stage,  a  stage  considered  aa  barfaftroas 
byfmiuiy ;  in  reality,  a  stage  of  wisdom,  if  things  be  resoWe^d  to 
their  reasona.  ' 

The  exercise  of  the  mental  faculty  on  mibjects  of  military 
enterprize,  occupies  a  period  in  the  history  of  almost  every  people 
in  their  emergence  from  horbarifim.  Such  exercise  aiYwe  amoi^ 
the  Scotch  as  among  others ;  and  \'anous  causes  concurred  to 
expand  its  Sjihere,  prolong  its  duration,  &nd  give  to  it  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  interest.  The  Scotch,  soutli  of  the  Forth,  even 
when  there  was  truce  between  the  kings  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  were  rarely  at  peace  with  their  neighboure.  If  open  war 
was  mis|>i-nded,  the  war  of  deprefLition  went  on.  Until  the  ae- 
cession  of  James  VI. — even  until  the  union  of  the  two  king^ 
doms,  and  later  than  the  union — the  recollection  tliat  Sciitlawl 
liad  been  invaded  by  the  English  with  a  view  to  anlijagatioOf 
kept  a  feeling  of  resentment  in  the  bre-tst  of  the  Scotch  peAAantfy* 
which  cherished  and  supported  a  martial  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  soiithem  district.  The  resentment 
England  and  Englishmen  was  strong — in  a  manner  innate:  H 
fostered  by  popular  ballads  and  the.  histories  of  Sir  William 
Walkco  and  Robert  the  Bruce,  The  history  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  waa,  until  these  last  forty  or  tifty  years,  the  military 
catechism  of  the  Scottish  youth— the  torch  which  lighted  Sc^ttiafc 
coumge,  love  of  country  and  desire  of  war ;  in  fact,  the  manual 
honour  and  indejicndenoe.  The  tale  of  ^Vallaco  is  uncouthly 
and  told  morcmer  witliout  a  ny  of  genius ;  it  notwithsti 
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makes  impression  by  the  nature  of  the  matter.    The  Scottash  boy, 
in  times  that  are  but  recently  passed,  devoured  the  iletaiis  of  the 

i'JKKnbat8  of  Wallace  with  what  may  be  called  ravenous  appetite. 
He  roso  lofty  within  himself  at  the  recital  of  Wallace's  prowess, 
alraoBt  believed  himself  to  be  his  companion,  or  shed  tcara  of 
rcfrret  that  he  was  not — that  he  had  not  lived  to  fig^ht  by  his  side, 
even  to  die  with  him  or  for  him.  Tlie  impression  of  liliert)-  and 
independence,  which  arose  from  this  source  of  recollectioo,  served 
to  foster  a  martial  spirit  among  the  people,  and  to  give  to  the 
peasant  character  an  air  of  heroism  rarely  to  be  met  witli  except 
on  the  theatre  of  Wallace's  achievements.  This  time  is  past ;  the 
face  of  tlie  coxintry  is  changed ;  and,  with  it,  the  marmem  of  the 
people  are  changed.  Wallace  s  name  is  not  yet  forgotten — his 
spirit  has  fled  from  the  theatre  of  \us  exploits. 

The  warlike  spirit  cherishe<l  in  Scotland  by  the  recital  of  the 
warlike  achievements  of  \Vallace,  and  the  liistory  of  the  border 
freebooters,  was  supported  by  the  social  condition  whicl)  obtained 
tiiroughout  the  country.  A  fonn  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  landB 
obtained  in  Scotland  from  time  immemorial  to  a  late  period. 
AV'hatevor  may  be  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  feudalism,  its 
operation  on  society  is  warlike.  If  tlie  tenure  Ik*  liheraTin  its 
conditions,  and  well  conducted  in  its  application  to  practice,  it 
serves  to  produce  and  cherish  a  general  love  of  country ;  inasmuch 
it  gives  a  limitfHl  inheritance  of  the  soil  to  those  who  arc 
i}le  of  military  service.    Man  naturally  respects  tliat  which  he 

^eociv«B  from  his  fathers,  and  cherishes  tliat  which  he  ho\n^  to 
transmit  to  his  children.  The  degree  of  attachment  to  paternal 
inheritance  is  not  measured  by  absolute  value.  The  attacliment 
is  usually  Rtrong  where  the  quantum  is  small ;  it  is  woiilt  wliere 
the  quantity  is  great  and  \ndeiy  extended.  The  peasant  is  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  even  of  his  miserable  hut ;  the  meagre  grain 
of  his  unfertile  field  is  received  as  a  bounty  from  the  God  of 
Nature.  The  heart  is  warm  with  gratitude,  and,  thus  warm,  the 
individual  is  patriot— even  to  devotion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lanHy  master  of  the  sujKirb  maasion  and  wide  domain,  who  be- 
lieves that  all  his  possessions  are  the  work  of  hU  own  lumds, 
has  no  patriotism  beyond  the  value  of  his  own  property.  As  bo 
raised  a  mansion  by  his  own  f*ower,  so  he  conceives  that  he  adorns 
it  by  the  dignity  of  his  own  presence.  Ho  has  self  gratification; 
he  acknowledges  no  gratitude.     He  may  draw  his  sword  in  de- 
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fence  of  his  couDtn'  as  well  as  the  peasant ;  but  be  dran-s  it  from 
a  different  motive  and  uith  .1  different  feeling.  ^Vith  Uie  lord,  it 
is  the  defence  of  property,  valued  and  estimated  as  propertr; 
with  the  peasant,  it  is  the  defence  of  an  abode  dear  by  its 
familiarity,  and  venerated  as  an  asylum  from' the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  the  sky.  The  one  is  ready  to  compromise  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  nation  for  the  secure  possession  of  his  acres  and  his 
mansions ;  the  other  is  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the 
soil  which  gives  hira  bread,  and  which  ffives  cover  to  the  bones 
of  his  fathers :  tlie  peasant  has  pride  of  feeling  a.s  a  member  of 
the  nation,  the  lord  has  pride  or  arrogance  as  a  feeling  for  indi- 
2.  S"/  Tidual  seironly,  I 

There  are  causes  and  conditions  contingent  to  the  life  of  man, 
which  opcnite  so  efficiently  on  the  animal  fabriu  as  materially  Xo 
modify  its  constitutional  forms  of  action ;  and  among  others^  the 
causes  here  alluded  to,  acting  in  some  manner  mechajiically  on 
organism,  luay  be  thought  to  have  had  a  share  in  rendering  the 
Scottish  peasant  a  patriot  on  principle.  The  possession  of  land 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  species  of  permanent  inherit- 
ance to  the  peasant.  The  rents,  which  were  chiefly  |)aid  in  kind 
or  by  service,  were  a  tax  on  tlic  mere  product  of  lalwur ;  and,  as 
such,  they  exempted  the  tenant  from  ravenous  pursuits  of  money 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  craving  landlords.  The  trade  of  farming, 
where  lands  arc  rented  with  a  view  to  monopolize  products  and 
accumulate  money,  was  not  known  in  Scotland  to  any  extent 
until  very  recent  times — tlic  provision  of  suljsistence  in  bread 
was  the  main  object  of  the  husbandman's  care.  The  science  of 
agriculture  was  then  little  understood;  and,  as  agncultunl 
laboura  were  only  necessarv',  in  this  state  of  mdeness,  at  parti- 
cuUr  periods  of  the  year,  the  mafs  of  the  people  were  frequently 
without  employment ;  hence,  as  the  baud  had  no  occupation,  the 
mind,  which  is  seldom  totally  inactive,  assumed  the  first  expand- 
ing act  of  the  human  faculties,  and  struck  into  the  field  of  war- 
like adventure,  rather  than  into  the  field  of  mechanical  labour 
connected  with  arts  of  peace.  It  is  thus  perhaps  that,  as  the 
accidental  condition  of  the  tenure  of  lands  contributed  to  foster  & 
love  of  countrj',  the  state  of  society  and  the  accidental  circum- 
etances  of  locality,  independently  of  formal  institution,  served  to 
encourage  the  martial  propensity  which  was  once  so  conepicuoOS 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  Scotland. 
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III  early  times,  wlien  man  was  simple  and  what  is  called 
barbarous,  the  heart  was  sensible  to  friendship,  and  grateful 
for  kindness.  The  affections  of  the  peasant  were  strong  to  alt 
that  was  connected  with  the  place  of  his  birth.  They  expanded 
from  the  centre  in  circles,  extended  wider  and  wider,  and  ulti- 
mately embrace*!  the  whole  circle  of  the  empire.  Community 
of  hibour,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  peasantry 
ia  Scotland  in  times  not  long  past,  spread  good-will  and  kind- 
ness amon^  the  various  members  of  the  circumscribed  circle. 
The  people  were  then  clustered  in*  small  to^vnships,  and  union 
was  intimate  as  the  union  of  tliose  who  are  allied  by  blood. 
The  right  of  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle  was  in  many  cases 
a  common  right.  Much  of  the  business  connected  with  common 
pasturage  was  transacted  in  common,  and  the  transacting  of  it 
occ^oned  intercourse,  or  intimacy,  among  the  different  momlwrs 
of  tl»ese  clustered  habitations.  But,  besides  the  daily  intercourse 
alluded  to,  there  were  particular  seasons  of  the  year  when 
mutual  aids  in  labour  were  general  and  extensive.  Among  these, 
the  provision  of  fuel  was  one  of  the  most  important.  Peat  or 
turf  LI  the  ordinary  fuel  of  largo  tracts  of  countrj'  in  Scotland. 
The  operation  of  digging,  &;c.,  is  laborious;  but,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  a  labour  to  lie  shunned,  it  was  generally  anticii)ated 
as  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  day  of  good 
cheer  and  regalement  to  all.  The  heart  was  light  and  satisfied, 
as  making  provision  against  the  cold  of  winter.  It  was  sensible 
to  the  Deity,  as  ex|>ectant  of  benefit.  Hesidea  communitj-  of 
labour  in  the  preparation  of  peat,  hay-  and  corn-harvest  brought 
the  people  frequently  and  intimately  together  in  their  fields; 
and  certain  days  of  corcie  bbour  to  the  land  proprietor,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  irksome  toil,  were  often  regarded  as  days 
of  festivity.  The  Scotcli  father  was  at  this  time  sober  and 
chaste,  intelligent,  religious,  and  >vatchful  over  the  conduct  of 
his  sons.  The  ;si>n8  ]wcre  modest ;  but  they  were  cntcrprizing. 
They  ordinarily  contended  in  manly  exercises,  namely,  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  and  other  similar  sports,  where  supe- 
riority gives  distinction  in  the  peasant  circle,  and  where  distinc- 
tion stimulates  to  farther  adventure — often  to  try' the  fortune  in 
war.  Such  customs  were  once  common  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  such  practices  may  be  stipposed  to  have  excited  and 
supported  a  railitarj*  spirit  among  the  people.  Challenges  for 
curling  on  the  ice,  ball-playing,  &c.,  took  place  on  many  ocea- 
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aions  between  contifjuous  parishes.  They  were  Ofintcntjons  of 
emulation,  similar,  in  a  liunihlu  Hphere,  to  tlie  toiirnamentd  of  ^ 
Vj^/ knights  and  nobles,  and  they  produced„fflmilftp  effects. Im^^^**  >^-J^* 
^yr  A  propensity  for  war  and  military  achievement  was  engen-  ' 
dered,  and  fostci-ed  by  tlic  intercourse  which  took  place  among 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  tenure  under  which  they  held 
their  lands.  It  was,  moreover,  supporte*!  by  a  custom,  whifh 
then  vciy  generally  prevailed,  of  assembling  in  the  winter  even- 
ings, in  one  of  the  larger  houses  in  the  village,  for  the  pur{)Ose 
of  hearing  tales  of  otJier  tini*s.  The  Scottish  peasant  is  inqui- 
sitive, even  greedy  of  infonnutiun,  on  the  general  affairs  of  man- 
kind. This  he  ol^en  is,  tliou^h  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
letters,  or  ever  liave  moved  from  his  hunihle  villa^.  There  was 
ordinarily  one  or  more  chroniclers  in  a  townsliip  acquainted,  by 
oral  tradition,  with  all  the  encounters  and  petty  feuds  of  the 
freebooters  and  lawless  barons  of  the  border ;  and  to  tbttse 
chroniclers  of  Iwrder  wai',  old  soldiers  travelling  through 
countrv*,  Ix^ging  broad,  or  flying  the  ennui  of  a  fixed 
often  added  the  more  recent  achievements  of  systematic  warrion 
in  foreign  climes;  thus  giving  a  picture  of  things,  long  or  re- 
cently pa-st,  80  impressively  drawn  aa  to  inflame  the  military 
mind  of  the  listening  youth  to  enthusiasm.  A  beggar  is  neces- 
sarily a  degraded  person ;  an  old  soldier,  within  the  last  half- 
centur)',  was  an  exception  in  Scotland.  Jle  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  kindness  at  one  of  the  l)eet  farm-houses  in  tlie  place. 
Young  men  and  children  gathered  round  him,  solicited  him  to 
talk  ;  anrl,  as  he  talked,  they  Ustcned  earnestly  to  his  tale  of 
battles,  and  his  adventures  in  foreign  parts.  The  Scotch  wcfo 
at  this  time  kind  and  chaiitable.  They  were  poor ;  and.  ia 
coomiou  with  the  inhabitants  of  poor,  at  least  of  pastoral 
countries,  they  were  hospitable.  It  ia  now  otheruiao.  The 
Scotch  have  put  on  the  commercial  character.  Thev  are 
manufactui-ers  of  goods,  or  ^speeulatora  in  tkrming;  and,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  arts  prevail,  and  wbeiv 
the  desire  of  gain  engrosses  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  hos- 
pitality, or  that  grace  of  charity  wliich  gives  ta  the  indigent 
without  offering  insult,  or  testifying  contempt,  is  rarely  to  bo 
found. 

But,  as  an  attachment  to  the  soil  may  appear  to  have  r«eD 
from  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  bnds,  and  the  simplicity  of 
peasant  society,  the  Scotch  were  patriot,  and  they  were  tnore- 
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orer  military.  They  had  a  prnponsity  to  war  from  the  open- 
tiou  of  a  raricty  of  natural  causes  wliich  act  on  the  huniao 
mind;  and,  whUe  they  had  this  proixjnsity  through  nature,  the 
moral  traininc;  anil  tho  impressions  of  relij^on,  engraAed  on  the 
habit,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  by  diseipUni*,  ensured  a  correct 
and  principled  execution  of  duty  on  all  important  occaaans  of 
trial.  The  Scotch  are  ColviiuHts  in  religious  belief;  and  Cal- 
vinists  believe  that  everylhing  which  happens  in  Ufe  is  preor- 
dained by  Pn)ndence  to  happen;  consequently,  that  individual 
life  is  as  secure  in  the  mge  of  battle  as  in  the  shades  of 
peace.  Such  opinion  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Lowland  Scot, 
fortified  his  mind  m  tho  dangers  of  war ;  and  hence  tlie  Scotch, 
who  are  enterprizing  and  ardent  as  a  quality  of  national  character, 
were  at  this  time  courageous  from  education,  and  steady  in  their 
purpose,  through  the  impression  of  their  religious  creed.  The 
Scotch,  before  the  introductiuu  of  that  system  of  scientific  agri- 
culture which  now  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  were  pastoral,  and 
they  were,  comparatively,  idle.  They  were  not  skilk^l  in  agricul- 
tural sewnoe,  in  manufacture  and  speculating  commerce,  but 
tJiey  were  not  without  talent.  The  mind  was  strong  within 
itself;  and  tlie  moral  seutiiucnt  was  cliaste  and  pure,  Ironi  the 
time  of  Kdoxs  reformation,  that  they  were  permitted  to  read 
the  Bible.  This  energy  of  mind  and  cliastity  of  uiural  senti- 
ment, for  which  the  Scottish  peasant  ia  eminently  conspicuous 
among  the  peasantry  of  other  countries,  were  principally  to  b« 

ibod  to  tho  exertions   ot  the   parish -ministers  —  a   body  of 

than  whom  no  religious  teachers  sinco  the  days  of  the 

have  manifested   more  nf  the  christian  disposition,   or 

jured  more  faitlifulJy  to  preserxe  purity  in  morals,  and  good 

duct  among  men.  The  Scotch  clcrgj-  not  only  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Clirist,  wliicli  is  a  doctrine  of  truth  and  piety, 
but  they  practised  it  in  purity,  and  took  jxiins  to  explain  its 
truth  and  benefits  to  their  floclcs — not  only  from  tho  pulpit,  but 
more  directly  at  the  peasant's  home  in  Ids  domestic  circle. 

The  Scotch,  as  now  said,  are  Calvinist  in  religion  ;  and,  as  tho 
nligion  of  Calvin  inculcates  the  belief  that  any  means  which  man 
may  employ  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  battle  are  of  no  avail, 
the  sddier,  as  beheving  in  the  oertainty  of  predestination,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  some  degree  exempted  from  the  imprea- 
saom  of  fear.     Tho  idea  of  exemption  is  something ;   but  it  ia 
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not  all  that  confirms  the  coura^  of  a  Scotchman.  A  sentiment 
of  duty,  engj*aftt'cl  in  the  constitution  of  the  niintl  by  public  and 
domestic  education,  existed  in  Scotland  at  a  period  not  long  \tSLSt. 
It  acted ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  bound  the  Scotcli  soldier 
to  bis  post  by  something  like  a  principle  of  honour.  The  system 
of  education  which  produced  this  effect  was  a  national  education, 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  clergy  as  national  guardians  of 
religion  and  morals.  The  basis  of  it  was  laid  on  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Oaivinistical  catechism,  was  the  only  book  of  instruction  known  ia 
tlic  schools  at  the  j>enod  alluded  to.  The  education  was,  as 
already  said,  conducted  under  the  eye  of  tlie  parish -minister, 
and  it  was  not,  under  this  tuition,  pennitted  to  divert  from  its 
object,  which  is  an  object  of  piety  and  good  moral  conduct. 
The  period  allotted  to  instruction  was  short ;  but  as  the  precept 
•••Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  do  unto  you,"  was 
constantly  in  the  pupil's  eye,  the  impression,  as  made  at  an  early 
age,  and  supported  systematically  in  the  subsequent  procee<ling3 
of  life  by  almost  everj-  cause  that  met  the  eye,  was  well  fixed. 
When  the  pupil  was  removed  from  school,  his  conduct  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  surveillance  of  a  small  and  jealous  community  in 
&  sequestered  valley — in  a  circle  where  a  bad  or  disgraceful  act 
could  not  bo  concealed,  and  where  there  were  fortunately  few 
causes  to  lead  to  its  commission.  A  person  educated  on  the 
base  of  the  Christian  doctrine  Is  supposed  to  be  just  to  others, 
and  to  respect  himself.  He  neither  encroaches  on  the  weak 
and  timid,  nor  yields  to  the  arrogant  and  overbearing.  The 
Scotch  peasant  liad  something  of  this  clmracter  from  the  tima 
he  became  a  presbj  terian ;  but  it  was  not  perfect.  The  pre- 
judices of  feudal  times  still  existed.  Tlieir  force  was  diminished 
by  the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  but  the  lord,  or  laird,  was  still  a 
great  man,  who  claimed,  and  often  obtained  homage  from  the 
peasant  beyond  the  reason  of  the  tiling. 

The  cottage  of  the  Scotch  peasant  ^vaa  humble— a  hat  com- 
paratively with  the  peasant  dwelling  of  the  present  time.  But, 
though  humble,  it  was  interesting,  for  the  inmates  were  virtuous. 
Simple  as  children  of  nature,  tlie  affections  were  genuine  and 
warm,  not  obliterated  through  intercourse  with  the  world.  If 
any  one  seneil  as  a  soldier  in  a  foreign  climate,  (and  ttiere 
■was  strong  predilection  among  tlie  Scotch  for  military  scrrioe,) 
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he  still  retained  a  recollection  of  homo,  and  exiilted  when  he 
returned  home  to  receive  the  welcuine  of  his  friends,  aHliame<l 
to  return,  or  to  receive  welcome,  if  there  was  a  spot  upon 
his  honour.  Virtue  was  esteemed  on  ila  own  account ;  and  was 
teemed  more  than  riches.  The  introduction  of  farming  as 
trade,  of  manufacture  and  commerce  as  a  gaming  adven- 
ure,  has  turned  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  money,  and  the  acquisition  of  money  has  here,  as  in 
other  places,  brought  luxury ;  which,  al)sorbing  the  mental  facul- 
ties in  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  gratifications  of  animal  sense,  has 
extinguished  force  of  mind,  and  reduced  man,  through  a  long 
ileiour  of  wandering,  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  even  to  ignorance 
of  himself  and  his  own  condition. 

The  face  of  sublunary  things  is  constantly  under  change; 
and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  within  these 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  is  such  as  lias  rarely  been  anywhere 
initnessed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  fields,  which  were 
then  bare,  bleak,  and  barren,  are  now  rich,  gay,  and  smiling  as 
gardens.  The  peasantry,  who  were  homely  and  uncouth  in  ap- 
pearance as  clothed  in  coarse  home-manufacture,  are  now  gaily 
and  gaudily  dressed,  well  instructed'in  book-learning,  and  polished 
in  maimer  above  the  peasantry  of  most  countries:  the  exterior 
is  gilded,  the  interior  is  going  to  decay.  The  Scotch  |>easant  is 
not  now  asliamed  to  contract  debts  wliich  he  can  scarcely  ever 
expect  to  pay.  Bankruptcy  was  an  indelible  disgrace  at  one 
time  \  it  is  now  regarded  as  no  more  than  the  bad  fortune  of  a 
^unetBter.  The  moml  character  is  changed.  It  was  sincere  and 
true  in  ]iast  times,  and  perhaps  rude ;  it  is  now  refined  and 
polished ;  but  with  reHnument,  it  has  asHuuied  tlie  garb  of 
duplicity,  and  sacrificed  the  principle  of  peasant  honour  to  com- 
mercial splendour.  The  progress  of  the  deteriorating  operation  is 
visible  in  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  [)eabantry.  They  still  possess 
valuable  qualities  in  civil  and  militar)*  life ;  but  they  have  not 
the  same  ardent  mind  and  hardy  body  as  they  had  at  the  early 
periods  of  tlic  last  ceuturj',  nor  even  the  same  ])urity  of  charac- 
ter in  their  social  intercourse  as  marked  the  days  of  emergence 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Komisli  churcli.  The  love  of  richea 
has  absorbed  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  the  love  of  military 
senice,  except  as  a  mercenary  pursuit,  is  faint.  Luxury  of 
living,  by  pampering  the  body,  has  weakened  the  elastic  powers 
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of  life^  and  thus  angmcnted  the  constitutional  snsceptibiiity  to 
disease.  With  tliis  cliange  in  dress  and  manner,  the  form  of 
national  intercourse  ia  tSso  cliangcd.  Townships  are  broken  up; 
community  of  labour  ia  gone  into  disuse;  and  ballads  recording 
Ihu  foatH  of  tlic  border  thieves^  who  Vicjc  often  chivalrous  men, 
no  longer  live  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Love  and  martial 
acliievemcnts  were  the  subject  of  the  border-^>ng ;  and,  as  the 
song  often  recorded  a  romantic  and  clkadtc  love,  though  the  lore 
of  a  robber,  a  similar  sentiment  was  infused  into  the  breast  of 
the  peasant  by  a  s{jecicii  of  conta<riou.  The  recitation  of  popular 
songs  tilled  up  tlic  idle  Iiuurs  uf  the  pastoral  Scotch,  and  attach' 
ment  between  the  sexes  not  unfrequently  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  recitation.  This  was  common,  and  tho  cause  of 
it  is  not  of  difficult  comprehension.  It  is  in  sequestered  valleys 
and  in  cotmtry  villages  that  the  passion  of  romantic  love  fixes  its 
abode.  \VIiere  the  passion  is  strong,  and  where  it  is  opposed  by 
difficulties,  it  often  hurries  ita  votary  to  the  iield  of  v-ar,  and  urges 
hiin,  under  an  impression  of  his  mistresses  perfections,  to  under- 
take bold  and  adventurous  cntcriirizcs  with  a  view  to  obtain  her 
favour.  The  history  alluded  to  belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
pastoral  hfe.  It  is  past  in  Scotland;  but  it  is  not  loi^  part. 
It  marked,  when  it  did  exist,  the  age  of  chivalry*  among  the 
plebeian  class.  The  passion  of  love,  while  pure  and  genuine, 
stimulates  to  military  enterprise ;  the  ideal  presence  of  the  be- 
loved  object  gives  energy  to  the  lover's  acts,  and  thus  pbcos  liis 
name  with  the  heroes  of  past  ages. 

The  Scotch,  while  in  the  pastoral  or  serai- barl)arou8  stage  of    - 
society,  that  is,   before  they  1)ccame  f?kilful   farmers,   ingeinori^^| 
mnnufactiurers,  and  speculating  merchants,  were  regarded,  ai^^ 
justly  regarded,  as  persons  possessing  a  character  well  suited  to 
the  buaioeas  of  war.     The  impression  of  the  wariike  sentiment 
was  then   strong ;    and   military  service  was  considered  as  con- 
ferring an  honorary  <listinction.    The  circle  of  society  was  narrow; 
friendships  were  intimate,  and  union  in  combat  was  ccmcntod  by 
individual  intimacy,  as  well  as  by  a  general  principle  uf  duty. 
The  sentiment  of  honour,  which   was  planted  at  an  early  age 
by  institution  or  casual  circumstance,  grew  with  years,  and  aften 
attained  the  force  of  ])asaion.     If  to  these  was  added  an  implo- 
sion of  reUgion  sauctifjing  tlio  act  of  duty,  deatli  in  its  moat 
formidable  form  bst  its  terrors.    The  Scotch  were  in  Uiis  mAnner 
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n-arlike  in  character;  but  their  warlike  eliaracter,  though  eminent, 
was  not  without  alloy.  They  were  eager  in  enteri>rize  for  the 
sake  of  glor)*;  tbcy  were  impetuous  in  action,  ini[>asfiioned,  and 
apt  to  commit  themselves  by  too  great  ardour.  I'ransported  into 
rage  by  paadon,  they  were  forward  to  join  in  close  combat; 
and,  as  they  advanced  nith  a  desire  of  vengeance,  a  ehai^  of 
circumst&oces,  as  it  changed  or  disguised  the  object  of  tlieir 
resentraeDt,  occasioned  pause  and  disappointment :  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  hesitation,  sometimes  {uuiie,  and  probably  rout. 
The  character  of  impetuosity  Is  iimate  among  the  Scotch.  U 
always  adheres  to  them,  and  it  seems  not  unfrc*<juently  to  have 
committed  them  to  the  chastisement  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
The  Scotch  were  generally  superior  in  recountets  where  every  part 
of  the  force  was  broiiglit  into  direct  contact ;  they  were  inferior 
in  great  aflairs,  where  foresight  and  temper  were  indispensable  to< 
the  execution  of  complicated  pur}K}S(!S.  The  impetuous  character 
is  still  found  in  the  Scotch  soldier ;  for,  as  he  did  uot  in  former 
times,  so  he  does  not  now,  with  all  the  atlvantages  of  Prussian 
discipline,  retire  from  battle  with  a  confession  of  inferiority. 
He  commits  errors,  or  forgets  himself  on  some  occasions ;  but 
if  90,  he  often^  by  the  magic  of  a  word  which  touches  a  secret 
spring  of  action,  nobly  repairs  it :  he  semetime^  does  so  with  an 
energy  which  does  not  come  within  common  military  calculation. 

The  Scotch,  from  a  variety  of  concurring  causes,  f^pear  to 
possess  a  greater  predilection  for  war  than  their  neighbotua  of  (he 
«mth ;  and  though  not  superior  in  bodily  strength,  they  bear  the 
hardships  of  military  life  with  more  temper  and  cheerfulness. 
Military  adventure  is  more  congenial  with  tlieir  dispositions; 
fatigues  and  sdf-dcnials  arc  less  foreign  from  their  habits. 
"When  Scotland  was  more  of  a  paBtf)Tal  than  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  peasant  was  familiarized  with  wind  and  rain  in  his  daily 
occupation.  If  ivet  with  rain,  he  suffered  little  injury  in  his 
health,  for  the  circumstance,  as  not  novel  to  him,  had  little  efluct 
upon  his  Imbit.  lie  considered  it  to  be  no  Iiardship  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air — in  a  furrow  or  ravine,  without  any  other  covering 
than  that  of  a  si  iee|>- herd's  plaid.  He  was  thus  accustomed, 
from  early  youth,  to  tilings  tlwt  are  similar  to  tliose  of  war  in 
the  field.  His  fare,  at  his  native  home,  was  not  so  dehcate, 
rarely  so  abundant,  as  that  uf  a  soldier  in  the  scr\'ice  of  a  cam- 
paign.   He  felt  no  hardship,  and  he  complained  uot  of  any.   Her 
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did  not  suffer  sickness  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
same  proportion  as  those  who  liad  boon  delicately  fed,  and  care- 
fully nursed  in  their  infant  years.  He  was  upon  the  whole  a 
valuable  subject  for  a  soldier ;  he  is  so  still,  and,  if  well  under- 
stood, he  is  one  of  the  first  qualityfamong  the  warrior  nations  of 

The  English  and  the  lowland  Scotch  are  radically  the  aarae 
people.  They  Iiad  at  one  time  a  different  modification  of  law 
and  government,  and»  as  might  be  expected,  they  manifeRted  a 
modified  difference  of  character.  They  are  now  under  one  ^neral 
government ;  and  as  they  assimilate  in  domestic  manners  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  intercourse,  thoyalso  approximate  in  military 
qualities  as  a  result  of  similar  military-  training.  The  High- 
la  m»eh9  are  distinct.  They  cherish  the  pride  of  not  having 
submitted  to  the  Roman  amis  which  subjugated  Great  Britain ; 
andf  amid  the  invasions  and  revolutions  which  have  repeatedly 
mixed  the  inhabitants,  and  new  modelled  the  government  of  the 
low  countrj',  the  mountaineers  pretend  (not  perhaps  with  perfect 
correctness)  to  aboriginal  independence.  They  have  preserved 
what  they  consider  to  be  tlieir  ancient  tongue,  their  ancient 
customs  and  manners.  Tt  is  difficult  to  say  positi\'ely  whether 
the  present  Highlanders  of  Scotland  be  a  pure  Celtic  race,  or  a 
mixed  race  of  Celts  and  Scandinavian  ffoths.  But  though  the 
feet  cannot  be  positively  ascertained,  it  is  more  than  probalile, 
from  marlcs  of  the  existence  of  two  castes  of  people  in  each 
chm,  that  the  present  Highlanders  are  actually  a  mixed  people, 
the  Celtic  stock  prcdaniinating  in  number,  the  Sciindinavian  in 
power.  The  Gothic  invader,  when  he  gained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  soil  by  arms,  maintained  it  by  nianfigement.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  conquered  with  the  conqueror  under  one  commoo 
name,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  engine  of  his  operation. 
It  is  not  cleai*  whether  or  not  the  invader  established  his  own 
language  in  the  Highlands,  or  adopted  that  which  existed,  for  the 
present  Gaelic  has  only  a  remote  resemblance  with  the  Welch, 
whicli  may  be  supposed  to  Iw  the  Celtic  of  ancient  Gaxd  and  Great 
Britain.  Ihit  be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  pretty  clear  tliat  these 
invaders  brought  with  them,  and  planted  in  the  Highlands,  the 
lofty  tone  of  the  migratorj'  warlike  tribes,  their  freebooting  spirit, 
their  chivalrous  character,  and  the  custom  of  land-tenure  common 
to  Eastern  adventurers. 
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In  early  times,  even  until  lately,  the  tenure  of  lamls  in  the 
Higlil&nds  of  Scotland  was  a  feudal  tenure  :  the  life  of  the  people 
pastoral,  aud  the  character  warlike.  The  population  of  the  Iligh- 
binds.  dispersed  in  jrlens  or  aef^uestered  valleys,  classed  in  districts 
by  tribes  or  clans  pretending  to  the  same  origin  and  warmed  by 
the  same  blood,  maintained  a  correspondence  and  intimate  con- 
nexion witli  one  another  through  all  tlie  ramifications  of  the  clan. 
The  Ixjnd,  or  supposed  Iwnd  of  union  by  blood,  operated  strongly 
at  one  time ;  and,  as  every  separate  clan  considered  itself  inde- 
pendent, subject  to  a  chief  or  sovereign  of  its  own,  but  to  no 
other  sovereign,  collisions  took  place  among  them  occasionally, 
and  strife  arose  between  neighbouring  clans  or  neighbouring 
chiefs,  in  a  similar  manner  as  wars  arise  between  great  king- 
doms and  powerful  kings.  The  Scutch  Highlanders  were  thus 
often  in  feuds ;  for,  as  an  insult  ofTered,  or  an  injury  sustained 
by  any  individual  of  the  clan,  was  felt  and  resented  as  an  insult 
offered,  or  an  injury  sustained,  by  the  whole  of  the  cognominated 
clan,  the  occasions  of  dispute  were  numerous,  and  the  affrays  were 
often  bloody. 

The  remains  of  Celtic  or  rather  Gaelic  song,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  record  of  Gaelic  bistort,  sene  to  shew 
that,  as  manuerB  were  not  refined  beyond  the  pastoral,  or 
semi-barbarous  stage  of  society,  the  chief  occupation  was  hunting 
the  deer,  &;c. — the  chief  glory  of  the  nation  a  successful  military 
expedition.  To  obtain  a  name  in  war  was  the  first  object  of 
the  Gael ;  an  object,  if  credit  be  due  to  tlie  song,  sought  in 
the  defence  of  friends,  rather  than  in  the  aggression  of  foes. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  heroism  in  the  times ;  and  the  warlike 
fame  of  the  Highlander,  whether  aboriginal  Celt  or  transplanted 
Goth,  was  high  in  this  age  of  chivalr)-.  Fingal  was  renowned ; 
and  whoever  Fingal  may  liave  been,  or  in  whatever  age  be 
may  have  lived,  it  would  be  captious  to  maintain  that  he  had 
not  a  real  existence.  Ossian  was  a  poet  with  a  warrior's  mind 
and  a  hero's  spirit.  He  was  original  as  a  poet;  his  pictures 
are  drawn  from  h'fe.  The  pieces  which  go  under  his  name  Iicar 
internal  evidence  of  antiquity,  and  imdeniablo  evidence  of  a  poe- 
tical genius  of  the  first  order.  Tlie  date  cannot  he  fixed;  but, 
from  the  wholo  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  story, 
it  is  more  reasonably  referred  to  the  inroads  of  the  migratory 
warlike  tribes  who  inundated  Europe  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  than  to  the  invasion  of  Koman  armies.     As  the 
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date  IS  unknown,  and  thn  objects  not  so  precisely  defined  ihat 
they  can  be  ilistiuctly  traced,  the  sou^  of  Ossian  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  fabrication  of  recent  timce :  there  has  been 
oontrovcrsy  on  the  subject — and  it  has  not  been  altogetlier  libe- 
rally conducted.  The  opinion  of  genuineness  lias  been  maintainei! 
with  marks  of  prejudiced  zeal — not  inve8tig;ated  with  the  hnniility 
of  candonr.  It  has  been  impugned  hy  ignorance,  chiefly  by  the 
autliority  of  a  book-learned  man,  who  liad  no  knowledgo  of  the 
subject,  and  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  simple  state. 
It  is  no  proof  that  tlio  |X)Gm8  ascribed  to  Osslan  are  the  work 
of  Mr,  Macpherson,  because  they  were  not  committed  to  writing 
until  recent  times.  The  history  of  Arab  literature,  and  what  is 
known  of  Arab  manners,  is  sufficiently  illu-^trativD  of  the  possi- 
bility of  what  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness  of  the  poems 
assume.  The  finest  of  Arab  poetry  was  composed  by  men  who 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  The  fact,  that  the  published  poems 
might  have  been  better  translited  in  some  points  than  they 
actually  arc  translated,  is  an  argument  of  weight  in  favour  of  th« 
opinion  of  high  antiquity,  wliIlc  the  fact,  that  tlic  transUtor  has 
not  always  hit  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Gaelic,  may  be  deemed 
conclusive  of  the  assumption ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  translator  would  mistake  himself.  The  proof  or  disproof 
of  the  gentiineness  of  Ossian's  poems  does  not  belong  to  this 
phice ;  but  the  question  is  interesting  generally,  and,  as  it  bears 
directly  on  the  military  character  of  the  Highlanders,  it  is  liere 
adverted  to.  The  picture  of  life  there  drawn  is  primitive ;  the 
ciiamctcrs  of  the  actors  are  mmple  and  warlike ;  tlic  sentiments 
are  generous  and  noble,  and  they  are  not  merely  ideal.  Charec- 
ters  not  unliko  those  which  embellish  the  poems  alluded  to, 
occurred  occasionally  in  the  last  century  among  native  High- 
landers. They  were  considered,  and  will  continue  to  bo  can- 
sidered  by  the  children  of  luxury,  as  characters  of  romanoe: 
tbey  are  notwithstanding  real,  and  resemblances  are  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ^vriter. 

The  clans  who  possessed  tlic  north  and  westom  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  do  not  apj>car  to  have  owed  uncoaditionBl 
submission  to  the  Scottish  crown.  The  different  chids  possessed 
a  species  of  independence  in  their  several  districts;  and,  until 
lately,  they  luid  jurisdiction  in  life  and  death  over  their  vassals. 
The  interests  of  neighbouring  clans  frequently  clashed  with  one 
another ;  and,  as  the  chiefs  had  pride  and  jeidousy  to  ext^ea^ 
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thet  went  to  war  with  other  chiefs  as  lord  or  sovereijpi,  without 
permiBsion  of  the  kint^  of  tlie  low  oouiitrj.  As  iiwy  [losscsacd 
a  fipecies  of  sovercipjty  in  their  domain,  they  maintained  an 
appi'araiice  of  state  and  dimity,  such  as  is  assumed  by  sovereigns 
in  other  ]>arts  of  the  norid.  Thoy  seem  to  have  resembled  Arab 
chiefs  in  histon-  and  character ;  but  they  were  less  simple.  The 
exterior  of  the  fK?opIe  wits  hhIo  ;  tlie  mind  had  a  tone  of  high 
deration.  The  cliief  displayed  more  or  lesd  of  sovereign  pomp 
in  his  castle,  and  frequently  not  less  of  despotism  than  the  czar 
of  Muscovy.  The  Hiphlamler  of  all  classes  is  noted  for  hospi- 
tah't>\  generosity,  and  frientlship,  where  he  is  a  friend.  Tlie 
submisaion  of  the  common  Hii;lilander  to  the  chief  of  the  clan 
^"as  perfect  in  past  times;  but  it  was  not  the  servility  of  a  slave 
in  fear  of  the  whip ;  it  was  the  attachment  of  a  son  to  a  father, 
accompanied  with  reverence  for  authority  from  preeminence  nf 
station.  Tlie  cUin  was  supposed  to  he  of  one  blood ;  and,  as 
euch^  it  was  held  together  by  one  bond.  All  the  members  of 
the  dan  owed  submisaon  to  the  chief;  but  to  no  power,  in  their 
own  idea,  superior  to  the  chief.  The  meanest  subject  of  the 
clan  considered  the  catise  of  the  chief  as  the  cause  of  himself. 
and  h»  oivn  cause  as  that  of  the  chief;  tliey  were  thus  one. 
The  idea  of  Uiis  recipnK'al  action  and  reaction  was  fostered  with 
pride ;  and,  under  this  idea,  the  warlike  onset  of  liig1ilandt?rs, 
as  stimulated  by  resentment  and  cemented  by  sym[)athy  from 
blood,  was  impetuous  as  a  torrent  from  the  mountain,  not  to  be 
resisted  by  conmion  means  of  defence.  Besides  the  ctmnexion 
and  union  from  common  blootl,  the  tones  of  the  bagpipe,  a 
mufeical  instrument  in  some  manner  peculiar  to  the  Highlanders  /*v 
of  Scotland,  were  singularly  powerful  in  rousing  and  in  supporting 
oottmge  in  tlie  conHict  of  I>atlle.  "  The"'  tones  of  ^e  bng|>ipc  '//v«^ 
penetrate  to  the  inmost  fibres  of  the  frame,  and  rivet,  so  to  speak, 
the  whole  action  of  the  soul  of  a  Highlander'to  one  point  ;'Jtence 
a  charge  to  battle,  sounded  in  pihrach^  almorbR  all  the  distracting 
cares  and  selfiah  seDsibilities  denominated  fears,  inflames  the  -.. 
courage  to  entluisiasm,  and  rondors  a  common  man  a  hero. 

The  Hij^hlanders  uf  Seotlanil,  who  are  diflerently  dressed, 
differently  anned,  and  speak  a  diHerent  language  from  thfl  inlm- 
Intante  of  the  low  countrj',  have  some  striking  ]»eeuliaritieft  in  their 
^laracter.  Their  origin  is  obscure ;  and  their  early  history  is  only 
icBOwn  in  their  own  traditionary  songs.     The  form  of  dress,  and 
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the  distinction  of  colours  in  the  dress  of  the  different  clans,  indi- 
cate something  lie^ond  savage  life,  something  of  arrangement 
which  marks  the  reflecting  and  analyzing  mind.  The  anus, 
armour,  and  mode  of  warlike  attack,  are  peculiar.  The  arms  and 
amiour  are  wdl  pontrivetl  for  execution  or  defence,  the  mode 
of  applying  thcni  impressive — alm(«t  irresistible.  The  language 
of  the  Highlanders  and  of  the  Irish  has  the  same  base;  the 
Welch  is  only  remotely  allied  with  it.  The  proper  elucidation 
of  the  subject  is  beyond  tlie  author^  attainment ;  but  he  thinks 
it  not  iniprokible  that  the  Gaelic  or  Erse,  as  now  spoken,  is  a 
language  of  invaders^  not  the  Celtic  or  language  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  iireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  supposition  is 
Arbitrary ;  hut  it  is  supported  by  arguments  wluch  are  not  without 
weight.  The  inequiility  in  size,  the  ditference  in  form  and  con- 
figuration among  the  different  members  of  the  same  nominal  clan, 
nmder  it  more  than  probable  that  the  west  Highlands  of  Scotland 
received,  at  a  remote  but  unascertained  period,  a  body  of  foreign- 
ers, who,  rendering  themselves  lords  of  the  soil  by  force  of  anna, 
abeorbed  tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants  info  their  mass,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  honoured  them  with  their  own  imrac,  and  periiaps 
their  own  language.  The  clan  is  different  in  itself.  One  part 
ia  military  par  ej:ceUfiictf^  canying  in  its  mien  the  character  of 
a  soldier ;  the  other  is  not  military  in  appearance ;  but  it  is 
shrewd,  intelligent  of  things  wliich  foil  under  its  eye,  and  pene- 
trated by  a  second  siglit  as  it  wore,  into  the  interior  of  men  and 
tlu'ngs ;  it  is  thus  adroit  in  espionage  or  deception,  particularly 
such  as  is  practised  in  partizan  war.  Some  of  the  Highlanden 
are  tall  and  erect,  of  great  nmscular  power,  of  a  dignified  and 
majestic  air — the  ^life  as  it  were  of  the  Gotluc  race ;  others  are 
of  comparative  low  stature,  compact  and  firmly  knit  in  their  joints, 
hardy  in  bodily  frame,  but  without  grace  or  elegance  in  manner 
and  movement.  The  countenance  of  the  higher  class  of  High- 
landers is  for  the  most  part  strongly  marked  as  a  warlike  coun- 
tenance: the  face  is  broad,  the  cheek-bones  high,  tlic  ^'isage 
manly — stern  rather  than  comely.  The  features  are  ofien  haish, 
and  the  skin  is  coarse,  as  much  exposed  to  weather.  But  though 
the  Highlander,  gentleman  or  giUy,  be  not  so  smooth,  plump, 
and  polislied,  as  his  southern  neighbour,  the  enm-inlU  of  tlio 
figure  commands  attention  and  indicates  character.  He  is  the 
Adonis  of  the  military  field,  not  of  the  royal  drawing-room.     The 
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limbs  of  the  Highlander  are  strong;  and  sinew7,  the  frame  hardy, 
and  of  great  phj-aical  power  in  proportion  to  size.  He  endures 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  uith  ])atieDCo ;  in  other  words,  he  liaa 
an  elasticity  or  pride  of  mind  which  does  not  feel  hardship,  op 
which  rt'fusea  to  complain  of  it.  The  air  of  tlie  gentleman  is 
oniiiiarily  majestic ;  tiid  air  and  gait  of  the  gilly  has  no  artificial 
grace.  He  walks  ^ith  a  bended  knee,  and  not  gracefully ;  but 
hu  movement  has  energy,  and,  between  walking  and  trotting 
and  an  intercliange  of  pace,  he  perforins  long  journeys  with  facility, 
particularly  on  broken  and  irregular  grounds,  such  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  traverse  in  his  native  country. 

The  Highlander  possesses  courage  in  a  preeminent  degree; 
and,  with  courage,  lie  possesses  otlier  qualities  which  are  valuable 
in  nar.  These  qualities  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
circumstances,  namely,  local  situation,  state  of  society^  and 
national  institutions,  wliioh  ingraft  peculiarities  on  the  habit  by 
long  custom.  The  Highlanders,  divided  into  clans,  collected  into 
glens  or  va]le)'s,  and  clustered  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivulets 
in  huts  or  cottages,  are  intimately  united  with  one  another  by 
circumstances  of  locality  as  well  as  community  of  blood.  The 
friendships  are  warm,  even  ardent— the  enmities  and  resentments 
are  strong.  Objects  are  little  varied  in  the  circumscribed  scene 
where  they  dwell ;  but  those  which  do  present  make  deep  impres- 
sion by  frequent  repetition.  As  often  repeated,  they  ingraft  a 
habit  on  tlie  constitution,  which  has  to  a  certain  e.vtent  the 
power  of  a  law  of  Nature;  and  hence  tlie  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, bom  and  reared  under  the  circumstances  stated,  marshalled 
for  action  by  clans  according  to  ancient  usage,  led  into  action 
by  chiefs  who  possess  confidence  from  an  opinion  of  knowledge, 
and  love  from  the  influence  of  blood,  may  be  calculated  upon  as 
retuming  victorious,  or  dying  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  Scotch 
HighhuideR  have  a  courage  dev(jted  to  honour ;  but  they  Imvc  an 
impetuosity  which,  if  not  well  understood  and  skilfully  directed,  is 
liable  to  commit  them  to  error.  The  Scotch  fight  individually 
as  if  the  cause  were  their  own— not  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of 
a  commander  only — and  they  fight  impassioned.  AV'hether  train- 
ing and  discipline  w411  be  capable  of  brin^g  them  in  time  to  the 
apathy  of  German  soldiers,  further  experience  may  detenuine ; 
but  Scotch  Highlanders  are  now  impetuous,  and,  if  they  fail  to 
accomplish  their  object,  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  it  like 
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those  who  fight  a  liattle  hy  the  job.  Tho  object  of  acquisition 
or  conquest  strikes  the  Highlander's  eye  direct :  his  eye  is  fixed 
upon  it,  he  rushes  towards  it,  seizes  it,  and  proclaims  victory  vith 
exultation.  The  cause  of  action  is  thus  prominent  in  the  High- 
lander's  mind,  it  determines  his  course  and  whuUt  his  courage. 
If  the  cause  be  hidden  from  the  riew  by  contingence,  or  guarded 
from  the  grasp  by  nnsumiountable  obstacle,  the  movement  stag- 
nates, recoils,  and  does  not  often  recoil  by  the  rule  of  tactic 
The  object  being  lost,  the  mind  becomes  blank,  the  steps  retro- 
grade, and  sometimes  assume  the  retrograde  of  flight.  The 
character  of  ardour  belongs  to  Highland  troops,  and,  as  ardour 
is  liable  to  compromise  their  safety,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer 
who  commands  an  army  or  division  of  Highlanders  to  study,  so 
as  to  know  and  estimate  effect,  and  not,  through  ignorance,  mis- 
apply means,  or  misplace  instruments,  and  thereby  concert  his 
own  misfortune  and  the  ruin  of  others.  If  ardour  to  close  with 
the  enemy  be  the  cliaracteristic  of  Highlanders,  it  is  evident  that 
Highlanders,  as  acting  with  armies,  are  not  troops  to  be  employed 
in  masked  manoeuvres,  demonstrations  and  encounters  with  a  view 
to  diversion,  witliout  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  purpose;  and,  as 
this  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  perhaps  in  the  general's 
arrangements  never  to  bring  Highlanders  under  Rre  in  the  field, 
where  they  are  precluded  by  circumstances  from  extinguishing  it 
by  the  bayonet.  The  Highlander  does  not  sustain  a  distant  fire 
with  coolness,  or  retire  with  temper  from  an  enterprize  to  which 
his  front  has  been  turned.  Ho  may  be  trusted  to  cover  a  retreat, 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  it  may  bo,  if  such  duty  be  aasignod 
to  him  as  a  duty  of  honour  and  distinction ;  a  retreat,  in  failum 
of  an  enterprize  of  his  own,  is  likely,  under  his  own  management 
to  degenerate  into  a  rout.  But  though  this  be  true,  it  may 
stiU  be  obser>*ed  that,  even  under  failure  from  their  own  emc 
a  note  of  the  2>ihra€hj  or  a  word  which  strikes  a  spring  of  national 
feeling,  not  unfrequently  arrests  tlie  retrograde,  stimolatefl  to 
forward  movement,  and  infuses  an  energy  into  tlie  arm,  wliich 
washes  out,  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  the  stain  of  momentary 
forgetfulness.  The  Highlander  upon  the  whole  is  a  soldier  of 
the  first  quality;  but,  as  already  said,  he  requires  to  see  his 
object  fully,  and  to  come  into  contact  with  it  in  all  its  extent. 
He  then  feels  the  impression  of  his  duty  through  a  channel  which 
he  understands,  and  he  acts  consistently  in  consequence  of  that 


ioiprcf^oD ;  that  is.  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  of  his  own 
internal  sentiment,  rather  than  the  e^itema]  impulse  of  the  com- 
mand of  another.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  often  verified  in  expe- 
rience, that  where  the  enemy  is  before  the  Highlander  an<l  nearly 
in  contact  with  liim,  the  authority  of  the  officer  ia  in  a  inanncr 
nuU ;  the  duty  is  notwitlistanding  done«  and  well  done,  by  the 
impulses  of  natural  instinct. 

Different  nations  liavc  diiferont  excellences,  or  different  defecta, 
in  their  warlike  character.  Some  excel  in  the  use  of  missile 
weapons;  the  excellence  of  the  Highlander  lies  in  close  combat 
with  the  naked  point.  Clase  charge  was  his  ancient  mode  of 
attack ;  and  he  still  charges  with  more  impetuosity,  or  sustains 
the  charge  with  more  firmness ;  that  is,  disputes  tlie  ground  with 
more  obstinacy  than  almost  any  other  man  in  Europe,  presump- 
tively from  impressions  ingrafted  on  orgamsm  by  national  custom. 
Some  nations,  who  sastain  the  distant  combat  with  courage,  turn 
vrith  fear  from  the  countenance  of  an  enraged  enemy.  The  High- 
iander  advance!  towards  his  antagonist  with  ardour;  and,  if 
circumstances  permit  him  to  grasp  him,  as  man  grasps  with  mail, 
Ilia  courage  is  assured.  ;  t.  ^ 

The  Highlanders  are  social  in  pri>'ate  life— convivial  even  to 
excess.    The  enterprizes  of  war  are  the  more  common  tlieme^ 
in  their  intercourse ;  and,  as  the  annals  of  the  clans  are  full  of 
martial  achievement,  the  conversation  rarely  languishcH.     High- 
landers  are  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  inquisitiveness ;  and  they 
have  strong  memories  of  historical  events.     The  language  of  tho 
peasant  Highlander  is  animated  and  impressive  as  the  language 
of  those  who  possess  tlic  poetic  mind ;  historical  relation  is  in 
fact  a  living  picture,  even  of  things  long  past;  insomuch  that 
the  act  of  a  hundred  years  would  seem  only  to  have  past  yester- 
day, and  that  the  narrator  had  been  present  in  the  scene.     It 
may  be  remarked,  that  where  animal  sense  is  not  distracted  by 
the  presentation  of  various  and  fleeting  objects  soliciting  sensual 
enjo^'Dient,  common  impressions  make  a  deep  indent,  and  ideas 
grow  up  and  acfjuire  strength  in  correspondence  with  tlie  <;ha- 
racter  of  the  indent.     The  Highlanders,  who  look  upon  war  and 
the  enterprizes  of  war  with  interest,  seem  to  acquire  instinctive 
ideas  of  the  military  art.     The  germ  of  education  is  scattered 
everywhere;   and,  as  the  Highlanders  have  strong  conception, 
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and  a  great  desire  to  leam,  they  take  lessons  from  what  they 
accidentally  hear  and  see ;  and  they  actually  attain,  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  to  a  higher  scale  in  military  sagacity  than  any 
other  jteoplc  in  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps  tlian  any  other  peasant 
j)eoj>le  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  social  habit  and  military  bias  conspicuous  among 
the  inhabitants  nf  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  close  union  of 
society  which  exists  in  the  glens  and  valleys  encourages  a  close 
and  intimate  love  between  the  sexes.  Love  was  a  comparatively 
pure  sentiment  in  the  early  or  fjastoral  age ;  it  was  ardent  and 
romantic,  not  gross  and  licentious,  as  the  love  of  nierceuar}'  manu- 
facturers or  the  roving  sons  of  commerce.  The  name  of  warlike 
glory  was  the  leading  passion  of  the  Higliland  youth :  hunting 
the  deer,  martial  music,  love  and  song,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
ihell^  were  the  principal  occupations  of  life.  The  scene  of  High- 
land festivity  was  simple;  the  enjoyment  often  went  to  riot  or 
excess;  the  manner  was  rude,  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  was 
ele^-ated  and  often  refined.  The  different  brandies  of  the  clan, 
as  united  by  blood,  paid  a  submisBive  devotion  to  the  chief.  The 
chief  regarded  the  remoter  branches  of  the  clan  as  parts  of  him- 
self; and  on  this  ground,  he  held  the  whole  together  by  the  bond 
of  affection,  not  less  than  by  the  constraint  of  authority.  The 
population  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  consisted  at  one  time 
of  independent  tribes.  The  ideal  interest  of  the  tribes  often 
clashed.  Feuds  arose ;  war  was  the  consequence  of  feud ;  aiid  the 
Highlands  were  thus  a  scene  of  blood  on  many  occasions.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  are  brave  individually,  and  the  clan  is  inti- 
mately united  witli  itself;  but,  as  different  clans  are  jealous  of 
each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  assure  a  joint  and  cordial  co-operation 
in  entcrprizcs  that  arc  of  complicated  execution.  The  rebellion 
of  the  year  1745,  which  was  the  greatest  affair  the  Highlandera 
ever  undertook,  and  the  most  important  that  a  people  could 
be  supposed  to  undertake,  appears  to  have  been  defeated  bv  the 
jealousies  and  insulated  views  of  the  chiefs  of  diBerent  tribes. 
The  cnterprize  was  hazardous  in  itself.  It  was  exposed  to  numer- 
ous causes  of  counteraction ;  and  it  was  not  shielded  by  that 
prominent  force  of  cliaractcr  in  the  leader  which  sinks  individual 
interests  in  a  general  object.  The  Prince  had  many  amiable 
traits  of  character  as  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  neither  a  general 
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nor  a  bero  in  the  field,  and  he  was  particularly  deficient  in  that 
impenetrability  of  mind  which  is  indJ8]>ensab]e  to  the  chief  of  a 
desperate  undertaking. 

The  Highlanders  were  considered,  in  relation  to  their  southern 
ncighboura,  as  freebooters  given  to  .spoil  and  plunder ;  and  the 
charge  had  some  appearance  of  truth  at  one  period  of  their 
historj'.  The  Lowlandera  were  held  by  them  in  the  light  of 
hoetile  people ;  and  it  was  not  comprehended  in  the  creed 
of  the  Hi^ilanders,  more  than  in  tlie  creed  of  other  people  in 
Europe  at  the  time,  to  abstain  from  tJie  property  of  those 
wliom  they  regarded  as  their  enemies,  or  only  as  equivocal 
friends.  They  levied  contributions  on  the  Lowlands  on  some 
oooaaions,  and  they  conuuittcd  outrages  on  others ;  but,  though 
they  did  this  in  cases  that  were  not  always  justifiable,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  civil  society  at  the  time,  their 
conduct  in  the  year  174-5  proves  distinctly  tliat  tliey  are  neither 
a  ferocious  nor  a  cruel  people.  No  troops  ever,  perliai>8,  traversed 
a  country  which  might  be  deemed  hostile,  leaving  so  few  traces 
of  outrage  behind  them  as  were  left  by  tlie  Higldanders  in  the 
year  1745.  They  are  better  knowii  at  the  present  time  than  they 
were  then,  and  they  are  k^o^v^  to  he  eminent  for  honesty  aitd 
fidelity  where  confidpnce  is  given  to  them.  They  possess  exalted 
notions  of  honour,  warm  friendships,  and  mucli  national  pride. 
Their  ideas  arc  comparatively  few,  but  their  conceptioas  are 
strong  and  correct ;  and  certain  classes  of  them  have  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  in  things  connected  with  war,  which  exceeds  the 
common  measure  of  sagacity  among  most  otlicr  nations.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Highlander  is  radical— a  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  his  nature.  He  may  be  said  to  liavc  a  patriarchal  edu- 
cation, and  he  is  attached  to  kingly  power  with  a  blind  devotion. 
He  is  repugnant  from  republicanism ;  in  short,  he  is  a  soldier 
who  looks  to  a  chief,  not  a  philosopher  who  considers  the  sons 
of  man  as  equal  in  condition  tu  one  another. 
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Irish, 

TuE  nations  who  at  present  inhal^t  the  continent  and  islands 
in  the  European  seas,  seem  to  confiist  of  different  castea  of  origiDal 
people,  variously  mixed  and  amalgamated  with  one  another  in  the 
course  of  many  ages.  The  diflerence  of  original  blood  is  distinctly 
marked  in  Ireland;  for  notwithstanding  the  intermixture  which 
has  arisen  from  invasion,  conquest,  and  colonization,  two  classes 
of  Irish  arc  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  form  of  the 
body,  and,  more  or  less,  by  the  features  of  the  mind.  The 
aboriginal  stock  abounds  in  the  South  and  West.  In  physical 
form,  mental  character,  and  ordinary  costume  of  dress,  it  very 
much  resembles  the  class  which  constitutes  the  base  of  tlie  jwpu- 
lation  of  Spain.  Tliis  portion  of  the  Irish  people  is  rather  under 
than  above  the  middle  standard  of  height  of  European  peasantry', 
except  the  peasantry  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Wales.  The  head^ 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  is  wdl  andl 
gracefully  formed,  such  as  might  be  supposed  by  craniologists  to 
indicate  intelligence.  The  eye  ia  rarely  full ;  it  is  blue,  or  : 
grey — quick  in  its  motions,  unsteady  and  difficultly  fixed  to 
object.  The  hair  is  usually  black :  the  features  are  somewhat 
sharp:  the  complexion  is  swarthy;  the  skin  coarse;  the  neck 
thick ;  tlic  chest  full  and  expanded ;  the  slioulders  broad  com- 
paiativcly ;  the  trunk  compact ;  the  thigh  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
leg  not  lincly  turned,  kc.  The  expression  of  countenanoe  is 
peculiar.  It  is  not  open  and  bhmt  as  the  countenance  of  aa 
Englishman,  nor  steady  and  sedate  as  tliat  of  a  Scotchman: 
it  is  the  countenance  of  an  humourist,  indicating  ajchoeaa,  or 
ridicule  at  human  life,  but  not  easily  read.  It^is  difficult  to  trrire 
this  aboriginal  peasant  through  I  hia^aried  moral  course;  but  ill 
course,  though  difficult  to  be  traced  asf  disguised  by  eccentric 
acta,  is  notwithstanding 'Consistent:  ilic  Irish  peasant  has  ordi*- 
narily  his  own  view,  and  he  pursues  it  through  many  wimbngs. 

Another  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  differ  in  exter 
form,  and  perhaps  somewhat  in  internal  character,  from  what 
liere  stated.  It  appears  to  have  been  sovereign  at  the  time  ofl 
the  invasion  of  the  Knglish ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
Iwcn  itself  Invaded,  The  origin  and  history  of  it  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  uncei*tainty-  It  has  evidently  a  corporeal  resemblance 
and  a  common  language  with  the  tribes  who  established  them- 
selves in  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles  and  west  Highlands  ot 
f;  .-■  >    v.^„t   ^v.-    .^>.  -.  N     i/u     /-.-^   /^^- 
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Scotland  at  a  period,  not  very  remote  perhaps,  but  not  distiootly 
known.  Tt"i8  generally  tall  and  strong^/ powerful  in  desultory 
action — not  remarkable  for  endurance  of  toil.  The  thighs  are  « 
fleshy,  ihe  legs  thick  at  the  ankle.  The  figure  is  cast  in  a  large 
mould ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  finest  proportions.  The  dcsccudants 
of  English  conquerors  and  Scotch  manufacturers  are  numerous 
ia  Ireland.  Xbey  retain  the  properties  of  their  original;  and,  in 
00  far  as  raspects  bodily  or  mental  capabilities,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  degenerated  by  trans[>ortation  to  the  new  soil. 
*/  The  Irish,  whether  abtiriginal,  early,  or  recent  conquerors  and  ^ 
Zionists,  are,  upon  the  whole,  good  materials  for  tlkc  composition 
of  armies :  if  they  be  well  understood  and  skilfully  put  together, 
they  are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  They  are  not  inferior  in 
exertion,  at  least  in  desultory  exertion,  to  either  lijiglish  or 
Scotch — and  they  rarely  fail  m  courage..  In  running,  ^Testling, 
and  leaping;  in  short,  in  the  whole  round  of  athletic  exercises, 
they  claim  superiority  over  their  fellow-subjects;  they  are  given  to 
SQcii  sports  of  pastime  as  excite  the  activity  of  the  limbs,  and  ^ 
augment  their  power.  These  exercises  are  preparatory  to  the  con- 
dition which  tits  men  for  war;  and,  as  the  Irish  spend  much  of 
tJieir  time  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
attain  a  balance  of  adrantages  over  either  English  or  Scotch — 
decidedly  over  the  manufacturers  and  artizans  ^  either  nation. 

The  Irish  peasant  lives  on  the  coarsest  fare  at  his  native 
home ;  hence  being  fed  plainly  and  ]x>orly  in  early  youth,  ho 
rarely  complains  of  hardships  where  there  is  little  choice  of  viands. 
lie  is  ordinarily  loosely  and  badly  clothed,  and  othenvide  much 
exposed  to  weather  in  his  native  bogs;  it  may  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  will  not  suffer  much  from  similar  exposure  in  the 
service  of  the  campaign — and  it  is  so  in  fact.  Ireland  is  a  damp 
and  drizzling  climate;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Irish 
peasant  lives  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  native  of  a  dry  soil.  In  a  word,  the  Irish  soldier, 
ns  accustomcil  to  homely  fare  and  rude  accommodation  from  hta 
infency,  rarely  complains  of  the  hardships  which  disgust  the  sons 
of  luxury  ;  and  he  rarely  suffers  from  the  causes  which  afflict  the 
tiealih  of  those  who  have  lxK>n  delicately  fed  and  tenderiy  nursed  in 
the  early  part  of  hfe,  '  From  these  causes  the  Irishman  possesses 
a  large  sliaro  of  constitutiutial  advantagp8  for  the  practice  of  war. 

^jconsidemhle  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  Hritish  army  is 
dnnrn  &om  Ireland.    Tlie  bodily  powers  of  the  Irish  soldier  stand 
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high  OD  a  scale  of  comparison  with  others.  But  though  high,  they 
are  less  av'ailable  and  less  calculable  tlian  tliose  of  the  well-tmned 
English ;  less  fimi,  and  less  durable,  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
Scot,  particularly  the  Highlander.  The  act  of  the  Irish  is  ener- 
getic, but  it  is  not  steady;  and,  as  an  act  of  impulse,  it  is  not 
possible  to  calculate  the  eflect  with  precision.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  as  observed  above,  appear  to  be  nf  two  oripnal  castes, 
exclusive  of  the  descendants  of  the  comparatively  recent  Engluh 
conquerors  and  Scotch  colonists.  The  Irish  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  whether  the  language  of  the  aboriginal,  or  the  lan- 
guage imported  by  tribes  of  freebooters  who  invaded  Ireland, 
conquered,  and  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  But  though 
the  origin  l>e  doubtful,  the  language  exists,  and  being  from  tlie 
same  root,  indeed  tlie  same  langu^e  as  that  of  the  AVest  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  presumption  is  strong,  tlmt  those  who  held 
tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  prior  to  the  English  invasion,  were 
of  the  same  race  as  those  who  at  tliat  time  held  the  soverdgnty 
of  the  West  Highlands.  Whether  the  warlike  and  domestic 
character  was  then  the  same  in  both  is  matter  of  conjecture 
only — it  is  now  visibly  different.  The  native  Irish,  particularly 
those  who  are  properly  considered  as  aborijpnal,  are  moved  to 
entcq)rize  by  sudden  impulses.  Their  |>crception  is  acute;  bat 
where  there  is  not  a  strong  object  to  which  the  act  tends,  and  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  tiic  conduct  is  uncertain,  and  apparently 
capricious.  To  this  the  Highlander  of  Scotland,  who  is  tirm  and 
determined  in  all  his  undertakings,  presents  a  contrast.  The  fact 
is  often  verified  in  history;  and,  as  the  fact  is  undeniable,  the 
cause  of  it  may  probably  be  thus  explained.  Clansliip  existed,  and 
operated  strongly  on  morals  and  manners  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  [>rior  to  tlk)  year  1745 ;  and  as  the  name,  or  reputation 
of  a  clan,  was  the  polar-star  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  me 
member  of  the  clan  was  directed  prior  to  that  time,  the 
of  the  Highlander  were  uniform  and  consistent,  as  comi 
with  the  acts  of  most  other  people.  The  sovereignty  of  Irish 
chiefs  was  annihilated  by  the  English  conquest ;  and  if  ever  the 
Irish  had  the  same  attachment  to  family  name  and  family 
ractcr  as  the  HiglilanderTi  of  Scotland,  it  was  lost  when 
became  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  England— they  then  ceased 
to  be  a  nation.  The  aboriginals  of  Ireland  possess  an  organism 
highly  sensitive  to  moral  causes,  which  acts  well  and  consistently 
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when  touched  by  a  commanding  cause ;  but  the  act  is  of  little 
dependence,  unless  where  it  moTes  under  the  touch  of  a  strong 
impression.  The  native  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  primitive  class, 
has  an  acute  sense  and  ready  susceptibility  of  impression ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  recruit  learns  military  exerciaes  and 
military  manccuvres  more  aptly  than  either  English  or  Scotch. 
He  leamB  sooner,  but  ho  also  sooner  forgets ;  or  rather,  he 
requires  to  be  always  at  the  school. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  of  character  in  the  native  Irish 
embarrasses  those  who  attempt  to  analyze  conduct,  and  to 
account  for  human  action  on  a  basis  of  reasoning.  The  Irish- 
man possesses,  as  already  said,  an  acute  sense  of  feeling,  and 
he  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to  act  unreflectingly  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  feeling.  The  nature  of  the  cause  which  impels  to 
action  changes  through  a  muhitude  of  contingences,  and  the 
a.spect  of  the  act  changes  in  correspondence  with  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  impulse.  This  is  apparently  the  case  with  the 
mass  of  the  Irish.  They  appear  to  be  capricious;  they  not- 
withstanding, under  a  mask  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  con- 
ceal on  some  occasions  a  puri)ose  of  deep  design,  and  pursue 
it  through  many  disguises — a  fact  whicli  has  affixed  upon  the 
race  an  imputation  of  systematic  deception.  The  imputation  is 
not  perfiaps  altogetlier  unfounded ;  but.  if  founded,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  in  what  manner  it  has  been  produced.  Mt  is  a 
law  of  human  nature,  that  if  the  straight  couree  be  obstructed, 
ft  devious  course  arises,  as  a  consequence  of  the  obstniction. 
^ria  aecondary  necessity,  aa  it  may  be  called,  models  the 
form   of  tlie   Iri.sh   character.    ». 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  and  may  perliape  be  deemed  a  pro- 
blem in  the  history  of  tlie  human  mind,  tluit  the  Irish  peasant, 
apfiarently  imthinking  and  acting  in  ordinary  circumstances  by 
immediate  impulse  upon  sense,  shoidd,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
pan'nt  instability,  pursue  plans  of  deep  design  tluY)ugh  a  long 
^-^series  of 'difficulties  ;\  or  that  a  people,  sn  lightly  aflectcd,  and 
acting  so  capriciously  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  as  the  Irish 
■oom  to  do,  should  have  persevered  in  pursuing^emancipation 
through  a  series  of  years,  and  against  a  barrier  of  obstacles  con- 
trived by  a  people  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  politicians,  and 
supported  in  the  enforcement  of  them  by  an  army  of  soldiers. 

The  Irish  pea.sant  is,  or  believes  himself  to  be,  oppressed  by 
the  hand  of  power.     He  has  some  resembhuice  to  the  Spaniard 
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in  concealing  liis  resentment.  He  docs  not  blot  it  out;  and,  in 
'  this  concealment,  ho  discovers  much  address,  and  in  his  acts  much 
of  Iwyish  mischief.)  He  conceives  himself  to  be  injured,  and,  pofr 
sessing  susceptible  organism,  he  is  now  and  then  moved  tol^yorltl 
The  spirit  uf  resentment  and  tendency  to  revolt  is  sometimes 
higher,  sometimes  lower.  It  has  been  lulled  for  a  time ;  it  has 
never  been  at"  rest;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  rest,  or 
entirely  eradicated,  until  a  revolution  be  effected  in  the  manners 
of  .the  people  by  the  introduction  of  new  liabitfi,  the  accompUab- 
ment  of  which  will  be  a  difficult  task,  impl}'ing  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  hmnan  nature  than  falls  within  the  sphere  of  common 
statesmen.  The  art  of  working  moral  reformation  is  not  eas)*  in 
itself;  and,  when  attempted,  it  is  too  oflcn  comiteractcd  hy  the 
very  engines  which  are  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  the 
example,  not  the  injunctive  precept  of  those  who  are  in  high 
official  stations,  that  operates  on  the  moral  ebaracter  of  nations ; 
and,  as  man  'ir  an  animal  of  imitation  whoi  endeavours  to  imitate 
what  is  higher  than  himself,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  frugal,  chaste,  and  just  in  principle,  while  liis 
master  is  prodigal,  protUgate,  and  usurping.  1  It  is  customary  with 
"men  jin  power,  and  those  who  are  ranked  ih  what  are  called  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  to  declaim  at  the  vices  and  bad  habits  of 
the  vulgar  people,  without  being  aware  j>erliaps  that  in  doing  so 
they  censure  themselves.  The  conduct  of  government  is  a  moral 
mirror  to  the  nation ;  and,  if  the  history  of  mankind  be  examined 
without  prejudice,  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  found  to  be 
imitators  of  its  acts,  whether  in  virtue  or  in  vice.  The  vice* 
may  be  disguised ;  but  tlie  radical  principle  obtains  throughout, 
and  influences  the  general  act.  /    "^    ■     •      ,  , .  ^  *    j  /.  -. 

As  soldiera  the  Irish  are  brave;  but  they  are  uncertain. 
When  intoxicated  with  liquor — and  it  is  not  a  rare  occur- 
rence— they  are  riotous,  insubordinate,  and  often  in  a  manner 
mutinous;  but,  with  all  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  which 
attach  to  tlteir  condition,  they  possess  a  sense  of  honour  and  a 
frank  generosity  of  character  which  occasionally  produces  brilliant 
acts,  and  sometimes  very  noble  ones*. 
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•  Tn  thin  po^fhiinioiis  reprint  of  Dr. 
Jukson'f  work  >onie  pauaftn^  vhich 
were  left  uncoiTcrtnl  at  il>c  time  of  the 
AuLboi'i  tleotb,  have  be«a  omiilol  on 
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Itecapilulaiion, 

The  British  anny  is  composed  of  throe  nations^  namely^ 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  leading  features  in  tlie  clianu> 
ter  of  each  have  been  cursorily  stated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
if  not  in  an  impressive  and  discriminating  manner,  at  least  in  an 
im|>artiaJ  one — in  so  far  as  the  ^Titer's  knowledge  goes.  Of  the 
different  parts  of  the  iiritish  military  force,  the  English  is  the  most 
attractive,  as  estimated  hy  beauty  of  appearance,  not  tJic  moet 
striking  as  estimated  by  utility  in  the  eye  of  a  soldier.  It  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  physical  power  to  either  of  the  otlkers ; 
it  is  inferior  in  that  species  of  hardiness  which  endures  the 
fatignes  that  are  incident  to  war.  As  the  English  peasant  is 
more  fully  fed,  more  carefully  nursed,  and  more  cautiously  guarded 
against  tlie  influences  of  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  life  than 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  so  he  is  more  susceptible  of  tlic  impres- 
sion of  the  causes  of  disease  which  arise  from  the  cuntingences 
of  military  service,  consequently  more  mckly  on  a  hard  campaign. 
The  English  is  generally  open  and  manly  in  character ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  sincere  and  true  in  his  professions.  He 
performs  military  duty  as  something  bargained  for,  and  he  per- 
forms it  iaithfiilly ;  but  he  does  not  perform  it  with  enthusiasm. 
He  continues,  even  as  a  soldier,  to  act  under  the  iinpreasioa 
of  that  independence,  or  care  of  self,  which  characterises  the 
nation ;  that  is,  he  gives  service  to  a  certain  extent  under  a 
specified  condition,  but  not  beyond  that  extent ;  nor  does  he 
give  it  without  something  like  earnest  or  security  for  his  reward. 
He  is  not  sujitpicioas  of  fraud  being  practised  on  him  in  regard 
to  his  pay  and  allowances ;  but  he  does  not,  in  case  of  priva- 
tions, consider  causes  and  reasons  witli  discrimination ;  so  as  to 
be  latisficd  when  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  field,  or 
elsewhere,  preclude  a  rcgidar  supply  of  provisions,  and  otlier 
minor  conveniences  wliich  arc  considered  as  conditions  of  the 
service.  He  is  then  clamorous,  almost  mutinous,  and  too  ready 
to  leave  liis  colours.  These  are  defects  in  tiie  militar)*  character 
of  the  Englishman ;  but,  with  these  defects,  he  may  be  considered 
as  a  good  material  for  the  construction  of  an  army,  the  best  per- 
haps in  Europe,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  operations  of  8>'stematic 
war.  He  is  capable  of  correct  mcctianical  discipline,  steady  in 
action,  cool  in  temper,  and  generous  to  tlie  conquered — he  rarely 
sheds  the  blood  of  those  wlto  throw  down  their  arms. 
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The  Scot  is  shrewd  and  intelligent,  tenacious  of  his  rights, 
and  siispicious  tliat  he  may  not  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  his 
pecuniary  concerns :  ho  is  seldom  trouhlcsome  with  complaints 
relative  to  the  hardships  of  a  hard  eanii>ai^.  Ho  is  hardy  in 
physical  constitution,  eager  of  enterpri/^,  impetuous  in  action, 
more  distinguished  for  close  charge  with  the  bayonet  than  for 
regular  and  distant  combat  with  fire-arms ;  and,  as  he  fights 
under  an  exoitemont  nearly  allied  with  passion,  he  is  not  altoge- 
ther so  merciful  to  an  enemy  m  the  act  of  rout,  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  English  nation.  Ho  is  true  to  his  oath,  rarely  deserts  his 
colours ;  and,  at  the  point  of  attack,  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  soldier  in  Europe,  The  Scot  advances  to  the  enemy  with 
a  finn  step  and  a  determined  eye.  When  his  position  U  forced 
by  superior  power,  and  the  ranks  broke  by  accident,  he  maintains 
the  combat,  and  fights  with  fimineas  and  courage  as  if  he  were  in 
dose  battalion.  He  bears  fire  with  patience  in  the  siege :  he 
does  not  bear  it  >vith  patience  in  the  open  field.  He  is  restrained 
with  difficulty  from  advancing ;  he  is  thus  liable  to  commit  him- 
self to  di-scomfiture  by  too  great  ardour.  He  is  a  man  of  trust 
for  enterj)rize8  in  the  night,  if  he  have  proper  information  of  the 
design :  he  is  throughout  a  man  of  trust,  with  this  reserve,  that 
he  is  eager,  some  may  think  too  eager,  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
■and  thus  not  the  best  material  for  a  common  tactician^ 
^■^  The  Trish  nation  furnishes  the  other  part  of  the  British  army: 
its  conduct  in  war  is  a  riddle.  The  Irisli  soldier  has  the  a{>- 
pearance  of  being  indlfiferent  to  danger,  careless,  and  without 
thouglit  of  himself.  Confusion,  like  the  confusion  of  a  row, 
seems  to  be  his  delight ;  he  often  seems  a  playful  humourist 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  with  pleasure 
the  effect  of  the  snares  of  the  mihtary  decoy  that  he  conoeives 
to  be  in  preparation  for  him.  He  is  brave;  but  his  bravery 
cannot  be  calculated  witli  certainty.  It  seems  to  depend  on  im- 
pulse of  circumstances,  rather  than  on  a  fixed  and  determined 
sentiment  of  the  mind ;  consequently  examples  of  heroism  and 
panic  arc  strangely  mixed.  The  Irish  soldier  requires  that  the 
point  of  attack  be  distinctly  in  his  eye ;  and,  in  order  that  his 
good  conduct  be  calculable,  it  is  required  tliat  he  be  dit^tly 
under  the  eye  of  a  rigorous  comnuinding  officer;  consequently 
he  is  not  of  dependence  in  night-expeditions  and  night-attacks, 
nor  is  he  of  tliat  description  of  force  to  which  the  act  of  covering 
a  retreat  would  be  safely  committed.     The  case  is  here  stated 


as  it  ordinarily  is;  bnt  it  irnist  nnt  be  concealed,  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  the  Irish  are  capable  of  discipline,  susceptible  of  the 
impulfie  of  honour,  and  as  such  of  dependence,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  array. 

The  materials  of  the  British  army,  collected  from  throe  dif- 
ferent nations,  arc  classed  in  corps  as  chance  or  circumstances  of 
neceaaty  direct,  rather  than  by  nation,  or  by  a  mle  of  B)'stcmatic 
arrangement  according  to  constitutional  qualities  in  the  ports. 
Whether  such  a  form  of  composition  be  calculated  to  produce 
the  liigbest  possible  military  excellence  of  which  man  is  capable, 
better  judges  than  the  writer  must  decide:  there  arc  grounds  to 
believe  that  it  might.  The  probability  of  the  supposition  derives 
proof  and  illustration  from  the  example  of  corps,  that  are  purely 
national,  being  generally  more  distinguished  for  good  conduct 
than  corps  that  are  filled  promiscuously  with  materials  of  a 
character  nationally  repulsive  to  each  other.  The  question  is  of 
some  importance  to  lie  studied  and  known ;  but  it  cannot  l)e  pro- 
perly discussed  in  this  place.  The  anny  that  is  purely  national 
retains  a  love  for  its  nation,  and  continues  to  regard  that  love 
as  the  paramount  object  of  assuming  arms.  It  has  the  nation  in 
its  eye  rather  tlian  the  commander;  and,  on  that  account,  it  is 
obnoxious  to  sovereigns,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  check  upon  the  courso 
to  despotism.  There  are  recent  proofs  in  Europe  that  a  national 
army  is  patriot — and  proofs  also  that  des|)ota  dread  it.  It 
remains  to  be  remarked  of  the  liritish  army  as  now  formed,  that 
^ongh  it  may  be  reckoned  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  every  one 
of  the  Euroi)can  armies  of  the  present  time,  in  the  actual  con- 
flict of  battle,  it  is  inferior  in  discipline  and  steady  conduct  to 
inoet  of  them  under  discomfiture,  or  in  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
instances  in  proof  arc  numerous:  two  ver)'  remarkable  ones 
occurred  in  Spain  during  the  late  peninsular  war,  that  is,  the 
retreat  upon  Cxinmna,  and  the  retryat  from  Burgos.  The  army 
was  in  a  manner  disorgani/xxl  in  both  of  them  ;  and  the  hard- 
ships  to  which  it  was  exposed  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
such  as  ought  to  have  di±$orgamzed  an  army  the  base  of  whose 
discipline  was  well  laid.  The  fact  is  recent  and  precise ;  and 
it  ahewB  th«t  something  is  yet  wanting  in  the  British  military 
system  to  form  an  army  of  dependence,  where  circumstances 
compel  it  to  assume  the  retrograde,  or  turn  its  face  from  the 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVn, 

MILITARY  CIiARACT£R  OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF  NORTH 
A^IKRICA. 
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In  estimating  the  military  character  of  the  different  oBtioiis 
who  have  attained  a  name  in  the  records  of  hifitor^*,  the  people  of 
North  America,  who  revolted  against  the  parent  state,  and  finally 
established  thoir  independence,  whether  by  chance  or  bravery, 
claim  notice  in  this  place.  The  North  Americans  were  colonial, 
and  dependent  on  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1775  ;  they  are  now 
free  and  sovereign;  and  not  only  free  and  sovereign,  but  rich 
and  powcrfiil.  As  they  attained  independence  through  war,  they 
will  probably  be  held,  by  posterity,  to  have  achieved  it  by  military 
prowess :  on  thia  head  tlicrc  is  doubt ;  at  least,  the  author 
believes  that  if  the  American  success  be  closely  considered,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  been  owing  to  bad  management  on  tho  part  of 
the  mother-country,  rather  than  to  great  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  colony*  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  common  opinion ;  it  wiD 
therefore  be  proper  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  tliought  Co 
,'  rest.  I 

i^t  is  presumed  that  the  means  employed  by  the  parent  state 
to  clieclc  the  revolt  of  the  American  provinces  were  sufficient  in 
quantify  to  have  effected  the  purpose,  even  more  than  sufficient^ 
had  they  been  applied  under  the  direction  of  a  principle  of  mili- 
tary science,  and  rigorously  enforced  in  execution.  [  Great  Britain 
might  have  made  a  desert  of  the  inliabited  sea-coast  by  the  force 
which  she  commanded.  It  would  not,  it  is  presumed,  have  been 
necessary  to  do  so ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  many  amoi^ 
the  Americans  woidd  have  left  their  homes  for  houseless  liberty 
in  the  woods.  They  were  not  brought  to  the  alternative.  The 
measures  adopted  for  bringing  them  to  obedioncc  were  half  mea- 
sures, neither  possessing  consistent  rigour,  nor  consistent  kind- 
ness. Some  part  of  the  American  people,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Northern  provinces,  had  an  independent  spirit,  and  something: 
like  attachment  to  tho  soil  that  had  given  bread  to  their  per- 
secuted fathers ;  the  majority,  particularly  those  whose  ancestors, 
if  not  banished  from  Oreat   Britain  for  evil  deeds,   had  been 
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adventurers  in  purauit  of  fortune,  had  little  attachment  to  the 
country  unconnetUed  with  its  productirenessjlience  ft  is  rcason- 
f  able  to  believej  that  it  was  more  in  irritation  Trom  violence  com- 
Inilted  on  property  by  arbitrary  taxation,  from  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  British  debts^  or  from  a  factious  spirit  among  themaelvcs, 
than  from  a  real  desire  of  independent  liberty,  that  the  revolt 
became  general,  and  that  the  revolted  remained  united.  The 
Americans  talk  boastingly  when  danger  Is  distant  j  they  are  not 
in  general  bold  and  resolute  when  the  hand  of  power  grasps 
closely.  If  tliis  be  so,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  would  have  yielded  to  fear,  had  the  impres- 
sion of  fear  been  applied  skilfully  and  with  rigour.  That  was  not 
done.  The  threatenings  were  numerous,  but  they  were  vain 
words;  tlxe  scveritiea  inflicted  were  few  and  partial :  they  irritated, 
but  they  did  not  intimidate  or  disable.  The  oRers  of  kindness 
were  profuse,  but  they  were  not  applied  judiciously.  They 
savoured  of  the  coaxing  which  acts  on  the  simplicity  of  children, 
not  of  the  generosity  which  gains  the  heart  by  the  sincerity  of 
kiudness :  they  were,  in  fact,  bribes  to  gain  a  purpose.  The 
purpose  was  seen,  for  the  Americans  are  sufficiently  slvrewd, 
and  the  coaxing  did  no  good ;  on  the  contrary,  it  did  luirm.  Pro- 
tection was  oflered ;  submission  followed  the  offer  of  protection. 
The  m»ws  of  the  protectors  changed ;  nr;"8afct\'i  having  been  oHered 
without  a  previoiLs  ralculatinn  of  meajis  to  maintain  it,  the  pro- 
tectors left  their  positions,  and  abandoned  tlic  local  population  to 
mercy  of  tlie  enemy.     This  w:is  particularly  tlie  cose  in  the 

ithcm  provinces ;   where,  by  a  scries  of  treatment  indicating 

weakness  or  ^'ant  of  consideration,  the  desire,  which  many  of  the 

Americans  professed  to  be  again  connected  with  iJreat  Britain, 

was  finally  extinguished  :rthc  Americans  observed  sarcastically, 

ftliat  British  generals  did  more  for  them  than  their  own. 

North  America  had  not,  as  a  colony  depending  on  Great 
Britain,  a  regular  anny  at  tlie  time  of  the  revolt.  The  different 
provinces  bad  provinciiU  militia,  more  or  lefts  numerous ;  and 
moat  of  the  individuals  of  the  provinces  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  fireiocU,  Many  of  them  were  expert  beyond  ex- 
ample with  the  rifle ;  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  understood  tactic 
and  manopuvre ;  nor  coulAthey  be  expected  to  learn  it,  for  Ame- 
rican ideas  were  abhorrent  from  the  restr^nts  of  military  disci- 
pline.    But,  though  the  people  of  America  were  not  disciplined, 
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and  could  not  be  subjected  to  that  form  of  dtsoipline  which  gives  ' 
sucoess  in  sj-stomatic  war  as  practised  in  Europe,  they  were 
ahnoBt  universally  excellent  marksmen ;  and,  vtith  this  acquire- 
ment, they  were  prepared  for  that  desultorj'  and  irregular  mode 
of  warfare  which  is  best  suited  to  the  defence  of  such  a  country 
aa  America  then  was.  There  were  no  restnctions  in  America 
against  killing  game ;  and  aa  the  pursuit  of  game  is  pastime,  or 
amusement,  in  most  countries,  the  American  peasantry  spent  their 
idle  hours  in  shooting  birds,  or  hunting  deer,  &o.  They  became 
acquainted  through  these  means  with  the  nature  of  ground ;  and 
they  were  tlius  initiated  to  a  certain  extent  in  partizan  war.  The 
Americans  were  novices  in  mechanical  tactic  and  field-evolutions 
when  they  firet  took  to  arms ;  and,  as  unpractised  in  the  field,  and 
not  constitutionally  of  the  most  daring  courage,  they  had  little 
confidence  in  themselves;  none  indeed,  unless  when  they  were 
placed  under  cover  in  a  secuie  position :  they  were  then  the 
most  expert  of  marksmen.  Tliey  did  not,  with  all  the  pains  they 
bestowed  upon  the  subject,  acquire  equal  celeritj*  in  firing,  and 
equal  precision  in  firing  in  time,  as  the  trained  battalions  of 
Europe ;  but  tliey  fired  with  better  direction  than  any  of  tJiem, 
and  wp-TG  of  course  their  superiors  in  the  work  of  destructiMi. 
Though  not  daring  in  close  combat,  they  were  not  witluiut  cou- 
rage. It  was  a  courage  of  circumstance,  the  direct  combat: 
front  to  front,  was  supported  with  resolution,  the  retrograde  ivas 
precipitate  when  the  flanks  were  turned,  when  the  design  of  turn- 
ing them  was  discovered,  or  when  a  front  attack  was  tlireatened 
by  the  bayonet.  This  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  the  leading 
feature  of  the  American  military  character  during  the  revolu- 
tionar)*  war;  and,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  a  feature  of  circum- 
stance, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  resulted  from  habits 
engendered  by  mode  of  life.  The  value  of  the  American  people 
as  soldiers  consists  in  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Th;»t  skill,  it 
is  presumed,  arises  from  the  practice  of  firing  at  birds  and  wild 
beasts  in  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  woods,  of  an  exten^ve  coDtineot. 
Accustomed  to  circumvent,  and  to  shoot  from  behind  cove 
the  Americans  were  themselves  afraid  of  being  circumvented  | 
and,  impressed  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  circumvention, 
moved  off  precipitately  at  the  appearanct  of  suspicious  nianoeu^Tes  ' 
being  practised  against  them  :  they  Iiad  not,  as  a  soldier  ought 
to  have,  a  face  for  flank  and  rear.     The  prey  which  the  Ameri- 
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cans  were  accustomed  to  pureuc  Iwing  a  timid  prey — to  be 
entrapped  rather  than  combatted  by  force,  courage  to  faco  the 
enemy  boldly  was  not  acquired  by  the  cxerciae  of  hunting :  it 
was  rather  perhaps  diminished  by  the  habit  of  caution  engendered 
by  the  practice  of  circumvention. 

If  the  military  merit  of  the  American  people,  as  it  appeared 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  be  estimated  fairly,  it  does  not 
stand  high  even  in  partizan  war.  The  Amencans  were  soldiers 
from  necessity — not  from  genius  or  inclination.  They  did  not 
proceed  to  the  combat  with  a  mind  inflamed  with  ideas  of  national 
glory.  They  had  little  of  mihtary  enterprize  in  the  constitution 
originally ;  and  they  made  little  scientific  progress  in  the  military 
art  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest.  They  advanced  boldly 
to  action  in  several  instances ;  tliey  maintained  no  combat  obsti- 
nately. The  cover  of  a  bank,  a  tree,  or  a  fence,  was  necessary 
to  give  thera  confidence  to  look  at  their  antagonist.  They  exer- 
cised the  firelock  with  effect  wliile  they  were  under  cover ;  they 
retired  when  the  enemy  approached  near,  that  is,  they  split  and 
squandered,  according  to  tho  cant  phrase,  to  rally  at  an  assigned 
point  in  the  rear. 

The  Americans,  who  were  colonists  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  revolted  and  declared  war  ^tithout  a  regular  organ- 
ized military  force  to  support  their  pretensions,  with  few  persons 
capable  of  putting  troo{)s  into  common  mihtar}'  form,  and  with 
no  one  within  the  union  who  had  experience  in  conducting  an 
army  in  the  field.  Some  persons  on  British  half- pay,  who  had 
settled  in  America  at  the  termination  of  the  war  17.'>t>,  joined 
tbe  standard  of  revolt,  and  obtained  rank  and  command  in  the 
new  army.  Of  those.  Gates,  Lee,  and  Montgomery,  were  the  most 
distinguished.  Montgomery  was  considered  as  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant man,  with  something  of  the  hero  in  his  character.  Ho  fell 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war  in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Lee 
was  a  man  of  some  learning,  wit,  and  humour ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  opinion  can  be  formed  from  reports  of  his  conduct  in  tho 
year  1756,  he  was  not  without  military  talent.  He  was  ambitious 
of  power,  capricious  in  temper,  and  disposed  to  despise  the  penple 
in  whose  cause  he  had  engaged  to  fight.  Gates  was  an  amiable 
man ;  but  he  yfos  a  man  of  common  abilities  only.  He  com- 
manded the  troops  to  which  General  Burgo}'ne  siurcndered  at 
Santoga.     He  obtained  reputation  in  consequence ;  subsequently 
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defcaf(>4!  at  Camden  by  Lord  Comwallis,  be  loet  tt,  and  remained 
afterwards  in  retirement. 

General  Washington  was  a  native  Amoricain,  bom  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Vir^nia,  of  whicli  he  was  at  one  time  the  surveyor- 
gcnpral.  Ho  was  commander  nf  a  corjis  of  militia,  and  nss 
employed  occasionally  in  the  service  that  was  allotted  to  militia 
in  the  war  175G.  He  was  present  with  General  Braddoek  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition,  and  evinced  military  talent  on  that 
occasion ;  at  least,  he  ^ve  proofs  of  good  sense  and  diacenunent, 
to  which  his  general  did  not,  to  his  own  misfortune  and  the 
misfortune  of  others,  suffieiently  attend.  His  reputation  stood 
high  with  his  countrymen  on  that  account ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  general  respectability,  and  the  opinion  which  was  enter- 
tained of  his  military  knowledge,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  the  revolted  provinces.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  prudent  and  sagacious  man,  patient  in  labour  and 
patriotic  in  spirit.  The  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  keeping 
the  Americans  together  under  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
frequently  pressed,  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  force  of  hia 
military  genius  in  the  field.  He  did  mucli,  afi  much  perhaps 
witli  the  means  that  were  in  his  hands,  as  any  man  could  have 
done;  more,  it  h  belicvcfl,  than  many  would  have  done.  He  was 
more  than  a  common  man ;  and,  without  being  biassed  in  fiivour 
of  Americans,  we  arc  warranted  to  say  that  Cicncral  Washington, 
with  the  cjcception  of  a  blemish  which  seemed  at  that  time  to 
attach  to  AmericanR,  nameh\  tliat  man  is  not  bound  to  his  word* 
&c.,  beyond  what  is  useful,  or  expedient  in  a  politioaJ  view, 
would  liave  passed  into  the  page  of  history  for  a  most  rfr* 
Bpectable,  even  for  a  great  man.  The  capitulation  which  he 
signed  at  Great  Meadows  in  the  year  1 7oo.,  in  which  there  was 
a  charge  oj'  assassination  lai<I  against  him,  appears  to  the  writff 
to  tarnish  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  soldier;  and  the  *^^l 
tempt  to  violate  tlie  capitulation  of  York-ton-n,  by  threatecikiPH 
to  hang  Captain  Asgil,  a  person  under  the  guarantee  of  that 
capituktion,  and  who  had  committed  no  crime,  diminishes  the 
respect  with  which  an  unbiassed  individual  is  oUierwise  diqxised 
to  regard  him.  If  it  be  aigued,  that  he  threatened  only  with 
a  view  to  enforce  redress  from  the  British  commander-in-chief 
for  an  irregularity  which  had  been  committed  at  Now  Votk, 
he  was  most  unfortimatc  in  fixing  on  the  subject  of  a  capitulation 
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for  whose  safety  his  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  his  nation 
was  pledged. 

Green,  another  of  the  American  generals,  wlio  became  con- 
spicunuB  in  the  southern  pro\-incea  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
was  also  a  native  of  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter in  private  life,  and  he  wa-s  peculiar  in  his  mihtary  history. 
General  tlreen  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  decidedly  gained  a 
field  of  Ijattle ;  tl»e  event  of  every  action  wliich  lie  fought  was 
notwithstanding  a  victor}*  to  hira.  Jle  advanced  confidently  to 
the  field  in  most  cases ;  he  did  not  act  confidently  in  the  conflict 
in  any,  whether  owing  to  his  own  timidity  under  fire,  or  to  the 
timidity  of  the  troops  which  he  commanded,  the  writer  does  not 
venture  to  pronounce.  He  retired  in  some  instances  where  victory 
was  actually  in  his  hands;  but,  though  he  retired  tlnis  inconsider- 
ately, or  as  it  were  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things,  he 
rallied  rapidly  in  most,  and  again  advanced  with  a  good  eounte- 
nance.  He  was  repulsed,  or  rather  left  the  fieltl  abruptly,  at 
Gtiildford  Court-house ;  at  Camden ;  at  Ninoty*aix ;  and  at  the 
Eutaws.  He  could  not  claim  a  victory  at  any  of  them:  he  reaped 
the  fruitB  of  victor}-  from  all  of  them. 

General  Arnold,  another  of  the  American  generals,  was  a 
native  of  America,  and  a  man  of  genrus  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Ho  had  more  military  talent  tlian  perhaps  any  one  who 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre  in  the  rcvolulifinary  war  on 
either  .side.  He  went  over  to  the  British  for  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  his  treachery  tarnished  liis  character  in  such  a  manner  that 
liis  value  was  oI>scure<l,  or  lost.  He  was  sent  to  Virginia  by  the 
firitiah  g;eneral  with  a  small  furce.  He  did  sometliing;  and  the 
preparations  which  he  had  ma<le  for  doing  nioiv,  shewed  clearly 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  if  his  genius  had  Ijeen  left  to  its 
n\m  scojxs.  Ho  was  a  man  at  all  points — hli  power  was  within 
himself.  By  his  coolness  and  decision  he  rendered  the  Itritish 
good  service  in  the  war  179^  in  tlieir  disaster  at  <>uadaloupe» 
where  he  hapi>ened  to  be  by  accident  on  a  trading  speculation; 
for  General  Arnold  wtis  ever}ihiiig,  and  capable  of  almost  every- 
thing— a^  huckster,  horse-dealer,  or  general,  he  was  original. 

The  people  of  North  America  revolted  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  established  their  independence  after  a  contest  of 
Bcven  years'  duration.  As  free  and  independent,  they  assumed 
the  character  of  a  new  people ;  and  ns  a  new  people,  looking 
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at  the  human  race  with  the  eye  of  philosopliy,  or  common  sense, 
they  discovere*!  that  it  has  one  common  origin,  and  is  destined 
to  more  on  one  common  hase.  They  considered  men  as  fellows, 
without  other  eminence  tlian  what  is  derived  from  talent,  and 
witliuut  other  authority  than  what  ia  given  for  executing  the 
duties  of  official  stations.  The  Americans,  when  emancipated 
from  the  chains  of  the  mother-country,  considered  it  to  be  the 
first  step  in  tlieir  proceeding  to  digest  a  system  of  law  for  their 
government  as  a  free  and  independent  people.  The  author  does 
not  pretend  to  maintain  that  the  law  or  constitution  wliich  they 
formed  is  perfect  in  all  things ;  but  he  tliinks  he  may  say  it 
adheres  more  closely  to  the  constitution  of  man^s  nature  than 
any  other  constitution  now  in  operation  in  Kunipe ;  it  must 
therefore  be  supjjosed  to  be  deserving  of  mans  attention.  The 
American  constitution  has  a  somewhat  similar  basis  nith  what 
is  called  the  Irtish  constitution,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  and  the  general  forms  of  legislation.  The  prin- 
ciple is  professed  republicanism,  but  not  uuivcrBal  republi- 
canism ;  for  the  possession  of  property  is  the  condition  which 
admits  tlie  individual  to  be  a  part  in  the  state.  This  is  not  a  true 
condition,  for  the  good  man  may  be  without  property,  and  the 
rich  man  without  virtue ;  but,  as  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
have  property,  the  corruptive  tendency  of  the  principle  baa  not 
as  yet  been  injurious  to  any  extent.  The  chief  of  the  executivG 
is  in  authority  only  for  a  given  term  of  years,  and  he  has  no 
absurd  privileges  during  the  term  of  his  authority-' 

The  Americans  are  speculative,,  active  and  enterprising  as 
speculators  after  gain,  rather  than  patient  and  industrious  as 
'simple  labourers.  Some  of  the  agriculturists  are  moderate,  fru- 
gal, and  contented  vdth  the  product  of  the  labour  of  their  ovn 
hands ;  the  majority  are  enteq)rising,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
and,  though  professing  to  be  free,  not  scrupulous  to  make  gain 
by  the  labour  of  slaves.  Slavery  existed  in  colonial  America-  It 
was  not  done  away  generally  when  America  became  independent; 
consequently,  American  liberty,  hke  liberty  in  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  Ls  only  a  combination  among  those  who  ]ia\*e  power 
to  apply  the  persons  of  those  who  are  destitute,  weak,  and  indolent, 
to  their  purposes.  The  agricultural,  fishing,  and  hunting  occu- 
pation of  the  Americans,  was  primary ;  the  commercial,  as  it 
ncccsfiarily  must  be,  was  secondary.     The  American  hunters. 
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fishers,  and  explorers  of  new  regions  vni\i  a  view  to  traffic,  were 
numerous  and  adventurous.  If  not  scientific  navigators,  the 
Ameiicana  are  bold  and  skilful  scaraea.  Possessed  of  good 
natural  sense,  titcy  observe  closely  what  comes  under  the  eye» 
and,  as  unprejudiced  by  forms  i)f  education,  they  make  just  re- 
mark on  what  they  observe.  The  peasant  is  inquisitive ;  and,  as 
not  fettered  by  the  fashions  of  a  court,  he  looks  at  things  as  a 
man  of  common  sense,  and  forms  conclusions  from  his  o^vn  judg- 
ment. The  American  was  dependent  as  a  colonist,  consequently 
inferior  in  his  ovm  and  others*  estimation.  He  became  independent 
and  sov-ereign  by  a  contest  in  arms;  and  as  independent,  he 
assumed  a  placo  among  sovereign  nations.  He  formed  a  consti- 
totional  system  of  law  according  to  liis  own  view  of  right  or  expe- 
diency ;  and  under  that  system,  faulty  as  the  execution  may  be, 
particularly  in  the  looseness  or  chicaner}-  of  law-courts,  he  made 
more  progress  towards  improvement  in  a  shorter  time  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation  in  the  records  of  human  history.  The 
writer  had  the  opjjortunity  of  seeing  the  AmericAns  in  the  revo- 
lutionary' war.  He  saw  them  in  the  year  1798,  and  also  in  the 
year  1815.  In  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  what  he  saw,  the 
Americans  had  improved  greatly  both  in  manners  and  morals 
since  they  became  an  independent  nation.  The  peasantry  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea-cnast,  from  Gharlestown  to  New  York,  are  the 
best  informed  peasantry  that  any  inliabited  part  of  the  globe 
perhaps  contains.  The  native  American  docs  not  often  exhibit 
an  example  of  the  first-rate  genius  and  fine  taste.  The  people 
have  Uttle  of  the  courtier  manner ;  but  they  are  not  rude  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  They  pursue  science,  collect  information ; 
antl  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  well  informed  of  what  is  useful  in 
eoramon  life.  They  have  applied  the  discoveries  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  more  success  than  any 
other  known  [leople.  They  are,  as  new  i)eopIe,  near  to  the  root 
of  common  sense,  and  have  thus  a  good  chance  of  acting  wisely. 
The  construction  of  steam-vessels,  and  of  ships  of  war,  placed 
the  Americans  on  an  envious  eminence.  Their  ships  of  war  are 
products  of  common  sense,  rather  than  imitations  of  European 
naval  architecture.  The  person  who  built  the  Franklin  (74)  liad 
never  seen  a  war-ship  of  higher  rate  than  frigate ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  British  navy  of  that  period  to  Iw  comijared  with 
the  Franklin,  whether  we  regard  the  formidableness  of  tlie  battery 
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or  the  connexion  and  harmony  of  tho  parts  combined  In  the 
structure. 

The  people  of  North  America  were  adventurous  in  mercantile 
or  other  speculation  as  colonist,  they  are  restless  and  )>old  is 
sovereign  and  independent.  They  open  new  grounds  for  agricu^ 
tural  pursuit*  often  at  a  venture ;  and  they  extend  their  trade  by 
sea  in  all  directions.  They  were  industrious,  and  they  bocame 
rich  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  riclies,  they  became  am^;anL 
The  population  of  America  multiplied  at  an  astonishing  rate 
after  the  establishment  of  indc])cndence ;  and  the  (wpulation,  thufi 
increased,  became  self-important  and  overbearing.  Confident  in 
their  jMiwcr  from  numljcr,  they  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1813  on  sfight  provocation.  They  made  their  attack  ou 
the  province  of  Canada  ;  and  the  lakes  were  the  scene  of  serious 
conHicts.  The  superiority  on  the  lakes,  and  also  on  the  ocean, 
was  claimed  by  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  cstablislicd  to  an  ex- 
tent that  was  not  foreseen  or  expected.  It  arose  evidently  from 
the  mode  in  wliicli  the  ships  were  constructed,  that  is,  from  the 
greater  concentration  of  fire,  tho  superior  weight  of  metal,  imd 
perhaps  from  superior  skill  in  gumien' — not  from  the  superior 
courage  or  seamanship  of  the  sailor.  The  combats  were  only  en- 
counters of  single  ships.  The  Americans  did  not  appear  to  be 
equal  in  courage  to  the  British  at  close  quarters;  but  they 
obtaintMl  notwithstanding  a  balance  of  advantages.  Thisos  true, 
and  must  be  admitted ;  hut  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would 
have  been  cause  to  admit  it,  had  the  combat  been  between  large 
fleets  at  open  sea,  or  had  the  engagements  been  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  between  iudividual  sliipa. 

Tho  American  navy  may  in  fact  lie  considered  aa  a  caxM 
of  perfection  produced  hy  coimuon  sense,  rather  tlian^Kuropeia 
^_'l^Ji  TJ^ck-yard)8cience.     The  army  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  pnuA» 
l0t^  ^t  tl'^ps  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  since  the  ter- 

mination of  the  revolutionary  war ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  it  ever  will  make  much.  The  people  of  North  America 
arc  deficient  in  two  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the  for 
of  military  force,  namely,  the  subordination  whicli  submits 
tiently  to  such  forms  of  moulding  and  discipline  as  renders  the 
human  race  a  machine,  obedient  to  the  will  of  a  general  to  what- 
ever point  it  may  be  directed,  or  to  wliatever  purpose  it  may 
be  appUcd;    or,  secondly,  the  ardent  love  of  country,  whicb. 
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risinf;  to  enthusiasm,  produces  acts  of  individual  heroism  beyond 
the  calculations  of  tacticians,  and  superior  to  tho  acts  of  mere 
mechanism.  The  Americana  claim  Jibertj  and  independence  as 
the  abstract  right  of  man — and  do  not  submit  to  the  tust; 
they  have  no  attachment  to  the  country  analogous  to  the  attach- 
ment of  aboriginal  people — and  are  little  susceptible  of  the 
second. 

The  Americans  made  an  attack  xipon  the  province  of  Canada 
in  the  year  1813;  and,  from  the  preponderating  force  which 
they  mijrht  have  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  bringing  tu 
bear  upon  it,  they  might  have  been  expected  to  carrj'  it  with- 
out difficulty.  They  failed,  from  want  of  skill,  want  of  courage, 
or  want  of  union  and  cordiality.  The  first  expeditions  were 
badly  conducted — committed  to  destruction  by  mismauagemcnt, 
or  something  worse.  The  sick-list  of  a  force  of  2otM)  men 
amounted  to  1800.  The  form  of  the  wckness  ^vas  gangrenous; 
such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  medical  officer,  was  occa- 
sioned by  damaged  grain,  and  other  damaged  provisions.  The 
expedition,  paralysed  by  this  extraordinary  sickness,  came  to  no- 
thing; and  this  extraordinary  sickness  was  occasioned,  according 
to  re|M3rt,  by  the  villany  of  commissaries  or  contractors,  who 
sold  tho  sound  provisions  to  the  enemy,  and  fed  the  troops  with 
damaged  grain  and  putrid  beef.  This  was  said  to  be  the  caase 
of  the  failure;  but,  independently  of  this,  the  general  was  not 
a  man  fit  to  command  an  army.  A  general  of  more  ability 
was  appointed  to  his  place;  and,  imder  the  impulse  which  the 
new  general  gave  to  the  American  sfiirit,  the  Canadian  anny 
fought  with  a  determination  and  vigour  at  Cliippawa  and  Fort 
Erie  that  would  liave  done  credit  to  tho  best  tnwps  in  Europe. 
The  exertion  was  a  forced  one,  produced  by  a  general  of  spirit 
and  resolution;  but  it  was  relatively  a  successful  one.  The  de- 
ce  of  tlie  capital,  when  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Ijritish 
ny  in  the  year  1814,  was  feeble  and  ill-concerted.  The 
design  and  purpose  of  that  attack  do  no  credit  to  the  Uritisli 
govermneut;  but  the  attack  shews,  among  other  things,  tliat 
the  Americans  are  not  in  themselves  a  patriotic  and  hard- 
fighting  people.  A  motive  of  strong  force  is  necessarj-  to  inihice 
them  to  do  their  duty  like  men — this  was  seen  at  New  Orleans. 
The  British  Meet  and  army  made  its  appearance  in  the  Miaai- 
sippi ;  and,  as  tlie  anuament  was  formidable  and  apparently  well- 
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conducted,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  report,  were  ready  to 
compound  for  the  safety  of  their  property.  The  general  who 
commanded  at  New  Orleans  vens  a  man  of  promptitude  and 
decision — not  inferior  in  energy  of  execution  to  any  general  of 
his  time.  He  was  imperious  and  peremptory',  and  gave  the 
people  to  imdcrstand,  that,  though  he  had  not  force  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  post  without  tlieir  assistance,  he  liad  force 
to  bum  it  in  spite  of  them — and  that  he  would  do  it.  They 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  who  did  not  threaten  vainly;  and.  as 
they  found  that  they  coidd  not  save  their  cotton-bags  without 
fighting,  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  formed  them  into 
bulwarks,  and,  under  cover  of  their  merchandize,  repulsed  the 
British  with  the  greatest  slaughter,  in  the  shortest  time,  that 
stands  on  record  in  any  scene  tliat  occurred  in  the  late  war. 
The  determination  to  resist,  with  a  comparatively  weak  force, 
was  an  act  of  resolution  belonging  to  the  general.  The  troops, 
at  least  the  militia,  had  no  part  of  the  merit  of  it;  and  no 
merit  in  tlie  action,  except  that  under  cover  of  the  cotton-bags, 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  severe  and  intrepid  commander,  they 
used  their  fire-arms  with  unparalleled  effect.  They  abandoned 
an  island  in  the  river  without  adequate  resistance — a  proof  that 
they  do  not  fight  to  desperation  n^here  they  have  option  to  fly. 
The  threatening  eye  of  the  general  superintended  their  conduct 
at  die  luies,  not  at  the  island,  and  the  result  wasjsuch  as  has 
-tlieen  stated.) 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  military  character  of  nations, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  offers  some  important  trutlis  on  the  subject 
of  war  and  warlike  arrangement.  The  human  race,  as  is  obviotis 
to  common  observation,  has  one  general  constitution.  It  u 
differently  modified  in  bodily  form,  and  manifests  more  or  Icbb 
difference  in  the  character  and  degree  of  mental  capacity;  but 
it  is  still  one  in  its  foundations,  from  the  savage  in  the  wood 
to  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  Its  natural  propensities  are 
similar.  Its  passions,  which  are  propensities  in  excess,  are  so 
modified  on  many  occasions  as  to  give  a  new  face,  by  cox"er- 
ings  of  art,  to  masses  of  the  human  creation :  this  is  partica- 
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larly  conspicuous  in  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  militar)- 
pursuit. 

Action  and  reaction  in  reciprocity  is  the  visible  cause  which 
indicates  the  life,  and  maintains  tlie  health  of  the  sublunary 
system.  The  balance  of  action  among  the  iodividuals  of  the 
human  race,  called  justice;  or,  more  explicitly^  the  act  of  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  othcm  do  unto  you,  is  the 
base  of  human  morals.  Man,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
introduced  into  tljc  world,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  meanest, 
in  a  state  of  abeohite  helplessness.  He  has  appetites  and  de- 
sires; he  covets  and  acquires,  that  is,  appropriates.  He  cannot 
acquire  and  appropriate,  at  least  he  rarely  does  acquire  and 
appropriate,  without  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of  his  fellow- 
man  ;  and  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  sphere  of  his  fellow-iuan 
without  violating  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. Man,  as  repeatedly  observed,  has  an  innate  desire  to 
extend  liis  sphere  and  aggrandize  bis  condition.  He  has,  at 
the  same  time,  an  injunction  in  the  structure  of  his  frame  not 
to  overstep  a  limited  boundarj*.  This  is  so  constitutionally;  but 
it  is  also  to  bo  observed,  that  the  desire  which  solicits  to  exceed 
is  often  stronger  tlian  the  injunction  given  to  restrain.  Where 
the  desire  to  exceed  prevails,  the  barrier  of  right  is  broken, 
the  subsequent  course  is  precipitous  and  irregular,  and  the  ter- 
mination is  any  tiling  but  happy.  If  power  be  acquired  tlurough 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  others,  an  artificial  centre  of  action 
arises  in  the  {Miwcr  usurpe<l.  The  usurpation,  as  extraneous  to 
the  constitution,  is  deaf  to  reason,  and  blind  to  truth.  It  woi^ 
ships  its  own  greatness,  becomes  tyrant  over  the  law  of  the 
constitution,  and  endeavours  to  maintain  power  and  to  exercise 
tyranny  by  every  means  of  fraud  and  force  that  occurs  to  vitiated 
appetites.  It  is  thus  that,  where  the  usurper  attains  a  given 
degree  of  elevation  through  art  or  accident,  he  rarely  fails  to 
prepare  an  artificial  instrument,  by  means  of  which  he  multi- 
plies aggressions,  and  maintains  with  violence  the  stations  which 
he  had  iniquitously  u.sur{)ed.  He  thus  becomes  a  robber,  under 
the  protection  of  organized  military  force. 

The  Romans,  who  made  extensive  conquests,  and  who  main- 
tained their  conquests  longer  than  any  other  people  in  the  records 
of  European  history,  understood  the  art  of  militar}-  organiza- 
tion, and  the   application  of  military  force  for  assuring  con- 
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quest,  bettor  than  any  others  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  The 
form  of  inilitarj-  training  and  (li9cij>Hne  instituted  hy  this  people, 
and  to  whicli  the  effect  alluded  to  niay  be  considered  as  due, 
communicated  an  interest  to  the  individual  who  practised  it,  in- 
asmuch as  the  utility  of  even-  part  of  the  diiwipline  was  obvi- 
ously and  directly  witlun  his  comprehension,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  WJLS  impressive  on  his  senses,  as  an  exercise  conducing 
to  his  safety.  The  exercises  of  the  present  time  have  not  s 
similar  electrizing  effect.  The  numual  or  firelock  exercise  is 
executed  with  mechanical  precision  and  correct  corresponde 
as  to  the  time  of  joint  explosion ;  but,  as  the  utility  of  pr 
cision  and  correspondence  in  time  is  not  perceived  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  there  is  necessarily  little  interest  in  the  oxeou- 
lion.  The  execution  is  compulsory',  and  it  is  performed  me- 
chanically. The  soldier  is  no  more  tlian  a  hinge  in  a  compound 
instniment;  and,  as  he  is  not  well  informed  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  instrument  acta,  he  can  se^ircely  be  supposed  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  modifying  the  act  which  lie  is  ordered  to 
perform.  If  the  attainment  of  superiority  in  the  actual  conflict  of 
battle  bo  the  object  uf  military  training,  tlie  temper  and  energy 
of  individuals  ought,  in  the  just  reason  of  things,  to  \ie  esti- 
mated so  as  to  be  known  correctly  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
value.  The  exact  order  of  external  unifonnity,  according  to  which 
separate  parts  arc  arranged  in  the  military'  fabric  in  the  present 
time,  is  only  a  secondar}'  object  in  the  true  meaning  of  things. 
Correspondence  in  |X)vvor,  not  uniformity  in  the  eottp  d'a^'U^  s  the 
base  of  true  military  organization.  As  it  is  in  the  temper  of 
the  parts,  not  in  the  miiformity  of  the  cow;*  (TceU  that  the 
value  of  the  military  instrument  consists,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  main  object  of  the  tactician,  as  frequently  said,  to  arrange 
the  parts  in  the  ranks  according  to  power  and  temper,  rather  than 
according  to  size  and  external  resemblance.  JJut  it  happens  here, 
as  it  liappens  in  many  other  things,  that  the  iugenuit)*,  or 
rather  the  prcsmnption,  of  man  counteracts  his  own  design. 
Ignorant,  or  regardless  of  internal  relations,  he  acta  on  the 
information  of  the  eye,  and  tlma  gives  a  garb  of  order  and 
dressing  to  the  materials  of  the  fabric  which,  as  not  reatiiig 
on  the  true  base,  detracts  from  union,  vigour,  and  conaistencv 
in  the  execution  of  function.  Hence  it  is  tliat  militarj-  educa- 
tion becomes  vain,  the  effect  comjiaratively  void,  or  the  reverse 
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of  ^nf>od,  Unless  order  be  uni^afletl  on  the  properties  of  the 
material  with  sucli  eare  and  discernment,  that  no  part  of  the 
coDstitutinnal  power  and  native  spirit  be  marred  or  shackled 
by  tlie  artificial  arrangement,  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  bar- 
barian prevails  over  the  science  of  the  refined  tactician.  The 
fact  IB  illustrated  by  the  militar)*  history  of  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions; who,  thoui;h  inferior  iu  military  arranp;ement,  in  the  exterior 
fornis  of  discipline,  and  greatly  inicrior  in  arms  and  militar}' 
apparatus,  not  unfrequently  defeat  the  armies  of  scientific,  pohslied, 
and  refined  masters  in  the  art  of  war.  The  examples  arc  numerous 
in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  even  in  recent  times^  the  mitaught 
peasantry  of  the  poorer  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  of  some  part 
of  Tyrol,  gave  more  trouble  to  the  troops  of  France  than  the 
regular  armies  of  the  great  monarclis,  which  were  exact  in  their 
movements  as  a  machine  of  mechanical  construction.  Great 
Britain  herself  can  speak  to  the  fact.  She  sustained  greater  Injun' 
to  her  military  reputation  by  the  people  of  the  town  and  district 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  New  Oricans,  than  from  all  the  regular 
armies  she  encountered  in  the  field  during  the  late  war. 

Tlie  energy  of  spirit  which  leads  to  military  enterprize  is  a 
quality  of  the  early  stage  of  society.  It  vanishes  from  nations 
in  proportion  as  tlicy  become  polished  and  refined ;  at  least,  it 
is  not  supported  in  a  progressive  course,  unless  by  scientific  study 
and  a  judicious  applio-ation  of  such  causes  as,  acting  on  human 
organism,  maintain  the  machine  in  a  stat«  of  activity  to  a  for- 
ward point  proiuincut  in  the  view  of  all.  The  exercises  with  the 
firelock,  or  conuuon  drillings  of  the  Euroj>ean  infantrj',  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  interest  the  simple  soldier.  The  purpose  of  them,  as 
connected  with  utility,  is  not  fully  compreliended  by  him.  Ho 
goes  to  tlie  field  as  an  automaton,  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upon  hy 
mechanical  powers,  ignorant  of  the  principle  on  which  he  acts, 
and  the  purpose  for  wbiL'h  he  is  constrained  to  act.  The  mind  is 
not  interested  by  routine  forms  of  duty;  and,  as  it  is  important 
to  success  that  the  mind  should  be  interested,  it  is  useful,  or  may 
be  supposed  to  be  useful,  to  endeavour  to  give  a  new  cast,  conse- 
quently a  new  force  of  impression,  to  militarj'  exercises  and  military 
forms  of  evolution,  without  changing  the  principles  of  such  prac- 
tices as  are  laid  on  a  basis  of  truth.  New  modes  of  military 
exercise  interest  tlie  individual  by  their  novelty;  they  even  not 
unfrequently  commimicatc  an  animating  energy  to  the  arm  of 
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the  actor,  which  goes  boyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  calculation : 
they  seldom  fail  to  intimidate  the  enemy  as  striking  liim  by 
sarprise.  If  this  be  so,  it  belongs  to  military  genius  to  change 
the  apr>earances  of  things,  with  a  ^-iew  to  animate  one  part  and 
to  intitnidutc  another.  Itut,  while  this  is  done,  especial  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  military  tactic  be  not 
rashly  violated.  The  Shtaynel  shell,  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
range  of  missile  force,  is  an  invention  of  science ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  important  one  in  modi^ing  the  character  of  a 
military  action.  The  Conpreve  rocket  may  surprise  the  inex- 
perienced :  it  is  a  child's  plaj-thing  in  the  field,  rather  than  an 
instrument  in  war :  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  sieges. 
The  Polish  lance,  with  wliich  hussars  have  lately  been  armed, 
has  had  advantage  on  some  occasions  as  an  arm  of  offence ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  to  novelty  that  the  unexpected  effect  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  broad-sword  and  target  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  is  perhaps 
inferior,  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  power  of  weapons,  to  tlie  fire- 
lock and  bayonet ;  it  was  notwithstanding  formidable,  and  made 
a  striking  impression  on  British  troops  in  the  year  1745.  The 
British  soldier  was  armed  in  the  year  174-5  with  the  firelock  and 
bayonet.  He  was  a  trained  soldier,  and  moreover  a  soldier  not 
unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  war.  The  Highlander  was 
rude,  and  unskilled  in  militajy  tactic.  If  he  carried  a  carbine 
into  the  Hold,  he  did  not  much  rely  on  it.  His  chief  trust 
was  in  the  broad-sword.  It  was  his  national  arm,  and  it  wis 
to  him  a  talisman  which  gave  confidence,  even  an  idea  of  in- 
vincibility. With  this  arm  and  armour  he  discomfited  tlie 
experienced  troops  of  Great  Britain,  presumptively  through  sur- 
prise at  the  unknown  mode  of  attack.  The  Highlanders  who 
fought  un  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America  in  the  war 
1756,  seemed  to  have  acted  on  the  French  by  a  similar  form  of 
impression,  as  they  had  acted  on  the  British  at  I*rostonpns 
and  l^alkirk.  Even  so  late  as  the  American  revolutionary  war. 
the  Highlanders,  probably  from  the  impression  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  dress  &c.,  made  upon  the  peasant  militia,  were  more 
dreaded  tJian  other  British  noldiers.  It  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  tliat  rude  and  semi -barbarous  nations,  ill  armed  and  with 
little  of  what  is  called  discijjljnc,  often  discomfit  tlie  sy.strmatic 
armies  of  s<*ientific  tacticians  and  accomplished  generals.  If 
they  do  so,  they  must  be  supposed  to  do  it  by  the  instinctive  im- 
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pulses  of  simple  nature.  Tlie  fact  is  incontcsUbly  prored  in 
history ;  and,  as  true,  we  may  adduce  in  explanation  of  it,  that 
wherever  art  usurps  dominion,  so  as  to  control,  and  constrain  the 
phvfiical  powers  of  nature  to  move  in  artificial  channels,  the 
fabric  produced  by  such  system  of  force  is  weak  in  itself  and 
easily  overturned,  whatever  may  be  the  speciousness  of  its  out- 
side. The  refinements  of  polished  UfOv  which  are  different  modes 
of  desire  and  appetite  assiuning  superiority,  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  society.  The  path  of  nature  is  narrow,  simple,  and 
direct — the  paths  of  what  is  called  civilization  are  specious, 
numerous,  and  devious  ;  but,  as  deviations  from  the  direct  course 
of  nature,  they  are  errors  which  lead  ultimately  to  destruction. 
In  all  improvements  therefore  in  the  processes  of  human  life, 
Tuilitary  as  well  as  others,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitu> 
tion  of  thin^  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded  from  violation;  for, 
if  the  principle  of  the  improvement  do  not  rest  on  nature  and 
truth,  the  superstructure,  with  all  its  ornaments  of  art  and 
beauty,  will  go  to  decay  as  a  building  the  timbers  of  which 
are  consiuned  by  dry  rot. 


PART   III. 


ODTL!NE  OF  TACTIC,  OR  RLDBJENT  OF  AHLITARY 
TRAINING, 


Tii£  history  of  luanUiml  pnscnts  little  to  tlic  eyo  of  the  philo- 
sopher, except  a  picture  of  ambitious  aiid  inordinate  pasaioos, 
leading  to  acts  of  robbery  and  ma&saerc  vulgarly  dignified  nitli  the 
name  of  war.  An  innate  propensity  to  transgress  tlie  boundu  of 
justice,  tliat  is,  a  desire  to  extend  power  and  usurp  dominion  over 
liis  fellows,  characterises  man  from  other  animals.  The  desire 
of  obtaining  something  neces&ar}',  or  supposed  to  be  ncoeBBory  for 
hmuan  cnjo)'nient,  constitutes  the  ostensible  motive  of  human 
activity.  ^Vithout  desire  life  would  stagnate,  witliout  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spirit  of  justico  to  control  its  movements,  activity 
would  become  injurious  to  others,  and  ultimately  destructive  to 
itself.  Encroachment  on  the  sphere  of  others  is  unjust,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  Deity,  which  aasigns  a 
limit  to  the  acts  of  every  created  thing.  The  transgression  of 
the  limit,  as  it  relates  to  man  with  man,  is  effected  by  superior 
force — simple  brute  force  in  one  case,  force  combined  with  fr^md, 
and  organized  by  intelligence,  in  another.  The  firet  is  the  rude 
violence  of  the  savage ;  the  latter  is  the  product  of  civilization. 

The  art  of  war,  considered  as  the  means  of  acquiring  power, 
or  of  preser\'ing  power  already  acquired,  stands  at  the  head  of 
human  sciences.  Tt  is  the  science  of  princes;  and,  where  the 
object  of  it  is  legitimate,  that  is,  national  protection  and  defence 
against  unjust  aggression,  it  is  a  generous  and  a  noble  one.  It 
is  in  all  cases  a  deep  one ;  for  it  coniprehends,  within  its  circJc, 
the  supposition  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
moral  jxiwers  of  man.  As  the  art  is  an  art  of  high  privilege,  the 
practice  of  it  is  reserved  for  sovereigns  and  their  satellites ;  and 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  principles  of  it  would  be  deemed  pre- 
sumption in  a  man  who  moves  in  the  humble  station  of  the 
Author;  he  therefore  abstains  from  toucliing  it,  unless  whciv 
common  sense  is  permitted  to  speak» 

The  proper  organization  of  an  army  or  military  instrument' 
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requires  a  correct  kiiowlorliTe  of  the  constituent  material,  both  in 
ita  physical  aiid  moral  rolations ;  and,  as  this  knowledge  is  impor- 
tant anU  not  easily  attained,  it  implies  a  necessity  of  studying  the 
subject  sctcntitiodly  in  its  principles.  The  leader  of  an  army 
conducts  a  eerics  of  active  and  skilfully  combined  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  a  military  object,  that  is,  an  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  As  the  operation  iniplios  a  contest  Iwitween 
opposing  powers,  and  as  the  contest  exhibits  a  trial  of  skill,  the 
effect  indicates  the  pre-eminence  of  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  fix 
a  distinction  of  reUtive  value.  The  act  of  the  general,  con- 
sidered as  commander,  is  supposed  to  be  prompt,  but  not  at 
random.  He  does  not  ponder  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  seizes, 
as  it  were  intuitively,  the  fit  time  and  place  for  acting  with  the 
promptitude  which  belongs  to  genius.  Promptitude  in  the  field  is 
what  may  be  called  military  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  learned 
from  books ;  but  it  may  Im?  matured  and  sj-stematiaed  by  obeemi- 
tioD  and  rcHection;  while  the  pre|)aration  of  the  instrument 
througli  which  the  purpose  is  effected,  is  evidently  the  work  of 
the  philosopher  who  studies  and  knows  human  nature  in  its 
minuter  relations.  It  Ls  from  the  perfection  of  the  military  in- 
strument in  its  tactical  movement  that  results  in  war  are  calculated. 
Hence  an  army,  correctly  organized  and  animated  by  social  sympa- 
thies, often  conquers  with  little  aid  from  the  general ;  a  general 
of  genioa  and  ability  sometimes  fails,  in  spite  of  bis  military 
skill,  by  the  mere  defect  of  his  instrument.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  evident  that  the  organization  of  niilitary  materials  nn  a  l)asis 
of  science  cannot  ha  othenvi.sc  considci*ed  than  as  an  object  of 
essential  importance,  to  tliose  who  pursue  war  as  a  trade,  or 
who  cultivate  it  as  science  for  the  protection  of  themscU'es  and 
their  country  against  external  violence. 

An  army,  which  is  a  military  instrument  fonned  with  a  view 
to  execute  a  design  of  general  purpose,  is,  or  may  he,  constituted 
according  to  two  different  views;  namely,  accortling  to  the  quantity 
and  external  form  of  the  animal  mass ;  or  according  to  the  power 
and  temper  of  the  individual  part.s,  ai\  tried  and  proved  by  experi- 
ment to  be  suitable,  or  corresponding  with  each  other.  'J'ho  first 
is  the  common  mode.  Symmetr}*,  or  uniformity  of  roup  (Tml^  is 
the  chief  object  in  the  tactician's  eye.  The  appearance  imposes, 
but  it  is  not  of  dDpendcncc.  The  second  (and  it  is  that  which  is 
here  recommended)  does  not  disregard  external  s^Tiiraetry  and 
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supei'ficial  appearance ;  but  it  does  not  build  exclusively  Tip 
them.  The  parts  may  either  correspond,  or  differ  in  size  and 
figure  from  each  other;  hut  it  is  indispensable  that  they  corre- 
spond in  cflecUvc  power,  and  that  they  be  siniilar  iu  temper 
and  internal  cliarauter.  If  the  parts  of  which  the  raihtary 
instrument  consists  be  adjusted  in  the  manner  proposed^  it  ia 
evident  that  the  act  \\\\\  be  one  throughout,  and  that  the  parts 
will  move  in  unison  when  they  are  brought  to  action,  even  when 
they  are  incited  to  the  utmost  extent  of  exertion.  Hence  if  the 
united  act,  arising  from  a  corresponding  and  joint  action  of  parts, 
be  the  object  wliich  is  sought  for  in  war,  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment suggested  in  this  place  is  the  useful  one:  the  other  is 
delusive,  contrived  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  or  for  imposing 
on  an  enemy  who  is  timid,  as  without  true  knowletlge  of  things. 

Animal  power  is  not  calculable  according  to  the  viable  form 
of  the  animal  mass.  It  neithnr  resides  exclusively  in  the  volume 
of  the  muscle,  nor  in  the  height  of  stature.  This  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact ;  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  it  that  if  the  materials  of 
armies  be  classed  by  appearances,  without  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure of  powers  as  proved  in  trial,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
act  differently  under  forced  exertions.  The  act  is  Deceasarily  un- 
equal, excessive  in  some  parts,  defective  in  others ;  or  made  in 
succession  where  it  ought  to  be  of  one  impulse ;  hence  the  effort 
is  feeble,  and  the  end  is  imperfect  or  void.  It  is  evident  that 
where  the  power  of  the  parts  of  which  the  militar}'  instrument  is 
made  up,  is  unequal  in  constitutional  properties,  the  expreeaon 
of  tlie  power  can  only  be  uniform  under  a  limited  and  con- 
strained act,  that  is,  only  maintained  in  regular  form  by  vigoroni 
superintendence,  implying  coercion  of  some  and  stimulation  of 
others ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  maintained  where  strong  causes 
stimulate  to  full  exertion. 

The  defects  of  military  arrangement,  as  made  according  to 
superficial  appearance,  are  obvious;  and  the  inconveniences  tbeaoe 
resulting  are  of  material  importance.  They  would,  it  is  presumed 
be  diminislied,  (if  not  precluded),  if  persons  destined  for  military 
service  were  selected  with  care,  and  placed  in  a  military  school 
at  an  early  period  of  life ;  so  that,  the  steps  and  paces  being 
regularly  trained  to  a  rule  of  ca<lenee,  order  would  he  so  in- 
grafted in  all  the  ostensible  acts,  that  military  habit  and  custom 
would  become,  in  some  degree,  a  law  of  nature.     Under  a  system 
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of  primary  education  of  the  kind  miggested,  the  several  parts  of 
the  military  machine  might  be  expected  to  correspond  in  action 
nith  each  other,  in  so  far  as  the  measure  of  the  natural  power 
admits  of  correspondence ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  army, 
so  trained  and  disciplined  from  early  years,  while  posacsang 
uniformity  of  appearance  externally,  would  acquire  mechanical 
correspondence  in  its  movements  internally ;  inasmuch  as,  inured 
through  habits  of  exercise  to  a  given  routine  of  daily  action,  its 
external  act  would  be  unifr)nn,  and,  as  acting  by  the  impulse  of 
one  object,  one  sentiment  only  would  be  excited,  and  union 
would  be  cemented  by  association.  To  produce  united  action  of 
bodily  powers  and  sympathy  of  mental  aSections,  is  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  tactician.  It  constitutes  militarj-  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  important  to  success  in  war.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  accomplishment  of  it  is  difficult  to  be  effected  in  countries 
such  as  (treat  Britain,  where  the  militarj'  force  is  composecl  of 
persons  who  have  grown  up  to  manhood  without  military'  in- 
struction, even  of  persoas  who,  before  they  are  admitted  into 
the  military  ranks,  have  acquired  habits  of  acting  diarnetncally 
opposite  to  what  is,  or  ought  to  be  the  habits  of  soldiers.  Where 
this  Is  the  case,  and  where  an  army  is  put  together  according 
to  uniformity  of  external  appearance  rather  than  measure  of 
actual  power,  a  jarring  and  discordant  movement  must  of  neces- 
sity l>c  the  result.  The  discordance  arises  from  failure  of  power 
in  some,  and  from  disposition  in  others  to  recur  to  early  habits, 
wherever  the  superintendnig  and  controlling  influence  is  weakened 
or  removed.  In  a  iuas«  of  men  fortuitoitsly  collected,  and  pre- 
sented to  one  object,  upon  which  it  is  a  duty  for  every  one 
to  act,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  exceed  when  not 
restrained,  that  others  fail  when  not  impelled;  the  movement 
of  parts  is  thus  discordant,  and  the  general  effect,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  will  be  abortive,  void,  or  feeble  where  it  ought 
to  be  strong.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  is  here  said,  (and 
it  is  plain  sense  which  a  child  may  comprehend),  the  most 
rational  mode  of  military  arrangement  is  that  which  selects 
subjects  for  different  purposes,  according  to  radical  powers  and 
fitnesses,  and  which  so  classes  them  by  companies,  or  divisions, 
that  they  act  in  the  way  which  uiost  corresponds  with  their 
natural  exertions ;  and  further,  tliat  they  he  so  adjusted  in  the 
ranks,  that  the  institutions  of  the  future  discipline  evolve  the 
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energies  of  all  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  If  this  rule  l>e 
observed  in  arranging  the  fabric,  the  exerted  act  will  accord 
throughout  tlic  whole,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  are  put  together 
according  to  tlie  correspondence  of  their  physical  powers,  axul 
prepared  to  bo  animated  in  all  their  extent  by  one  impnlae. 
An  army,  organized  according  to  tlus  principle,  exhibits  a 
machine  the  external  sjinmetr}'  of  which  may  not  please  the 
eye,  but  the  act  of  which,  as  united  by  inlierent  power,  will  be 
united  and  impressive  in  battle.  The  parts  joined  by  estimate 
of  physical  power,  tlie  tempers  biOanccd  by,  constitutional  sym- 
pathies, constitute  an  instrument,  which,  when  it  moves,  raovca 
correctly,  ant]  when  it  acts,  acts  in  union  against  Impediments 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  bo. 

As  the  niilitar)-  fabric  niay  be  constructed  differently,  tliat  is, 
according  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  parts,  or  according  to  their 
actual  power  aud  activity,  su  the  tactic  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  two  modes  of  order,  namely,  open  or  close.  In  open 
order,  tlie  movements  are  free,  but  connected  in  a  aeries  axul 
united  with  each  other  relatively'— the  individual  action  is  ener- 
getic, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  independent.  In  close  order,  the 
parts  are  connected  mechanically  with  each  other  for  mutual  sup- 
port; but,  as  they  are  not  necessarily  and  not  ordinarily  of  the 
same  precise  power  and  temper,  some  are  constrained,  others  ire 
exerted  unduly,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  superficial  uniformity. 
In  one,  tlic  indindual  retains  the  command  of  his  bodily  powers 
and  mental  cacrgies;  and,  though  under  the  direction  of  a  military 
officer,  he  has  his  own  perception  of  the  object,  and  some  latlbide 
of  discretion  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  which  it  is 
intended  he  should  effect.  In  the  other,  the  individual,  reduced 
to  the  state  of  an  automaton,  is  a  mere  j>art  in  complicated 
machincr}'.  He  has  no  perception  of  object,  and  no  seoBibili^  to 
impression,  except  through  the  impulse  of  the  commander's  voice- 
The  joint  act  may  he  regular,  and  as  such  praiseworthy:  it 
scarcely  can  bo  animated,  heroic,  and  great.  The  American  revo- 
lutionary war  furnished  examples  of  what  is  hero  meant.  The 
JJritish  tr<K)ps,  particularly  tlie  British  light  infantr)*,  exhibited 
an  example  of  the  first.  The  spirit  of  the  man  was  abore  Uw 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  soldier.  The  countenance  was  opcOt 
bold,  and  intelligent,  the  figure  erect  and  important,  the  flir 
martial  aud  determined.     The  auxiliary  Hcssiana  furnished  u 
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example  of  the  second.  The  Hcsaians  were  auxiliary'  mercenaries; 
and  as  such  they  were  brought  forward  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  the  British.  Tho  Hessians  arc  among  the  best  of 
German  troops ;  and  they  generally  did  all  tlxat  could  be  expected 
to  be  done  by  a  liircd  and  merely  mechanical  soldier.  They 
Here  comparatively  perfect  in  their  tactic,  and  they  were  regular 
and  mechanicaJ  in  their  movements.  They  were  slow— and  they 
frequently  lost  opportunities  of  assuring  their  object  by  mere 
slowness.  Where  they  adhered  to  the  close  order  of  their  cus- 
tomary tactic,  they  were  exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  and  in  firing  by  platoon  they  expended  their  ammuni- 
tion without  destroying  the  enemy.  Wliether  from  difference  of 
tactic,  or  from  quality  of  subject  individually,  the  writer  does  not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Americana 
were  less  intimidated  by  the  soUd  Uncs  and  close  6re  of  the  Hes- 
sians, than  by  the  impetuous  irregularity  and  rapid  movement  of 
tlie  iiritihli  light  uifautry;  and  it  is  further  true,  that  those  corps 
which  exceeded  others  in  native  impetuosity,  but  which  were 
deficient  in  parade  discipline,  particularly  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
were  the  most  feared  of  any.  It  is  innate  individual  energies 
of  mind  and  body,  classed  according  to  the  correspondence  of 
condition,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  an  army.  If  there 
be  defect  in  either,  the  niacliiue  is  imperfect,  and  its  operations 
cannot  he  calculated  with  contidwice.  Botli  are  necessary  t  but 
if  both  cannot  l>e  attained,  energy  is  the  least  dispensable  of  tho 
two :  the  proofs  arc  numerous  in  histor}'. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  it  will  bo  deemed  presumptuous,  in  a 
person  who  is  not  of  the  military  profession,  to  speak  decidedly 
respecting  the  best  fonu  of  military  tactic,  or  the  best  mode  of 
animating  an  array  after  it  lias  l)cen  formed.  Opinions  differ, 
and  modes  change  according  to  caprices  of  fasliion  ;  but  the  basis 
here  assumed  will  in  all  ca.ses,  it  is  believed,  prove  to  be  a  true 
tiasts.  The  open  order  is  evidently  tlic  order  for  movement,  evo- 
lution, and  the  use  of  (ire  arms ;  the  close  order,  tho  order  for  the 
direct  charge  and  impulse  of  force — bayonet  or  pike.  This  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  things  in  their  reasons;  but, 
however  obvious  to  reason  the  truth  of  the  fact  may  be,  it  is 
doubtful  in  how  far  it  has  been  understood  and  applied  in  practice 
according  to  principle,  A  volume  of  fire  poured  out  from  a 
solid  line  may  be  considered  as  the  act  of  a  mere  machine.    The 
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Ttutclane  has  no  distinct  idea  with  respect  to  direction,  conse- 
quently ite  act  is  an  act  at  raudom — uncertain,  and  comparatively 
harmless.  Fire»  as  proceediaig  from  ranks  in  open  order,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  will  be  effective,  for  it  is  independent,  and 
will  not  be  given  by  a  skilftil  soldier  except  under  a  calculable 
chance  of  striking.  If  niilitar)'  arrangements,  and  the  use  of 
military  weapons,  bo  analyzed  and  resolved  to  first  principles,  the 
author  can  hardly  persuade  himself,  from  the  imperfect  view 
which  he  has  of  war,  that  the  principle  has  been  well  conceived, 
or  tlmt  the  practice  has  been  in  any  degree  guided  by  a  just  conai- 
deration  of  the  reasons  of  things.  To  a  person  who  is  not 
initiated  into  mihtary  mysteries,  tliere  appears  something  like 
contradiction  in  the  case.  The  tactician  labours  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reducing  man  to  an  automaton.  In  an  automaton  the 
act  of  mind  does  not  exist.  The  ph^^ical  organism  is  accus- 
tomed to  execute  implicitly  another's  ^vill — by  signal,  and  with- 
out irapres.sion  from  the  original  object.  It  is  aflmitted  that 
obedience  to  the  commander  is  indispensable  to  success  in  war; 
but  It  is  contended,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  obedience  to  an 
impression  of  national  duty  tliat  properly  constitutes  obedience. 
The  impression  passes  through  the  commander  as  through  an 
electric  conductor;  it  does  not  originate  from  him  a.s  from  a 
source.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  suppose  that  the  first  quaUty  of* 
national  general  consists,  uot«in  presenting  himself,  as  himself, 
but  in  presenting  himself  as  a  mirror  to  concentre  impressions, 
to  reflect  them  on  every  the  minutest  part  within  the  military 
circle ;  and  thus  to  give  one  impulse  and  one  animation  to  the 
whole  of  the  military  engine.  The  acts  of  an  army  so  animated 
may  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  and  energetic,  for  they  flow 
from  tlie  genuine  source.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  hi-storj-  of 
barbarous  nations,  or  self-taught  peasantry,  who  combat,  and  even 
sometimes  triumph,  over  the  refinements  of  the  technical  art,  and 
the  contrivances  of  the  mechanical  generals  of  the  common 
school.  The  bond  of  union  is  strong  where  it  proceeds  from  one 
source,  and  acts  on  similar  materials ;  it  i»  weak  and  easily  dis- 
solved, where  it  has  no  motive  except  that  produced  by  fear  of 
external  force. 

If  union  of  power  be  the  object  which  principally  influences 
the  tactician  in  constructing  the  military  instrument,  it  is  obvious 
to  common  sense,  that  tlie  first  st4?p  in  the  proceeding  ought  to  bo 
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directed  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
active  powers  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  instrument; 
not  only  by  examining  and  measuring  tlie  height  of  stature,  but 
by  trying  and  eatiiualing  the  power  of  exertion  in  alt  the  ways  in 
which  powers  can  be  employed  in  the  practice  of  war.  The  force 
and  activity  of  troops,  aa  projwrly  applietl,  decide  the  fate  of 
battle ;  and  for  this  reason,  tlie  degree  of  force  and  activity  which 
exists  in  every  individual  of  which  au  army  ia  composed,  ought 
to  be  knonn  correctly  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  so  that  an  esti- 
mate may  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  constitutional  pro- 
perties are  capable  of  being  improved  by  training  and  <li8«ipline. 
As  this  is  the  first  object  to  be  a-sccrtainod  by  persons  who  are 
apjwinted  to  select  and  approve  recruits  for  military  service,  so  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  it  be  well  understoiHl. 

The  formation  of  armies,  at  least  the  formation  of  regiments 
which  are  parts  of  armies,  depends  much  upon  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  adjutants.  If  this  be  so,  the  office  of  regimental 
adjutant  is  a  most  important  one ;  and,  as  such,  it  ought  to  be 
filled  by  a  man  who  is  well  versed  in  the  science  which  belongs 
to  it.  The  adjutant  cannot  clearly  comprehend  the  prinniples  and 
effects  of  movement  without  some  knowledge  of  mathematics ; 
and,  as  he  ought  not  only  to  comprehend,  but  to  explain  to 
others  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  manceuvrea  and  movements 
that  are  prescribed  in  the  elementary  book  of  tactics,  it  is  neces- 
that  he  possess  a  distinct  and  clear  elocution.  Besides 
mathematical  knowledge  and  clear  elocution,  he  ought  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  of  the  laws  of  animal 
economy,  in  the  view  that  he  may  fje  enabled  to  form  judgment 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  physical  powers  of  individuals,  and 
be  thereby  (|uah(ied  to  place  every  one  in  tho  part  of  tlio  mihtary 
fabric  in  which  he  ought  tn  lx>  pkced.  The  adjutant  may  attain 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  a  certain  extent  through  fonnal  educa- 
tion. The  <|uality  by  wU!<?h  he  reads  the  character  of  mind — a 
quality  essential  for  ]>ersons  who  form  and  discipline  troops — ^is 
the  gift  of  nature ;  and  as  extraordiiuiry  gifts  of  nature  are  rare, 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  be  useful  adjutants  do  not  often  pre- 
sent themselves  to  those  who  liave  the  power  of  apjwinting  them. 
The  office  is  a  most  important  one ;  and,  if  its  importance  were 
duly  estimated,  it  would  only  be  liestowed  upon  those  who  possess 
real  merit,  that  is,  science  of  tactic  and  the  capacity  of  imparting 
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their  science  to  others.  Next  to  the  commanding  officer,  the 
adjutant  is  the  most  responsible  military'  officer  in  a  regiment. 
lie  is  supposed  to  instruct  the  junior  class  of  officers  in  the  form 
and  spirit  of  their  duties ;  and,  as  he  has  to  explain  to  them  the 
purpose  and  design  of  mana.'uvrcs  and  movements,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  requires  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  subaltern,  in  order  that 
he  may  possess  authority ;  and  it  is  further  fit  that  he  be  of  a 
mature  age,  so  that  he  may  liavo  the  chance  of  possessing  discre- 
tion. If  the  duty  of  adjutant,  as  here  defined,  were  assigned  to  a 
person  holding  the  rank  of  second  major,  and  if  it  were  bestowed 
only  upon  i>ersons  who  are  distinguished  for  Ivnowledge  of  military 
tactic  aud  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  military  economy, 
it  is  probable  that  an  impulse  would  be  thercb)  gi^en  to  many  to 
cultivate  science,  as  a  channel  through  which  they  might  attain  a 
respectable  station  in  the  army,  without  other  patronage  than 
that  which  the  simple  merit  of  ability  gives  to  them. 

The  first  part  of  military  preparation  consists  in  improving 
the  power  of  movement  and  action  in  the  indi>'iduals  who  compose 
the  army ;  and  as  the  perfection  of  that  power  is  imjiortaut  to 
success  in  war,  it  is  essential  that  the  principle  through  which  it 
may  be  improved  he  thorougldy  understood.  The  individual  is 
here  considered  as  a  part  in  a  compound  instrument;  and,  in 
order  that  the  parts  correspond  in  action,  and  thus  act  to  advan- 
tage, it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  they  be  placed  upon  a  just 
balance  with  one  another  in  the  primary  arrangement,  but  that 
they  be  tried  and  adjusted  relatively  in  the  instrument  according 
to  temper  and  fitness  of  constitutional  power.  The  military 
fignre  is  erect;  and,  when  erect  and  well  poised,  it  has  dignity 
in  its  appearance  and  readiness  in  the  application  of  its  power. 
The  military  positions  are,  or  ought  to  he,  attitudes  of  perfection 
according  to  mechanical  rule,  so  that  there  he  a  facility  in  con- 
centering and  combining  exertions  for  a  militar)*  purpose.  Aj 
this  is  a  plain  fact,  it  is  important  that  the  young  soldier  be 
well  set  up,  according  to  the  militar}'  phrase ;  in  common  language, 
placed  upon  his  haunches  in  snch  manner  tliat  all  tlie  jointf: 
and  joinings  of  the  different  parts  bear  equally  aud  fairly  upon 
each  other.  The  fonn  of  training,  or  setting  np  here  suggested,  is 
not  intended  as  a  mere  matter  of  moulding  for  the  sake  of  pleu- 
ing  the  eye;  it  is  of  positive  use;  and,  in  order  that  the  use 
and  end  of  it  may  be  attained  with  facility,  it  is  recommended 
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that  the  voung  soldier  bo  ordered  to  stand  for  one  hour  every  day 
in  contact  with  a  perpendieular  wall ;  and  that,  dnring  this  exhi- 
Intion  of  posture,  the  joints  of  the  body,  and  particularly  t!ic  join- 
ings at  the  haunches,  be  tried  and  moved  in  all  raanner  of  ways, 
the  {tositious  for  stability  found  out,  and  the  [>arts  most  employed 
in  militarj  action  perseveringly  practised  in  movement,  so  that 
a  mode  may  be  Instituted  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  grow  into 
a  habit  strong  as  a  law  of  nature*. 


*  To  the  hBuaches,  «  to  thecmnmon 
ecncre  of  motion  of  the  tninun  figun,  uc 
ultitiuteljr  rci'nml  all  thenKnTeroentsper- 
fbrnied  in  railitsfjr  tactic  Ai  jtut  pDtse 
is  iropanant  to  the  correct  execution  of 
action  whatever  it  may  be,  it  ts  ncces-soiy 
that  poise  or  balance  be  studied,  under- 
ttood,  and  tried  in  all  pmitiom.  It  ii 
dear  that  bodily  action  cannot  posuss 
compaas,  powei  auleaie^  anion  themoTe- 
nent  be  made  juitly  and  roirectly  upon 
the  baunchca,  ak  on  a  central  pivot.  If 
the  movement  have  not  compoKi,  power, 
and  ease-,  force  and  endurance  will  not 
be  found  in  the  military  art.  The  human 
figure  i«  erect,  when  man  attains  a  certain 
point  of  growth,  and  aMiuineti  loconiotioo: 
it  ii  maincained  erect,  or  it  is  moved  frum 
ita  erect  posture,  by  the  action  of  the 
muicutar  fle»b.  The  nearer  the  figurt  to 
pc^Mcndicular,  that  is,  the  more  equally 
the  various  pieces  of  which  the  vertebral 
colomn  consiiiis  bear  upon  etch  other, 
the  more  caaily  will  the  balances  be 
preaerved  under  movement  The  erect 
positlOD  is  maintained  by  the  action  of 
mnaclea,  which,  an  they  act  in  succession, 
telieve  each  other,  and,  in  cooiequence 
of  fltich  relief,  the  iciion  though  often 
repeated,  is  suatalned  with  comparatively 
little  fatigue.  The  spine  potwessea  the 
povcr  of  a  rotary  motion  in  its  own  struc- 
ture, even  an  olmcurc  motion  at  ttx  join- 
ings with  the  haunches.  The  ihoiler 
muscular  Hhrex  preserve  the  balanre  in 
parti  of  obscure  motion  ;  the  longer  ones 
cfTect  loeomottvc  or  manual  movetnents. 
In  either  csbc,  if  action  be  ettended  be- 
yond its  limita,  or  if  it  be  continued  for 
■  Wngth  of  rime  without  remiciion, 
fosipit,  ensues  and  the  conicmplatcd  act 


fails.  The  fint  case  occurs  uadcr  exerwt 
labour ;  the  latter,  under  constrained 
positions.  AVbcn  the  body  is  justly 
poised,  erect  and  duly  balanced  upon 
the  haunchoiT  locomotion  is  performed 
with  vjue;  exercise  in  supported  with 
little  effort  romparatirely,  and  the  sub- 
ject is.  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  for 
military  service.  The  efficiency  of  tlie 
military  machine,  the  author  is  disposed 
to  believe,  best  comports  with  the  follow- 
ing bearing  of  individual  parts ;  that  is, 
the  heeU  on  tlie  same  line,  near  to  each 
other,  but  notjoinnl,  the  toes  pointed  very 
little  outward,  the  foot  firmly  plantetl, 
the  knees  straight,  but  not  eotutrainedly 
M,  the  spine  nearly  erect,  the  belly  com- 
pressed, the  chest  Adrance<l-~^ened  and 
expanded,  the  f>houIders  drawn  luck,  the 
arms  hanging  at  ease,  the  neck  nearly 
erect,  the  countenance  determined,  as  if 
bent  on  a  purpose,— the  eye  Hxed  exelu- 
sircly  to  a  forward  point.  When  the 
young  soldier  is  brought  into  this  position, 
the  muscles,  as  thrown  into  a  form  of 
balanced  action,  give  ftmmcss  to  the 
fabric,  an  air  of  importance  to  the  Agure, 
and  an  internal  sensation  of  consequence 
arising  from  the  impression  of  acquired 
superiority.  When  the  spine  is  erect, 
the  stature  is  exalted,  and  a  correspond- 
ing aeiuation  of  elevation  is  imparled  to 
the  mind.  When  the  belly  ix compressed, 
the  loins  girt  and  firm,  the  body  is  com- 
paratively Btfxmg.  When  the  chest  is 
advanced  and  expanded,  the  lungs  act 
with  freedom,  and  the  body  is  refreshed 
by  an  extra  accession  of  air.  The  heart 
then  dilates  with  ease,  snd  the  whole 
Tranie  is  animated  with  life.  The  stem 
and  determined  aspect  of  countcnanoe, 

and 
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It  is  one  of  the  labotirs  of  the  tActician  to  make  the  soldier 
different  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality  fVom  the  common 
man ;  but  he  is  not  to  make  htm  so  by  giving  him  a  perpeodi- 


and  the  forirard  direction  of  the  eye, 
which  impmses  the  iniliTldual  that  the 
wtly  piUi  of  the«otdicT  »  fanvard,  belong 
to  and  constitute  the  milHuy  chane- 
ter. 

In  regard  to  the  hufibandiat;  of  animal 
power,  it  i%  reaxonable  to  suppose  that 
inaTchinR  nhould  be  made  with  the  least 
poislble  expenditure  of  materia];  and 
with  thia  Tiew,  it  aeem*  to  be  enjoined 
"by  tacticiens  that  the  Kildicr  ulide  over 
the  ground  with  the  least  ponsible  exer- 
tioa.  The  truthf  or  reaaotiableness  of  the 
poaition.  an  a  genetal  principle,  is  not 
ditpoted ;  but  it  roust  be  ob9ci\-ed  at  the 
same  time  that  there  are  circumMances, 
connected  with  difl'crence  of  modes,  which 
oufchi  to  be  nmturcly  and  deliberately 
weighed  before  the  elementary  rule  be 
coniidered  a.«  tinally  establtiihed.  The 
»tep,  which  U  animated  and  firmly  plant- 
ed, impartn  a  acnsaiion  of  conscious  im- 
portance to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
plants  it;  and  it  t»  presumed  that  the 
sensation  which  ai:coni[>anics  this  species 
of  exertion  given  a  support  to  the  endu- 
rance of  toil  more  than  cijual  to  the  sum 
of  the  power  saved  by  !>liding  over  the 
ground  in  a  creeping  manner.  A  soldier 
U  proud  and  Imponjini  in  himself  aa  he 
plants  his  iiepi  with  Itnnness  and  im. 
presKiou ;  and  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  husband  power  in  all  military  move- 
ments, and  to  fiinii  habits  of  steadiness 
as  applicable  to  military  action,  il  is  aWo 
lUOesaary  to  increase  the  impression  of 
force,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the 
movement  is  unoatural,  even  as  restrained, 
irksomeness  and  early  fotigue  follow,  «ad 
cfl'ect  fails.  Succcftsioni  of  action  and 
rest,  or  alterrute  changes  of  positions, 
are  mdispensable  to  the  endurance  of 
activity;  and  hence  it  is  pbiin,  that  a 
knowledge  of  tliu  Ktruclurc  and  active 
powers  of  the  human  frame  deserves  a 
minute  consideration  with  tactictant,  as 
»  knowledge  of  great  consequence  to  the 
riffat  at^tuiment  of  poaitiona,  and  the 


right  direction  t>f  the  movemcnu  of 
Boldiers  in  the  course  of  their  training. 
If  the  foundation  of  the  drill  be  not  laid 
upon  principles  of  science,  the  tactic 
produces  weakness  instead  of  strength. 
The  principle  of  modem  tactic,  that  is, 
the  tnctic  of  Frederick  the  Second,  king  of 
Prusaia,  goes,  if  rightly  comprehended 
by  the  writer,  to  extinguish,  at  least  to 
obscure,  individual  exertion  of  mind  and 
indirtduat  exertion  of  body,  (ta  the  sake 
of  producing  exterior  unifonnity. 

The  Spartan  iiystcm  of  inilitmry  insti. 
tution  ditleni  from  that  of  Frederick.  Is 
is  more  hanourable  to  man's  nature  ac» 
cording  to  s  true  estimate  of  thingi ;  and 
it  is  intiniiely  more  just.  The  :»partaa 
institution  studied  to  improve  the  poweta 
of  both  body  and  mind,  and  to  untte  all 
the  puts  in  action  by  the  impression  ufa 
common  object  idcniiHed  with  the  indi- 
vidual's existence  and  honour.  TIte  Spar- 
tan had  mind  and  sentiment ;  but  he  wu 
not  for  that  reason  refractory  and  head- 
strong. No  Prussian  soldier  ever  shewsd 
a  devotion  to  the  most  imperious  com- 
mand of  his  king,  equal  to  tlie  derodoD 
which  every  S|>artan  shewed  to  tht  booour 
and  interests  of  his  nation.  The  iDOdve 
of  action  was  common  to  the  Spartan 
army ;  the  mode  was  even  apprehended 
by  the  commoD  soldier ;  the  imprMtian 
of  duty  conceived  by  the  chief  was  tra&a* 
mitted  to  the  soldier,  condensed  and 
animated  by  the  genius  of  the  leader, 
who  cunsidered  himself  only  oa  the  reprt> 
sentstive  of  the  country.  The  outhor  «f 
the  Spartan  ioKtitution  was  a  phlloMiphrT, 
who  studied  and  knew  man  In  his  intumie 
nature.  He  knew  him  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  sentiment  of  honour,  und  he  held 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  unfold  bis  powers, 
and  to  place  him  at  a  point  of  emiacnoe 
where  he  received  the  force  of  it.  The 
Prusiian  tactician  waa  a  pedant  and  a 
despot.  He  knew  man  only  as  a  slave, 
and  he  only  used  him  oi  on  insmunest 
to  be  acted  on  by  fear.     There  is  oof- 
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cular  aiid  stiff  ^gare,  or  a  rude  and  ungracioiw  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  important  to  entice  hiui  gradually  to  fall  into,  and 
to  move  in  those  attitudes  of  pjace  and  ease  which  comprehend 
force,  or  the  power  of  continuing  actiun  for  a  comparatively  long 
time  with  little  fatigue;  and  hence  those  exercises  which  conduce 
to  this  purpose  deserve  a  minute  and  attentive  con^deration  in 
a  system  of  military  training. 

Andjtrtt.  It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  proposition,  wliich 
suggests  dancing  to  be  made  a  primary,'  part  of  a  soldier's  educa- 
tion, will  be  treated  with  ridltiile :  it  will  l>e  so  treated  by  those 
only  who  view  things  suj)erficia]Jy.  The  instructions  of  the  danc- 
ing master  are  calculated  to  give  grace  and  ease  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  figure,  and  as  such  to  increase  the  power  of 
enduring  action  for  a  comparatively  long  time.  But,  while  the  art 
of  the  dancing  master  Is  employed  to  discover  such  positions  and 
attitudes  of  body  as  best  concur  with  the  easy  performance  of  a 
given  act ;  so  the  act  itself  expands  and  perfects  the  capacity  of 
parts  for  the  execution  of  general  movement.  In  the  act  of 
dancing  all  the  joints  and  joinings  of  the  body  are  moved  or 
solicited  into  movement.  The  easy  and  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
figure  are  discovered  and  exercised  as  a  source  of  pleasure ;  the 
minutest  fibres  vibrate ;  and  whore  parts  move  and  vibrate,  their 
active  powers  expand,  and,  if  not  over  exerted,  they  increase  and 
improve  under  expansion.  Hence  the  act  of  dancing  is  useful 
to  the  formation  of  a  soldier,  masmuch  as  it  improves  the  power 
of  movement,  increases  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  activity,  and 
begets  a  power  of  enduring  toil  by  an  effect  that  is  merely  mecha- 
nical. 

Uut,  if  the  act  of  dancing  improve  the  powers  of  the  subject 
mechanically  in  the  manner  stated,  it  also  acts  by  an  iutcmal 
operation  on  the  principle  which  animates  to  exertion.  It 
engages  the  mind  by  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  tlius 
beguiles  the  young  soldier  into  the  opinion  that  he  is  instructed  in 
dancing  for  bis  own  sake,  his  pleasui-e,  or  the  accomplishment  of 
his  manners.  To  dance  well  is  deemed  an  accomplishment.  It 
adorns  the  man  as  a  raem!>er  of  polished  society ;  and,  on  that 


6dent  evidence  hcfatt  the  woild  to  con- 
vince tboK,  who  are  not  obatiofttrly 
{mpoascHCd    tgainK    coovietiMi,    ihst 


Frederick's  principle  has  not  a  true  base; 
Predflrlrk  ia  Doiwlthotandtng  the  idol  ot 
(be  military  of  the  prcaent  time. 
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account,  the  art  is  generally  cultivated  by  the  younp,  and  the 
practice  of  it  is  sometimes  pursued  with  ardour,  even  with  delight, 
by  those  of  more  advanced  years.  The  act  of  dancing  is  useful 
to  the  inilitar}-  on  general  grounds ;  hut  its  usefulness  may  be 
extended  by  studying  and  properly  appl)'ing  modes  to  purposes, 
80  as  to  bring  out  the  energies  of  the  powers,  and  train  the 
subject  to  habits  of  rapid  transition  tlirough  the  circle  of  exerted 
movements,  rather  than  to  the  feminine,  slow,  and  languinliing 
attitudes,  which  have  only  ease  and  grace  for  their  reconunenda- 
tion.  The  practice  of  dancing  senses  to  extend  the  compass  of 
muscular  action.  It  enables  the  individual  to  measure  with  pre- 
cision the  t|uantity  of  force  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
given  end ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  different  members  of 
an  assembly  to  unite  by  cadence  in  joint  action,  it  may  justly  be 
considered  as  an  useful  part  of  primary  education  in  a  system  of 
military  trmning.  It  is  a  common  obsenation,  that  persons  who 
dance  well  ordinarily  walk  gracefully ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
soldiers  who  dance  well  usually  perform  long  marches  with  com- 
paratively little  fatigue.  If  we  refer  to  history  for  the  proof  of 
this  assertion,  the  proofs  are  numerous  and  dcci^ve;  but  it  is 
needless  to  go  further  than  to  the  experience  of  the  present  day, 
and  what  is  consistent  with  common  observatiou.  The  High- 
landers of  Scotland  arc  more  addicted  to  tlancing  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  inliabitants  of  (Ireat  Britain,  and  they  are  known 
to  be  the  part  of  the  British  army  which  scarcely  ever  fails  on  the 
man!h.  The  French  are  ecjually  addicted  to  dancing  with  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  French  suqwiss  cverj*  otiier 
military  people  od  the  continent  in  expeditious  movement.  The 
English  are  susceptible  of  a  more  firm  and  steady  tactic  than  the 
French ;  they  fight  with  equal  energy  and  more  resolution  in  the 
field,  but  they  do  not  execute  combined  movements  with  the  same 
promptitude  and  facility.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland  or  the  people  of  France  derive  the  quality 
of  nuu^^hing  and  moving  rapidly  in  cadence,  solely  from  their 
habitual  practice  in  dancing,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  practice  of  dancing  contributes  materially  to  give  them  this 
preeminence. 

The  act  of  dancing  moves  and  exercises  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  acts  more  particularly  on  the  powers  of  locomotion. 
The  exercise  of  fencing,  while  it  calls  forth  exerted  action  in  every 
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part,  excites  and  strongtlicna  more  immediately  the  power  of  the 
arm.  Fencing  is  a  direct  military*  exorcise  which  sliarpens  the 
Jaculties  for  the  practice  of  war.  It  confirms  the  courage  hy 
accustoming  the  eye  to  look  steadily  on  the  semblance  of  a  naked 
weapon ;  and  it  gives  conHdence,  to  a  master  in  tlie  science,  in 
the  consciousness  of  skill.  The  attitudes  wliich  belong  to  the 
posilions  of  offence  or  defence,  give  just  jioise  and  balance  to  the 
body,  exercise  and  improve  tlie  power  of  ihe  loins,  and  tend  to 
open  and  ex[»and  the  chest.  The  practice  of  fencing  increases 
the  power  of  the  arm  and  improves  the  facility  of  motion  at  the 
wrist;  and,  while  it  extends  and  improves  action  generally,  it 
furnishes  the  individual  witli  tlie  means  of  judging  of  the  measure 
and  extent  of  his  own  power.  If  two  hours  were  spent  in  fencing 
daily  for  six  months,  the  principles  of  the  science  would  be  under- 
stood by  a  recruit  of  common  capacity ;  and,  by  occasional  prac- 
tice afterwards,  the  intelligent  soldier  would  acquire  conBd^ce 
in  his  skill,  and  thereby  enhance  the  importance  of  his  character. 
Fencing  sharpens  the  eyesiglit,  increases  active  jKiwer  in  general, 
tries  the  temper,  and  teaches  decision  in  seizing  occasions  for 
»cting  offensively  with  effect,  or  defensively  Avith  coolness  and 
resolutiun.  A  knowledge  to  fence  with  foils,  even  to  exercise  the 
sabre  and  broad  sword,  is  deemed  a  necessary  accomplishment  for 
all  military  men  of  the  higher  elass.  It  is  useful  to  the  common 
soldier  on  account  of  his  duty ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  included 
among  the  essentials  in  his  militar}'  education,  for  the  sake  of 
its  utility. 

But,  though  a  knowledge  of  fencing  be  useful,  fliraple  and 
solitarily,  to  the  individual,  the  military  utility,  wliich  is  an  utility 
connected  with  tactic,  lies  in  combining  acts  of  offence  or  defence 
in  bodies  of  men,  so  as  to  malve  an  impression  witJi  joint  and 
united  force  &s  the  imprcRsion  of  a  whole,  or  to  resist  in  union 
as  a  solid  mass.  This  Is  different  from  individual  dexterity.  An 
example  of  what  is  here  meant  presents  itself  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  one  another.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  individual  Roman  gladiator  would  have  cut  the 
individual  Roman  soltlier  to  pieces.  There  is  evidence,  in  the 
authentic  history  of  Tacitus,  tliat  a  battalion  of  gladiators  was 
inferior  to  a  battalion  of  ordinarj'  soldiers,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
inferior  in  the  combinations  of  power  which  form  union  and  give 
one  impulse  to  a  general  act.     It  is  believed,  and  not  witliout 
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p;rounds,  that  a  single  Asiatic  horseman  is  an  overmatch  For  a 
single  European ;  yet  it  is  not  questioned  that  one  8<juaiiraa  of 
European  dragoons  may  be  led  with  confidence  to  charge  two 
squadrons  of  the  best  horseracn  in  Asia — apparently  from  the 
relative  diiferences  of  acting  independently,  or  forming  union  by 
common  impr^sion  and  for  a  common  piurpose.  In  the  fiame 
manner,  French  officers  arc  generally  better  Bwordsmen  than 
officers  in  the  English  army;  even  the  French  soldiers  are  more 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  sabre,  and  more  practised  in  exerctsea 
with  the  bayonet,  than  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  British 
troops,  independently  of  physical  power  and  the  confidence  con- 
nected with  it,  unite  more  readdy  to  form  impressive  charges,  or 
to  repel  formidable  attacks  with  a  finnness  and  resolution  superior 
to  the  common  soldiers  of  France.  The  Higlilanders  of  Scot- 
land, as  feudal  and  warlike  tribes,  were  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arras  generally  and  individually,  prior  to  the  yeai*  1745.  One 
man  was  more  or  less  export  than  another,  but  they  all  possessed 
the  |x)wcr  of  combiiung  readily  in  danger  as  by  common  sympathy, 
and  of  resisting  in  union  to  the  last.  The  quality  still  adheres  to 
them.  The  Highlanders  nmde,  and  still  continue  to  make,  the 
best  charges  of  offence,  and  present  the  closest  union  in  the  resut- 
aucc  of  attack  of  any  troops  in  Eiux>pc ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the 
fact  strongly  points  out  the  propriety  of  not  only  improvioHH 
individual  powers  and  individual  exertions,  but  of  studying  tfl^^| 
art  of  combining  the  powers  so  improved  to  the  production  of  one 
general  efft-ct. 

Dancing  and  fencing  arc  considered  as  elementary  parts  of  the 
education  of  young  soldiers.  Instruction  in  locomotion,  so  that 
the  common  gait  of  the  clown  Ijc  converted  into  tlie  measured 
step  of  the  soldier,  is  a  direct  and  essential  part  in  inihtary  tniiK 
ing.  The  trouble  in  attaining  this  part  of  discipline  ia  abridged 
by  practising  the  above  exercises,  for  the  limbs  are  thereby 
rendered  pliant  and  capable  of  executing  movement  with  facililT. 
It  ifi  tactic  which  gives  an  army  advantage  over  a  multitude  of 
men ;  and  hence  the  militaiy*  step,  which  is  the  base  of  tactic, 
ought  to  l)e  fixed  precisely,  and  practised  rigidly,  witliout  change 
or  deviation  in  the  diiferent  stages  of  service.  A  soldier  »  sup- 
posed to  move  only  in  the  militarj'  step  ;  but,  as  the  duties  of 
soldiers  demand  movements  of  diiferent  velocities,  the  effiset 
wanted  is  better  attained  through  a  more  frequent  repetition  of 
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the  step,  thaii  by  a  (.-hange  In  tlie  base  of  the  iripasure.  Union  in 
action  is  the  point  tin  which  depends  the  success  of  war  ;  the 
chances  left  open  to  disunion  ought  therefore  to  be  as  few  as 
.poesiblc.  For  this  reason,  eommon  sense  says  that  the  military 
I  step  uugbt  to  be  conBned  to  two  forms,  namely,  a  pace  without 
constraint  or  exertion — about  three  miles  per  hour;  an  exerted 
pace,  which,  by  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  step  in  a  given 
time  without  change  in  the  base  of  the  measure,  reaches  a  liigher 
rate  of  velocity — probably  four  miles  per  hour.  Few  persons, 
as  enpuml)ered  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuing long  without  fatigue  at  the  exerted  rate  nf  marching, 
consequentiy  it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  on  urgent  occasions,  or 
to  be  employed  as  an  infercliange  with  the  common  step  for  the 
purpose  of  relief. 

The  capacity  of  marelung*  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  soldier ;  but,  in  order  that  it  be  attained  in  the 
requisite  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  necessarj-  that  the  individual 
be  trained  to  it  by  frequent  and  diligent  practice.     Three  hours 


•  The  length  of  the  military  ptte  dif- 
fer*, iccordiiig  to  real  or  aHumed  rfiutrt, 
in  different  Kurapean  sen-ices.  In  the 
British  line,  Ihe  nwasure  of  the  ctimmoti 
step,  in  the  dirra  march,  is  thirty  inches. 
A  pace  of  thirty  inches  is  a  full  siep 
for  a  man  of  the  height  of  five  feet  eight 
inches,  well  propoTlioned  in  all  his  Itnibit, 
sod  walking  without  incutnhmnce.  If 
thia  be  lo  in  fact,  thiny  inches  must  be 
cotuidcted  a«  an  extended  ttep  for  those 
of  lover  atatarc,  even  for  those  of  the 
taller  stature  who  carry  tirtlock,  sccoutre- 
ments,  and  knapsack.  If  the  atcp  he  ex- 
tended bcyonU  the  ea»y  coiiipaas  of  ilie 
coosUtutioaal  power,  early  fatigue  is  the 
ctuuei{uence.  If  the  body  be  loaded  with 
extra  weight,  every  extended  step  implies 
an  extra  cxenioHf  and  extra  exertion 
oecaiiinns  exhuuntion  and  fatif^e.  This 
u  a  fact  within  tnuiii  men's  obxervaiion. 
aad  every  man's  rom prehension  ■  and 
hence  it  ii  obvious,  in  order  thai  the  act 
of  marchiof;  be  Bu-tl«ined  with  as  little 
falij£ue  as  possible,  thai  the  body  be  sup- 
poited  on  a  perpendicular  bearing  when 
under  movement,  not  thrown  olT  its  ha- 
lanec  by  au  exerted  extcriMon  of  the  step. 


particularly  ]f  it  be  loaded  with  extra 
weight.  From  this  it  is  inferred,  that 
where  expedition  is  required,  il  is  better 
to  quicken  the  time  than  to  extend  the 
base  of  the  measure.  The  subject  is 
important,  and  deserves  the  consideration 
of  miliury  judges)  in  the  mean  rime,  it 
i%  sagfjestcd  that  a  space  of  twenty-*even 
inches  is  a  Biiflicient  length  of  otcp  for 
Boldien  of  the  battalion,  who  are  suppoied 
to  move  in  clone  and  compact  order,  and 
to  preserve  a  correct  lino  in  movement. 
This  can  scarcely  lie  done,  even  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  parade,  where  the 
measure  of  tho  step  occasions  an  extension 
approaching  lo  exertion.  Llgin  infantry 
have  ■  latitude  in  this  respect  which  can. 
not  be  granted  to  battalion  orgienadicrs; 
for  it  isneceuoiy  in  all  cases  tlut  a  bat- 
talion soldier,  whose  value  tics  in  the 
steadlneM  of  his  hand,  and  a  grenadier, 
whose  virtue  lies  in  the  power  of  his  ana 
and  in  the  compact  order  of  his  ranks, 
be  brought  to  the  point  of  attack  with  all 
possible  litneai  of  condition ;  and  6incss, 
it  is  evident,  does  not  consist  with  previous 
extrrtioD. 
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allotted  every  day  for  practice  in  various  forms  of  marching*, 
that  is,  common  pace,  exerted  pace,  running  easily  or  trolliiig, 
rumiing  witli  exertion  or  speed,  marching  or  running  on  lev^ 
ground,  on  broken  or  irregular  ground,  stony,  rocky  and  hiUy, 
leaping  ditches  and  hedges,  and  clearing  all  such  impediments 
or  obstructions  as  can  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  lield  of  battk^ 
might  l>e  supposed,  in  no  very  long  course  of  time,  to  briqg 
a  person  of  common  activity  and  comprehension  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection.  By  practising  the  exercises  here  prescribed, 
the  compass  of  power  in  the  limbs  would  be  extended,  endurance 
rirengthened,  and  important  knowledge  obtained  of  individual 
fitnees  for  particular  purposes  of  war. 

The  discipline  of  training  for  the  march  is  supposed  to  be 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  person,  who  has  studied 
animal  structure,  who  has  acquired  kuowlcdgo  of  its  laws  by 
obser>'ation,  and  who  is  familiar  with  military  service  from  ex- 
perience in  actual  war.  It  is  presumed  that  the  exercises  of 
dancing,  fencing,  running,  marching,  &c.,  varied  in  mode  anJ 
repeated  for  a  given  number  of  hours  daily,  will  be  sufficient 
to  improve  the  powers  of  action  in  the  course  of  six  months 
nearly  as  far  as  they  arc  capable  of  being  improved ;  fumishiag 
the  individual  with  the  means  of  estimatmg  his  own  force,  of 
judging  of  his  own  capacity  of  endurance ;  and  further,  of  ginng 
information,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  training,  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  miHlary 
fabric,  so  tliat  tliey  be  organized  according  to  a  rule  of  effective 
power,  and  thus  allotted  to  the  services  which  best  correspond 
with  their  ca[)acitiea. 

The  method  of  militar}'  training  recommended  in  this  pUce 
is  calculated  to  extend  and  improve  the  powers  of  the  body 
individually;  but,  in  order  that  the  execution  of  purposes  be 
assured  m  all  conditions,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  serrittt 
it  is  expc<lient,  even  necessary',  that  foundations  of  economy  and 
management,  such  as  preserve  tlie  powers  of  the  individual  in  a 
state  fit  for  action,  be  laid  at  an  early  period,  and  maiutainw! 
fcy  rigorous  discipline  throughout;  so  that  the  miHtarj*  s)-8tem, 
organized  on  a  true  basis,  may  move  witli  facility  and  correct- 
ness in  all  kinds  and  stages  of  ser\'ice.  One  soldier  is  only  i 
part  in  the  military  instrument  as  relative  to  its  great  office: 
cvexy  soldier  is  an  independent  part  in  himself  as  relative  to 
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hia  own  functions.  lie  must  therefore,  in  order  to  be  quallfietl 
to  maintain  his  place  in  the  artificial  fabric,  be  instructed  syste- 
matically to  act  separately  and  independently  for  himself  in 
matters  of  personal  care.  The  instruction  on  i\m  head  relates, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  to  three  objects ;  namely,  1 .  Cooking, 
or  dresaing  of  provisions  ;  2.  Cleaning,  mending,  and  repairing 
dothing ;  and  3.  Guarding  the  health  against  the  injurious  con- 
tingences  incident  to  military  life. 

let.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  soldiers  should  bo  furnished 
with  a  R'gular  apparatus  of  cooking  utensils  in  the  field.  It  is 
therefore  a  necessary  part  of  primary  education  that  the  young 
Sf>ldier  be  instructed  in  the  best  manner  of  adapting  his  means  to 
his  necessities ;  and,  among  others,  it  is  necessary  that  lie  be 
tau;rlit  the  beat  and  easiest  method  of  dressing  the  raw  provision 
which  constitutes  his  ration,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  a  savoury 
and  wholesome  nourishment.  Broths,  soui>s,  and  stews,  are  easily 
prepared,  and  they  imply  the  least  waste  of  materials ;  conse- 
quently they  are  preferable,  and  the  young  soldiers  ought  to  be 
carefully  instructed  in  the  best  modie  of  preparing  them.  The 
acquisition  of  this  knowledge  is  not  difficult,  but  .still  it  most 
be  learned :  it  is  not  well  understood  in  the  Ilritish  army. 

The  art  of  military  cooking  is  not  intricate,  nor  is  the  practice 
of  it  irksome,  or  degrading  from  the  dignity  of  a  soldier's  charac- 
ter. The  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  prt»pared  tlieir  own  dinner 
after  tNfcy  had  fouglit  tlic  battle  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  recollection  of  many  who  have  .sened  in  the  war  of  the 
present  time,  that  few  things  are  done  with  more  plcasiu^  and 
alacrity  than  putting  fuel  to  the  camp-Uettlo  afU^r  a  long  march. 
Where  no  more  than  five  or  six  persons  mess  together,  tiio 
drearing  of  the  prf)\ision3  is  a  common  comreni  wliich  gives  a 
secret  lesson  of  economy  to  every  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
engenders  affection,  shnilar  to  the  affection  which  obtains  among 
families.  The  union  which  arises  from  such  association  is  useful; 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  encouraged  in  the  present  times,  for  the 
faeneBts  of  it  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  The  practice  which 
now  obtains  of  dressing  provisions  in  a  common  kitchen,  and 
above  all,  the  hurrietl  and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  meal  is 
Bn'cd  in  large  and  crowded  messing  rooms,  has  cut  up  the  roots 
social  intcrcours«  at  table  ;  an  intercourse  which  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  a  soldier's  happiness  in  camps  and  detached  quarters. 
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2nd.  Besides  instruction  on  tlie  subject  of  cooking,  the  yuiinf^ 
soldier  ought  to  \tc  taught  in  what  manner  he  can  best  rcjiair  the 
damages  which  happen  to  his  clothing  and  other  equipment. 
Soldiers  are  not  supposed  to  be  tailors  and  Khoemakers;  but 
every  soldier  is  supposed  to  repair,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the 
ordinary  daiuages  which  happen  to  his  wearing  appard.  This 
is  soon  and  ea.sily  loarued :  and  the  execution  of  it,  when  learned, 
does  not  interfere  with  military'  duties.  lu  order  tliat  an  army 
be  efficient  by  its  own  means,  the  soldier  ought  to  be  taught 
to  depend  upon  himself  for  every  personal  cnncern.  He  ought, 
for  instance,  to  wash  liis  own  linen,  to  repair  the  slighter  damagea 
which  happen  to  his  clothing  or  his  shoes,  to  shave  himselC 
and  dreaa  his  own  hair ;  in  .short,  to  do  for  himself  oreiything 
^'^1   that  a  man  can  do  :'a  regimental  barber  is  au  eiil.i 

3rd.  It  is  fit  that  a  soldier  be  familiarised  with  the  occurrences 
which  arc  common  in  actual  war,  so  that  nothing  Ije  new  to  liim 
in  real  service,  lie  ought,  for  instance,  to  be  accustomed  to  sleep 
in  his  cloak  or  blanket,  dressed  and  accoutred ;  to  be  prepared  to 
march  to  a  di-stant  station  at  any  hour  of  tho  night ;  to  be  eTipa"=!efl 
occaaionaliy  to  wind  and  rain,  heat  and  cold,  so  that  the  impres- 
uon  of  such  contingencc  be  not  novel,  and  as  such  not  injurious 
to  the  health  when  it  unavoidably  occurs ;  and  further,  it  is 
proper  that  he  be  trained  and  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of 
pas.sing  rivers  by  fording  or  swimming,  and  without  exposing  his 
ammunition  to  damage.  When  wet,  cold,  hungry,  and  fatigued, 
he  ought  also  to  l)e  taught,  and  made  to  understand,  the  means  by 
which  he  can  best  serurc  his  person  from  injurj- ;  in  shorty  He 
ought  to  bo  put  in  possession  of  the  best  remedies  for  every 
, contingency  which  may  or  can  liappen  in  military  service;  and, 
with  this  riew,  he  ought  to  be  carefully  prepared,  by  a  course  of 
training,  to  meet  with  indifference  everything  which  belongs  to 
the  military  field. 

When  the  nidiments  of  the  discipline  in.*%tituted  for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  mechanical  power  of  the  limbs,  and  tho  ba^  of 
economy  and  management  necessary  for  the  presen-ation  of  llie 
health  of  the  body,  have  been  duly  practised  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  the  young  soldier  may  be  supposed  to  enter  upon  thfl 
more  immediate  business  of  Iiis  profession,  namely,  practical  exer- 
cise in  the  use  of  arms.  The  causes  and  motives  which  render 
the  soldier  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  ought  to  b« 
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careftiDy  es:dmatGd  by  his  teacher;  and,  when  estimated  and 
known,  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  active  movement  until  habits  be 
fonned  and  confirmed  by  use.  A  love  of  armH  induces  a  young  man 
to  becx)me  a  soldier  on  some  octasiona,  and  often  induces  him  to 
prosecute  hia  profession  with  ardour.  But,  in  order  that  love  of 
arras  be  placed  on  good  foundations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  arm  is  constructed,  and  tlie  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces when  skilfully  used,  be  fully  explained  to  him,  and  proved  to 
demonstration  by  experiment.  U  is  thus  proper  that  he  be  taught 
to  know  in  what  manner  he  can  best  try  and  judge  the  temper 
of  his  sword,  the  correctJiGSS  of  the  barrel  of  his  musket,  and 
t]ie  mechanism  of  his  lock,  There  is  something  in  attachment  to 
anns  which  engages  the  mind  and  precludes  ennui ;  and  where 
there  is  no  unusual  attachment,  the  care  which  is  required  to 
keep  arms  in  order  fiirruBhes  employment :  and  as  such  is  use- 
ful. The  attention  to  the  condition  of  arms  here  alluded  to  will 
be  irksome  at  first  to  many ;  but,  continued  for  a  time,  it  forms 
habit,  and  habit  begets  attachment,  which  finally  produc^i  plea- 
sure. A  soldier  values  his  arms  as  his  property ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  power  and  trustwortluness  gives  him  confidence  as  a 
soldier,  when  be  is  opposed  to  the  enemy.  Confidence  results 
from  the  skill  which  commands  effect ;  but  skill  can  only  be 
acquired  by  knowledge  of  principle  and  daily  practice  in  applica- 
tion. Ever)'  man  Is  awkward,  and  most  men  are  diffident,  in  the 
use  of  fire-arma  at  the  commencement  of  their  raifitary  career ; 
many  arc  more  than  diffident.  The  young  soldier  often  draws 
the  trigger  of  a  loaded  musket  witli  symptoms  of  fear,  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  puts  a  match  to  the  train  of  a  loaded  mine. 
The  case  is  new  to  him ;  for  the  customary  mode  of  training  in 
field-days  and  firing  blank  cartridge  gives  no  knowledge  of  the 
firelock  as  armed  for  war.  It  is  then  an  instrument  of  death, 
and  the  inexperienced  recruit  is  not  always  without  apprehension 
that  the  explosion  may  recoil  upon  lilmsclf. 

The  young  soldier,  in  proceeding  to  learn  the  use  of  the  fire- 
lock as  an  instnuncnt  eniploved  in  war.,  is  supposed  to  be  pr<^- 
viously  instructed  in  certain  fonius  of  manual  exerci.se,  whetlier  for 
show  or  utility.  The  real  object  of  the  soldier's  study  is  the 
diecomfiture  of  the  enemy.  The  accomplishment  of  the  object 
appears  to  consist,  in  common  opinion,  in  the  superior  rapidity  of 
loading  and  firing  in  rt^larly  measured  time.    This  at  least  is  the 
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point  at  which  the  drill  chiefly  labours ;  the  just  direction  of  the 
fire  which  effects  destruction  scarcely  appears  in  the  calculatioo. 
This  is  common  practice,  and  it  is  palpably  an  error.  The  just- 
ness of  aim  is  the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  instruction ;  and  as 
it  is  the  object  which  a  rational  s^-stem  of  military  instruction 
might  be  supposed  to  inculcate^  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
is  so  little  cultivated.  As  the  just  direction  of  fire  is  of  cfisential 
import.once  in  war,  it  is  fit  tliat  the  principle  acconhng  to  which 
fire-arms  act  be  well  understood  by  the  reghnental  instructer, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  act  be  well  and  familiarly  explained  to 
the  young  soldier.  The  firelock  is  an  instrument  of  raiadle  force. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  force  which  is  missile  ought  to  be  directed 
with  aim,  otherwise  it  will  strike  only  by  accident.  It  is  evident 
that  a  [)er8on  cannot  take  aim  with  any  correctness  unless  he 
be  free,  independent  and  clear  of  all  surrounding  incumlaaaces  ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  there  can  be  little  dependence  on  the  effect 
of  fire  that  is  given  by  platoons  or  volleys,  and  by  word  of  com- 
mand. Such  explosions  may  intimidate  by  their  noise :  it  is  mere 
chance  if  they  destroy  by  their  impression.  Tf  there  be  a  general 
maxim  in  war,  it  consists  in  opening  the  ranks  for  the  use  of 
missile  force,  and  in  closing  them  for  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
Tf  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  be  the  object  of  &  battle,  the 
arrangements  of  modem  tactic  and  the  drillings  of  the  soldier 
counteract  the  puqiose.  History  furnishes  proof  that  the  battle 
is  rarely  gained  by  the  scieutific  use  of  the  musket :  noise  inti- 
midates; platoon-firing  strikes  only  at  random;  the  cbar;ge  yUii_^ 
7 the  bayonet  decides  the  question. 

Ikiddes  what  is  now  said  with  regard  to  firing  independently 
and  with  aim,  or  firing  by  word  of  command  and  general  level, 
military-  men  will  decide  whether  or  not  a  line  three  deep  can  be 
80  disposed  as  to  fire  witli  safety  to  eacli  other,  and  with  im- 
pression  on  the  enemy.  It  is  probable  that  the  front  rank  may 
Buffer  from  the  rear  rank  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  action; 
or  that  the  rear  rank,  avoiding  tlie  heads  of  those  in  front,  may 
discharge  its  bullets  in  the  air.  Tliis  is  a  question  which  the 
experienced  soldier,  who  is  a  man  of  obscr\'atioiL,  only  can  dctor> 
mine ;  but  other  men  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  prindplo 
according  to  which  the  aim  in  firing  is  to  bfi  directed.  The  nj 
of  vision  expands  from  a  centre  to  a  cirtiumference.  It  indims 
upwards  in  its  expansion,  and  those  objects  which  stand  above 
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ihe  level  of  the  eye,  are  the  objects  which  arc  most  readily  and 
most  distinctly  seen.  As  this  is  a  principle  in  the  theory  of  vision, 
we  thence  comprehend  Iiow  the  fire  of  a  line  of  musketry  does 
more  exccaUon  as  pointed  from  low  to  liigh  ground,  than  where  it 
18  pointed  from  the  height  to  the  ievel ;  also,  how  the  fire  of  the 
rank  wliich  kneela  is  gcnerafly  more  destructive  to  the  enemy 
than  that  of  the  rank  which  stands  upright ;  and,  reasoning  by  a 
similar  principk?,  it  is  plain  in  what  manner  greater  destruction  is 
to  be  e^cpectcd  from  the  firelock  as  brought  up  to  the  eye,  in  tlie 
manner  that  a  sport-sman  covers  a  bird,  tlian  if  ])rought  down 
mechanically  to  a  general  level  from  the  position  of  rtcoMr.  It 
18  probable  that  the  presentation  of  a  line  of  firelocks,  directed 
rapidly  and  meclianically  by  platoons  fi'oui  recover  to  present^ 
operates  by  appearance,  and,  acting  u]>on  a  timid  enemy,  hastens 
his  retreat.  But  be  tliat  as  it  may,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  destruction  from  the  effect  of  fire  will  be  pro|>ortionally  less 
in  this  case  than  in  the  other.  The  subject  docs  not  appear  to 
be  much  noticed  by  military  men  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  attended 
to,  if  the  object  in  war  be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  the 
just  direction  of  the  bullet,  rather  than  his  intimidation  by  noise 
and  domonstraiions  of  the  regular  and  mcclianical  movement  of 
tho  firelock  in  platoon-firing. 

The  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by  individuals  in  tho  art 
of  firing  has  groat  latitude.  Some  remain  inferior  to  others  in 
spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  excel.  Few  fire  well  without 
instruction,  and  without  practice.  The  knowledge  how  to  direct 
fire  upon  given  points  is  a  most  essential  part  of  tho  mechanical 
6oldier*s  study;  conse(]uently  the  ofBce  of  giving  instruction  on 
that  head  commands  especial  attention.  As  the  knowledge  of 
it  is  important  to  success,  it  ^vill  not  be  denied  that  the  duty  of 
instruction  ought  to  bo  committed  to  persons  who  are  sufficiently 
master  of  science  to  explain  tho  principle  upon  which  perfection 
depends,  who  are  capabhi  of  pt)inting  out  the  right  way  of  attain- 
ing it,  and  who  are  themselves  capable  of  shewing,  by  eiumiple, 
tlie  perfection  to  which  the  attainment  may  Iw  carried.  The 
young  soldier  judiciously  treated,  and  with  the  example  of  instruc- 
tion judiciously  directed,  becomes  enamoured  of  bis  arms,  and 
ultimately  of  his  profession.  He  perceives  that  he  acquires 
knowledge ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  acquires  knowledge,  he  be- 
comes coofidcnt  in  himself.     He  is  thus  rendered  courageous  by 
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art,  for  courage  of  a  certain  description  is  the  product  of  the 
practice  alluded  to. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat,  tbat  attainment  of  akiU 
in  the  use  of  arms  is  aii  important  object  in  war ;  and,  as 
such,  an  object  to  be  prosecuted  scientifically  and  steadily. 
With  this  view,  it  is  sug^sted  that  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary training,  and  after  six  months  of  previous  education,  three 
days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for  tlie  practice  of  firing  ball- 
cartridge,  and  that  seven  ball-cartridges  bo  allowed  to  each  man 
for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  This  implies  some  expense 
of  money ;  but  as  the  knowlwlge  of  firing  with  l)all  is  the  only 
part  of  training  which  forms  a  soldier  expressly  for  his  ostensiUe 
purpose,  it  is  in  be  hoped  tliat  the  lugher  powers  of  tlie  state 
will  consider  tlie  subject  with  its  reasons,  and  institute  such 
a  system  of  military  education  in  all  its  branches  aa  may 
attain  the  end  for  which  an  army  finds  a  plxice  among  natiaual 
establishments.  It  is  not  pretended  to  penetrate  tlie  reasons 
which  influence  the  scanty  supply  of  leaden  bullets;  but  it  is 
erident  that  it  is  not  economical  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  In  actions  which  are  fought  under  common  circum- 
stances,  one  ball  does  not  strike  out  of  one  hundred,  or  even  a 
greater  number ;  and  as  it  is  known  that  one  in  three  at  least 
will  strike  within  the  volume  of  a  man's  body,  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces,  if  directed 
by  a  hand  of  the  requisite  skill,  it  follows,  that  one  man  who 
is  master  of  this  part  of  bis  duty  is  equal  to  thirty  or  more 
who  arc  equally  perfect  in  tactic  and  manoauvre,  but  who 
have  not  practised  and  learned  the  art  of  directing  fire  upon 
distant  points  with  care  and  precision.  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
is  capable  of  proof,  the  mode  of  training  suggested  in  tbi";  place 
is  demonstratively  economical ;  for,  judging  by  effect,  it  may 
be  said  to  multiply  the  army  throughout  by  tliirty  or  a  bigfaer 
number.  The  advantage  of  skill  over  inexperience  is  here 
striking,  and  it  is  presumed  that,  if  twenty-one  ball-caitiM^gBS 
bo  fired  under  good  instruction  every  week,  for  the  space  of 
six  months,  the  proposed  perfection  will  be  attained  by  all 
such  as  have  a  good  sight,  a  steady  liand,  and  a  firm 
courage. 

Besides  the  qualities  of  arms  considered  as  arms,  the  ac- 
qmuntance  which  the  soldier  individually  has  with  them  is  o( 
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importance  in  assuring  that  precision  in  effect  which  constitutes 
superiority.  In  this  manner,  wliile  tlie  barrel  of  the  musket  is 
straight,  and  proved  to  be  true  as  well  as  strong,  the  lock  ought  to 
be  perfect  in  all  its  ^aria,  and  easy  in  its  movements ;  for  it  ia 
obvious  to  common  sense  that  undue  force  applied  to  the  trigger 
disturbs  the  level,  and  thus  affects  the  direction  of  the  ball.  Uut, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  perfection  of  the  arras,  it  ia  usefid  tliat 
the  soldier  be  familiar  uith  his  musket,  and  correctly  ac({uaiotcd 
i^ith  its  properties.  By  long  possession  he  becomes  enamoured 
and  fond  of  it,  as  a  part  of  himself.  He  learas,  by  practice, 
the  precise  cbarge  of  jjowder  which  gives  the  jiist  effect;  for, 
though  two  firelocks  may  be  of  the  same  apparent  calibre,  there 
is  soraethiag  in  temper  not  susceptible  of  measure  or  estimate  by 
calculation,  which  considerably  inudiHcs  results.  Hence  there  is 
nicety  in  determining  the  true  measure  of  the  charge  accordinjj^ 
to  the  temper  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  according  to  distance  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  object  to  be  struck,  that  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  correct  and  actual  experiment ;  experiment  ought 
therefore  to  be  applied  to  the  case. 

The  execution  of  fire-arms  varies  according  to  tiie  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  presentation  of  objects  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances. The  tirst  trials  with  firc-aruis  arc  supposed  to  be  made 
on  level  ground,  and  the  first  judgment  on  the  effect  is  formed 
from  audi  trial.  ThLs  we  infer  from  the  mode  of  drilling  that  Is 
commonly  adopted ;  but  such  drilliug  furnishes  only  an  imperfect 
iUustration  of  the  fact.  Military  actions  do  not  always,  do  not 
even  ordinarily,  take  ])lace  on  level  grounds ;  it  is  therefore  proper 
tlmt  the  soldier,  in  order  to  be  properly  instructed,  be  exercised  in 
firing  at  objects  on  ground  of  varied  form  and  as{>eci,  such  as 
tliose  on  which  military  combats  may  or  do  occur.  It  is  neces- 
sary, for  instance,  that  he  ascertain  tlie  distance  on  the  level 
phun  at  which  he  can  promise  with  certainty  to  strike  the  object 
«t  which  he  aims,  that  he  ascertain  the  same  effect  as  directed 
from  a  height  to  a  level,  or  across  a  ravine  or  hollow  way  to 
another  height.  If  he  view  all  the  forms  and  presentations  of  tlio 
objet't  with  a  just  eye,  measure  the  distances  and  bearings  cor- 
rectly, and  estimate  the  effect  by  knowledge  previously  gained  by 
experience,  as  he  is  confident  of  liis  power  and  master  of  his  act, 
he  does  not  expend  his  ammunition  unskilfully,  or  squander  at 
random  the  means  on  which  his  onu  life  and  the  success  of  the 
military  enterprise  depends. 
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The  Ruhject  of  directing  fire  rightly  ia  important ;  and  it  may 
be  adfled,   in  illustration  of  its   importance,   that   eighty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  ball-cartridges  are  often  fired  in  the  courao  of 
a  militan'  action  without  killing  or  wounding  more  than  five 
hundred  men.     In  such  case,  (and  such  cases  are  not  rare,)  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  an  expense  of  ammunition  without  an  effect 
commensurate  to  the  expenditure.     Tf  the  non-effect  arise  from 
distance  or  position,  the  military  officer  in  command  commits  on 
error.     If  the  distance  be  just  distance  for  action,  if  the  enemy 
be  duly  exposed,  and  if  the  troops  be  carried  into  the  field  Jn  a 
proper  manner,  and  the  effect  be  such  as  is  stated,  it  is  evident 
that   the  soldier  wants  skill,  or  that   he  wants  disciph'ne  and 
courage  necossftry  for  the  direction  of  the  skill  which  he  posseBSes. 
Want  of  skill  Is  al^raj-s  accompanied  with  hurry  and  confusion; 
and  a  sol(Uer  who  n-ants  skill,  that  is,  who  is  not  confident  of 
producing  a  given  effijct  by  a  discharge  of  his  musket,  has  no 
calculation.     He  knows  that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  instrument 
of  destruction.     He  is  ignorant  of  its  true  value :  he  loads  aad 
fires  in  haste  and  coniiision,  in  hopes  of  liiding  himself  under  the 
cover  of  its  smoke,  or  of  drowning  his  fears  imdcr  its  noise. 
But  as  he  has  no  skill,  and,  from  want  of  skill,  no  precise  object 
in  view,  the  mind  ia  blank,  and  the  act  is  in  a  manner  void.     In 
this  case,  the  remedy  against  panic  con^sts  principally  in  the 
noise  and  order  of  the  explosions — and  that  is  precanous.     Oa 
the  contrary,  the  skilful  soldier  is  confident  of  an  efi^t  resulting 
from  his  akilL    He  is  master  of  Iiimself  on  all  occasioas,  and 
according  to  his  position,  and  his  bearings,  he  is  almoBt  c&lain 
of  diminisliing  the  number  of  the  foe  by  ever)-  liall  discharged; 
thus  every  discharge  adds  to   security,   botli  in   liis   own   idea 
and  in  reality.     If  this  subject  he  considered  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  principal  object  of  study  in  the  training  of  troops  will  be 
bestowed  on  cultivating  the  art  of  firing  with  just  direction,  rather 
than  for  attaining  rapid  explasion  and  exact  correspondence  in 
time  by  platoon  or  battalion.     If  it  appear  that  eighty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  balls  kill  or  wound  no  more  than  five  hnndrrd 
of  the  enemy,  and  if  it  be  demonstrable   that  fiAcen   humlreil 
would  have  the  same  effect  if  the  soldier  were  brought  into  action 
properly,  and  if  he  correctly  knew  the  power  of  liis  musket,  it  is 
obvious  to  common  sense  that  every  soldier  ought  to  be  scien- 
tifically instructed  in  an  art  which  brings  with  it  advantages  of  so 
great  value.    The  degree  of  perfection  here  stated  is  presumed  to 
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be  attainable,  and  it  is  economical  in  every  point  of  view  that 
pains  be  taken  to  attain  it.  It  supersedes  the  necessity  of  number, 
as  it  gives  the  same  result  from  skill  as  from  a  great  multitude. 

The  soldier  leams,  by  experience,  that  his  greatest  security 
and  hia  best  defence  in  battle  ties  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  employed 
with  energy  and  directed  by  skill.  Consciousnesa  in  the  possession 
of  skill  is  the  best  support  of  courage ;  for  it  brings  conviction 
that  the  proper  application  of  it  rapidly  diminishes  the  number  of 
the  foe.  No  defence,  except  what  results  from  the  skilful  exer- 
cise of  the  musket,  can  be  dei>cndcd  on  by  the  battalion  soldier 
in  the  open  field.  The  attempts  which  are  sometimtjs  made, 
and  which  were  very  common  at  one  period  of  the  American 
war,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  fire  by  what  is  termed  ducking,  do 
not  ap[»ear,  when  correctly  considered,  to  be  of  any  use  on  the 
bead  uf  safety,  and  they  are  pemicioos  by  example,  inasmuch 
as  they  indicate  and  propagate  fears.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  military  education  to  teach  the  soldier  to  look  upon  danger 
with  indifference  while  in  the  e:cecution  of  his  duty.  Tlie  im- 
pieasion  is  important ;  but  it  only  can  be  made  properiy  where 
there  is  a  belief  that  the  condition  is  equal  in  advantages  of 
position  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms  is  superior.  In  the  confidence  of  such  opinion  the  soldier 
attmns  coun^e  artificially,  for,  calcidating  chances,  instinctively 
as  it  were,  he  finds  them  in  his  favour. 

Confidence  arising  from  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arras  givee 
courage  in  the  combat  of  the  open  field;  but,  as  the  success 
of  military  actions  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  use  of  fire- 
anus,  the  effect  of  other  means  employe<l  in  battle  is  also  to 
be  estimated  and  ascertained,  whether  for  offence,  or  for  the 
defence  of  particular  positions.  The  destruction  produced  by 
fire-arms  results  from  tlio  skill  of  the  individual  soldier,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  ]>o6ition  chosen  by  the  general  for  its  application. 
The  effect  produced  by  bayonets  and  sharp  weajjons,  though 
not  independent  of  advantages  from  individual  skill  and  military 
genius  to  direct  application,  dei>cnds  principally  upon  courage 
and  uiuon  of  physical  power.  The  individual  quality  for  attack 
consists  in  boldness  and  impetuosity;  the  technical  quality  in 
uniting  force  by  art  so  as  to  amalgamate  many  into  one.  The 
individual  quality  in  defence  consists  in  physical  firmness  and 
courage;    the  technical  quality  in  uniting  and  cementing  force 
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hf  poaitioo.  U  Ibm  lie  so,  it  Is  proper  that  the  aoUier  be 
timiiwd  OMvAidlr,  and  inatnicted  scientifically  in  thoee  exercises 
ftttd  liMlQ0  or  ciunhinAtion  which  arc  most  formidable  in  attack, 
or  ittMt  Mvun?  in  dofcncc ;  and  hence  individuals  ought  to  be 
AAnmbcti  with  tipjMWtunities  of  estimating  and  know-ing  the  force 
moiA  Yahw  of  ««ch  other  before  they  are  put  together  for  coa- 

TW  auftJMl  of  tz«iatn^,  in  so  far  as  it  is  here  considered, 
i«(k«(«  i«iK  to  tufimtry  acting  against  infantxy.  In  war,  as  now 
|<^c»iw<  tiip  iaa<l  battle  pteoiMtw  formidable  rai^;e8  of  artfllcry 
IwA  WMMM  nlMBBB  flf  flvnliy  of  tfareatemng  a[>pearanoe. 
Unii^  tft  mm,  m/Umtk  and  alann,  and  thereby  produce  con- 
Mnal  fr«B  irhaX  may  be  rrpwriiwl  from  their  real 
Ib  ik»  fmiBMnptinm  that  astooidHiaft  and  dismay  wiU 
Tfirwtl  ifevM  tiba  appearance  of  batteries  of  artilery  and  colunms 
«Jf  ihNHNMBg  earaby,  it  becomuK  a  [lart  of  <^  tactician^s  office 
Itt  pWc  belbre  the  eye  «jf  young  troops  tbe  best  attAinaUe 
yikvt(  of  what  actually  occurs,  or  may  occur  in  war.  vithout  riskiiig 
an  experiment  which  imj)lies  a  positive  danger.  The  effect  of 
artiller)-  is  chiefly  destructive  where  it  owrecps  tbe  level  surface 
of  the  plain,  or  ^vhere  it  is  directed  through  a  hollow  way.  In 
broken  and  irregular  grounds,  tlio  noise  occadioos  panic  among 
the  inexperienced,  the  actual  destruction  is  oompantiTely  small 
The  fact  is  demonstrable ;  and  it  is  Gt  that  it  be  (leimmstrated  bj 
experiment,  80  that  the  individual  niav  possess  knowledge  on  tlie 
subject,  and  not  ta  ignorance  of  things  he  astonished  in  the  day 
of  trial.  For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  example  should 
be  given  of  the  effect  produced,  or  that  may  be  produced,  by 
artillery  on  groimda  of  different  fonns ;  and  it  would  be  further 
useful  if  instruction  were  given  respecting  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  manner  of  carrying  batteries,  or  of  obtaining  poe* 
session  of  field-pieces  which  bear  upon  the  lines  or  columns  of 
an  advancing  army.  Experiments  of  this  kind  cannot  shew  the 
exact  truth,  but  they  sene  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  su^ 
ject.  They  may  be  so  managed  as  to  accustom  troops  to  tnwe 
upon  given  points,  with  correctness  and  precision,  under  a  sem- 
blance of  hostile  opposition. 

Besides  the  noise  and  destruction  occasioned  by  artillery, 
the  threatenings  of  cavalry  and  the  havoc  which  horees  eommit 
among  broken  lines,  deserve  to  be  justly  estimatod,  known,  and 
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carefully  gimnlod  agunfit.  Tt  is  a  vreXi  ascertained  fact,  that 
squadroDS  ot"  cavalry,  e^*en  of  the  best  quality,  have  not  force 
or  conn^  to  penetrate  a  hedge  of  bayonets  well  planted  and 
well  supported  by  the  human  figure.  It  has  notwlthstan«liiig 
hapi>ened  that  corps,  of  what  were  esteemed  good  infantry,  have 
been  attacked,  broken,  and  defeated  by  inferior  numbere  of 
dragoons ;  and  this  has  even  liapponod  in  the  Author  b  experience 
stB  a  lookej  on,  under  circumstances  where,  according  to  the  rules 
of  war  and  good  sense,  dragoons  ought  not  to  have  been  capable 
of  making  impression.  Sucli  disasters  happen  not  unfrequently ; 
they  proceed  from  ignorance  oftener  than  from  cowardice;  it 
is  therefore  pn>per  and  necessary  that  infantry  soldiers  be  made 
acquaintcil  with  the  extent  of  their  own  power,  when  imited 
by  tactic  and  sustained  by  courage ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  demonstrative  example. 

Throe  days  in  the  week  are  supposed  to  be  set  apart  for  firing 
of  ball-cartridge  and  practice  in  the  use  of  anus  ;  the  otlier  thrte 
are  allotted  to  laying  the  foundations  of  instructions  on  the  head 
of  complex  movements,  whether  oiH-nly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
or  remotely,  as  it  were,  and  under  concealment.  Complex  move- 
ment is  important  in  itself,  as  constituting  a  principal  ciiuse  of 
the  success  of  military  operations  in  the  field,  Hut,  in  order 
that  the  instruction  be  eumpreheudcd  clearly,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  executed  justly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  be 
explained,  and  the  practice  demonstrated,  to  the  young  soldier 
in  ail  it-s  fnmis  by  a  patient  and  intelligent  ma-^tcr.  If  the 
principle  upon  which  military  operations  depend  be  clearly  com- 
prehended, the  execution  will  be  learned  easily ;  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  demon-strate  utility,  tlie  exercise  will  bo  practised  witli 
alacrity  and  gcjod  will.  In  such  case,  the  physical  power  is 
inured  to  a  liabit,  and  the  mental  conception,  expanding  and 
becoming  interested  in  the  corporeal  act,  gives,  inasmucb  as  it 
comprehends  the  puq>oso  for  wliich  the  act  is  to  bo  uudertaken^ 
a  comparatively  sure  effect. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  military  movements  are  made 
be  explained  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  manner  to  the  recruit, 
it  is  presumed  tliat,  with  the  principle  in  view,  the  execution 
of  evolution  will  be  comparatively  soon  attained.  Tt  must  how- 
eter  be  always  borne  in  mind  tliat  execution  cannot  be  precise, 
nnlesa  it  be  effected  on  a  consistent  basis,  that  is,  imlesa  the 
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moving  parts  be  arranged  in  the  fabric  according  to  exertions 
of  power,  as  estimated  and  known  by  trial  to  correspond  with 
each  other.  If  this  suggestion  be  attended  to,  the  several  parts 
of  the  regiment  or  corps,  as  thej  move  according  to  a  measured 
and  known  step,  and  correspond  in  power  according  to  portion 
relativel}',  unite  in  one  exertion  by  a  natural  and  instinctive  act. 
In  such  case,  effect  will  be  primarily  correct,  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  retrograde  or  shuffling  of  the  feet  to  give  uniformity 
of  appearance  to  the  order  of  the  line. 

A  young  man,  prepared  in  the  primary  school  for  six  montbi, 
practised  in  complex  movements  and  firing  of  ball-cartridge  for 
six  more,  may  be  regarded  as  a  person  instructed  in  the  first 
nidimenis  of  his  profession,  consequently  fit  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  regiment,  and  classed  in  that  regiment  according  to  his 
respective  equality  or  condition.  A  regiment  may  be  conadered 
as  an  army  in  miniature,  complete  in  the  formation  and  com- 
position of  its  effective  parts.  As  an  army,  it  is  necessarily 
formed  to  meet  the  ordinary  presentations  of  an  enemy  vHh 
its  own  means ;  and,  in  this  manner,  it  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
of  four  classes,  as  calculated  to  meet  the  more  prominent  objects 
in  ft  military  action,  that  is,  riflemen,  as  marksmen;  light  in- 
fantr)',  allotted  to  desultory  movements ;  battalion,  or  ordinary 
line,  destined  principally  for  the  exercise  of  the  firelock ;  and 
grenadiers,  of  superior  force  and  courage,  reserved  for  close 
combat  with  the  bayonet. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that 
more  or  less  of  fitness  for  the  different  purposes  of  the  service 
results  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  individual  prior  to  enliat^ 
ment.  A\'hat  is  supposed  is  generally  verified  by  experioioe; 
but,  besides  the  supposed  qualiBcation  from  previous  luibit,  the 
quality  of  the  individual  liiinsclf  must  be  indlWdiially  examined 
and  appreciated  prior  to  incorporation,  so  that  the  station  allotted 
to  him  be  that  wliich  best  corresponds  with  his  qualities,  pb}:scal 
or  moral.  It  is  left  to  those  who  are  professedly  of  the  military 
class  to  fix  the  strength  of  regiments  or  corps,  and  to  detennioe 
the  proportion  of  the  orders  of  which  tlie  corps  consists.  It  might 
be  deemed  presuiuptuous  in  the  writer  to  offer  a  suggestion  on  the 
subject ;  but,  as  militar)-  actions  usually  consist  of  different  parts, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  action  varies  according  to  the  scene  oo 
which  it  is  fought,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  and  the  quaUties 
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of  the  c1a»sos  ought  to  be  woU  considered,  so  that  they  be  suitably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  service. 

Ritie,  or  markamen,  form  the  firgt  part  of  a  regiment.  They 
are  useful  on  various  occasions,  especially  in  sieges  and  for  tho 
attack  and  defence  of  advanced  posts  or  picqueta.  They  act  wth 
advantage  on  rocky  and  broken  groonda,  in  woods  and  covered 
places.  They  are,  or  they  may  be,  employed  to  fee!  the  pulse  of 
the  enemy,  to  cover  tlioso  who  reconnoitre  positions,  to  harass 
and  annoy,  and  occasionally  to  impede,  the  progress  of  lines  or 
column.^  in  their  advance  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  instruc- 
tion which  qualifies  the  soldier  for  this  part  of  duty  consists 
in  knowing  the  power  and  proper  management  of  the  rifle.  Tho 
proper  use  of  the  rifle  requires  skill ;  and  besides  skill,  the 
application  of  it  requires  such  form  of  cover  as  gives  reasonable 
security  from  the  impression  of  causes  which  agitate  the  frame 
and  render  the  hand  unsteady.  But,  besides  position  or  cover 
in  approaching  an  enemy,  the  rifleman  requires  to  possess,  in 
his  onu  person,  a  quick  and  discerning  eye,  address  to  conceal 
himself,  whether  in  advancing  or  retiring;  and,  together  with 
address,  the  capacity  of  judging  correctly  of  designs  from  ap- 
pearances; hence,  while  active  he  ought  to  be  intelligent,  and 
he  ought  also  to  be  prompt  to  decide  in  difficulty. 

The  light  infantry,  or  second  part  of  the  regiment,  is  prepared 
for  closer  combat,  and  a  more  honourable  part  in  action  than  the 
rifleman.  It  occasionally  meets  the  enemy  with  main  force, 
though  in  a  desultory  and  irregular  manner.  The  properties  of 
this  class  of  soldiers,  besides  good  wind  and  long  endurance  of 
exerted  movement,  connected  with  a  light  body  and  long  fork,  are 
correct  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  asi>ects  of  ground  and  posi- 
tion, a  mind  of  enterprise,  a  bold  and  dariug  courage — ardour  iu 
pursuit  of  glory.  The  instruction  which  quaUfies  for  the  proper 
exerctse  of  the  duty  consists  m  expertness  of  executing  luove- 
inent  and  evolution,  in  firing  correctly  at  objects  under  various 
forms  of  presentation.  The  tactic  of  the  h'ght  troops  appears  to 
be  irregular ;  but  it  has  its  own  rules  of  order.  The  light  infantry 
advances  rapidly,  and  sometimes  retreats  precipitately,  it  occu- 
pies positions,  and  maintains  them  far  a  given  time  and  given 
purpose.  In  short,  the  duty  of  meeting  all  the  irrcgiUar  iirc-^jn- 
fations  of  the  enemy,  of  arresting  his  progress,  and  of  tlicreby 
allowing  the  battalion  to  approach  to  the  just  point  of  attack 
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without  the  necessity  of  accelerating  ita  pace,  devolves  on  this 
species  of  force ;  in  other  words,  it  covers  the  battalion  from 
the  impression  of  causes  which  occasion  emotioa,  disturb  the 
steadiness  of  the  hand,  and  consequently  diminish  the  certainty 
of  the  effect  from  fire — the  arm  in  which  the  battalion^s  power 
consists. 

The  battalion,  which  is  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the 
power  which  is  calculated  to  act  princiiKilly  by  fire-arma>  is  si^ 
posed  to  be  composed  of  persons  who  possess  correct  niochanical 
power  of  tlic  liand,  acquired  in  the  occupations  of  individual 
manual  labour.  Hence  the  moss  of  artisans,  as  mechanical  in 
mind  and  body,  is  presumptively  the  fittest  to  furnish  matenaU 
for  this  [Kirt  of  the  military  instrument. 

Ijesides  ritlenien,  light  infantry,  and  battalion  or  fusiherB. 
there  is  a  description  of  force  called  grenadier,  which  is  the 
reserve,  or  last  resource  of  an  army.  Persons  who  have  giv^^H 
proof  of  resolute  mind  and  powerful  body  are  the  only  [tersoo^l 
to  be  admitted  into  this  class.  The  quaUfication  consistjs  in  the 
pooaesaion  of  iKidily  (>owcr,  and  the  indelible  impresson  of  a 
grenadier  motto :  "  Victory^  or  a  t^rane  in  tU  fi^Ul  of  laiiU  :*^ — 
the  grenadier  ought  to  be  a  soldier  of  service,  not  a  lad  who 
measures  six  feet. 

The  elementary  parts  of  the  array  having  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  mihtary  education  separately  and  independently,  and 
having  been  selected,  classed,  and  trained  for  the  performance  of 
militar}'  duties  scientifically  and  systematically  as  here  described, 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  exercise  and  movement.  Gnnular  to 
that  which  is  practised  in  actual  war,  is  the  next  and  last  part  in 
a  system  of  mechanical  training.  It  is  the  part  which,  while  it 
preservea  all  that  lias  been  done,  digests  the  experience  and  ac- 
quirement into  s}'stem,  and  brings  it  into  fonn  for  practical  uw. 
It  is  proper  tlut  a  regiment  (which  is  an  army  in  miniatnre)  be 
exercised  frequently  and  perseveringly  in  all  fomw  of  evolution 
which  occur  in  military  action.  Such  exercises  are  useful ;  aad 
as  tlicy  are  always  practicable,  so  tliey  ought  to  be  often  practised. 
But  further,  where  circumstances  permit  the  meeting  of  difleruA 
regiments,  ho  as  to  form  something  like  an  anny,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  a  course  of  practice  in  compound  movement  be 
insdhited  ou  au  extt'nsive  scale,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  sphere 
and  to  perfect  the  effect  of  the  luihtary  training. 
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;rht,  for  instance,  to  be  tried  and  practised  in  marching  at 
the  different  militarj'  paces  on  different  kinds  of  ground,  for  the 
puq)06e  of  estimating  capacities  and  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
powers.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  powers  are  correctly 
known^  the  military  officer,  ^vlio,  as  informed  of  precise  distance, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  roads  and  the  qualities  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  is  to  act,  camiot  be  supponed  to  err  in  calculating 
the  time  at  which  Uie  several  parts,  moving  on  different  lines  in 
a  combined  operation,  will  reach  their  destination;  as  well  as 
to  form  precise  opinion  of  the  power  which  they  may  yet  retain 
for  acting,  when  the  destination  is  attuned.  In  conducting  this 
plan  of  exercise  ami  discipline,  whether  with  one  or  many  regi- 
ments, the  troops  ought  to  be  thrown  into  all  possible  forma,  and 
instructed  in  all  modes  of  warfare  that  occur  in  attack  or  in 
defence.  They  oufelit,  for  instance,  to  be  accustomed  to  march 
at  different  paces,  to  cliangc  tlie  pacu  at  giveu  times,  to  exhibit 
every  mgde  of  exertion  which  is  called  forth  in  war,  and  to  com- 
bine all  the  powers  correctly  for  a  joint  and  just  effect.  Practice 
forms  habit;  and  hence  it  is  that,  when  the  parts  of  an  army 
liave  been  put  together  according  to  natural  correspondence  in 
power,  and  accastomed  to  move  in  cadence  on  all  occasions  of 
their  Ufe,  the  estimate  of  effect,  as  proceeding  from  the  operation 
of  an  instrument  that  U  jastly  balanced  in  all  its  parts,  may  be 
expected  to  be  correct  and  uniform  throughout.  13ut,  in  order 
that  the  exorcises  and  evolutions  be  well  managed  and  well 
pplied  in  execution,  it  would  be  useful  that  the  soldier  himself 
ere  convinced  of  tlie  purpose  for  which  they  are  instituted. 
Such  conviction  is  important;  and  it  might  lie  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  individual  without  much  trouble,  by  exhibiting 
example  demonstrative  of  effect.  The  proper  mam^^ment  of 
demonstrative  example  requires  discernment  in  the  instructer; 
but,  properly  managed,  it  facilitates  labour,  and  spares  the  neces- 
sity  of  emploving  measures  which,  without  such  demonstrative 
example,  will  still  be  defective.  If  the  various  causes  which 
influence  the  conduct  of  man  were  riglitly  understood,  and  applied 
witti  disecrmuent  to  subjects  under  military  training,  it  would  not 
impossible,  perhaps  not  difficult,  to  render  soldiers  so  perfect 
education,  as  to  perform  all  the  military  operations  of  which 
their  physical  powers  are  capable  witli  perfect  niechimical  cor- 
rectness, and  with  effects  subject  to  correct  calculation.     Such 
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perfection  may  be  att^ed ;  but  it  cannot  be  attained  so  as  to  be 
calculated  upon,  witliout  practice  on  every  variety  of  ground 
where  military  actions  can  be  supposed  to  take  place. 

The  requisite  time  for  training  the  recruit  to  thft  practice  of 
combined  movement,  as  connected  witli  practical  ^-arfare,  caor 
not  be  supposed  to  bo  less  than  six  months.  Habit  cannot  be 
formed  without  time;  and  unless  habit  bo  formed,  and  (irmly 
cstablinhcd,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  soldier  as  actiug  correctly 
under  the  \'arious  forms  in  which  the  enemy's  force  presents 
itself.  The  practice  of  evolution  and  movement,  as  before  stated, 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  performed  rcgimentally ;  but,  besides 
regimental  practice,  it  will  be  further  proper  that  great  bodies 
of  troops  bo  brought  together  on  proper  ground,  at  stated  tiroes, 
for  the  sake  of  an  extensive  exercise  of  the  duties  which  aici 
necessary  in  the  field,  and  in  order  to  furnish  opportunitiee  of 
shewing  examples  of  the  various  modes  of  attack  and  dcieooe 
which  are  practised  by  contending  armies.  It  is  such  demon' 
Btration  only  as  represents  all  the  realities  of  a  combat,  except 
actual  slaughter,  that  furnishes  this  instruction.  It  places  before 
the  eye  of  the  soldier  an  example  of  something  similar  to  that 
which  he  must  expect  to  see  in  the  field ;  whence,  in  conseqiMDei 
of  experience,  he  is  less  apt  to  be  startled  at  noise  and  threaten- 
ning  aspects  than  he  otherwise  would  be.  The  effects  are  different 
in  actual  war,  and  in  demonstrations  illustrative  of  war ;  but  the 
superficial  appearances  are  similar ;  and  surprise,  as  an  cflect  of 
novelty,  is  diminislied  by  such  exhibitions.  In  order  thai  the 
exhibition  leave  a  useful  lesson  with  the  young  soldier,  it  must 
be  of^n  repeated,  varied  in  form,  according  to  circimistaoces 
of  ground,  and  conducted  without  any  other  correspondence 
between  tlie  opposing  military  officers,  than  the  injunction  U 
attack  or  defend  certain  positions  in  the  Held,  such  as,  wbco 
secured,  command  advantages,  or  assure  victor)'.  The  prsctioe 
alluded  to  accustoms  the  soldier  to  look  at  things  in  their  difler- 
cnt  aspects,  and  to  distinguish  truth  from  its  appearasoe.  H 
teaches  him  also  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  purpose  to 
be  accomplished,  and  it  moreover  tends  to  improve  his  owo 
ability  in  canying  it  into  execution.  It  aenres,  farther,  t* 
sharpen  the  genius  of  the  officer ;  for,  as  the  openlioas  ne 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  without  concert  beti^-eeo  partiai,  till 
mind  is  exercised  in  finding  remedies  for  contiogeD(aes»  uid  it 
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finding  them  promptly.    Hence  a  ceriain  degree  ol  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  war,  at  least  a  perfect  correctness  in  the  execution 
of  all  the  parts  of  tactic  and  strategy,  may  be  supposed  to  result 
I     irom  the  mode  of  training  and  exercise  now  suggested. 
L- J       The  llufitary   demotuftratioos,    or   mock -engagements,    now 
r   alluded  to,  axe  not  without  their  use  in  the  maimer  in  which 
they  are  usually  conducted ;  but  they  will  be  more  instructive  if 
tiey  more  nearly  resemble  the  reality.    The  effect  of  fire-arms 
,     produces  a  given  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  hence, 
in  imitation  of  reality,  a  j>ropnrtion  of  the  parts  are  supposed 
to  disappear  from  the  ranks  in  the  mock  engagements,  as  from 
the  8uppr>sed   liavoc   of  the   enemy^s   fire.      The   ranks  being 
thinned  by  the  apparent  operation  of  an  ordinary  cause  of  de- 
struction, a  necessity  is  incurred,  and  an  opportunity  offered,  of 
reorganising,  upon  a  corresponding  basis  of  order.     To  reorganize 
the  shattered  ranks  in  the  face  of  fire,  and  under  a  continually 
accumulating  destruction,  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  operation  which  occurs  in  war.     To  effect  it  properiy 
commandfl  the  Iiighest  admiration:  it  marks  the  highest  degree 
of  promptitude  and  self-possession.     It  may  be  useful  for  the 
military  officer  to  study,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  reorganization  of  shattered  ranks  depends. 
The  cause  is  obscure;  and  it  is  left  to  the  military  officer  to 
turn  it  in  Ids  own  mind.    The  reorgaiii2ation  of  broken  Unea 
;      under  fire  constitutes  the  highest  effort  of  dLscipline,  and  gives 
I      the  most  convincing  proof  of  military  excellence ;  so,  if  the  fire  of 
I      the  mock-eng!^ment  do  not  apparently  derange  the  raidcs  of 
the  battalions,  with  the  view  of  affording  an  opportunity  of  re- 
organizing for  the  sake  of  instruction,  the  effect  is  incomplete. 
Such  engagement  does  not  in  fact  exhibit  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  war,  and  it  does  not  of  course  rank  in  the  first  degree 
K  usefulness.     It  is  an  exhibition  to  amuse — not  an  example 
instruct. 
If  the  ground  over  wbicli  an  army  is  destined  to  mareh  in 
route  to  the  field  of  battle  be  correctly  known,  the  general 
who  commands,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  duly  ac(juainte<l  with 
I      the  relative  powers  of  the  troops  in  marching,  is  not  likely  to 
err  in  calculating  the  time  of  the  rendezvous  of  the   different 
columns  at  their  proper  stations ;    and,  further,   if  the   nature 
of  the  groimd  upon  which  the  combat  takes  place  be  rightly 
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understood,  tlie  effect  of  fire-arms  on  grounds  of  diCi^ni  decli- 
^ittcs  and  at  different  dintanccs  being  previously  calculated  uul 
known,  togctfier  wth  the  capafjUitics  of  the  different  diviwOM 
for   seizing   advantageous   poBitions,   and  for  maintaining  them 
with  obstinacy  when  seized,  the  c^culation  on  the  issue  of  the 
combat  will  seldom  be  erroneous.    An  army,  on  this  supposition, 
is  understood  to  be  so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  ujion 
a  fixed   principle.     By   ascertaining   tlie   eftect   of  fire-arms  at 
different  distances,  and  in  different  modes  of  direction,  and  by 
practising  evolution  and  movement,  so  as  to  form  the  habit  of 
bringing  means  to  bear  with  precision,  and  with  all  their  force, 
on  given  points,  the  issue  of  a  battle  becomes  a  matter  of  cor- 
rect calculation :  for  it  follows  a  rule  of  science.     Such  science 
belongs  to  the  military  officer,  and  the  correct  application  of  it 
is  supposed  to  constitute  his  principal  study.     An  army  may  be 
sufficiently  powerful  in  itself  to  effect  a  specified  purpose;  but 
if  the  power  he  not  applied  to  the  proper  point,  it  fails  entirely, 
or  it  succeeds  partially,  and  by  chance,  where  succeas  ought  to 
have  been  complete  and  certain,   as  the  result  of  systcnutie 
arrangement.     Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  full  effect  from  jurt 
application,  it  is  necessary  that  conditions  and  circumstances  be 
carefully  considered;  that  the  character  of  the  different  cIunb 
of  troops  be  justly  estimated,  placed  in  their  proper  statioofl^ 
and  appUed  with  precision  in  the  respective  lines  of  their  dit^. 
Riflemen  compose  the  first  class  of  troops.     Their  mode  of  fight- 
ing is  desultorj'  and  loose ;  they  cover   ofierations,   harass  umI 
annoy,  rather  tlian  fight  a  battle.     Light  infantry  is  likewin 
ranked  among  the  troops  of  demonstration.     It  seizes  positioca 
by  rapidity  of  movement,  m^ntains  them  by  obstinacy  and 
ness  of  courage ;  and,  in  doing  tliis,  it  covers  or  madcB 
execution   of  important   general  movements.     Its  services 
preparatory  of  tlie  great  conflict,   for  it  guards  the   line  fir 
annoyance  until   it   arrive  at  its  appointed  station,    in   all  its 
fitness.    This  is  necessary  to  be  done;  fur  it  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  tliat  if  the  object  in  view  be  impression  from 
the  fire  of  musketrj',  as  the  fire  must  not  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence till  tlie  distance  he  point  blank,  so  the  force  intended  to 
operate  by  rneaas  ol  fire  must  not  bo  permitted  to  quicken  its 
pace  in  advancing  to  its  station.     It  is  a  physical  fact,  of  which 
any  man  may  try  the  truth,  tliat  when  the  body  is  heated,  the 
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cmfent  of  blood  accelerated  by  ninninjj,  or  other  exertion,  the 
heart  beats  hi<;li,  the  \\in>^  [wiiit  for  breath,  and  the  power  of 
the  arm  is  weakenetl;  consequently  the  act  of  the  hand  is  waver- 
ing and  unsteady,  and  the  direction  of  the  fire  is  false.  From 
this  mniple  fact  arises  an  important  loRson  for  tnilitar)*  com- 
manders, namely,  that  whenever  the  main  action  depends  upon 
the  fire  of  musketry,  the  line  or  column  of  troopa  destined  for 
execution  ought  to  be  led  t^i  its  position  at  tlie  alow  pace  of 
movement;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that  wherever  troops 
are  directed  to  advance  in  charge  witli  the  bayonet,  or  other 
^veapon  of  close  attack,  the  force  &liould  be  husbanded,  the 
movement  accelerated  only  in  degree,  sufficient  to  give  impulse, 
not  to  exliaust  power. 

The  officer  directs  the  application  of  means  to  the  proper 
point  of  attack ;  the  soldier  makes  imprcssiou  by  dexterity  in 
managing  his  arms.  iJexterity  i.s  acquired  by  careful  and  long 
practice.  The  consciousness  of  superior  dexterity  gives  courage 
and  confidence  in  action ;  namely,  the  coumge  and  confidence 
which  result  from  practice  in  actual  war.  The  veteran  soldiers 
of  Alexander,  denominated  the  silver  shields,  apjx^r  to  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  ari.'iing  from  this  source 
of  experience,  which  any  soldiers  ever  attained.  Tlicy  were 
fierce  and  confident  from  superior  skill ;  and,  as  such,  they  ruled 
the  fate  of  battles.  The  successes  of  the  Roman  armies  were 
highly  distinguished ;  and  those  successes  were  produced  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  perfection  which  the  soldiers  attained  in 
the  use  of  anns.  The  military  institution  imperiously  com- 
manded daily  practice  in  all  forms  of  exercise ;  and  the  habit 
thereby  acquired  produced  a  correctness  and  union  of  action  in 
the  day  of  battle,  which  could  liavc  been  no  other  way  pro- 
duced. Force  was  thus  concentrated  to  be  applied  with  impres- 
sion on  given  points  of  attack,  or  to  resist  as  one  body  In  defence. 
Tlie  Buccaneers  of  America  were  irregulars  and  freebooters. 
They  perhaps  will  not  bo  allowed  to  rank  in  the  military  class; 
but,  if  such  privUcgo  be  granted  them,  they  nuiy  be  adduced 
as  an  example  of  sujierior  success  from  superior  kuowh-dge  in 
the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  liuccaueer  wasted  no  amnmnition. 
He  was  master  of  himself,  and  confident  in  cour^^  from  supe- 
riority of  skill.  In  all  military  associations,  ancient  or  modern, 
mechanical  or  irregular,  Prussian  or  Buccaneer,  it  is  experience 
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that  imprints  character,  and  imparts  courage  from  conscious 
superiority  in  the  art  of  applying  power  on  given  points,  at  a 
given  time.  Such  courage  is  cool  and  tempered ;  that  of  inex- 
perienced troops  is  impetuous,  blind,  headlong,  and  liable  to 
mistake  and  failure.  But,  while  inexperienced  troops  fail  on 
maxiy  occasions,  they  also  sometimes  achieve  things  by  impulse 
which  veterans  would  not  attempt.  Veterans  act  by  knowledge, 
and  act  in  rule ;  the  inexperienced  astonish  by  their  boldness— 
and  they  sometimes  succeed,  through  ardour,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  military  calculation. 
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suggestions  have  been  offered,  in  the  procodinjif  pages,  con- 

corninj;  the  Tnode  of  orgaiiiziug  recruits,  with  a  view  to  form  a 

railitary  instnunent  of  just  mechanical  connexion  in  all  its  parts. 

!t  is  plain  to  common  sense  that  the  instrument  must  be  formed 

a  true  estimate  of  physical  power  individually,  and  that  the  act 

it,  when  foniiod,  must  be  maintained  scientifically  by  impulse 

of  motive  sufficient  in  force  to  excite  movement,  and  at  the  same 

imc  so  qualified  in   character  as  to  cement  union  firmly  and 

ually  in  all.     Human  action  acknowledjjcs  two  general  motives 

its  source,  namely,  love  or  desire,  fear  or  aversion.  These 
primary  motives,  uiodHicd  by  the  contingencies  of  h^man  life, 
diverge  into  numerous  channels,  and  produce  much  diversity  of 

ion  among  the  nuiss  of  human  beings.  Hence  an  army,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  separate  and  independent  individuals, 
differing  in  figure  and  fonn  from  each  other,  not  according  in 
temper,  and  susceptible  of  impression  in  various  modes  and  de- 
grees, can  only  move  harmoniously,  and  act  consistently,  by  the 
stimulati(»n  of  a  principle  of  |)aramount  force ;  such  as  absorbs  in 
itself,  and  directs  all  the  active  powers  and  faculties  of  iU  several 
constitncnt  parts  to  a  given  point.  The  proper  direction  and 
management  of  this  pararnount  principle  of  human  action,  that  is, 
desire  of  one  tiling,  and  aversion  fn)ni  another,  is  a  difficult  part 
of  the  military  ofiicer's  duty.  To  direct  it  aright  requires  an 
intimate  knowle<lge  of  human  structure  and  human  cliaracter  in 
all  its  sliades  ami  bearings ;  and  sa  this  is  a  deep  sttkly  and  toil- 
some emplo)'ment,  it  is  little  prosecuted  |)y  the  groat.  ^ 
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SECTION    1. 

Thk  causes  which  influence  the  character  of  military  nations 
are  various.  Some  ojMsratc  in  early  life  tlirough  continjyencies 
which  produce  liabit;  Bonie  operate  tlirough  civil  institutions  or 
professed  military  education,  which,  acting  on  a  basis  of  reason, 
generate  a  consistent  system  of  conduct  of  more  or  less  perfec- 
tion and  effect.  The  contingent  causes  which  .iffect  the  mili- 
tary character  flow  from  the  following  sources:  1st,  National 
character  aa  connecte*l  with  pursuita  of  life,  or  state  of  social 
intercourse  among  the  different  members  of  the  nation.  Sndly, 
Character  of  the  rival  power  on  which  the  army  or  military  body 
acts,  namely,  high  or  low  in  military  reputation.  Srdly,  Selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  individual  parts  into  coqiS  or  regi- 
ments, according  to  physical  power  and  moral  symjiathics,  or  by 
size  and  figure  only,  as  masses  of  brute  matter.  4thly,  Vorva  and 
character  of  tactic  and  disc^ipUnc  as  original  or  borrowed,  that  is, 
ns  national,  or  imported  from  foreigners ;  and  lastly,  mode  and 
character  of  service,  as  calculatc<l  to  condense  and  cement,  or  to 
divide  and  dissipate  military  energies. 

Ist.  The  scmi-bftrbarous  stage  of  society,  where  strength  and 
idgour  of  mind  predominate  over  the  retinement  of  anirnul  si'nse, 
is  the  epoch  in  human  history  most  fertile  of  military  genius  and 
warlike  qualities.  The  fact  is  indisputable,  so  evident  to  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  not  ncccasar)'  to  adduce  any  proof  of  it.  But, 
though  proof  be  unnecessajy,  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  warHke  cha- 
racter, as  manifested  at  different  times  among  the  inlmbitants  of 
Qrcat  Britain,  since  they  wero  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  historian.  The  subject  is  curious  and  interesting ;  and,  if 
the  author's  powers  were  equal  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  it, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  attractive  and  instructive  to  others  as  wdl 
as  to  military  readers.  The  English  nation,  either  as  principal  or 
auxiliary,  is  oftencr  engaged  in  war  than  any  other  natiou  in 
Kitfope ;  and  if  the  ahuost  continual  wars  between  England  and 
France  for  tlie  last  thousand  yeare,  the  wars  and  conquests  in 
Ireland,  the  warn  with  Scotland  prior  to  tlie  union,  the  civil 
wars  within  the  kingdom — whether  factionar)',  between  dificiuit 
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branches  of  the  myal  house,  or  rcvolationar}',  bctwoon  kings  and 
penple — the  wars  of  conquest  and  colonization,  trade  and  free- 
booting  in  the  Eiast  and  West  Indies,  in  North  and  Soutli  Anie- 
rita,  and  even  in  Africa,  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  English,  if 
not  regularly  orj^mised  as  a  niihtary  power,  la  decidedly  the  first 
among  fighting  nations  that  stand  in  the  records  of  history.  The-  - 
nation  is  ambitious  of  power,  covetous  of^territory  and  8|wil,*^ 
and  Ls  nharged  with  covertly  grasping  the  dominion  of,  the,  woijd^*^ 
through  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  commerce.''^'  ''^  ""^  r*-  c^-^*^ -* 
It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  enter  into  dlsciifisions  whicli 
do  not  bear  directly  on  causes  of  military  pre-eminence ;  but,  as 
a  leading  trait  of  character  ingrafts  itstdf  on  the  habits  and  acts 
of  e\'ery  individual  of  a  nation,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the 
British  are,  at  present,  more  distinguished  for  a  speculative  and 
complicated  character  of  adventure,  whether  in  agriculture,  manu- 
fecture,  traffic,  stock-jobbing,  or  militar}'  enterprise,  than  any 
other  people  in  Europe.  The  nation  which  is  ambitious  as  a 
nation,  tias  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain  of  money.  Acquisition  of 
money,  directly  or  remotely,  is  the  pursuit  of  all  its  members — the 
engine  of  activity  to  all,  even  to  those  of  the  highest  station. 
The  composition  of  society  is  different  in  England  from  what  it  is 
in  most  other  European  countries.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent  there  is  only  lord  and  vassal,  or  other  servile  inatru- 
inent  of  luxury-  and  pleasure.  In  England,  the  spirit  of  manu- 
facture, trade,  and  barter  of  all  saleable  commodities,  marks  the 
national  character ;  and  as  that  spirit  requires  a  certain  power  of 
self-disposal  for  its  developement,  the  English,  who  possess  tliat 
power,  rush  to  every  adventure  which  promises  advantage.  The 
mats  of  the  nation  is  manufacturer  and  mercantile,  working  for 
gain  of  money  direct ;  in  former  times  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons, known  by  the  name  of  t/eonun^  who  were  in  some  degree 
free  and  inde|iendent  of  servile  pursuit.  They  were  bold  and 
manly  in  spirit,  the  bulwark  of  the  country  in  times  of  dangler, 
not  the  mercenary  tools  of  an  overflowing  trcBSurj'.  They  are 
not  yet  extinct ;  but  they  are  reduced  to  compratively  am.ill 
numbers.  These  ^eointni  were,  it  may  be  prcswiied,  descendants 
of  Saxons  and  Danes.  They  lost  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil  at 
the  Nommn  invasion ;  but  they  appear  to  have  retained  a  na- 
tional mind,  and  a  sentiment  of  liberty  l)eyond  the  common  vassals 
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of  the  kings,  lonle,  or  barons  of  the  continent.  Whether 
sentiment  of  liberty  belonged  i»eculiarly  to  the  Anj^Io-Saxon  rac 
or,  whether  it  arose,  and  acquired  a  constitutional  form  under 
the  compact  through  which  the  settlonicnts  of  the  Saxons  were 
formed  in  England,  the  yeomen  and  seafaring  part  of  tho  com- 
munity, who  were  presumptively  of  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin, 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  only  part  of  the  nation  which,  until  the 
revolution  of  the  17th  century,  had  any  idea  of  constitutioc 
free*lom  founded  on  natural  right. 

The  rauRe  of  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom 
among  the  Jiinglish  is  a  subject  of  important  research.  Th 
proper  investigation  of  it  is  beyond  tlie  writers  ability, 
abstains  from  entering  into  it  deeply ;  but  he  thinlts  he  mi 
venture  to  say,  that  the  associations  formed  by  adventurers,  &u 
as  our  Saxon  ancestors  undoubtedly  were,  whether  with  a  view 
predatoi-y  inroad,  or  penuanent  settlement,  may  b©  considered  aft 
associations  in  which  all  the  pivri»  were  functionary,  efficient,  and 
olHMlient  to  a  primary  law  of  the  coni[)act ;  conse(|uently  every 
part  had  a  detined  ephere  and  a  limited  portion  of  liberty.  As  a 
body  of  adventurers  may  be  supposed  to  act  under  a  law  of  order, 
constitutional  restraint  applies  to  all,  tliat  is,  the  right  nf  arbitra 
oppression  is  conceded  to  no  one.  It  may  thus  be  supp 
that  if  associated  adventurers  invade  foreign  territory,  and  usu 
the  sovereignty  of  the  soil,  they  plant  a  species  of  freedom  in  the 
country  which  they  conquer,  and  incorporate  rather  than 
the  aboriginal  inliabitants.  Kings  invade,  con(|uer  thrones ; 
having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil,  engraft  slavery 
the  mass  of  the  people,  whom  they  estimate  as  tho  spoil  of 
strong  ann.  The  Saxon  adventurers  and  the  Norman  conqm^m^ 
t'uniish  examples  nf  wliat  is  alleged.  William,  a  feudal  and 
sjiotic  prince,  followed  by  a  swarm  of  feudal  vaasab,  lauded  on 
Rngiish  shores  with  a  view  to  obtain  poascasion  of  the  crown, 
thereby  to  cuumiand  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  He  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  by  the  issue  of  a  single  battle ;  and  liaving  snc- 
ceeded,  he  extinguished  fur  a  time  the  exercise  of  comstitutiooal 
freedom  in  lOngland.  The  Norman  oflicera  became  feudal  lor 
the  inferior  soldiery  feudal  vassals.  The  Saxon  population,  wbi4 
consisted  of  diflcrt'iit  niigratious  inhabiting  different  districts 
epunti^-,  looaely  connected  with  the  central  government,  and  Bp|; 
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wrktly   little  interested  iii  the   fate  of  kings,  submitteil  tn   the 
Nomian  invader  with  littlt*  resistance.     The  country  was  ovcmm. 
*t   "ViTw  occupies],  and  treated  aft  a  conquered  country;  but  still,  in 
't^i'te  of  the  barah  spirit  of  Nornian  despotism,  a  portion  of  the 
^''^Xon  race  retained  somctliing  of  their  constitutional  indepen- 
^nce;  others  reirained  it  at  after  periodH  by  purchase  or  other 
w^ntingency.     The  class  of  Englishmen  styled  yeomen,  presimii>- 
tively   of  Saxon   origin,   were   conspicuous   amonj;;  the   English 
people  for  a  hhmt  and  manly  cliaracter.     Agriculture  was  their 
Occupation,  hunting  their  pastime ;  their  sports  and  amusements 
Were  rural,  active,  and   warlike.     If  they  owed  submission  to  a 
fendal  lord,  they  were  not  abject  slaves.     The  seafaring  people, 
io  whom  it  may  be  supposed  there  was  a  large  mixtiire  of  Danish  * 
Wood,   were  rude  and  boisterous  as  the  element  on  which  they 
lived ;  they  were  bold  and  hardy.     The  freelwoting  8j>irit  of  their 
ancestors  long  adliered  to  them ;  coiise<iuently  they  were  ready 
for  every  enterprise  of  adventure  connected  witli  gain  of  money, 
or  liberty  of  acting  freely.     From  such  |x)pulatIon  the  crusades  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the  auxiliary  wars  in  France  and  Flanders,  against 
the  tyranny  of  sovereign  kings,  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  many 
volunteers.     The  buccaneering  exj>editions  to  the  western  heuii- 
sphere  were  numerous  at  one  period  of  the  Englisli  history' ;  and, 
though   they   were  not,   strictly   speaking,    conducted   after   the 
mode  of  authorised  warfare  among  civilized  nations,  they  strongly 
mark  the   character  of  the  English  people.     They   exhibited 
specimens  of  heroic  enterprise,  generosity  and  cupidity,  finnneas 
and  dissipation,  that  do  not  often  present  themselves  in  the  history 
of  mankind.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  soldier 
and  the   English  adventurer  of  the  chivalrous  times  were  of  a 
higher  class  tlian  the  agricultural  [tcasaut,  who,  m  England  as  iu 
other  countries  in  Europe,   was  a  simple  serf  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  when,  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  the 
equalizing  impulse  of  Christian  truth,  he  ceased  to  l>e  a  slave — and 
became  a  man.    The  dormant  energies  of  the  human  mind  were 
then  called  into  activity  through  all   ranks  of  people ;  and  the 
spirit  of  individual  indeijendonce  which  cliaracterized  the  epoch  of 
the  commonsvcalth,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  wxs  not  entirely  extinguished  by  strong 
exertions  of  despotism.     The  fund  ruu)ained  :  it  was  brought  oat, 
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and  established   in  a  chastened   and  constitutional  form  in  the 
year  ITkSS. 

The  warn  of  King  William,  prince  of  Orange,  were  not  of 
great  histrc  in  the  field ;  but  they  were  interesting  through  the 
apparent  generossity  of  the  motive  which  produced  and  supported 
theui :  tlioso  of  his  successor  were  brilliant  beyond  example. 
The  duke  of  Marn>orough  was  superior  as  a  genius  iu  war ;  and 
tlie  English  were  then  soldiers  worthy  of  their  general.  The 
military  field  was  compai-ativcly  narrow  under  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough; but  there  was  something  of  tlie  generous  and  heroic  in 
it  wliich  attracts  attention  and  interests  the  mind.  When  the 
\\Tir»  of  Queen  Anne  terminated,  the  spirit  of  Marll>on>ugh  and 
*  Peterborough  being  withdrawn  from  the  army,  tlie  military  course, 
instead  of  advancing,  upix-ared  to  retrograde.  The  alhutjments 
of  gain  from  manufacture  and  trade  supplanted  the  ideaa  of 
national  glory  from  conquest ;  and  as  from  tliat,  or  other  cause, 
the  ranks  of  the  English  army  were  chiefly  filled  by  the  outcasts 
of  the  English  population,  the  English  army  was  little  distin- 
guislied  in  the  field  until  the  latter  years  of  tlie  war  1756. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  inferior  materials,  inferior  command- 
ers, or  want  of  national  interest  as  respects  the  motive  of  w»r» 
others  may  determine — the  fact  is  not  equivocal. 

The  Scotch,  particularly  the   Lowland  Scotch,  mmlo  (lart  of 
the  English  army  from  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  more 
directly  and  effectively  from   the  time  of  the  union:    tlioy  had 
tJieir  share  of  glory  in  the  wars  of  tjueen  Anne.     The  Scotch 
were  at  this  time   considerably  t)chiiiil   the  English   in   what  ts 
termed   civilization ;    that   ia,   their  fare  vroB  homely  and  thdr 
clothing  coarse,  their  ligure  nncouth,  ami  tlieir  external  conditioa 
of  little  variety.     Hut,  though  homely  and  uncouth  in  appearance, 
the  Scot  possessed  eminent  qualities  for  the  mililarj-  field.    From 
the  time  of  the  K'fonnation,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  eBta* 
blishment   of  parochial   schools,  tlie  Scotch  had  tlie   adrontigfl 
of  a   national   education.     Thia,   as   laid   on   the   base  of  the 
Christian  code,  opened  a  view  to  the  true  condition  of  man  as 
an  individual,  and  produced  a  sentiment,  in   the  K)wcst  onlfln 
of  the  people,  of  the  first  value  in  regulating  moral  coiidiu-t. 
and   in   stimuhiting   to   exertion  where  the  cause  was  deemed 
reasonable  and  just. 
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The  Scotch  IlighlanilerH,  difteitrnt  in  origin,  language,  and 
uianners  from  the  people  of  the  Lowlands,  were,  prior  to  the  year 
1745,  nearly  independent  tribes,  who  livwl  in  a  state  of  warlilte 
and  heroic  barbarism.  The  chiefs  were  feudal  lords  with  civil 
jurisdiction;  the  people  were  vaaeals,  presumptively  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  Ionia.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  was  annulled 

^  after  the  year  174.') :  and  the  Highlander,  from  tliat  epoch,  be- 
■^"Cftnie  intimately  incoq>orated  with  the  Ilritish  nation.  The  p]*omi- 
nent  feature  of  the  Highland  clans  is  warlike;  and,  as  the 
chiefs  were  restrained  from  factious  and  domestic  broils  with 
each  other,  tfie  people  entered  freely  into  the  ranks  of  the  Hritisli 
anny  in  the  war  175(>,  and  carried  off  a  large  share  of  the 
renown  of  the  successful  campaigns,  particularly  in  Canada.  The 
Highland  cori>a  mustered  strong  in  the  American  revolutionary 
war.  The  issue  of  the  contest  was  not  such  as  could  be  called 
glorious  to  tlie  Hritish  arms;  but  the  lighting  elianicter  of  the 
English  soldier  was  not  tarnished,  and  that  of  the  Migldander  as 
more  knonn,  was  better  appreciated  and  more  highly  valued. 

The  Irish  nation  furnishes  other,  and,  very  numerous  ma- 
terials for  the  British  army.  Ireland  was  atiucked  by  England 
when  it  had  no  united  govennuent  to  defend  it ;  and,  in  defect 
of  organized  means  of  defence,  it  submitted  to  an  enterprising 
and  politic  invader.  The  English  became  lords  ol'  the  soil  by 
force  of  arms.  Tiio  native  Irish  were  reduced  to  vassalage;  and 
Twere  long  I  kept  in  a  state  of  depression,  worse  than  ordinary 
vassalage.-/  The  feudal  vassal  of  I'jiigland,  and  particularly  of 
"  SCbOand,  was  oftA;n  of  the  sjuue  race  and  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  feudal  lord ;  mutual  connexion  and  sympathy  thus  ex- 
isted between  them.  The  feudal  lord  was  a  conqueror  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  regarded  with  aversion  as  an  usurper.  The 
Enghsh  nation  obtained  lilwrty,  through  revolution  in  church 
and  state,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Scot  obtained  a 
scope  and  freedom  of  thiidving  through  changes  ottected  in  the 
form  of  religion,  and  particuLirly  through  the  establishment  of 
parish -schools,  where  the  basis  of  inRtruction  n-as  laid  on  tlie 
Christian  code,  tliat  i.s,  on  the  sacred  truth,  that  the  lowest  of 
human  beings  is  a  man,  and  th.it  the  highest  is  not  more.  The 
Irish,  notwithstinding  the  unsteadiness  whicli  ai)parently  clui- 
racteriscs  their  conduct,  arc  under  the  inHuencc  of  a  priesthood 
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in  matters  of  reUgion.  The  native  Irish  have, had  ino  refonna- 
tioo  or  revolution  simikr  to  the  political  revolution  among  the 
E^Dglish,  or  the  religious  reformation  among  the  Scotch ;  and 
they  have  not  thus  been  as  yet  furnished  with  the  opportunity 
of  ri^ng  to  their  just  place  in  the  scale  of  national  military 
importance,  ^o  one  who  knows  the  Irish  will  venture  lo  ay 
that  their  physical  military  properties  are  inferior  to  Utose  of 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  witli  acknow- 
ledged military  properties,  the  proofs  are  numerous  that  they 
possess  mental  sensibility,  which  is,  or  may  be,  made  the  base 
of  moral  virtues.  Nature  has  planted  the  fund  of  excellence  in 
the  Irisli  organism ;  but  the  operation  of  the  commendable  act 
is  suppressed  or  obscured  through  defect  in  the  spring  whidi 
moves  tlie  mechanism.  ^ 

If  the  history  of  men  and  nations  be  carefully  observed  and 
scientifically  analyzed,  one  outline  of  proceeding  may  he  traced 
in  all.     In  the  period  of  youth,  or  emergence  from  barbarism, 
the  mind  is  strong  and  tlie  military  acta  are  energetic.     This  is 
illustrated   in   the   history   of  Great   Britain.     The   era  of  the 
commonwealth  may  be  considered  as  England's  national  you^ ; 
the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  aifbrd  a  brilliant  example 
of  her  manhood.     The  war  of  175G,  which  brought  the  Scotch 
Highlanders   from   predatofy  and  factious   warfare   in  their  se- 
questered valleys,  to  systematic  war  in  the  open  theatre  of  the 
world,  may  be  considered  as  the  youth,  or  military  emergence 
of  the  Highlanders.     Their  youth  was  vigorous,  and  tliey  still 
remain  in  their  manhood,  notwithstanding  the  counteraction  of 
the  strong  deteriorating  causes  to  which  they  have  been  latolj 
exposed.     After  the  termination  of  the  wars  of  Queen   Anne, 
pursuits  of  manufacture,  trade,  commcroe,  and  agriculture,  as  a 
direct  Hpeculation  for  gain  of  money,  engrossed  the  actiWty  of 
the  population  of  England.     Similar  pursuits  extended  to  tin 
southern  division  of  Scotland  after  tlie  termination  of  the  war  cf 
175().     The  improvement,  as  it  must  be  termed  in  compliaoco 
with  custom,  progressed  northward;   and  the  poorer  claasoi  of 
Highlanders  were  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  their  sequesterei 
valle}'8   by   this   rage   for   improvement.     The    liighland   chiefii 
were  now  under  no  danger  of  hostility  from  one  another,  wid. 
relieved  from   apprehension  on  that  head,   tlicy   seem  to  h»» 
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round  out  that  they  would  profit  more  by  the  fleeces  of  flocks 
of  sheep,  tluui  by  thu  devotion  and  prowess  of  niilitar)'  vaasals. 
The  vassal  Higldandcrs  were  thus  unhoused  to  make  room  for 
sheep.  They  were  forced,  by  necessity,  to  migrate  to  uncultivated 
America  in  search  of  a  home,  or  to  seek  a  precarioas  sulisistence 
in  the  trading  towns  of  the  south  by  drudgery  and  servile  toil. 
Bom  and  bred  among  the  mountains,  where  the  spirit  of  war 
and  heroism  was  ingrafted  on  the  frame,  the  Highlander,  not 
relishing,  or  not  possessing  capacity  for  meclianic  arts,  became 
the  lowest  of  labourers  in  luxurious  cities,  or,  entering  into  the 
amiy,  proved  himself  to  be  among  the  beat  and  bravest  of  soldiers. 
The  people  of  England  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  people  of  Scotland  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  1736,  appear  to  have  been  in  that  stage 
of  society  which,  as  emerging  from  mental  torpor,  produces 
soldiers  of  the  first  character.  From  tliesc  periods  downwards, 
the  tide  of  activity  hiis  moved  in  another  channel.  Instead  of 
the  phantom  of  military  glor}',  which  at  diflerent  epochs  urged 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  to  Uie  field  of  combat,  tlie  allure- 
ments of  wealth,  and  the  attempts  to  acquire  it  by  speculation 
and  adventure,  have  engrossed  all  the  desires  and  absorbed  into 
itself  all  the  energies  of  the  man.  A  nation,  as  a  whole,  moves 
under  the  influence  of  one  general  and  dominant  passion.  The 
operation  of  money,  where  money  is  the  master-engine  of  the 
state,  fills  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  rapidity ;  and  it  often  fills 
them  with  materials  which  act  with  energy  in  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, where  tlie  hopes  of  spoil  are  before  the  eye  and  stimulate 
to  exertion.  The  history  of  mankind  proves  to  convit-tion,  that 
armies  comjxised  of  mercenary  materials  are  of  small  reliance  in 
defence.  It  is  patriotism  which  defends  a  country ;  and  there 
are  volumes  of  evidence  before  the  public  in  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  wealth  and  patri<itism  do  not  dwell  together.  The  labour 
of  the  mechanic  may  l)e  purcliased  for  money — tlie  spirit  of  the 
patriot  Is  beyond  the  touch  of  gold.  It  may  even  be  added,  that, 
wherever  a  nation  adopts  the  practice  of  filling  the  ranks  of  its 
anny  by  purcha.so,  whether  at  a  foreign  market,  or  at  the  market 
of  its  own  population,  the  foundations  nf  its  imtional  decay  are 
laid ;  and  it  may  be  predicted,  without  the  spirit  of  prr>phecy, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  national  edifice  will  be  a  ruin. 
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2u(l.  Tliat  Uio  rise  and  fall  of  the  military  character  of  na- 
tiona  is  influenced  by  the  warlike  eharacter  of  the  opponent,  is 
a  well-founded  position ;  so  obvious  indeed  that  it  does  not 
require  to  be  illustrated  by  much  detail  of  liiatorj-.  The  RoiuanB 
were  stimulated  to  exerlion  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic  by  the 
formidable  power  of  the  expelled  Tarquin.  When  the  attempts 
of  Tarquin  failed,  tliey  were  urged,  or  tliought  themselves  urged, 
to  proceed  in  the  pursuits  of  military  science  by  the  prepon- 
derating force  of  the  neighbouring  states,  which  were  jealous  of 
their  aspiring  spirit.  After  the  conf|ucst  of  Italy,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  liad  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  rival  to  contend  with.  The  people  with  whom  they 
came  into  hostile  contact  were  factious  republics,  tyrannic  despots 
with  mercenary'  armies,  or  hordes  of  rude  barbarians,  brave,  but 
deficient  in  the  complicated  science  of  war,  consequently  not 
possessing  that  property  of  rival  cliaracter  whicli  excites  the 
militai-y  genius,  and  supports  tlie  military  name.  The  Bomaos 
studied  tactic,  or  exercised  themselves  in  the  practice  of  arms, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy;  but  as  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  extending  dominion,  not  for  reasling 
aggression,  that  this  was  done,  the  impulse  was  uncertain,  and 
tlie  moral  bond  weak,  inasnmch  as  it  was  converted  from  tbr 
defence  of  the  native  soil  to  the  acquisition  of  the  soil  of  otheis. 
The  proceeding  moves  on  the  same  base  in  all  countries,  and 
among  all  conditions  of  men,  as  it  did  among  the  Romans.  The 
movement  is  an  important  one ;  but  the  progress  of  it  is  onlv 
noticed  cursorily  in  this  place,  and  tiiat  cliietly  as  it  relates  to 
the  empire  of  Ureat  IWtain. 

The  French  and  English  are  rivals;  and,  as  rivals,  tbey 
quarrel  and  fight.  They  shake  hands,  draw  breath  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  quarrel,  and  figlu  again.  The  military  glory  of 
the  French  stood  high  towards  the  clase  of  tlie  seventcendi 
century.  The  ambition  of  the  monarch  who  tlien  occupied  the 
tlirouc  was  great ;  set  great  as  to  aspire  to  the  hope  of  subju- 
gating tiic  world  to  his  will.  The  English  were  jealous ;  and,  m 
they  are  at  no  time  averse  from  a  trial  of  strength,  they  soon 
came  into  hostile  contact  with  their  rival.  The  English  gmt?™- 
mcnt  was  then  new;  at  least,  it  had  been  renovated — and  it  ha» 
in  vigom".     The  republican  sjiirit  of  the  people  was  strong;  and, 


as  the  sentiment  which  urged  to  war  was  generous,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  monarch,  which  were  revolting  to  the  republi- 
can spirit,  were  opposed  with  resolution  «ind  courage.  The  high 
military  character  of  the  French  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  English 
patriotism,  and  roused  the  national  energies  to  a  high  [wint  of 
exertion.  From  the  tennination  of  the  successful  war  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  defeated  the  views  of  French  ambition,  until  the 
Jatter  periods  of  the  war  in  1756,  the  militar)-  spirit  of  the  Knglish 
was  low — comparatively  donnant.  That  of  its  rival  advanced,  as 
laised  from  depression  to  eminence  by  some  scattered  raj-s  of 
genius  among  the  military  chiefs. 

But  though  the  military  spirit  of  England  was  faint  during 
this  period,  it  was  not  extinguished.  The  material  of  enteqirize 
existed;  and  it  was  c^timulated  to  exertion  hy  the  arrogance  of 
France.  Success  followed  exertion,  and  glory  followed  success; 
inaonmch  tliat  the  war  in  1756  closed  with  an  increase  of  military 
reputation,  and  a  positive  balance  of  advantages  on  the  English 
aide.  That  si^ecics  of  stimulus  which  acts  on  tJie  spirit  of  troops, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  miUtary  reputation  of  the  opponent, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  war  with  the  American  pro- 
vinces. The  Americans  Iiad  attained  no  name  in  EU'ms,  and  had 
as  yet  no  pretensions  to  military  science ;  consequently  all  the 
military  glory  which  could  attach  to  success  in  the  American 
revolutionary'  war,  was  no  more  than  the  glory  of  repressing  the 
revolt  of  unskilful  peasants. 

The  nations  which  combined  against  the  French  in  the  year 
1792  were  in  a  somewhat  similar  predicament  with  the  English 
at  tlie  commencement  of  the  American  war  of  177.^.  The  most 
uf  tlieni  stood  high  in  military  reputation,  and  all  of  them  were 
perfectly  drilled  to  military  tactic.  They  calculated  success  on 
the  presumption  of  their  skill,  and  were  not  strongly  stinmlated 
to  exert  it  by  the  military  glory  of  their  rival ;  for  the  French 
were  then  regarded  as  a  revolted  umltitude  ignorant  of  warlike 
science.  They  were  deserted  by  the  class  which  deems  itself 
bom  to  the  privilege  of  commanding  armies ;  and  they  were  thus 
considered  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
allied  sovereigns.  The  case  was  put  to  trial,  and  failed.  The 
trial  brought  jirocif  timl  the  energy  of  spirit  which  belongs  to 
freedom  is  of  more  value  than  the  science  of  the  tactic  which 
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moves  under  the  impression  of  fear ;  and  it  proved,  moreovGr,  that 
the  wiBdom  of  an  assembly  of  plebeians  often  defeats  tbe  nisdotn 
of  a  council  of  kings.  Genius  and  good  sense  are  gifts  of  nature, 
and  they  are  diffpensed  as  freely  to  the  cottage  as  to  the  palace. 
This  is  a  fact ;  the  enunciation  of  it  will  be  deemed  rude ;  but 
the  truth  of  it  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  revolutionary  war 
with  France.  Kxclusive  of  the  devoted  patriotism  which  ani- 
mated every  Frenchman  in  that  important  contest,  the  liglit  of 
genius  beamed  on  many ;  and  it  beamed  with  so  much  eplendour 
uu  some,  that  tactic  and  discipline  made  more  progi-eas  on  a 
scientific  and  reasoned  base  in  the  Brst  years  of  the  republic, 
than  it  had  done  at  any  period  of  history  from  the  early  days  of 
Rome.  The  military  system  which  gave  success  to  the  arms  of 
republican  France,  seems,  in  so  far  as  the  question  can  be  judged 
by  a  non- professional  man,  to  be  founded  on  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  iva.]  uaturc  of  things,  physical  and  moral.  It  had 
much  resemblance  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  rcpuUic- — modified 
to  circumstances,  not  servilely  copied.  It  possessed  its  own 
spirit,  and  it  acted  always  with  the  spirit  of  an  original.  Its  suc- 
cess was  unparalleled.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1801,  whidi 
was  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  the  military  reputation  of  the 
French  nation  stood  on  a  high  eminence.  Republican  France  wna 
formidable  in  war,  from  union  of  object  and  energj-  of  sentiment 
in  the  executive,  not  less  than  from  form  and  manner  of  tactic. 
Imjverial  France  was  formidable ;  but  it  was  formidable  from 
causes  of  less  stability,  namely,  perfection  in  mechanical  tactic 
and  military*  evolution,  arrogant  aasuniptions  and  [wlitical  imposi- 
tions of  a  chief,  who  intimidated  with  so  much  art  that  liis  oppo- 
nents were  half  conquered  before  the  battle  was  joined.  All  liie 
sovereigns  on  the  continent  submitted  to  Napolcim ;  and  tbcjr 
would  have  remained  in  submission  to  a  late  period,  had  not  l\w. 
|)oaition  of  l^ngland  and  the  courage  of  the  people  opposed  t 
barrier  to  his  progress.  England  alone  resisted  Napoleon  in  Itis 
insolence;  and  her  courage  grew  strong  under  resistance.  Tbo 
eminence  of  the  rival  excited  her  military  exertion  ;  and  the  emi- 
nence of  that  rival  has  actualty  added  to  her  military  reputation : 
for  it  may  be  said,  without  ol!ending  truth,  that  the  rival  spirit  (rf 
the  soldier,  rather  than  the  military  skill  nf  the  general,  sustainol 
tbe  combat  on  tlie  field  of  \VaterIoo.     (treat  Bn't&in  gained  no 
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reputation  from  the*  first  Atnoriean  war:  she  did  not  pain,  nor 
could  she  be  ex|>eoted  to  gain,  anv  from  the  second.  The  enemy 
did  not  present  himself  as  a  military  rival :  success  would  liave 
been  no  triumph  ;  and  defeat  will  pass  into  the  pa^  of  history  as 
a  disgrace. 

3rd.  It  is  assumed,  as  a  primary  position  in  human  hi.stor)\ 
that  nian  is  everj-^vlicre  the  same  animal.  It  is  obvious  that  one 
man  differs  from  another  in  external  appearance ;  and  it  is  more- 
over true  t)iat  the  shades  of  diflerence  are  so  various  and  exten- 
sive, that  there  are  perhaps  no  two  individuals  under  the  sun 
who  correspond  exactly  in  the  measure  of  Ijodily  power  in  all  its 
modes  of  application,  or  in  the  qualities  of  mental  ca[>acity  in  all 
tlie  varieties  of  exhibition.  Impetuosity  and  ardour,  |Mitience  and 
self-command,  are  extremes  of  temper.  Extremes  are  defects ; 
for,  as  a  soldier  may  be  too  impetuous,  so  he  may  be  too  patient 
of  injury.  Qualities  are  peculiar  to  individuals;  and  as  an  army 
is  an  instrument  consisting  of  many  individuals,  p08sessinj(  pe- 
culiar tempers  and  different  ca[iacities  of  action,  it  is  obviously  the 
primary  bustneas  of  the  tactician  to  ascertain  tlie  kind  and  degree 
of  the  power  or  capacity  of  each,  so  that  he  nmy  be  capable  of 
arranging  them  in  their  res])ectivc  stations  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fabric  be  not  only  uniform  in  its  apjicarancc,  but  that  it  be 
so  put  together  by  its  symjiathies,  that  all  seiKirate  parts  umte 
liarmoniously  and  correspond  correctly  in  action  for  the  execution 
of  one  purpose. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  human  race,  which  operate 
effcctu.illy  in  war,  indicate  themselves  to  the  observing  eye;  they 
are  tried  and  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  true  or  false.  The 
principle  through  which  trrMips  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  common  and  consistent  act  in  application  to  an  object,  is 
not  easily  estimated.  The  quality  in  the  tactician,  who  measures  and 
appUes  things  to  purpose  with  correctness,  resides  in  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  belongs  to  some  as  a  peculiar 
gift.  It  is  not  learned  from  written  hooka ;  but,  if  not  learned 
from  written  Uwiks,  it  is  matured  by  study  in  the  book  of  nature. 
It  is  to  be  remai'ked,  and  borne  in  mind,  that  materials  of  similar 
nature  unite  harmoniously  with  eath  other,  augment  weight,  and 
thereby  augment  power,  without  changing  quality  ;  tlial  materials 
of  a  heterogeneous  kind  rush  together  when  brought  into  contact, 
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lose  their  radical  tliRtinctinn  of  oharaotcr,  nmX  ])ro(iucc  a  mc 
betwecu  extreines.  If  lliis  law  of  nature  he  riglitlv  understti 
aad  applied  to  ajiiitmted  matter,  {uirticularly  to  the  selection) 
human  material  for  the  cmnposition  of  armies,  it  foUov^^,  (if 
be  desirtMl  to  fonn  aiJ  army  of  tlie  first  oxcelleiice.)  that,  instead 
of  mixing  people  of  ditfcirent  nationn  promiscuously  in  one  ccu^n, 
as  chance  or  exterior  semblance  directs,  the  purpose  will  be  bet 
attained  by  classing  tliom  in  tlieir  places  according  to  nat 
coimty,  or  district  of  country.  The  human  species 
certain  resemblances  in  phvsical  constitution  according  to  nation, 
more  striking  ones  acconling  to  country;  tlio  resemblance 
creases,  and  the  union  becomes  progressively  intimate,  in  pr 
tion  as  the  sphere  of  the  circle  fliniinishes.  In  this 
while  an  army  which  cflusiata  of  the  subjects  of  one  nation  on 
presents  a  more  uniform  and  a  more  consistent  external  appear- 
ance than  an  army  that  is  composed  of  various  nations,  so 
movement  of  the  parts  may  Ije  supposed  to  have  more  of  natu 
corTGapondence  in  the  time  of  exerted  action,  than  the  movcn 
of  those  that  are  tlm)vvn  together  promiscuously  from  vanfl 
quarters  of  the  globe.  If  advantages  attacli  to  national  arran 
meut,  as  deriving  fn>m  correspondence  in  [>hystcal  power, 
are  still  more  conspicuous  as  connected  with  the  morals  wl 
flow  from  union  of  s\inpathies  contracted  by  habits  which 
fonned  in  early  life. 

As  it  is  tlic  ostcusililc  object  of  the  tactician  to  comjxMC  i 
structure  capable  of  acting  with  all  its  parts  in  union  for  th* 
accomplishment  of  a  given  pnr])ose,  so  it  is  obnnus  tiiat  tlie 
materials  which  possess  the  nearest  corres|>ODdenGe  Aviih  each 
other  in  their  radical  projicrties,  are  preferably  to  be  ciaawil 
together  for  the  formation  of  the  fabric  in  question.  It  is  evideot, 
that  men  who  are  arranged  iu  armies  by  nation,  and  in  regi- 
ments by  county  or  districts  of  country,  liave  a  physical  con- 
nexion with  each  other  from  correspondence  of  power  arising  from 
the  climate  which  they  inhabit,  or  produced  by  the  customs  nhicli 
prevail  in  the  country  where  they  dwell.  The  correspondence 
alluded  to  is  a  mectianical  correspondeucc  of  physical  poiren 
produced  by  cliauce.  It  is  loose  in  its  connexions;  but  it  is  oot 
without  weight  in  its  clFect.  IJut  besides  pbysiciil  correspondence, 
there  is  oftcu  a  more  intimate  connexion  among  tlie  iuliabj^idbL 
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of  particular  lerritories,  arising  from  a  sentiment  ingrafted  on 
the  mind  through  certain  i'oniis  of  education,  or  tlirougli  habits 
tacitly  formed  by  the  domestic  occupations  wliich  principally  pro- 
vail  in  particular  districts  of  a  given  county.  Men  arc  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  national  tie — by  the  tie  of  county,  by  the  tie 
of  townsliip,  and  more  intimately  by  that  of  a  still  smaller  circle. 
The  fact  is  obvious  to  tlio  most  superficial  obsener ;  and  as  the 
effect  may  be,  and  often  is,  of  powerful  OjK»ration  in  war,  the 
forming  of  armies,  or  divisions  of  armies  by  nation,  and  regiments 
by  county  or  district  of  country,  obriously  presents  itself  as  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  organizing  militar)'  force,  if  it  be  intended 
that  military  force  be  more  than  the  instrument  of  a  sovereign 
for  purposes  of  arbitrary  rule. 

If  military  materials  be  thrown  together  promiscuously,  that 
hit  arranged  by  no  other  rule  except  that  of  size  or  quantity  of 
matter,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  individual  \>&Tts  possess  dif- 
ferent propensities  and  different  powers  of  action,  it  is  plain  that 
the  instrument  composed  of  these  diHcrcnt  and  independent  [wrts 
baa  a  tendency  to  act  ditferently;  the  separate  parts  being  con- 
strained to  act  on  one  object  by  stimulation  or  coercion  only.  In 
onler  to  maintain  the  union  contemplated  by  the  tactician  as  tlie 
object  of  his  training,  one  requires  to  be  urged,  another  requires 
to  be  restrained,  consequently  the  management  is  diflicult;  for, 
as  the  actual  powers  of  exertion  tlo  not  always  correspond  witli 
the  physical  appearances,  they  are  not  always  equally  influenced 
to  exert  themselves  by  the  impulse  of  the  same  internal  motive. 
A  nulitar}'  instrument,  composed  of  heterogeneous  parts  as  here 
stated,  cannot  well  b^  supposed  to  attain  tlio  highest  point  of 
excellence.  Military  excellence  consist*,  as  often  said,  in  every 
part  of  tlie  instrument  acting  with  full  force,  from  one  principle 
and  for  one  purpose ;  and  licnce  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  mixed 
fabric,  composed  of  parts  of  unetjual  power  and  diifcrent  temper, 
disunion  must  be  the  consequence ;  or  if  disunion  bo  not  a  con- 
sequence, the  combined  act  must  necessarily  be  shackled,  and, 
aH  such,  inferior ;  tlie  strong  Ijcing  restrained  from  exertion  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  union  with  the  weak. 

The  imperfection  now  stated  neoGsearily  attaches  to  regimcnta 
composed,  of  ditTerent  nations  mixed  promiscuously.  It  even 
attaches,  in  some  degree,  to  regiments  which  ai*e  formed  indis- 
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crimtnately  from  the  population  uf  all  the  districts  or  counties 
an  extensive  kingdom.  Tliis  a-ssumption,  anticipated  by  reaaim- 
lug,  ia  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  militar}-  history  of  eemi- 
barbarous  iril>es,  wliich  arc  (»ftcn  obsent^d,  without  the  aid  of 
tactic  aa  tau^ht  in  modern  schools,  to  stick  togetlier  in  danger, 
and  to  achieve  acts  of  heroism,  beyond  the  comprehpnaon  of  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  man  but  aa  a  part  of  a  mechanical 
instrument  uf  war.  The  fact  has  numerous  proofs  iu  the  history 
of  nations ;  but  it  has  not  a  more  deci^ve  one  than  that  which 
occurred  in  the  late  71st  regiment  in  the  revolutiouarj  war  of 
America.  In  the  summer  of  Uie  year  177.'*,  a  party  of  the  7l6t 
regiment,  conasting  of  fifty-six  men  and  five  officers  was  detached 
from  a  redoubt,  at  Stone-ferry  in  South  Carohna,  for  tJic  purpose 
of  rcconnoitcring  the  enemy,  which  was  supposed  to  be  advanc- 
ing in  force  to  attack  the  post.  The  instruction  given  to  the 
ofiiccr  who  commanded  went  no  further  than  to  reconnoitre  and 
retire  upon  the  redoubt.  The  troops  were  new  troops — ardent 
as  Highlandcre  usually  are.  They  fell  in  with  a  strong  column  of 
the  enemy  (upvs'arda  of  two  thousand)  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  post;  and,  instead  of  retiring  according  to  iiLstruction,  tbcy 
thou,^ht  proper  to  attack — with  an  instinctive  view,  it  is  supposed, 
to  retard  progress,  and  thereby  to  give  time  to  those  who  weie 
in  the  rc<loubt  to  make  better  preparation  for  defence.  This  tiwy 
did ;  but  they  were  tljeuLselves  nearly  destroyed.  All  the  officcn 
and  non-commissioned  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  scTcn 
of  the  priv'ates  only  remained  on  their  legs  at  the  end  of  the 
combat.  The  commanding  officer  fell ;  and,  in  falling,  desired 
the  few,  who  still  resisted,  to  make  the  best  of  tlieir  way  to  the 
redoubt.  They  did  not  obey.  Tlie  national  sympuitliies  were 
warm :  national  honour  did  not  permit  them  to  leave  their 
officers  in  the  field ;  and  they  actually  persisted  in  covering  tlieir 
fallen  comrades  witil  a  reinforcement  arriving  from  head-<puir1c 
which  wa.*i  at  some  distance,  induced  the  enemy  to  ret 
Whether  the  attack  made  by  this  party  was  right  or  wtoi^  ifl 
a  railitar>*  point  of  view,  does  not  concern  the  present  questioa. 
The  conduct  in  ilie  act  was  heroic,  and  the  authors  of  it  had  no 
skill  in  the  tactic  of  military  schools.  The  major  part  of  tfaca 
bad  been  tiken  at  sea  on  their  passage  to  America,  and  had  only 
been  reoeotly  released  from  prison :  the  best  part  of  them,  id  » 
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far  as  rppfardg  manual  and  manu'uvri',  would  have  been  sont  to 
the  awkward  nquad  of  a  rej^iment  of  militia  of  the  present  day. 
The  artificial  lock-step  was  not  known  to  them ;  but  heroism  of 
mind  and  social  sympathy  locked  them  together  as  one  man  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  They  were  only  peasants  of  the  iScottish 
mountains— they  rank  in  history  with  the  Spartans  who  fought 
nt  Thennopybi?. 

Besides  the  motives  which  may  thus  he  supposed  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  national  armies,  and  still  more  strongly  that  of 
count\'  regiments  in  tlic  field  of  hattle,  another  benefit,  and  one 
of  material  importance,  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  adherence 
to  the  rule  here  advocated,  namely,   the  preservation,  even  the 
improvement,  of  the  moral  character.    If  we  look  into  the  history 
of  nations,  and  study  to  comprehend  ite  spirit,  we  cannot  avoid 
eeeinjG:  ^^^^  the  moral  virtue  of  the  soldier  has  a  ijroater  share  in 
the  ]>ermanent  succcsa  of  arms  than  his  physical  prowess;  uid 
further,  that  no  stronger  cause  for  good  conduct  exists  among 
soldiers,  than  the  hopes  that  the  report  of  such  good  conduct  will 
be  conveyed  to  his  native  home,  to  be  known  to  tho  companions 
of  his  youth,  whom  he  cherishes  in  idea  as  the  friends  of  hia 
old  age.     The  majority  of  soldiers  arc  emulous  to  do  well,  that 
their  parents  may  be  honoured ;  they  are  fearful  to  do  wrong,  lest 
their  parents  should  be  disgraced.     Such  motive  exists :  and   it 
operates  so  strongly  on  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  that  the 
feeling  connected  with  it  may  be  considered  ae  a  main  cause  of 
the  uniform  good  conduct  of  Highland  soldiers  in  every  service 
where  they  have  been  employed. 

In  order  that  the  military  fabric  be  rendered  as  perfect  as 
possible,  that  is,  that  the  parts  be  selected  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondence  of  physical  powers,  and  that  tho 
act  be  cemented  by  sympathies  which  arise  from  habits  of  asso- 
ciation in  domestic  life,  it  is  important  that  the  commissioned 
officers  he  natives  of  the  kingdom,  even  mitives  of  the  county  to 
which  the  regiments  respectively  belong,  so  as  to  be  known  and 
esteemed  at  their  native  homes.  If  an  army  or  a  re2;iment  Iw 
con-stituted  according  to  this  rule,  and  if  it  Ixi  animated  by  a 
congenial  spirit  in  its  officers,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  tliat  its 
conduct  will  be  unifonnly  correct,  and  praiseworthy  at  all  times. 
There  is  no  reasonable  expectation  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
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case,  where  tlie  oonstUuent  parts  are  thrown  logcther  promb- 
cuously ;  where  tlie  officer,  who  is  supposed  to  give  the  itnjmlse 
to  the  national  act,  ia  a  foreigner,  or  even  ft  stranger,  in  the 
county  to  which  the  corps  belongs.     A  soldier,  of  whatever  class 
or  condition  he  may  be,  attains,  tlirough  training  and  discipline, 
certain  habits  and  qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  his  profession;: 
he,  at  the  same  time,  retains  peculiarities  of  his  county  or  district 
of  country  implanted  in  youth,  and  so  confirmed  by  long-con- 
tmned  habit,  that,  as  military  education  caimot  altogether  cxpd 
it,  it  now  and  then  breaks  tlirough  the  covering  of  art,  and  endan- 
gers the  action  of  the  artificial  fabric.      If  the   commisaoned 
officer  be  not  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to 
the  soldier  who  is  under  his  conmiand,  he  is  defective  in  one 
essential  qualification  for  his  office ;  and  if  he  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  jiredominant  eltaracteristic  of  the  |>enple  of  the 
county  to  which  the  corps  belongs,  ho  will  not  soon  luani  it,  or 
he  will  not  much  study  to  learn  it  tmder  a  temporary  attadiineat 
to  a  corps  of  strangers.    This  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  not  irre- 
levant on  this  occa^on  to  remark,  tiuit  tlie  active  transfer  among 
officers  from  regiment  to  regiment,  as  it  suits  convenience  oc 
private  purposes,  is,  in  all  points  of  view,  an  injurious  practice  to 
the  real  interests  of  an  array,  if  the  interests  of  an  army  be 
thought  to  consist  in  domestic  happiness  and  good  moral  conduct. 
The  officer  is  not  likely  to  form  attachment  to  a  class  of  mea 
from  whom  the  strong  hope  of  promotion  already  separates  him 
in  idea ;  and  the  soldier  forms  only  a  slender  attachment  to  the 
officer,  who,  if  he  be  a  man  of  interest,  wealth,  or  even  profefioonil 
value,  is  not  expected  to  remain  long  as  his  friend  and  protector. 
Where  n»en  and  officers  associate  long  together,  an  intim-vy  i* 
often  formed  Ijetwecu  them  as  between  the  members  of  a  familv; 
and  it  is  obsexved  in  such  case  tlmt  moral  conduct  is  ottliuftrihr 
correct,   militarj'  conduct   generally   distinguished :   if  the  duef 
be  worthy  of  command,  the  whole  may  be  expected  to  be  obcdiecit 
and  worthy  of  praise.    Where  the  form  of  aasociatiou  alluded 
to  exists,  there  is  much  happiness  in  military  life  ;  tbere  is  little, 
if  any,  where  competitions  for  rank  and  promotion,  out  of  time 
and  out  of  place,  through  traffick  with  money,  or  influence  from 
high  connexion,  cliaractcrize  the  service.     In  such  case,  no  matt 
ia  satisfied  with  liis  condition.     From  change,  desire  of  chaDgBi 
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and  inability  to  effect  it,  jealoiusies  and  munuurings  prevail 
throughout,  and  military  life  is  rarely  any  other  than  a  life  of 
complaint  and  jtrrieiiince — internal  rot  under  a  gilded  outside. 

The  suggestion  of  forming  annies  according  to  nation,  and 
regiments  according  to  county,  tliat  is,  of  strictly  executing  a 
plan  which  must  hare  been  contemplated  at  the  time  that  parti- 
cular regiments  were  named  after  particular  counties,  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  a  visionary  suggestion  in  tlie  present  state 
of  the  Ilritish  empire.  The  plan  ia  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  eas>*  execution,  inasmuch  as  the  basis  on  which  it  must  be 
supposed  to  rest  is  undermined  by  the  diffused  intercourse  which 
obtains  throughout  the  kingdom ;  an  intercourse  which  dissipates 
county  feeling,  and  reduces  national  Hyinpathics  almost  to  nothing. 
The  foundations  of  union  are  shaken  by  the  existing  state  of 
intercourse,  and  the  facility  of  execution  is  thereby  counter- 
acted. This  muBt  Ix!  admitted ;  but,  with  this  admission,  a  base 
is  still  left,  sufficient  to  support  the  fabric,  if  the  case  were 
brought  to  trial;  but,  as  the  idea  is  repugnant  to  the  modern 
ideA  of  military  organization,  there  are  small  expectations  that  it 
will  soon  obtain  it.  Frederick  the  Second,  king  of  Prussia,  is  the 
modei  of  imitation  of  most  of  the  European  sovereigns  on  the 
subject  of  military  formations.  Frederick  was  a  conqueror,  and 
liis  authority  is  high ;  but  it  is  not  an  authority  of  trust,  for  it  is 
counter  to  the  law  of  nature.  Frederick,  it  is  not  denied,  did 
much  witli  an  army  of  vagabonds,  tliat  is,  with  a  mixture  of  all 
countries  and  classes:  las  successora  did  nothing,  though  their 
instrument  possessed  all  its  fomuU  perfection.  The  revolutionary 
French  were  heroic  as  national  soldiers  in  the  first  days  of  the 
republic.  After  their  ranka  were  polluted  by  foreigners,  forced 
or  mercenar)',  their  success  was  less  distinguishe<l,  notwithstand- 
ing the  skill  and  the  multitude  of  impositions  practised  by  their 
boABted  commander  to  attain  it.  This  is  recent,  and  may  be 
considered  as  authentic  liistorical  fact.  If  admitted  to  be  valid, 
it  proves  that  there  is  something  in  the  intimate  connexion  which 
subsists  between  cLins,  tribes,  inhabitants  of  county  or  district 
of  cuuntr}*,  and  even  the  pure  blood  of  a  nation,  stronger  tlian 
any  influence  that  arises  from  the  mere  restraints  of  mechanical 
discipline  imposed  on  the  mass  by  the  most  coosunnnate  masters 
of  miiitar)'  tactic.     An  army  that  is  purely  national,  or  a  regi- 
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meni  that  ia  put  toc;ether  by  dan  or  county,  may  Ijc  compArcd  to 
a  wall-rugged  and  unequal  exteriorily,  but  united  interiorily 
by  a  bund  tliat  is  strong  as  Roman  cement — the  pieces  may  be 
broken,  the  cement  is  not  dissolved.  An  army,  on  the  contrary, 
that  is  put  t^tgetlier  by  exterior  appearance,  and  without  regard 
to  national  sympathies,  is  like  an  edifice  of  hewn  stone.  Its  out- 
side pleases  the  eye ;  but,  as  it  is  without  the  interior  cement  nf 
national  feeling,  its  stability  is  not  proof  against  violence.  The 
first  is  an  arm  of  reality — its  character  rests  on  the  stren^b  of 
the  national  mind.  The  last  is  an  anuy  of  imposition,  an  arti- 
ficial instrument  of  fine  workmanship  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ew, 
or  the  amusement  of  princes  in  the  pastime  of  shedding  human 
blood. 

4th.  The  system  of  tactic  tmdcr  which  troops  are  trwied  for 
war,  is  another  point  for  consideration  in  the  estimate  of  milttary 
character;  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  Jnde[>endentJTof 
the  relative  value  of  different  systems  of  tactic  in  their  scientific 
merits,  the  simple  circumstance  that  the  mode  is  national,  or  tliat 
it  is  borrowed  from  foreigners,  appears  to  the  writer  to  have 
more  influence  on  ultimate  effect  than  military  men  geoeraUy 
imagine.  If  military  history  be  examined  ^ith  care,  there  scarcely 
occurs  an  instance  of  a  nation  attaining  to  high  mihtary  reputa- 
tion under  a  borrowed  system  of  tactic.  Austria  and  Russia 
mav  be  regarded  at  present  as  imitators  of  the  tactic  of  Frederick, 
the  great  king  of  I'russia.  The  physical  properties  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  are  good,  and  the  artificial  arrange* 
ment  of  the  tactic  is  scmpulously  correct;  but  it  will  not  be 
maintained  by  any  one,  who  investigates  causes  and  estinuitcs 
effect,  that  either  of  these  powers  have  attained  the  first  station 
among  militar}'  nations.  They  conquer ;  but  where  they  do  so, 
they  overwhelm  by  weight  and  number,  or  they  intimidate 
by  impositions  on  ignorance,  ^^^he^eve^  they  are  heroic,  tb^ 
forget  the  borrowed  tactic,  and  revert  to  the  mode  of  their  »• 
ccstors. 

The  Spartans,  who  stand  in  the  first  class  of  military  nations, 
had  their  own  military  institution,  lactic,  and  discipUne.  The 
outline  was  strictly  original,  or  it  was  so  presented  to  tbf 
soldier  that  it  was  original  in  his  idea,  and,  as  such,  superior. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  ttie  itext  great  tactician  in  the  military  fiaM. 
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loiew  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  acted  on  it  mtli  advan- 
tage. He  UHH  a  man  of  genius,  scientific  as  a  tactician;  and 
where  he  did  not  invent,  he  arranged  and  so  artfully  incorporated 
the  inventions  of  others,  that  his  sj-fttem  presented  itself  to  the 
soldier  as  sometliing  new.  As  new,  it  gave  birtli  to  a  sentiment 
of  pride  or  self-importance  in  those  who  Ailed  the  Macedonian 
ranks;  and  it,  at  the  sune  time,  acted  nn  the  opponent  by 
intimidation,  as  comprehending  an  cfiect  not  known.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  tho  earlier  period  of  their  history,  arranged  tiic  order 
of  battle  on  the  same  tactical  base,  and  fought  with  Himihir 
arms,  as  the  nationH  witli  whom  theycontemlcd.  Tliey  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  they  might  liave  hved 
in  security,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  had  not  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  the  corporatcd  aristocracy  which  ruled  at  Itome, 
and  which,  as  a  form  of  government,  is  progressive  in  its  pius 
pooe  of  aggrandizement  above  any  other,  prompted  tlie  design 
of  subjugating  the  entire  world  to  its  will ;  an  achievement  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  small  force,  without  the  invention  of 
means  more  impressive  in  the  work  of  destnintion  than  those 
which  then  existed.  The  Koman  citizen  did  not  possess  more 
physical  courage,  and  scarcely  so  much  physical  strength,  as  the 
people  who  were  contiguous  to  Home.  The  govenmient  of  Kome 
|Kiese»ied  u  deep  and  condensed  ambition,  with  a  military  sagacity 
mnd  decision  in  difficulty  that  scarcely  has  a  parallel  in  history. 
Tho  aml>itioa  of  conquest  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  design ; 
militar)'  sagacity  conductctl  the  execution.  The  Romans,  who 
were  o1)fierving  and  sagacious  as  statcHmen  and  warriors,  noted 
those  arrangements  in  tactic  which  arc  most  impressive  in  attack, 
or  which,  as  best  united,  are  most  repulsive  in  defence — tho 
armour  which  bc.'it  protects  from  injury,  and  the  arms  which 
act  most  effectively  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  oppose. 
In  consequence  of  knowledge  resulting  from  obsenation  of  effect, 
the  common  mode  of  tactic,  and  the  common  arms  and  armour 
of  the  time,  were  changed,  for  such  as,  judged  by  experience 
ftnd  the  reason  of  things,  best  combine  to  give  activity  and 
solidity  ;  that  is,  force  to  impress,  and  power  to  resist  impression. 
The  Roman  tactic,  and  tlie  Koman  arms  and  armour,  invented 
or  adopted,  (for  the  Jlomans,  high  as  they  were,  did  not  disflaia 
to  borrow  a  hint,  though  they  did  not  servilely  copy  a  practioc,) 
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was  so  incorporated  and   united  into  a  whole,   that  it 
national  and  peculiar.      The  reasons  of  things  were  studied  so 
as  to  be  understood;   a  practice  was  not  adopted  until  it  wift 
demonstrable  that  it  rested  on  a  base  of  mathematical  science. 
Exercise  in  arms  was   pursued  by  the  recruit  with  the  ardour 
that  belongs  to  a  national  exercise  ;   the  knowledge  to  apply  arms 
to  the  object  with  effect,  gave,  when  attained,  pre-eminence  to 
the  soldier.      The   Roman  soldier  vnxs  fonnidablo  meclianically 
from  knowledge  in  the  use  of  arms  abstractedly ;  he  was  more- 
over invincible,  iu  the  virtuous  days  of  the  rcpubUc,  in  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  Uoman.     The  form  of  tactic  was  preserved,  and    , 
it   was   practised   in   the  Roman  army  afler  the   spirit   wiuj|^| 
originally  animated  it  bad  fled,  that  is,  after  the  Roman  soldJ^^ 
ceased  to  possess  that  spirit  of  the  Roman  citizen,  which,  urging 
to  combat,  united  the  different  parts  in  action  by  sympathy  of 
national   impulse.      The  dechne  and  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire 
followed  tlie  decline  of  national  interest  in  the  individual.     The 
history  of  it  presents  an  instructive  \iew  of  social  organization, 
civil  and  militfirj- ;  and,  among  otlier  things,  it  proves  to  denn 
fitration,    if  no    other   record   existed   in    tiie   world,    that 
mechanical  tactic  of  civilized  and  enervated  states  is  inferior  to 
what  may  1>e  tenued  the  infttiuctive  tactic  and  vigorous  impulse 
of  rude  and  uninstnicted  barbarians.     The  proofs  in  history 
numerous  and  conclusive;   but  there  is  not  one  more  a] 
and  illustrative  of  the  fact,  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  Scotch  in  tlje  year  1745.    The  Scotch  Highlan<lers, 
prior  to  the  year   1745,  knew   less  of  arts  and  sciences  tluii 
perhaps  any  people  in  Europe.     They  had  the  instinctive  mflitary 
sagacity   of  the  .semibarbarous  stage  of  society,   but  they  had 
none  of  the  common  military  science  of  civilized  Europeans.    They 
were  badly  provided  with  arms;    they  uotwithstamhng  defeated 
the  regular  and  expeiienced  troops  of  the  crown  both  at  Prestoa- 
pans  and  Falkirk ;    and  there  are  grounds  to  beUeve,  from  the 
decided  experiment  that   was  made  upon   Barrel's   regiment  »t 
CuUoden,  that  tiiey  would  have  defeated  them  a  third  time,  had 
there  heen  imion  in  council  and  accord  in  action.     They  we« 
placed  by  necessity  or  mismanagement  under  great  ph^'sical  dis- 
advantages.    Opinions  were  divided  on  the  line  of  conduct  to 
pursued ;  and  it  happened  here,  as  it  might  be  expected  to 


pen  with  an  arniy  composed  of  mdcpcn^pjit  tribes,  some  fought 
heroically,  some  lukewarmly,  and  some  did  not  fight  at  aU.  The 
accompltsbmcnt  of  the  object  failed  from  defect  of  means  and 
militar)'  combination ;  but  the  experiment  furnishes  proof  that 
national  tactic,  even  if  inferior  in  its  on-n  value,  has  ad\'an- 
tages  over  tliat  which  is  artificial  and  borrowed,  and  learned  bjr 
routine,  without  comprehension  of  principle.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers are  bravo  to  u  pn^verb,  and  they  are  distinguished  for 
good  conduct  under  every  form  of  tactic  and  discipline  to 
which  they  have  beeJi  trained ;  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  more  confident  In  themselves^  consequently 
kas  resistible,  as  protected  by  the  target  and  armed  with  the 
broad-sword,  than  they  now  are,  as  armed  with  the  firelock  and 
bayonet. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  enter  into  discussion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  military  tactic 
which  liave  been  adopted  by  diflerent  nations  for  defence  or  con- 
quest. It  is  only  meant  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  national  tactic,  however  defective  in  Bj*stematic  science, 
uniformly  carries  with  it  advantages  over  that  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  most  perfect  masters  of  the  mihtary  art.  If  an  inde- 
pendent nation  enter  itself  as  a  scholar  in  a  foreign  school,  it 
openly  acknowledges  a  superior;  consequently  it  docs  not  retain 
that  importance  of  cliaracter  wliich  is  necessary  to  give  to  it, 
even  in  its  own  opinion,  the  tone  of  command.  It  possesses 
no  original  spirit;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  superiority 
of  Prussian  tactic  over  other  forms  of  tactic  in  its  abstract  merits, 
the  nation  which  copies  it  servilely  is  only  a  copyist,  and,  as 
such,  of  secondary  estimation.  The  act  of  imitation  represses 
the  effort  of  the  original  mind.  The  act  which  is  new  and 
original  rarely  fails  to  make  impression,  and  impression  is  success, 
or  tlie  first  step  towards  success,  in  n*ar.  Acts  of  mere  imita- 
tion are,  comparatively,  weak;  and  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
the  improvements,  or  hints  of  improvement,  which  arc  drawn 
from  foreign  sources,  ought,  in  order  to  bo  useful,  to  be  prima- 
rily resolved  to  their  principles,  incorporated,  but  so  disguised 
in  their  incorporation  \nth  what  is  national,  that  they  not  only 
appear  to  be,  but  that  they  be  in  reality,  essential  and  integral. 
If  this  be  not  done,  the  form  that  is  borrowed  may  bo  perfect 
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in  appearance — the  spirit  which  animates  will  not  be  found   in 
the  'act., 

A  c,  *'  The 'invention  of  gunpowder  produced  great  cliaugea  in  the 

practice  of  war,  and  influenced,  in  a  material  degree,  the  form 
of  niilitory  tactic.     Though  militarj'  actioim,  prior  to  the  era  of 
tliis  discovery,   generally   began   with   the   missile,    they   rarely 
ended  without  the  shock   of  actual  force  from  lance,  pike,  or 
sabre.     At  present  the  combats  of  the  largest  armies  are  oftun 
wholly  decided   by  fire-anna ;    tho   bravest   soldier  thas    fights 
under  a  hazard  over  which  liis  individual  prowess  has   no  cxm- 
trol.     When  fire-arms  wero   first   employed   in   war,  tljcy  were 
employed  with  a  view  to  inftict  deatli  upon  the  enemy,  rather 
than  to  confound,   astonish,  and    intimidate   by  noi.sc ;    conse- 
quently their  powers  were  studied,  and,  being  known,  tbey  were 
applied  in  practice   to   their   real    object.     The   Swedes   under 
Oustavus   Adolphus   and   Charles    the    Twelfth,  the   soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  the  soldiers  of  Marlborough,  and,  above  all,  the  Buc- 
caneers of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  indisputably  the 
best  practised  soldiers  in  the  annals  of  history,  in  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  just  direction  of  tlie  bullet  from  the  musket,  appear 
to  have  all  acted  on  tliis  idea.     Frederick,  king  of  Prassia,  who 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
war,  >*iewed  the  subject  in  a  diflerent  hght.     If  it  actually  was 
the  intention  of  that  great  commander  to  destroy  the  enemy  Ijjt 
the  fire  of  the  musket,   rather  tlian  to  confound  by  noiae,  and 
to  cover  movements  by  smoke,  he  mistook  the   case,   and  mis- 
calculated the  effect.     The  fire  of  the   Frussian   battalions   was 
close  and  concentrated,  rapid,  and  regular  in  time.     It  is  obvioia 
that  the  close  and  concentrated,  the  rapid  and  regular  fire,  is  not 
com|>atible  with  aim  or  just  direction;  and  it  is  by  just  direc- 
tion alone  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  is  eflectcd.     This 
is  a  remark  of  common  sense,   arising   from   common   observa- 
tion; and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  Ix-st  ^-iew  wliicli 
can  be  attained  of  the  history  of  Frederick's  battles,  that  row- 
ketry-fire  was  chiefly  employed  as  a  decoy;  namely,  in  impose 
on  fears,   or  cover  purposes :    the   actual   success  depended  oo 
skilful  movement,  correct  order  in  movement,  and  united  vigDur 
in  close  attack. 

It  would  be   deemed  presumption   in  a   person   who  doe» 
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not  stand  in  the  military  list  of  thp  army,  to  offer  opinion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  tho  different  systems  of  tactic  wliicli  havo 
been  practised  at  different  times  by  military  nations;  and  the 
writer*  wiatiing  to  avoid  the  im[)utation  of  presumption^  abstains 
from  tfie  question,  except  in  so  far  as  the  common  faculties  of 
common  men  may  see  and  comprehend.  The  Spartan  and  Mace- 
doniim  tactic  was  evidently  a  tactic  of  much  perfection,  both 
in  the  mecham<jal  arrangement  of  the  jiarts,  anil  in  the  pro- 
visions which  cement  social  sympathies;  it  was  consequently  dis- 
tinguished for  success.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  strong, 
in  a  manner  impenetrable,  in  position ;  it  was  not  sufficiently 
active  and  apphcable  to  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  war.  Tho 
iloman  armies  were  marshalled  after  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
with  the  Spartan,  in  the  early  daj-s  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
Romans,  who  were  a  people  of  great  military  sagacity,  though 
Bot  of  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  inventive  genius,  obsened  the 
results  in  war  to  be  precarious  where  the  combat  was  joined 
on  irregular  ground.  Their  sagacity  led  them  to  change,  new 
model,  and  invent ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  their  idea  of  improve- 
ment, the  continued  line  was  cliangctl  into  a  line  with  intervals, 
and  drawn  up  in  three  orders,  namely,  hastati^  princt/H's^  and 
triarU.  The  arms  were  chai^[ed ;  that  is,  from  spear  and  buck- 
ler, to  sword,  shield,  and  dagger.  The  changes  titat  were  thus 
made  in  arms,  armour,  and  arrangement,  produced  a  force,  tho 
best  protected,  the  most  active  in  offence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  condenst^d  and  firm  in  resistance  of  any  form  of 
force  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  brought  together  under  mili- 
tary array.  The  Roman  principle  infers  that  the  iiret  two  ranks, 
the  hastati  and  j/r'mcip*?^  retire  upon  the  trinrii,  when  pressed 
or  overpowered.  Provision  is  made  in  tiic  primary  arrangement 
that  this  may  be  done  without  confusion,  sjjace  being  left  l)e- 
tween  tlie  files,  and  intervals  between  the  division.?,  that  tho 
coward  may  leave  the  field  without  disordering  the  mnka,  and 
the  good  soldier,  who  only  yields  temporarily  to  overwhelming 
force,  may  find  a  place  among  the  frittrii,  to  try  his  strength 
again,  and  avenge  his  honour.  If  the  arrangement  1>e  estimated 
I  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  it  appears  to  |>0S8ee8  great 
advantages.  If  the  triarii  lx»  all  men  of  determined  courage, 
firm  in  their  purposes  under  the  threatening  aspects  of  apfiroadi- 
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ing  danger,  there  are  grounds  to  believe  tlmt  they  will,  ulti- 
mately, turn  the  tide  of  battle  from  tlielr  front.  The  Romaa 
order  of  tacUc  provides  a  new,  a  firm,  and  compact  tine  of 
resistance  at  different  stages  in  retreat,  particularly  at  the  station 
of  the  triar'ii;  and  it  Bt'arcely  can  be  expected  that  the  enemjv 
who  may  be  supposed  to  advance  irregularly  in  confidence  of 
victory,  exhausted  by  exertion,  and  probably  spent  by  running, 
sliould  make  impression  on  troops  who  possess  courage,  whoee 
vigour  is  unimpaired,  and  \^'ho  are  placed  by  their  coainuuukr 
in  a  good  military  |)03ition.  Men  acquire  courage  in  going  on; 
they  lose  it  in  giving  way.  This  is  a  known  fact ;  but  it  w  a 
fact  eqiially  known,  tliat  active  resistance,  arising  unexpectedly 
to  the  tide  of  success,  acts  by  surprise,  aod  often  strikes  panic 
into  those  who  advance  in  confidence  of  victory.  In  spite  of 
all  the  drilling  of  the  tactician,  human  nature  is  human  nature 
still.  Man  remains  susceptible  of  impresc^ion ;  and  unexpectul 
things  seldom  tail  to  surprise  and  to  disconcert.  In  tliis  manner 
the  advance  of  the  iriarii  from  position,  rushing  furiously  at 
the  advancing  enemy,  who  does  not  perhaps  calculate  on  resist- 
ance, rarely  fails  to  be  decisive:  the  proofs  in*kistury  that  it 
is  80  are  without  number.  The  lloman  tactic  formed  the  or^ 
of  battle  in  suck  maimer  that  the  kist  stake  rested  on  tiie 
triarii  as  fighting  in  position;  yet,  in  more  common  practiw, 
the  triarii  advanced  to  support  the  /TfVic/^cv.  Tlie  preferenoe 
of  the  one  mode  over  the  other  depends  on  the  diameter  of 
tlie  troops.  If  the  triarii  be  all  vetei-au  of  tried  courage,  ins^i- 
sible  to  the  tluratening  aspect  of  an  advancing  enemy,  the  object 
is  surer,  and  the  issue  more  decisive,  if  they  keep  their  posi- 
tion, or  only  advance  from  it  with  joint  impetus,  wlien  they 
are  near  the  point  of  being  touched  by  the  advancing  foe.  U 
the  courage  be  doubtful,  it  is  mure  eligible,  as  exposing  to 
to  risk,  to  support  the  priucipes  ratlicr  than  to  allow  them  to 
retire. 

The  outline  of  military  tactic  is  supposed  to  be  laid  oo  a 
basis  of  mathematical  science;  the  modes  arc  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  subject  and  scene.  From  tlw  time 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  time  of  Frederick,  tho  great  object 
of  the  campaign  seemed  to  consist  in  trials  of  skill  in  stnU^'c 
movement,  with   a  view   to  obtain  advantages  from  positioa* 
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The  success  of  Frederick's  battles  and  campaigns  depended 
on  tl»e  just  order  of  tactic.  ]3y  means  of  tactic  his  force 
moved  correctly  to  its  object,  and  acted  with  united  impulse  on 
vulnerable  points.  The  American  revolutionary  war  opened  the 
view  to  another  moditication  of  military  disposition,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  the  enemy  and  the  scene  of  the 
action.  The  American  peasant  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  tlie  mtiskct,  as  an  instrument  of  destruction,  than  the 
best  disciplined  soldier  in  Europe ;  and  as  man  usually  has  cou- 
rage imder  the  protection  of  the  anu  in  tlie  use  of  whicli  he 
excels,  the  American  supported  front-fire»  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, with  firmness  and  resolution.  lie  recoiled  at  the  approach 
of  the  bayonet;  aod,  as  his  courage  did  not  urge  him  to  close 
attack,  the  Hritish  epcn  order,  which  was  sufficient  for  the 
resistance  of  the  American  close  order,  presented  a  less  com- 
pact object  for  the  destructive  elfect  of  fire-arms,  and  was  there- 
fore adopted  on  justifiable,  even  on  judicious,  grounds.  The 
American  value  consisted  in  tlie  fire  of  the  musket ;  the  British 
in  charge  with  the  bayonet;  hence  activity,  impetuosity,  with 
the  terror  arising  from  the  appearance  of  bristhng  points  of 
cold  iron,  wore  the  chief  causes  of  British  success  in  the  Ame- 
rican campaigns. 

5th.  The  nature  of  military  service,  considered  abstractedly 
in  itself,  acts  with  power  on  tJie  mihtarj-  condition;  and  as 
the  mode  of  service  may  stimulate  energies  and  improve  diaracter, 
so  it  may  undurmine  good  habits,  corrupt  moral  discipline,  gene- 
rate disorder,  and  accelerate  destruction.  The  Spartans,  who 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  military  nations,  do  not 
appear  to  have  benefitted,  either  as  soldiers  or  citizens,  by  the 
practice  of  foreign  war.  Devotion  to  the  Spartan  institution  was 
strong  at  Sparta:  it  was  distracted  in  foreign  countries  by  a 
variety  of  contingent  incentives  to  deviation,  and  it  was  corrupted, 
among  other  causes,  by  the  spoils  of  the  rich.  The  Athenians 
differed  from  the  Spartans.  They  were  more  susceptible  of 
transient  impression,  and  more  varied  in  character.  As  soldiers 
tliey  were  coiuageous  in  their  native  soil ;  they  were  active  and 
enej^tic  in  the  soil  of  the  enemy.  Their  object  was  atrquisition 
of  territory  and  spoTl ;  but  they  knew  to  cover  their  real  object 
with  art,  and  while  they  extended  their  sphere,  and  consolidated 
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by  policy,  they  often  imposed  on  credulity,  bo  as 
cffvdit  fur  eneouutcring  dangers  for  the  sake  of  doing 
jjBvd  to  ntnkind.    Tlic  virtue  of  the  Spartan  lay  in  comtenoy 
Midi  inuBtss;  t)iat  of  tlic  Athenian  in  promptitude  and  energy; 
WmIw  M  ft  people  ooDsiitutionally  susceptible  and  readily  adipt- 
ii^  ibtelf  to  cireuDuUnees,  the  Athenian,  who  improved  iu  forei^ 
W.  fiutkiihiiy  Meetted  in  expedkionkry  enterprize.    The  llonuo 
Iroupt  bftd  wmA  tmem^hatn  to  the  6{)artan  in  the  early  days  of 
the  reyubSe.   TV*  aoUiots  were  modest,  bntTe,  hardy,  and  fruj^, 
diivotod  to  tli*  koaov  ol  Ike  Booan  mmt^  proud  of  the  di»> 
thptiw  wWeh  ftttoched  to  s  Boaua  dtben,  scrupulous  in  iaith, 
Md flNi*  WtoM  af  iniiwifhing  oq  tbe  acrednees  of  an  oath  than 
«(  WtpMM^  ifc  to  dMliiM<Mia     TUs mM  the  Romnn  character 
Ik  IIw  hettar  4ns  of  BonM,  and  it  eoalaned  to  be  the  chancter 
vMbkl  ll»  Mcood  Panic  war.     During  tkat  war,  and  particularl)- 
•Ihw  CWtbaga  was  humbled  and  no  knger  a  rivaU  tbe   Roman 
Mtnl  dyiwiitfdT  and  tlie   military  cfaaacter  experienced  a 
gbMkga— 4n  the  author^s  opinion,  irom  ckaage  in  the  nature  of 
tlie  military  service.     The  Ilonian  anns  wvre.  from  this  period, 
priucipally  directed  af^inut  tyrannic  d^iapote,^  or  against  barbonAn 
tribes.    The  troops  of  the  former  were  memnaiy  and  efTeniinate: 
the  latter  were  courageous,  hut  they  were  mde  m  manner,  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  arts,  and  limited  in  their  views  of  war  and 
general  policy.     AgainHt  Huch  the  lloinans  were  for  the  most  joit 
aucoesBful ;  hut  their  success  depended  more  apon  the  genins  and 
akill  of  the  jjreneral  than  the  national  spirit  axtd  animation  of  the 
soldier.    Tactical  arrangement  and  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  arms  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection  unda* 
Manus,  Sylla,  Ciesar.  and  some  other  arobitioos  chie& ;  but  tha 
perfection  alluded  to  was  an  artificial  and  mechanical  pcrfectioB, 
inaAmuch  as  the  soldier  was  the  pamive  instrument  of  the  general; 
or,  if  more  than  passive,  he  was  stimulated  to  ejcertion  by  the 
inflamed   and  partial   Bpirit   of  faction,  or  by  avidity  for  epoiL 
Borne  degenerated  from  a  virtuous  to  a  factious  republic ;  ani, 
by  an  easy  and  common  transition,  from  a  factious  republic  to  ao 
imfiorial  desjwtism  and  an  extreme  of  human  debasement.    Tho 
extension  of  the  empire,  whicli  in  those  da)'8  was  coosida^  u 
vast,  occa-sioned  a  division  of  the  niiHtnry  force  into  numerv» 
and  distant  garrisons;  and  as  garrisons  arc  stationarv,  ud  aa 
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the  spirit  of  war  cannot  remain  pfationarj'.  it  npcossarily  took 
the  course  of  relrt^rado.  The  Rr)man  sdMiers  were  mercenary, 
and  mostly  foreign.  They  were  comparatively  idle  in  tlie  garrisoiiB 
of  subdued  provinces.  From  idle  they  became  dissi|atcd,  from 
dissii>atcd,  licentious,  and  even  mutinous :  they  latterly  u»ur])ed 
po»*er,  and  disposed  of  the  soyereignty  according  to  caprice. 
The  Romans,  who,  from  a  l>and  of  robbers,  rose  to  be  sovereijajn 
among  nations  througli  the  iiifluonce  of  riiligion,  \&vis,  and  militaiy 
virtues,  sunk,  through  corruption  and  neglect  of  institutions,  to 
the  lowest  point  of  degradation  in  the  scale  of  human  beings. 
The  whole  of  the  events  of  their  long  liistory  are  clear  and 
explicit  lessons  to  posterity.  They  are  instructive;  but  living 
nations  rarely  take  instruction  from  the  history  of  the  dead. 

From  tiic  fall  of  the  Uoman  empire,  until  the  discover)*  of 
gunpowder  and  the  introduction  of  fire-anus  among  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  there  was  much  slaughter  and  carnage 
in  hostile  encounters,  but  little  mihtary  skill,  aecordiug  to  the 
ideas  of  ancient  or  modern  warriors.  The  Ijarhanans  who  inun- 
dated Kurope  and  dispossessed  the  Romans  of  their  sovereignty, 
divided  the  soil  acconJing  to  their  own  views ;  namely,  according 
to  a  tenure  of  feudal  senice.  The  great  lords  and  inferior 
cavaliers  were  men  of  courage;  and  many  of  them,  it  may  be 
presumed,  possessed  military  genius.  They  were  often  at  variance 
with  one  another ;  and  when  they  met  in  the  field  of  combat, 
the  inferiors  were  considered  as  a  mass  of  men — to  sby  and 
to  be  slain.  They  were  in  fact  often  slain  as  cattle  in  cold  blood ; 
for,  if  they  Iiad  not  the  means  of  ransoming  tlieir  lives,  they  were 
destroyed  as  not  of  value.  The  picture  of  the  himian  race  was 
disgusting  during  this  period  ;  not  that  the  principle  was  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  but  that  the  act  was  covered  with  a  tiiinner 
veil  of  hypocrisy.  Man,  openly  or  covertly,  ia  in  a  constimt 
state  of  contention  with  his  neighbours  for  sovereignty  and  domi- 
nion :  here  he  acted  without  disguise ;  and,  having  overrun  the 
land,  he  transferred  the  inhabitants  as  pro])crty,  like  the  sheep 
and  cattle  of  a  farm.  Such  things  are  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  imturc.  The  God  of  Nature  made  individual  man 
a  part  in  a  whole,  not  the  slave  of  a  fellow-creature ;  yet,  di- 
fectly  or  indirectly,  tho  practice  of  enslaving  continues  among 
freemen  and   Clxristians   to  the  present  day.     The  passion  of 
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is  stntiiger  than  the  sentiment  of  reason  and 
bul«  fts  the  people  arc  now  more  connected  with  one 
MMitlNr,  ud  have  more  knowledge  of  their  own  power  than  they 
htA  ift  ftwUMr  tunes,  the  purpose  of  a|;rgrandizement  requires  to 
b»  MCOmp&hed  through  management  and  arts  of  deception, 
nther  than  hy  open  force:.  It  still  is  accomplished;  and  the 
ItffiMMit  tinii*  funiishee  proof,  on  a  large  8cale>  that  power  acts 
ctt  Uh«  6aitH<  hose — aoU  hlindl)-,  without  gcoeroaty  and  without 

TW  nfonnatMi  in  nGgkm  and  cfaurdi-^scipliiie,  moved  hy 
tiiilbie  awl  cyan,  aad  BM|Hwrted  by  aovefeign  princes  as  favour- 
nMc  U»  timr  tanpenl  intareato,  gave,  by  opening  a  field  for  the 
WM«ii»  vC  tbn  bnnnn  aind,  a  new  impulse  to  most  of  the 
IvftlMOTft;  aadt  anong  othere,  it  acted  conspicuously  on  the 
VfMl  and  Of  larinnw  of  war.  The  cxril  war,  which  for  many 
\««rs  dehigvd  France  ^nth  hlood,  was  connected  with  ditfereiio^ri 
in  tvli^^us  opinion,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  anim^' 
tioD  which  attach  to  religious  contentioco.  Many  examples  of 
brilliant  military  talent  arose  in  the  course  of  that  long  contest; 
but  the  principle  of  the  military  art  e^qKneooed  no  material 
cluuige.  The  passions  of  the  opposing  parties  were  inflamctl; 
the  rencounters  were  often  fiirions,  and  the  conduct,  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  courage,  was  heroic ;  but  the  mode  n'as,  upon  tlie 
whole,  the  mode  of  harbarous  times.  The  war,  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  tliirty  years'  war,  opened  a  new  \iew  in  the  militaiy 
art,  or  rather  it  tended  to  revive  a  view  of  that  art  as  practised 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  arose  from  necessity^  or  from 
knowledge  acquired  through  oheervation  in  \'aried  experience.  Gos- 
tavufl  Adolphiis,  king  of  Sweden,  was  head  of  the  protcstant  aeso- 
ciation.  He  was  inferior  in  cavalry  and  cavalry  equipment  to  his 
formidable  opponents,  who  consisted  of  the  high  blood  of  Kurope. 
It  is  probable  tliat  from  this  necessity  he  was  led  to  study,  and 
to  ascertain  the  primary  properties  of  man  in  his  simple  state; 
and,  in  doing  tliis,  he  discovered,  secondarily,  that  certain  modes 
of  marslialling  infantry  are  capable  of  rendering  thorn  impreguihb 
to  cavalry ;  in  fact,  superior  to  all  other  forms  of  military  foree. 
The  thirty  yctors'  war,  as  of  long  continuance,  was  also  waged 
on  an  extensive  theatre,  and  frequently  carried  into  countziea 
remote  from  the  native  country  of  the  combatants.    The 
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^ties,  which  arose  in  a  distAnt  and  often  difficult  socik?,  Mharjiencd 
the  faculties;  and  exercise  in  uiaaoeuvrc   produced  luecbanical 
impntvcmcnt   in   conflict,   independently  of  the   principle  which 
animated  all  the  operations  of  the  protestants  in  tlieir  long  pro- 
tracted campaigns.-   The  aoldiers  who  followed  the  standard  of 
Gustavus  considered  tlic  war  as  their  own,  that  is,  a  war  under- 
taken to  establish  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  bigotry  and 
tyranny,   not  undertaken  through  royal  ambition,  or  mercantile 
cupidity  to  round  a  territory,  and  to  transfer  the  herd  of  popu- 
lation OB  an  appenda^  of  the  conquered  soil.    Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  chief.     He  stands  solitary  among  princess,  inosnmch  aa  he 
risked  his  crown  and  exposed  his  person  in  attempting  to  esta- 
bh'sh  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  mind  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal 
equality  among  the  members  of  the  human  race ;  in  other  words, 
oa  tlie  basis  of  the  Clu'istiau  code.     lu  the  protestant  army  every 
part  might  be  supposed  to  parUcipate  in  the  object  of  the  war. 
The  parts  were  adapted  to  their  stations  with  consideration  of 
circumstances :  discipline  was  correct^  and  exactness  and  precision 
in  field-operation  followed  correct  discipline.     The  army,  particu- 
larly the  Swedish  part  of  it,  liad  no  sui)erior,  perhaps  no  equal 
in  moral  conduct.    It  appears  also  to  liavc  Ijcen  mirivalled  in  field- 
movement  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  missile  force ;  properties 
which  long  adliBred  to  it,  and  which  produced  acts  under  Charles 
the  Twelfth  exceeding  credibility.     (iustaMi-s  was  great ;  Oliarlea 
was  a  prodigy ;  but  among  generals  who,  in  modem  times,  liave 
formod  troo{>s  and  carried  them  to  distinction  by  means  of  science 
and  service  in  the  Held,  the  French  general  Turenne  holds  the 
higliest   place.     Common  men,  electrified  by  his  sublime  spirit, 
became   heroes.     They  were  rivetted  to  his  fortune  in  all  their 
toils  and  difficulties  by  the  singular  amiabicness  and  purity  of  liis 
ciiaracter:  tliey  had  no  second  new.     He  was  himself  devoted 
to  his  country' — a  similar  devotion  ingrafted  itself  on  his  followers. 
The  variety  and  activity  of  liis  campaigns  sliarpened  the  faculty  of 
perception,  and  frequent  practice  in  combat  gave  confidence  in  the 
use  of  arms. 

The  king  of  Prussia  is  ordinarily  consideretl  as  the  great 
master  of  raiUtar)'  tactic ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  his  cam- 
paigns were  so  managed  in  the  seven  years'  war,  as  to  bring  forth 
a  high  degree  of  executive  j>erfection  in  the  field.  Few  priuces 
have  gone  to  war  with  leas  u'arrantablc  pretexts  than  Frederick ; 
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bot  few  havo  met  with  so  maiiy  circumBt^nees  to  engage  the 
syinpatliies  of  troops  to  exert   tliemselves  in  his   favour.    The 
Prussian  military  institution  tends  directly  to  debase  the  huinaa 
wind,  even  to  extinguisli  the  faculty  of  thinking;  but,  in  qatfl 
of  all  the  rigour  of  tliat  degrading  diseipUne,  contingencies  btok 
in  the  course  of  service  which  excited  moral  sentiment  in  the 
soldier,  and  wLieh  Bouietimes  brought  out  energies  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  principle  of  the  system  on  which  Frederick  acted. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  aggressor  originally,  and  as  such,  cul- 
pable; but  the  combination  that  was  formed  i^y  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours to  punish,  overwhelm,  and  even  to  extinguinh  him,  raised 
sympathies  in  his  subjects,  which  covered  his  acts  of  injustice 
with  the  veil  of  forgiveness,  which  even  generated  affection  for 
his  person  and  attachment  to  liis  cau.sc,  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected.     The  address  with  which  be  contrived  to  carry 
his  troops  fi-om  one  successful  Held  to  another,  kept  the  eye  on 
a  forward  point ;  the  almost  constant  practice,  in  marching  and 
countermarching,  inured  the  soldier  to  habits  which  rendered  the 
actual  campaign  an  exercise  of  little  fatigue  comparatively,  while 
confidence   in   the  use  of  amis  gave  more  desire  than  dread 
of  battle.     These   circumstances  were   the   cause   of  teniporary 
success;   the  effect  was  nearly  worn  out  before  the  war  wu 
ended. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion  respecting  the  eflfert 
of  sen'ice  on  the  troops  whicli  compoee  the  Bntisli  army,  Mt>- 
mated  as  a  whole.  The  British  soldier  is  constitutionaUy  good; 
the  character  is  open  and  manly ;  the  physical  power  is  superior, 
and  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  influenced  so  as  to  act  ener- 
getically on  the  subject  before  it ;  but  the  character  of  the  serrkst. 
which  is  for  the  most  part  desultoni',  precludes  systematic  pw*- 
fection  in  arrangement  and  scientific  practice  on  the  grand  Mtk 
of  strateg)-.  There  are  grounds  to  believe  that  military  disa- 
pUne,  and  promptitude  in  movement,  had  attained  to  a  hi(»hi?r 
degree  of  perfection  under  the  command  of  the  duVe  of  Mad- 
borough,  than  it  ha<l  <lone  before,  or  has  since  done,  notwith- 
standing tlie  high  praise  that  has  been  recently  claimed  on  tiat 
head.  The  nation  was  then  warlike,  and  it  possessed  a  repuhb'can 
spirit.  The  object  of  the  service  was  a  high  object^the  pnv 
tection  of  Europe  from  the  fangs  of  an  ambitious  prince.  This 
idea,  proclaimed  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  made  the  solfer 
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in  SK>me  degree  a  party  in  the  ease.  General  liberty  was  the 
watchword,  and  that  added  to  the  character  of  the  commander, 
who  possessed  tlie  impenetrability  which  belongs  to  original  genius, 
captivated  the  mind  and  secured  devotion  in  all  difficulties.  Since 
that  period  the  cause.s  of  moat  of  British  wars  have  been  subordi- 
nate. Some  of  the  wars  have  even  been  rehictant.,  as  against  the 
national  will.  The  mode  lias  often  been  desultory,  or,  when 
prosecuted  systematically,  it  has  been  so  combined  with  opera- 
tions of  allies,  that  the  British,  perplexed,  as  obscured  and  shackled 
in  the  trammels  of  artificial  tactic,  have  not  always  been  equal 
to  tliemselves.  The  troops  of  no  nation  meet  the  enemy  with  a 
better  countenance  than  the  English,  and  the  troops  of  no  nation 
maintain  the  conflict  with  more  firmness  where  they  engage  on 
equal  terms ;  bat  no  troop  are  less  united  and  less  orderly  when 
circumstances  oblige  tJieir  leaders  to  turn  their  back  to  the  enemy. 
The  instances  in  proof  <»f  tlie  assertion  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  recent.  The  address  of  the  great  commander  to 
officers  commanding  regiments,  in  the  retreat  from  Burgos  in 
1812,  must  be  regarded  as  a  calumny  of  the  BriUsh  army,  or 
it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  British  army  had  not  then,  and 
has  not  yet,  porlmps,  attained  a  condition  which  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  disciplined. 

The  pursuit  of  great  and  systematic,  or  of  partizan  and  desul- 
tory warfare^  impresses  the  mind  and  forms  the  character  of  the 
f  «>Idier  dtflcrently.  In  the  first,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  inferior 
officer,  ceast»fl  to  exerciw^  tliouglit  or  piny  of  mind.  lie  obex's  a 
signal  as  a  part  of  a  machine,  and  i>orfomis  all  his  acts  in  routine 
by  word  of  command,  without  permitting  himself  to  look  at  the 
cause,  or  to  judge  of  the  reason  of  what  he  does.  In  the  latter, 
the  object,  though  pnsentcd  thniugh  the  commanding  officer, 
makes  its  own  immediate  impression  on  the  soldier,  excites  liis 
act,  and  animates  his  effort  lioyond  tlie  meiisure  of  the  act  that 
belongs  to  the  mere  automaton.  The  first  diminishes  the  man 
as  an  individual,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  him,  from  an  independent 
and  self-gnveming  l)eing.  to  a  pubordinato  part  in  an  artificial 
instrument,  limited  and  coerced  in  the  powers  of  action  by  exter- 
nal force.  The  second  exalts  and  improves  the  man,  inn.smuch 
as  it  directs  attention  to  objects  which  elicit  the  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  to  their  utmost  extent,  thereby  allowing  every 
one  to  be  in  some  degree  a  principal. 
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SECTION  n. 

BcjitiKs  the  conditions  now  mentioned,  as  contingentlj  influ- 
encing the  militarj'  character  of  troops,  there  are  othcrB  bid  on 
&  basis  of  science,  and  applied,  under  institutions  of  art,  to  form 
the  recruit  for  the  direct  purposes  of  war,  tliat  deaer\e  notice  in 
this  place.  The  more  promiucnt  of  these  belong  to  the  modes  that 
Are  taken;  Ist,  to  collect  materials  and  to  put  them  together; 
2ndly,  to  Oie  terms  of  engagement,  namely,  limited  or  unlimited 
to  time  or  place;  Srdly,  amount  of  reward  or  salarj-  for  daily 
service ;  4thly,  the  law  under  which  the  soldier  lives,  as  preveo- 
iWe  of  crime,  or  inflictive  of  punislunent  for  crimes  committed; 
and  5thly,  and  lastly,  the  character  of  the  person  who  co<n- 
mands — whether  stimulative  of  good,  or  corruptive  of  what  ia 
good  by  infectious  example. 

lat.  Military  force  may  lie  considered  under  two  points  of 
view :  1st,  national,  intended  only  for  national  defence ;  2ndly. 
foreign  or  mixed,  intended  for  aggression,  or  exterritorial  con- 
quest. It  is  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  Deity  thai  roan 
defend  his  sphere  from  encroachment ;  it  is  intttrdicted  by  the 
same  law  that  he  encroach  on  the  8i)here  of  others.  Natioonl 
armies  for  defensive  war,  and  for  defensive  war  only,  can  scarcclir 
be  said  to  have  an  existence  at  the  present  time  in  any  coantrr 
in  Euro|)e.  If  this  idea  were  in  the  contemplation  of  thoao  »'h» 
recently  formed  govemn»enta  for  the  soutli  |>arts  of  Kurope,  il 
will  not  bo  suffered  to  attain  a  corporeal  oxisteDoe.  Opposed  hf 
the  royal  fraternity,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  tliat  it  ever  manifcrt 
a  practical  act.  The  act  contcmpUted  assumes  justice,  or  red- 
procity  of  action  and  reaction,  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  the 
proceeding ;  the  act  practised,  wliatnvor  may  be  pretended  to  the 
contnu)',  assumes  the  extension  of  dominion  by  bargain  or  force 
as  the  paramount  object  and  incentive  of  political  activity.  Tlii> 
object  is  pursued  with  zeal  and  ardour ;  but,  as  it  implies  a  dirc<i 
violation  of  the  Law  of  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  among  mott* 
it  ceases  to  be  national,  and  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  Mseon^ 
plished  by  a  national  instrument.  Patriotism,  or  national  fcdioft 
belongs  to  defence  of  a  common  country— not  to  the  aggres&aon  of 
the  countrj'  of  others;  consequently  the  military  instrument  which 
is  destined   for  agi^ression  is  the  instrumcDt  of  a  robber  wbi> 
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digniiies  himself  with  the  iianic  of  warrior.  An  army  formed  of 
iiative  subjects,  and  held  in  xmion  by  a  feeUng  of  love  of  country, 
may  be  considered  as  a  nation's  strength  and  sliicld.  An  army 
foiTued  of  the  refuse  of  u;itions,  and  held  togetlier  by  the  bribe 
of  money  or  the  lure  of  spoil,  is  regarded  as  tlic  strength  of 
monarchs ;  it  is  the  death  of  nations. 

Armies  are  or  may  I>e  formed  on  two  bases,  namely,  patriotic 
or  mercenary ;  and  as  the  bases  are  opposite  to  each  other — the 
one  calculated  to  make  a  nation  one  and  iuipregtiablc,  the  other 
ealeulated  to  make  an  individual  of  the  nation  great  and  formid- 
able— it  is  not  easy  to  combine  so  as  to  assure  defence  of  tlie 
nation  and  control  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
military  furce  is  committed.  The  greater  number  of  sovereigns, 
to  whom  ])ower  has  been  given  for  national  purjHJses,  desire  to 
maintain  the  power  with  which  they  have  been  conditionally  in- 
trusted by  force  of  arms;  and,  in  that  view,  they  fence  themselves 
with  armies  of  foreigners^  or  corrupted  natives,  who,  becoming 
slaves  of  an  individual,  are  alien  to  the  countr)'  to  which  they 
belong,  or  in  which  they  live.  The  introduction  of  foreigners  into 
a  80vereign''8  guard  impeaches  the  fidelity  of  native  subjects,  in- 
sults their  military  value,  and  betrays  a  purpose  of  ofTeuce  against 
the  italioii  itself.  The  act  is  covered  by  pretexts;  but,  covered 
AS  it  may  be,  it  indicates  a  desire  to  rule  by  the  sword :  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  distiuet  step  to  dGS[K)tism.  The  desire  of  arbitrary  rule 
attaches  to  all  persons  perhaps  who  have  attained  to  sovereign 
power,  in  wliatover  manner  they  may  have  attained  it;  and.  in 
order  to  assure  it,  they  desire  to  jwissess  the  command  of  a  military 
force  which  has  little  connexion  with  the  nation,  but  which  fixes 
its  regards  exclusively  on  the  [KTson  who  has  the  power  of  giving 
bread  and  bestowing  rank.  Tbia  fLirliiig  is  natural  to  man,  even 
to  those  who  possess,  acconling  to  compact,  no  more  than  a  limited 
power  delegated  by  national  represtmtatives  for  national  purposes. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  sovereignty*  whether  hcreditar)'  or  elective, 
to  pkco  itself  before  the  nation  of  which  it  is  only  the  function- 
ary; and  it  may  thus  be  suppose*!  that  it  would  consider  it.<ielf 
to  be  impeded  in  its  course,  if  the  military  force  of  wliich  it  lias 
the  dispo^  were  wholly  native ;  for  in  such  case  the  national 
sentiment  might  Ijc  suppoHcd  to  prevail  over  the  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  the  functionary-,  who  is  in  reality  only  one  of 
tlie  nation.     In  order  therefore  to  damp  or  extinguish  national 
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sentiment  and  local  attachments,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  of  the  military  department,  eveu  iu  Great  Britain,  to  mix 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  eo  as  to  sink  national  prcjudiccB. 
and  anial^mate  the  whole  into  a  common  mass,  prepared  to  turn 
its  eye  to  the  mihtary  leader — not  to  the  nation  to  which  it  be- 
longs. An  army  so  fonned  is  6t  only  for  ofienfiive  war;  and  as 
almost  all  the  wars  of  Great  Hritain  are  oflensive,  that  is,  wars 
for  conquest,  or  for  maintaining  conquest,  the  inconveniences  of 
it  are  not  so  distinctly  felt  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  might  seem 
to  imply.  The  plan  now  adopted  forma  au  army;  but  not  an 
army  of  all  the  excellence  of  which  the  materials  are  capable; 
for,  though  it  be  not  denied  that  iJritish  arms  have  been  aucceesful 
iu  the  Held,  it  miLst  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  the  most 
brilliant  acts  and  greatest  victories  of  tlie  army  are  found  in  con- 
ditions where  the  national  honour  stands  on  its  own  ground  inde- 
pendently, or  ratlier  stands  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  arrange- 
menta  intended  to  improve  its  condition.  The  examples  in  proof 
are  numerous. 

2nd,  Men  engage  for  nulitar)'  ser\'ice  in  the  prt^sent  times  for 
a  limited  term  of  yoars,  or  for  the  continuance  of  life.  The  fifst 
may,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  national  soldiera.  They 
preserve  the  right  of  resuming,  at  a  given  time,  their  place  udoo^ 
their  fellow- citizens,  and  thus  retain  some  {Kirtion  of  the  persoail 
liberty  which  belongs  to  man.  The  second  are  the  soldiers  off 
sovereign.  They  forego  their  national  Ulxjrty,  and,  for  a  bribe  of 
money,  place  themselves  unresen'edly  at  the  disposal  of  an  in- 
dindual,  whether  to  act  for  or  agaiust  the  nation  to  which  tliey 
actually  belong.  The  British  people  pretend  to  be  the  only,  or 
almost  the  only,  {)eople  in  Europe  who  have  ideas  of  constitutions! 
liberty,  and  who  know  the  value  of  possessing  it.  If  the  aasmni^ 
tion  be  admitted,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  added  tliat^  if  the; 
be  actually  free  to  dUpose  of  themselves,  no  people  in  Europe 
give  up  the  power  of  doing  so  for  a  bribe  of  money  with  so  muck 
readiness  as  the  peasant  or  artisan  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
peasant  of  other  countries,  even  the  vassal -jwa^ant  of  (termany. 
stipulates  a  term  of  years  for  carrying  arms ;  the  Briton,  even  now 
when  there  is  an  option  of  choice  between  Umitc<l  and  unlimited 
aer\'ice,  commonly  ac<*udes  to  the  latter  condition  for  a  few  pound* 
of  extra  bounty:  he  thus  pUices  himself  for  life  at  the  disposal  rf 
the  military  dei>artment  for  pur()oses  of  which  he  is  not  permitted 


to  form  an  opinion.  The  soldier  of  limited  senice  may  still  bo 
allowed  to  call  Iiimaelf  a  citizen.  The  soldier,  whose  service  b 
unlimited  in  time  and  place,  is  a  military  servant  as  long  as  he 
is  fierviceable  ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  no  option  of  chuice  in  the 
kind  of  the  senice  which  he  is  to  perform. 

Military  sen'ice,  limited  or  unlimited  to  time  or  place,  bears  a 
diiferent  character,  and  has  a  different  value,  according  to  differ- 
ing conditions  in  different  states  or  kingdoms.  In  states  sur- 
rounded by  other  states  which  arc  hostile  or  suspected  of  hostility, 
limited  service,  as  serving  to  fill  the  countrj'  with  men  instructed 
in  tlie  use  of  arms,  is,  in  everj-  point  of  view,  a  desirable  con- 
dition as  a  secm-ity  against  invasion.  lu  this  case,  everv-  native 
inhabitant  is  to  l)e  considered  as  a  soldier,  and,  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances stated,  he  is  a  soldier  trained  and  ready  for  defensive 
war  at  all  times.  In  a  country  such  as  Great  Briton,  the 
approach  to  tlio  sliorea  of  which  will  be  difficult,  if  not  imi>rac- 
ticablu,  while  the  navy  maintains  supcriurity  at  sea,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  guarded  interiorly  by  a  national  and  constitutional 
militia,  the  schcaie  of  limited  service,  with  a  view  to  fill  the  country 
with  men  wlio  liave  been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  is  compam- 
tively  little  necessary  as  a  measure  of  security ;  and  if  not  necea- 
sar)'  on  that  account,  the  adoption  of  it  is  inconvenient  on  others, 
particularly  on  account  of  service  in  foreign  [iarts— a  service 
which  much  encumbers  the  British  mihtar^-  machinery.  On  this 
ground,  perhaps,  a  stipulation  to  the  limit  of  senice  was  not 
conceded  to  the  British  recruit  until  recent  times;  when,  from 
urgent  necessities,  in  want  of  voluntary  materials,  the  scheme  of 
temporary  service  was  suggested  as  an  expedient  to  lure  the  re- 
luctant into  the  military  ranks.  It  liad  some  effect,  but  not 
much ;  for,  as  said  before,  the  British  peasant  does  not  calculate 
or  balance  the  difference  of  conditions  with  much  care;  he 
generally  takes  the  greatest  direct  bait.  The  condition  of  limited 
service  did  not  therefore  produce  so  great  accession  to  the 
streugth  of  the  aniiy  as  was  ex|>ected;  and,  while  it  failed  of 
the  end  that  was  contemplated,  it  became  a  cause  of  introducing 
a  condition  into  the  juilitar)'  ranks  which  tends  to  subvert  the 
base  of  mihtary  organization  :  it  thus  did  Imrm.  Limited  service, 
as  already  said,  has  a  tendency  to  augment  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  country,  and  perba]>s  to  improve  economical  and  moral 
babitfi  among  the  people :  unlimited  service,  which  adds  little  to 
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the  defence  of  a  countr}*,   has  a  tendency  to  dissipate  oationftl 
ftjinpathies  and  eornipl  moral  character ;  for,  as  it  separates  the 
soldier  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  alienates  him   from  the 
interests  of  his  couutr)',  and  commits  him  to  the  will  of  a  miUta 
coroinander  as  his  lord  and  master  for  Ufe. 

3rd.  The  quantity  of  /»tiy  and  the  manner  of  applying  it  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  material  effect  on  tlic  moral  conduct,  and 
even  on  the  military  character,  of  soldiers.  It  is  evident  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  pay  of  the  soldier  ought  to  be  adequate  to 
th©  procuring  of  everj'thing  that  is  calculated  to  increase  bodily 
power,  and  to  maintain  it  in  efficiency ;  and,  as  it  is  equally  well 
ascertained  in  experience  that  more  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
piUT>ose  has  injurious  effects  on  health  and  morals,  it  follows  by 
consequence  that  superfluity  ought  to  be  rigorously  proscribed  in 
the  military  system,  if  it  be  intended  tliat  its  course  be  duly 
supported.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  primary  rule  in  military 
organization,  that  the  part:i  of  which  the  military  instrument  is 
comix>scd  be  put  together  acconling  to  a  measure  of  power  and 
capacity,  and  that  every  cause  which  has  a  tendency  to  alter  tfaHH 
condition  of  the  parts  individually,  among  which  may  be  rcckoiN^H 
inequalities  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  same  class,  be  carefiillY 
avoided  as  a  cause  leading  to  individual  counteractions ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  counteractions,  to  the  defeat  of  general  piu^oecft. 
A  regiment,  which  is  an  army  in  miniature,  consists  of  paiti 
bearint;  different  denominations,  as  destined  to  duttos  that  are 
.somewhat  different :  it  has,  for  instance,  light  infantry,  grenadiers, 
and  battalion  of  fuzUiers.  Equality  of  condition  among  the  parts 
which  Ix-ar  one  denomination  and  act  on  on©  military  object,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  surest  bonds  of  united  effect  in  action. 
Grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  as  liable  to  be  differently  empto)^^ 
from  the  subjei-ts  of  the  battalion,  may  pcrliaps  be  allowed  soom 
difference  of  pay  without  producing  a  disorganizing  effect ;  but, 
if  there  be  difference  in  tlie  amount  of  the  pay  of  the  individnab  ^ 
of  ll»e  same  battalion,  whether  by  length  of  service,  or  any  otb^^fl 
cause  which  docs  not  imply  a  difference  of  duty,  there  can  be  B^^ 
hesitation  iu  saying  that  the  distinction  is  made  in  error,  inas- 
much as  a  difference  of  condition  is  arbitrarily  introduced  anwng 
the  parts  of  a  living  and  moving  instrument,  the  value  of  which, 
as  an  efficient  iuatrument,  consists  in  activity  and  miion  of  move- 
ment through  all  its  extent.     The  rule  alluded  to  was  suggosted 
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by  the  minister  at  war,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  some  yeare 
since,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  limited  service  bill,  in 
corps  that  were  stationed  in  foreign  parts.  The  augmented  pay 
was  considered  as  a  bribe  in  dry  money  to  prolong  service.  It 
sometimes  succeeded  in  doing  this ;  but  the  success  was  nut  at- 
taint on  just  grounds,  either  as  respects  the  nation  or  the  soldier. 
Militan,'  pay  is  given  for  service  performed — not  as  a  gratuity;  and 
if  the  senice  be  equally  well  performed  by  a  soldier  of  three  years* 
standing  as  by  one  of  twenty,  there  is  a  |>ali>ahle  incongruity  in 
making  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  hire.  If  there  be  incongniity 
on  this  head  according  to  reason,  there  is  inconvenience  and 
actual  evil  accortling  to  experience  on  another.  It  is  a  trutli 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  e<juaUty  of  condition  among  the 
parts  of  an  instrument  which  acts  for  one  purpose,  is  the  true 
base  of  military  organization ;  and  that,  as  the  distinctions  now 
adverted  to  are  not  cuuuected  >Wth  real  value,  they  are  ill 
judged  distinctions,  and  Iiave  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  disci- 
pline and  final  efficiency  of  armies.  The  pay  of  the  first  tenn  of 
fscn-icc  is  supposed  to  furuish  every  necessar}'  that  the  soldier's 
condition  requires :  if  it  does  not  do  so,  there  is  error  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  economical  sj'stom.  The  extra  pay  of  the 
second  period  gives  superfluity ;  and  as  superfluity  lias  no  place 
in  mflitary  arrangement,  the  extra  or  superiluouH  pay  is  ordinarily 
apphed  to  purposes  which  do  not  improve,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  individual  as  a  soldier. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  tliat  the  soldier  of  the  first 
period  of  service  is  seldom  int^ixicated,  for  he  has  not  the  means 
of  being  so ;  the  soldier  of  the  second  period  may  bo  expected, 
from  the  ap[)lieatioii  of  his  extra  pence,  to  !»  intoxicated  at  least 
once  a  week  ;  the  soldier  of  tlie  third,  twice  or  oftener.  It  is  not 
said  tliat  this  is  always  the  case:  it  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  often 
foiuid  to  Ix?  the  case  where  facts  are  rigorou-sly  investigated. 
There  is  sufficient  experience  in  the  history  of  tlio  British  soldiery 
to  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  the  most  prejudiced,  that  everj'- 
thing  beyond  correct  meafiure  is  injurious,  consequently  that  the 
additions,  whicli  have  been  made  to  the  daily  [t&y  as  gratuities 
for  length  of  service,  are  additions  which  have  been  made  inju- 
diciously, ina-smueh  as  they  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  true 
principle  of  military  organization.     The  British  soldier  is  seldom 
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a  man  of  discretion  in  what  regards  himself.  He  has  a  propen- 
sity naturally,  or  created  artificiaUy  by  tlic  bounty  of  the  state,  to 
fitrong  drink.  Strong  drink,  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit,  intoxi- 
cates its  Hubject;  and  an  intoxication  extiu^i&bea  judgment, 
errors,  and  not  unfroqucntly  offences,  arise  under  intoxication, 
which,  submitted  to  Uie  decisions  of  courts- martial,  are  punished 
with  stripes  and  disgrace;  the  nation's  bounty  thus  boconieft 
the  soldier's  banc.  If  the  interest  of  Uie  soldier  be  seen  in  a 
proper  point  of  view,  no  unneceesary  sui>erfluity  will  be  given 
to  him  for  the  indulgence  of  pernicious  propensities  wtiile  be 
acts  as  a  soldier.  But,  as  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  spent 
tlie  best  of  bis  days  in  a  service  considered  as  just  and  DeoG»- 
sary  in  the  view  of  tlie  nation,  he  may  be  allowed  to  expect 
that  the  nation  take  measures  to  secure  to  him  a  cumfortablt* 
retirement,  when  the  stipulated  term  of  service  expires,  or  where 
he  has  been  preiuaturcly  and  jjennanently  disabled  by  wounds 
or  disease  from  acting  aa  a  «)ldier,  or  from  earning  his  bread 
as  a  labourer.  Chelsea  College  has  been  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion nf  the  destitute  and  disabled  militar}' ;  and,  without  detract- 
ing from  the  praise  which  lias  been  given,  and  which  is  due  U) 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  which  suggested  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  on  this  head,  the  writer  is  hund)ly  of  opiniuo 
that  things  may  he  so  modiHL'<l  an  to  increase  the  good  intended 
to  be  done,  without  adding  to  the  expense  now  incurred  oo 
account  of  doing  what  is  done  at  that  establishment.  Though 
the  soldier  who  volunteers  unlimited  service  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  cannot  Ije  supposed  to  have  a  veiy  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  countr)',  his  county,  or  place  of  birth,  yet  theiv 
arc  perhaps  few  to  whom  the  recollection  of  home  docii  xM 
occur,  with  more  or  less  force,  when  the  blood  of  youth  coob, 
and  disappointments  accumulate.  The  recollection  is  accompA' 
nicd  with  a  desire  to  revisit  the  native  place,  to  associate  with 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  pro\ided  tliere  be  no  intenul 
reproach  or  disgrace  attached  to  character  wiiich  forbids  the 
expectation  of  esteem  from  fellow-citizens.  In  the  Huppowtioii 
that  the  conr]u(*t  of  the  disabled  or  supcnumuatetl  soldier  ia  pufv 
and  irreproachable,  it  is  presuiueil  tliat  it  would  be  more  aooept- 
able  to  liim,  iastead  of  being  discharged  with  on  imnual  poonoOi 
to  be  a  wanderer  in  the  world,  or  to  be  immured  in  Cbefaei 
College  for  food  and  raiment,  were  be  to  bo  received   into  an 
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asylum  in  hi.s  native  countv — not  as  a  pauper,  but  as  b  public 
servant  in  honourable  retirement.  There  is  rea^n  to  l)elieve 
that  a  cottage,  on  a  common  of  the  native  county,  would  bo 
a  more  agreeable  abode  to  most  Chelsea  pensioners  than  the 
college,  in  its  best  order  of  arrangement ;  for  it  is  natural,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  a  sgldier  who  has  been  bom  ia 
a  cottage,  and  who  lias  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  a  tent, 
a  hut,  or  a  wigwam,  can  with  dJthcuUy  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  at  borne  in  a  palace. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  does  not  appear  to  be 
difficult  in  itself;  nor  d<K>s  it  appear  to  the  writer  that  it  would 
imply  expense  beyond  what  ia  now  voted  for  Obelaea  College 
and  the  {»en.sion-list.  The  plan  is  simply  this  ;  immety,  that  a 
dep<'»t  be  formed  in  every  county  in  ICngland,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, for  the  reception  of  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers, 
natives  of  the  respective  counties  of  the  united  kingdoms;  that 
each  person  have  a  separate  house,  consisting  of  kitclien  and 
bed-room,  or  a  kitchen  and  two  bed-rooms,  according  to  cir- 
cumstancef} ;  a  garden  for  each,  amounting  to  the  sixth  part  of 
an  acre;  and  pasture  for  a  milch-cow  for  cverj'  six  persons.  If 
it  be  thought  to  be  too  great  bounty  to  make  this  allowance 
extra  of  the  pension,  let  the  rent  of  the  house  and  land  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  annual  payment  in  money. 
If  this  bo  done,  no  great  expense  will  be  incurred,  and  the 
soldier  will,  it  is  presumefl,  still  l>e  the  gainer,  for  he  will  be 
less  dependent  than  ho  now  is.  If  the  proposition  now  made 
sliould  obtain  notice,  it  may  he  sup}»ose<I  that  a  good  locality 
wiU  be  chosen  for  the  depot,  that  the  houses  will  be  constructed 
in  the  best  form  of  cf)ttage  constniction,  that  the  superintend- 
coce  of  the  depot  will  he  placed  under  superannuated  military 
officers,  and  that  the  whole  establishment  will  be  placed  under 
the  (lirection  <if  the  governors  of  Chelsea  College. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  would  not,  as  already  said, 
be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  There  are  crown  or  conmion  lands 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  might  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  prejiared  for  culture  at  small  ex- 
pease.  The  number  of  men  who  have  served  tn-cnty-one  ^'ears 
in  foreign  parts,  and  who,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  claim  a 
settlement,  would  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  numerous.     The  number 
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of  those  disabled  by  wounds  and  impaired  health  are  at 
imfieat  conaaderable ;  but  of  the  disabled,  few  are  so  totally 
dnabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  cultivating,  by  tlioir  own  labour, 
the  land  that  is  allotted  to  them  for  their  portion,  namdy, 
garden  and  potatoe-field.  The  emplo\'nient  of  cidtivating  would 
serve  to  take  off  the  eanui  which  attaches  to  idleness;  tho 
exercise  would  contribute  to  the  prcscr\ation  of  health ;  and,  as 
the  disbanded  soldier  would  then  liave  a  home,  and  something 
like  a  national  reu'ard  in  his  cottage  and  garden,  he  would  be 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  person  who  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country;  and.  rendered  independent  as  an  ackoow- 
ledgment  of  his  service,  he  would  be  esteemed  an  honourable  citizen 
— not  an  outcast,  supjwrted  by  gratiutous  bounty,  as  the  money- 
pensioner  and  the  Chelsea  pensioner  hold  themselves  to  l>e. 

4th.  A  consideration  of  the  political  measures  by  which  the 
crimes  and  offences  of  the  military  body  have  a  chance  of  being 
diminished,  a  liew  of  the  constitution  of  the  code  of  laws  by 
which  their  offence  are  to  be  tried  and  judge<l,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  modes  and  dojp\>es  nf  piminhment  inflicted  on  offenders, 
constitute  essential  points  of  investigation  in  a  philotjophical  \-iew 
of  a  military  system.  The  subject  is  important.  The  proper 
exposition  of  it  requires  detail — more  detail  tlian  the  writer  can 
^ve  to  it;  and,  as  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  tilings  than  lie 
pretends  to  possess,  he  touches  it  liglitly,  adverting  simply  to  the 
general  basis  on  which  the  enquiry  may  be  supposed  to  be  Liid. 

Ist.  The  people  of  Cireat  Britmn,  (wirticularly  those  of  the 
soutli  part  of  the  kingdom,  claim  the  pri\ilege  of  disposing  of 
themselves  according  to  their  will ;  and,  as  self-important  from 
the  possession  of  that  privilege,  they  yield  to  the  propensities  of 
the  will,  and  not  unfrequently  violate  the  rules  of  discipline,  in 
civil  as  well  as  mJUtar^'  life,  in  a  manner  that  requires,  at  least 
that  meets  with,  severe  chastisement.  It  thus  happens  that  lltf 
catalogue  of  offenccR  is  comparatively  great  among  tlic  civil  [lart 
of  the  community  of  Kngland,  and  particularly  conspicuous  amon^ 
the  military,  as  brought  into  a  comparison  with  that  of  moat 
Kuropean  nations.  Tlic  <:ivil  inhabitant,  as  claiming  indeffondencc; 
does  not  readily  submit  to  regulations  of  preventive  police;  and 
the  militar)',  as  put  in  possession  of  arms  before  the  raoml  educa- 
tion is  sutiicicntly  perfected,  runs  headlong  iuto  error,  and  incuA 
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the  penalties  of  tlie  military  taw,  without  knowledge  or  withuut 
reflection.  The  subjects  of  most  of  the  European  states,  as 
vassals  of  a  superior  who  is  absolute  in  power,  and  often  arbi' 
irar^  in  his  ordonnances,  grow  up  under  restraint^  and  abstain 
from  excess  through  thvad  of  punislmient.  They  have  not,  when 
they  enter  the  miUtar}-  ranks,  tu  adopt  a  new  rule  of  hfe;  their 
course  is,  aa  it  might  be  expected  to  be,  equal,  uniform,  and 
steady.  The  English,  bom  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  their 
own  n)asters,  act  much  under  the  inHuence  of  tlieir  own  will ; 
and  so  acting,  they  transgress  the  regulations  of  military  law, 
carelessly  and  capriciously,  oftener  than  \^-ilful1y  and  deliberately. 
The  reguLitions  of  the  array  are  arbitrarj-  regulations,  in  so  far 
as  respects  the  common  peasant  of  England ;  and  as  the  pea- 
sant rarely  knows  them  until  he  lias  attained  to  man  s  estate, 
his  habits  are  formed,  and  tJie  restraint  imposed  on  him  is  only 
a  feeble  restraint.  He  errs  in  forgctfulness,  even  sometimes  in 
ignorance,  of  the  law  under  which  he  is  supposed  to  live  and 
act.  If  punished  for  errors  committed  in  ignorance^  it  does 
not  apficar  to  the  writer  tliat  he  is  punished  justly.  It  is  harsli, 
though  it  may  not  strictly  speaking  be  unjust,  to  punish  a  soldier 
for  forgctfulness;  it  Ls  unjust  and  barbarous  to  punish  him  for 
ignorance.  On  tliis  ground,  the  writer  ventures  to  say  that 
officers  who  take  puns  to  drill  recruits  in  all  forms  of  manual 
and  tactic,  but  who  neglect  to  instruct,  so  as  to  make  them 
underetand  the  meaning  and  puri>ose  of  the  articles  of  war,  fail 
in  their  duty,  and,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  become  reapon- 
flible  for  all  the  errors  and  punishments  which  are  incurred  by 
recruits  who  err  in  want  of  the  information  which  they  ought 
to  possess.  This  is  reasonable  in  common  men*s  common  sense ; 
and  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  thence  arismg,  it  is 
suggested  that  officers  of  companies  l>c  directed  to  instruct  the 
recruit  in  knowledge  of  the  rules  by  which  he  is  to  square  his 
conduct;  and,  moreover,  that  the  officer  in  command  know 
correctly  that  he  thoroughly  comprehends  them.  The  measure 
proposed  could  not  fail  of  assuring  to  every  soldier  such  acquaint- 
ance with  militar}'  law  ns  would  ho  sufficient  to  pre-scrve  him 
from  oHending  in  ignorance,  and  thereby  incurring  pmiishment 
without  in  reality  deser%'ing  it.  But,  useful  as  it  might  bo  that 
the  officers  of  companies  were  held  responsible  for  the  soldfer's 
acquaintance  with  tlie  articles  of  war,   with  as  much  rigour  as 
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he  JH  for  the  condition  of  liis  arms  and  neoeeearies,  the  acqu 
Alice  alluded  to,  a-s  in  sonic  manner  attained  through  conif) 
would  only  be  an  acquaintance  of  secondary  effect. 

It  is  admitted  that  miUtary  dificipliiie  out^ht  to  be  np 
in  its  execution ;  but  it  is  important  that  it  liave  an  activ 
principle ;  that  is,  that  it  move  to  what  is  good  under  a  senti- 
ment of  moral  duty,  ratlier  than  bo  deterred  from  what  is  bad 
by  fear  of  punishment  for  delinquency.  This,  it  may  be  coa- 
chded,  was  the  idea  of  government  when  chaplains  wero  ap- 
|>oiuted  to  regiments,  intended,  it  is  presumed,  to  he  present 
in  the  field  and  quarters,  as  instructors  in  moral  duties,  and 
superintendents  of  moral  conduct.  The  office  of  regimental 
chaplain  ha^  been  annulled  in  the  British  semce.  U  existed 
when  the  writer  was  first  acquainted  with  the  army;  but 
had  ceased  to  be  useful  before  that  time.  No  one  will  de 
that  it  is  better  that  there  tie  no  chaplain,  tJian  that  there 
one  of  an  inferior  character.  This  was  probably  seen,  luid. 
consequence  of  the  discoveiy,  garrison  or  brigade  chaplains  we 
appointed  to  burj-  the  dead,  preach  an  occasional  sermon, 
thus  to  execute  the  ostensible,  not  the  most  important,  duty 
a  chaplain.  The  change  might  ])crhap8  be  oooaidcrod  as  an  ia 
provcinent  at  the  time;  for  the  eluiplaincy  of  a  regiment 
degenerated  into  a  sinecure.  It  was  bestowed  by  the  faToar  < 
colonels,  and  the  duty  was  done  by  sulistitute-,  at  a  email  salanr. 
or  it  was  not  done  at  all.  If  done  by  substitute,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  well  done;  for  the  duty  of  a  chapU 
as  an  in.structor  and  superintenilent  of  morals,  is  in  itself  an  i 
ginal  duty — an  office  of  the  heart,  which  cannot  be  deputed, 
less  bargained  for  as  a  job  of  common  work.  A  man  may 
hired  to  read  service  over  the  dead — he  cannot  be  hired  to 
virtue  to  the  living.  There  are  few  soldiers  of  the  present  da? 
who  are  irrecoverably  profligate.  Many  err;  but  they  err  i« 
weakness,  or  in  want  of  an  enlightened  director  to  point  t» 
what  is  right :  if  they  retain  sensibility,  they  are  not  irrecbim- 
able.  Tliis  may  l>e  assumed  as  a  fact ;  and  if  true,  there  is  oo 
room  to  l>elieve  that  a  cJiaplain  of  a  devout  cluuracter,  who  it 
at  ttic  same  time  zealous  and  6rm  in  courage  to  do  his  do 
under  the  ridimlo  and  irony  of  the  unthinking,  would  not 
to  "influence,  by  his  words  and  by  his  example,  tlic  moral 
duct  of  the  generality  of  soldiers;  and  this  to  such  extent  (hit 
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th©  militan*  penal  code  would  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  The 
office  of  ro^montal  chaplain  appears  to  tlie  writer  to  be  in  itself 
a  rery  important  cme;  but  it  is  one  of  very  difficult  execution. 
The  military  power  is  everywhere  jealoiw  of  encroachment ;  and 
it  is  more  Uian  Rurmise  that  the  interference  of  the  chaplain 
with  the  moral  conduct  of  the  soldier  would  rarely  be  approved, 
or  even  permitted  to  pass  without  censure  or  reprimand.  Every 
act  in  the  army  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  a  militarj*  chief; 
but  the  order  of  the  military  chief  cannot  bring  love  and  reli- 
gion from  the  hear(  of  the  cliaplain  to  the  h^ipble  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  (.^v.-     '••.v    •        r--^w."^--^J  L  ...        -   /,m 

2nd.  The  military  law  of  the  anny,  as  framed  on  a  base  of 
arbitrary  will,  and  executed  arbitrarily,  is  totally  at  variant'c  with 
the  law  of  England.  The  Kngliah  crituiual  law  assumes  a  base 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  bumble  as  well  as  the 
high  is  to  l)e  judged  by  his  peers.  Of  this  privilege  the  soldier 
is  deprived  when  be  appeai-s  as  a  culprit  before  a  regimental 
court-martial.  He  cannot  in  such  case  be  supposed  to  liave  con- 
fidence within  himself  that  he  is  to  be  fairly  judged.  The  jury 
and  judges,  as  men  of  a  higli  class,  have  not,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  sympathy  which  Ijelongs  to  the  equal  condition  ;  and,  as  men 
formed  like  other  men,  they  are  not  suppo.sed  to  be  exempt 
from  prepossession  and  prejudice ;  consequently  their  decisions 
are  liable  to  be  biassed,  particularly  where  the  question  lies 
between  one  of  their  own  order  and  one  of  the  humblest  rank. 
It  is  desirable,  and  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  imattainable  with 
security  to  military'  discipline,  tliat  the  soldier  be  tried  and  judged 
by  a  law  similar  to  that  by  which  other  subjects  of  the  realm 
are  tried  and  judged.  Tf  he  have  this  privilege,  he  may  bo 
allowed  to  consider  himself  as  a  national  soldier,  or  national  func- 
tionar}' — not  the  sen'ile  instrument  of  an  individual  who  acta 
according  to  his  own  will.  According  to  the  letter  of  militar}' 
law,  the  commissioned  officer  is  jury  and  judge  in  the  soldier^s 
caae.  The  life  and  honour  of  a  soldier  are  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  what  cannot  be  called  other  than  an  arbitrary  court ; 
as  llie  inendwrs  of  the  court  are  bound  together  by  official 
oexion,  they  may  be  supposed,  at  least  they  will  bo  thought, 
I  be  in  combination  against  the  offender,  if  the  charge  be  laid  by 
one  bearing  a  commission.  There  can  be  no  conHdence,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  things,  tliat  the  decisions  of  a  court  of 
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Law  vn\i  ha  just  dectdiond  where  the  jury  and  culprit  are  not  of 
equal  condition.  On  this  ground,  the  soldier  may  be  allov'ed 
to  think  douhtfull}'  of  the  issue  of  his  trial,  where  his  accuser 
and  his  judge  arc  of  tlie  same  class  of  people,  and  of  a  class 
moreover  which  is  different  from  his  own,  and  wliich  is  disposed, 
by  its  constitution,  to  act  arhitrarily,  that  is,  to  dispense  favour, 
or  exercise  severity,  as  a  biasseil  judgment  luay  direct.  This 
IS  a  contingence  of  evil  that  uught  to  be  guarded  against ;  and. 
with  hopes  of  obviating  the  chances  of  its  occurrence*  the  writer 
ventures  to  submit,  though  with  tlie  almost  certAinty  of  giving 
offence,  that  soldiers  should  be  jury  in  all  cases  which  concern  the 
soldier;  the  jury  being  so  coiustituted  tliat  men  of  years  and  di»- 
crction  only  be  admitted  to  that  office,  and  men  moreover  wiw 
have  never  been  in  a  guard-hoiise.  The  essentials  of  the  Uw 
of  liberty  would  be  preserved  by  this  means,  and  the  chances  of 
insuliordination  in  the  hiferior  class  would  at  the  same  time  be 
effuctually  precluded.  An  tilings  now  are,  the  mJUtary  law  is 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  party  to  which  it  particularly 
applies.  It  is  executed  without  the  party  having  a  voice  in  iti 
proceedings ;  and,  a.s  such,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  edict 
of  power,  and  sometimes  perhaps  as  an  edict  issued  under  pre- 
judici!.  No  valid  argument  cau,  it  is  presumed,  be  shewn  why 
the  common  soldier  of  England  sliould  not  have  a  jury  of  bift 
peers  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  a  criminal  charge  :  he  woold 
then  be  a  soldier  worthy  of  a  free  country.  The  writer  is  ra* 
unaware  that  the  propasition  now  made  will  be  considered  as  sub- 
veisive  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  army ;  be  is  bold  to  niaintaio 
that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  a  true  militart 
fon-e ;  and  he  ventures  to  say,  tluit  if  it  subvert  wlmt  exists,  it 
promises  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  is  legitimate  in  liie  Uwt 
sense  of  the  word,  and  cflective  of  j>uq)ase,  in  so  far  as  rt^anAHi 
national  defence,  in  the  highest  attainable  degree.  The  right  IV 
being  judged  by  a  jury  of  peers  may  be  supposed  to  haro  » 
tendency  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  honour  in  the  comuum  man, 
and  to  ensure  good  conduct  from  principle,  rather  tlian  from  fear. 
The  soldier  who  has  the  privilege  alluded  to,  would,  it  is  pw- 
sumed,  be  a  valuable  national  soldier;  he  would  not,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, be  so  fit  as  he  now  is  for  purposes  of  conquest  in  foreign 
countries,  or  so  ready  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  will  of  a  commandfT 
for  purposes  he  docs  not  comprehend,  or  which  he  cannot  id  Im 
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conscience  approve.  There  are  some,  it  is  proliftTiIe,  wlui  will 
be  disposed  to  maintain,  that  if  the  condition  now  alluded  to 
were  granted  to  the  common  soldier,  the  soldier  would  in  almost 
every  instance  escape  from  punishment.  The  case  has  not  been 
tried,  and  no  positive  opinion  can  he  given  on  tlic  suhjwt;  but 
the  probabilities  are  strong,  from  what  is  known  of  the  human 
mind,  that  culprits  would  be  judged  severely,  and  more  rigor- 
ously punished  than  they  now  are.  If  wo  seek  for  a  reason,  the 
reason  is  easily  found.  If  soldiers  were  constituted  jur)\  the 
honour  of  the  corps  might  bo  supposed  to  be  in  the  keeping  of 
the  soldier,  and  it  is  reasonablo  to  suppose  that  lie  would  study 
and  be  proud  to  keep  it.  As  things  are,  the  officer  watehiw 
conduct,  arraigns  oflbnce,  and  sits  in  judgment  to  award  puniHh- 
ment.  His  office  is  an  invidious  one:  and  it  lias  not  Ixjen 
assigned  to  him  in  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  directly  coun- 
teracts the  principle  which  renders  the  military  instnimont  a 
whole.,  animated  with  one  spirit,  and  united  in  action  fur  a  com- 
mon— and  constitutional  purpose.  It  might  be  presum(*d  tluit  a 
aenliment  of  independence,  essential  to  true  honour,  \^ouId  arine 
and  poasefiB  a  constitutional  place  in  the  mind  of  vvery  Mjldier  in 
the  case  supposed ;  in  the  case  cxiating,  the  sentiment  of  honour 
is  extinct,  or,  as  planted  in  an  artiBcial  soil,  it  supports  tn'mtmcfi 
only  by  coercion.  The  soldier  has  no  liberty  to  exercine  his  own 
mind ;  sod,  as  no  man  can  be  great,  or  even  gr»d,  withtnit  vxc^cine 
of  mind,  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  wi**is  to  deter' 
mine  liow  much  of  that  can  be  permitted  to  tlu.*  Holdier,  without 
danger  to  the  secunty  of  the  sovenagn  sutliority. 

did.  It  is  RASOoaUe  to  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
British  militaiy  coart-martia].  at  leant  of  the  regimental  eoart^ 
roardaL,  migbt  be  changed  with  advaotage  to  the  aoHJar,  and 
even  with  benefit  to  the  nation,  ft  is  alto  waaoiiable  lo  bafiavv 
that  theeuatiog  modes  of  pnnishmsnt.  aa  fhtj  are  rtwdtingto 
mans  filings,  and  eiMrid  mat,  wiiboat  the  imdtof»  nt  omlar 
tirHHBMliilfTm,  hare  been  mffomd  to  hmm  pisea  in  the  instite- 
tioMor  Great  BrtariB,  ■%!*  he  tkn^ihr  ribiiy  ii  for  ether  km 

«*  ■  ^    •  Aft  '  ^  '  a 

•■gvnng,  aaa  w&k  Mas  ^BeMMSv  ■BHa  vn  SBpinDg  gaoo  kMik 
doct.  The  FagMi  fwtead  to  ha  flia  mkj  hm  mimm  ia  Eawfa; 
but,  iiufithstaafcf  this  |iiiitiMiBi,  m  pppis  ia  EaffOf*  m 
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No  one  presumes  to  strike  the  person  of  a  man  who  carnes 
arms  in  the  service  of  the  different  railitar)*  powers  of  the  codt 
tincnt.  If  Any  one  deserve  puniahraent,  the  pimiahnient  raiBl  be 
made  accordinj(  to  rule.  In  the  liritish  service,  on  the  contrary, 
the  soldier  was  until  lately,  if  not  at  present,  beaten  arbitrarilj 
by  the  officer — a  grey-headed  man  not  unfrequently  by  a  beardksB 
boy.  Tiiia  is  held  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  British  service ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Britiah 
nation.  The  practice  insults  the  rights  of  man ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  f>articularly  grievous  and  ill-judged  among  a  peopk 
who  claim  freedom  ad  their  inheritance.  There  is  something 
like  enigma  in  the  character  of  the  English  on  this  head.  The 
English  pretend  to  be  philosophers;  but  no  nation  in  Europe 
acts  more  under  prejudice  and  prepossession,  or  trusts  so  im- 
plicitly to  direct  force  for  effecting  purposes,  of  whatever  descr^ 
tion  tliey  may  l>e,  as  the  English.  Force  is  the  ostensible  engine 
in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The 
youth  at  school  is  driven  to  learn  liis  task  by  force ;  the  soldier 
is  driven  by  force  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arTOS. 
Deterred  from  doing  wrong  by  force,  or  threatenings  of  forces 
he  is  punished  with  stripes  on  the  bare  back  when  he  appean 
to  forget  himself.  Courts -martial  and  punishment  of  crime  were 
in  many  British  regiments,  at  no  very  remote  period, 
the  order  of  the  day.  Punishments  were  frequent,  some 
severe ;  and  the  manner  of  infliction,  while  it  degraded  the 
ject  and  revolted  the  common  feelings  of  man''s  nature,  was  not 
calctdatcd  to  act  on  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  contrition  aad 
lead  to  cliange  of  conduct.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  a  thou- 
sand where  the  cat-o' -nine- tails  has  made  a  soldier  what  he  oogbt 
to  be;  there  are  thoosands  where  it  has  rendered  those  wh» 
were  forgetful  and  careless,  rather  tlian  ricious,  insensible  to 
honour  and  abandoned  to  crime.  It  is  invidious  to  rvixuvk  oa 
the  institutioas  of  the  superior  power— and  the  writer  does  it 
with  reluctance ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  sayii^,  that  Uk 
constitution  of  the  Briti^  military  law  is  not  laid  on  a  base  of 
science:  it  is  not  just,  for  it  does  not  correspond  with  Uw 
general  principle  of  the  common  law  of  the  country.  The  <^ 
servance  of  it  is  difficult,  for  it  implies  not  only  learning  suine* 
tiling  new,  but  forgetting  what  has  been  learned,  and,  in  soiv 
instances,    grown    into    habit.      But,   while  the   observaooe  K 
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difficult,  the  mode  adopted  for  ihe  punmhmcnt  of  tran8g;ressioD 
is  revoltiHia;  to  mans  couimon  sense-  of  feeling — more  revolting 
than  the  modes  of  punishment  adopted  in  foreign  anniee,  and 
less  efltH-'tire  of  purpose  than  it  there  appears  to  be.  MTiether 
from  the  influences  of  a  sj-stematic  national  police  or  other 
cause,  the  mass  of  [teasaiitn-  on  the  Euro{>Gan  continent  is 
careful  of  its  conduct.  Crimes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  modes 
of  punishment  are  comparatively  le.'^  degrading.  A  threatening 
of  force,  repressive  of  irregularity,  is  all  the  niotivo  to  good  con- 
duct Uiat  operates  in  the  British  service ;  and  as  the  materials 
of  the  British  anny  are  collected  fortuitoxisly  from  all  parts  of 
the  tliree  kingdoms,  put  together  promiscuously  ^rithout  regard 
to  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  [>arts,  the  necessity  of  the 
application  of  force  to  preserve  the  exterior  of  order  often  be- 
comes indisi>eosable.  In  times  not  long  past  regimental  courts^ 
martial  were  careless  proceedings.  They  have  recently  attained 
B  certiun  degree  of  solemnity  by  administering  an  oath  to  the 
members ;  and  the  sentences  of  the  court  are,  it  may  be  pre- 
somed,  more  carefully  considered  than  they  were  prior  to  that 
regulation.  The  coiul  is  thus  loss  objectionable  than  It  was; 
it  is  not  yet  [)erfect  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  moral  character 
of  the  soldieT  is  also  improved  of  late  years ;  it  is  not  yet  what 
it  is  capable  of  being  made.  It  may  be  said  ^rith  safety  that 
there  were  regiments  in  the  line,  not  many  years  since,  where 
corporal  punisliraents  within  the  annual  period  exceeded  the 
iimnber  of  the  days  of  the  year ;  there  are  regiments  at  the 
present  time  where  punishment  scareely  ever  occurs.  The  per- 
sona who  have  wrought  so  great  a  ctiange  on  the  military  body 
of  tlie  nation  are  valuable  men  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
but  they  must  be  contented  with  the  reward  which  is  within 
thernselves.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  British  mili- 
tary law.  It  is  an  important  subject ;  but  the  writer  is  not 
eompctent  to  the  discussion  of  it :  and  enough  has  been  said 
to  flhew  that  it  requires  revision,  that  is,  revision  founded  on  a 
b«8is  that  admits  of  measures  decisive  in  their  nature,  so  as  to 
aasure  subordination  to  command,  and  adjusted  in  their  con- 
ditions, so  as  to  secure  the  right  of  citizen  to  the  individual 
soldier. 

4th.  Ik'sidea  tlie  conditions  now  mentioned,  which  are  cal- 
culated, according  to  the  mode  of  application,  to  improve  or  to 
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deteriorate  the  character  of  the  soldier  beyond  that  of  the  com- 
moa  citizen,  tlic  iiupression  wliich  the  niJlitar}'  reputation  of  tle^ 
commander  makes  upon  the  iniod  of  his  followers,  stands 
minent  among  the  considerations  which  influence  the  conduct 
soldiers,  not  only  in  the  Hold  of  war,  but  in  private  life, 
which  is  of  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  is  here  conditionally  an 
engine  of  great  power.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign,  or  even  of 
one  of  the  royal  house  with  an  army  in  the  field,  rarely  fails  to  givi 
an  extra  impulse  to  the  military  mind,  and  to  contimi  the 
by  fixing  tlie  eye  upon  an  individual  who  is  considered 
nation's  representative.  This  may  be  supposed  to  belong 
rank  of  kings  and  princes ;  but  where  there  is  no  royal  magic  in 
the  person  of  the  conimander,  herfjisra  and  uashaken  courage  io 
dangers  and  difficulticH,  a  rcscrxed  wisdom  which  does  not  expose 
purposes  that  ought  not  to  be  known,  and  a  firmneaa  of  chaia^der 
which  does  not  yield  to  importimities,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  arc  tlic  points  which  strike  the  soldier's  mind,  and  assure  his 
attachment  beyond  alt  other  causes  wluch  act  on  num.  Tf  the 
general  expose  hiii  designs  prior  to  forming  his  order  of  hattK 
or,  if  he  change  purpases  from  wavering  within  himself,  the 
soldier  (and  soldiers  are  ordinarily  acute  to  perceive  njanifesU- 
tions  of  weakness)  loses  confidence,  and.  whatever  may  be  llie 
cmiuenre  of  the  eommandcr''s  rank,  commits  himself  to  liis  guid- 
ance with  reluctance.  The  military  chief,  in  order  to  assure  the 
succe&s  of  his  enterprizea,  must  be  supposed  to  command  the  coo- 
fidence  of  his  followers  ;  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  comnufiii 
it  without  the  possession  of  a  genius  which  cannot  l>c  penetmtcd 
or  measured  by  common  capacities.  Different  modes  and  eomli 
nations  of  quality,  through  which  the  general  acts  on  the  mind  I 
the  soldier,  are  superficially  Bketehed  in  this  place :  the  sketch  i 
rude,  and  upon  the  whole  imperfect ;  but  it  may  lead  to  refloctioa 
on  the  subject. 

1st.  Of  tlic  numerous  generals  who  have  attained  cmineDL-e  i 
the  list  of  commanders,  some  appear  to  have  attained  it  by 
of  a  pure,  original,  and  intuitive  genius ;  such  as  gives 
to  design  and  proniptitude  to  execution  beyond  the  formal  rdes 
of  art.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  appears  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  class.  Charles  was  successful  by  mere  force  oi 
gcoitis.  Others  ap[>ear  to  luive  succeeded  by  genius  mixed  »iUi 
imposture.     Alexander,   king  of  Macedonia,   la  eminent  in  tki^ 
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da68  of  commanders.  His  education  was  dirccKnl  by  tlie  most 
scientific  philosopher  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived ;  and,  as  Alex- 
ander profe&scfl  great  attachment  to  hi»  master,  he  may  Im?  sup- 
posed to  have  profited  by  his  instructions,  and  to  liave  acquired 
knowledge  in  science  hy  study.  His  genius  in  war  was  his  nwn  : 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  the  extent  of  it;  and  ho  endeavoured  to 
add  force  to  it  by  iiupi^turc,  tliut  i:s  by  ussuniing  a  descent  from 
Jupiter  Ainnwn.  The  Roman  Sertorius  possessed  original  genius 
for  war  and  warUke  enterjtrizo,  and  he  practised  delusion  on  the 
credulity  of  his  barbarian  followers  with  a  view  to  augment  effect. 
The  Russian  Suwarrow  possessed  military  genius  to  considerable 
extent ;  but  he  did  more  by  imposing  on  the  simple  mind  of  the 
Buflsian  soldier,  than  by  his  sliill  in  tactic  and  evolution.  He 
commanded  devotion,  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  his  acts  were 
inspired  acts,  moving  under  the  guidance  of  supernatural  agency. 
Where  tlio  intuitive  genius  of  war  combines  with  the  passion  of 
ambition  io  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  the  march  in  ioreign  con- 
quest is  rapid,  and  the  submission  of  tlie  native  subject  is  abso- 
lute. Hut  where  this  is  ao,  the  rapidity  of  the  course  generally 
precipitates  in  ruin:  instances  of  extraordinary  exaltation  are 
seldom  of  long  duration. 

2nd.  lieaides  the  condition  of  capacity  now  noticed  as  primary 
in  the  character  of  a  military  commander,  the  possession  of 
science,  or  knowledge  of  men  and  fitness  of  things  to  each  other, 
has  on  many  occasions  raiscfl  individual-s  to  eminence  as  generals, 
who  did  not  appear  to  have  warlike  propensities  in  their  younger 
years*  and  who  did  not  assume  the  aids  of  ficUoa  and  imposture 
to  add  to  the  eH'ect.  The  character  of  such  in  consiHtent  with 
BimpHcity  and  modesty.  The  power  consists  in  knowledge ;  and 
the  skill  is  manifested  in  placing  the  object  of  desire  before  the 
eye  in  such  manner  that  tlie  individual  may  sec  by  his  own 
powers  of  perception  what  he  is  to  do,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
do  it  with  the  energy  wliich  belongs  to  the  knowledge  which 
results  from  his  own  observation.  Generals  of  this  character 
study  the  nature  and  power  of  the  insti'uments  with  which  they 
act,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  power  of  the  instruments  against 
which  their  attacks  are  directed.  They  know  what  they  do ;  and 
they  dn  not  compromise  themselves  by  ignorance  and  raslmesa. 
If  disaster  occur,  the  general,  who  acts  under  ibis  principle,  finds 
a  resource  in  the  intimate  knowledge  which  hu  has  of  men  and 
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things,  in  their  physical  and  monU  relations.  E|>aminonda8,  the 
Theban^  standa  at  the  l>ead  of  this  class  among  the  ancients; 
Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  belongs  to  it.  Count  Turcnne  acted  on  thta 
principle ;  his  diameter  was  amiable,  and  he  was  a  man  witiuA 
himself  at  all  times.  The  late  General  Moreau  perlmi>s  belonged 
to  the  same  class:  he  was  great  in  actual  combat,  intimating 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  things  in  their  own  nature. 

3rd.  There  is  a  class  of  military  commanders,  or  great  cap- 
tiuns,  whose  character  is  complicated  and  various ;  that  is,  sucb 
as  are  endowed  by  nature  with  rudiments  of  military  talent,  aad 
who  bring  their  talent  to  perfection  by  art,  that  is,  by  observft* 
tion  and.  severe  study  in  the  field  of  experience.  Among  these, 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
writer^s  estimate  of  generals.  Hannibal  was  confessedly  a  nun 
of  original  mind,  and  of  great  acquirement.  His  enterpriie. 
in  invading  Italy  in  the  manner  ho  did,  was  the  boldest  that 
is  found  in  history,  and  it  was  conducted,  in  all  cases,  by  cofr- 
summato  skill  and  ability.  He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  countr}'.  He  was  sagacioa^  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
imj)cnetrable  in  his  ptu^nes.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
he  was  conciliating  in  manner — not  tyrant  in  (h'sfioflitioD  ;  for 
it  may  be  presumed  tliat  tyrant  force  could  not  have  kept 
the  mixture,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  in  good  humour 
tlirougli  the  difficulties  to  which  it  \\tm  sometimes  exposed.  The 
Carthaginian  army  was  conquered  at  Zama ;  and  Carthage  sued 
for  peace ;  Hannibal  cannot  }ye  said,  in  the  strict  eonse  of  the 
word,  to  have  been  conquered.  Scipto,  his  antagonist,  was  a  CK^ 
tain  of  original  genius.  He  was  porhajis  the  most  scientific  of 
the  Iloman  generals,  and  the  most  amiable ;  he  poaacflaod  the 
love  of  the  siildiery  through  liis  goodness,  no  less  than  tlmmgb 
the  opinion  of  his  superior  skill.  Ca?sar,  tlie  first  Roman  fiBh 
pcror,  viss  also  a  great  captain,  and  a  man  of  great  poweis  flf 
mind.  He  was  ambitious  of  conquest  to  excess ;  and,  as  t^ 
stralnefl  by  no  tie  of  morality  from  the  pursuit  of  it,  be  ear- 
mounted  external  impediments  by  a  courage  and  perseverance 
that  lias  few  examples  in  history.  His  soldiers  were  bound  to 
him  by  tlie  strength  of  his  cliaracter  solely.  Among  modanK 
who  have  been  Vmincnt  as  commanders,  no  one  seems  to  hiVi 
attained  the  same  elevation,  in  cverytliing  connected  with  wu< 
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as  John  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  the  bravest  of  soMiers 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  ami  the  mnst  successful  of  gcue- 
rats  in  mature  years.  The  comprehension  of  his  genius  was 
UDparallelod  among  the  generals  of  the  time :  his  command  was 
alsohite,  ^\-ithout  harshness;  his  manner  of  imposing  it  was 
without  imposture.  Marlborough  was  great  in  the  common 
meftmi^  of  the  word — in  the  field,  and  in  the  cabinet.  He  was 
motlest  and  humble — -religious,  witliout  ostentation ;  and,  unhke 
tlie  generality  of  successful  warriors,  he  seems  to  havo  retained, 
in  his  greatest  elevation,  sensibility  to  the  human  species.  He 
did  not  appear  to  have  delighted  in  war  for  the  sake  of  mili- 
tary fame:  he  accepted  the  command  of  annies  as  a  duty  to 
hn  nation.  He  ^^-as  a  good  man ;  but  tlic  deference  which  ho 
paid  to  the  \n\\  of  liis  royal  mistress,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment^  iis  k  blemisli  in  his  character  jof  no  small  importance^     - 
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PART  V. 

DISCIPUNE    AND  ECONOMY    FOR  THE   FIELD   ANU 
QUARTfiRS. 


WflEN  troops  are  classed  in  corps  by  corresi>ondcnc<i  of  mor»l 
aynipathies,  adjusted  in  llie  ranks  by  correspondence  of  ph\-Ri(»l 
power,  urged  to  action  by  a  sentiment  of  honour,  and  supported 
in  action  by  a  sense  of  duty  resting  on  moral  obligation,  tbey 
may  be  supposed  to  have  attained  the  highest  point  of  militaiy 
excellence  which  human  beings  are  capable  of  attaining.  The 
Btructure  of  the  machine  is  then  comparatively  perfect ;  but,  in 
order  that  U  be  preserved  in  a  perfect  atatc,  under  all  tlie  con- 
tingencies that  are  incident  to  war,  the  principles  of  manage- 
ment, whether  for  quartefH  or  for  cAmp,  require  to  be  stu^eii 
and  understood,  so  tlrnt  tliat  form  of  practice  which  produces 
efi'cct  may  be  correctly  adhered  to  in  its  minutest  details.  The 
just  estimate  of  military  economy  depends  on  a  knowledge  rf 
the  constitution  of  the  animal  body,  consequcDtly  the  subject 
may  be  expected  to  be  explained  by  those  who  have  studial 
animal  structure  scientifically,  and  who  have  seen  animal  powen 
tried  and  proved  in  a  variety  of  situations  in  the  course  of 
military  service.  The  material  points  to  be  coasidercd,  in  tha 
detail  of  economical   adjustment,   relate   to  diet,  clothing,  lad 
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SECTION  I.^CHAPTER  L 

DIET. 


A  DIET,  wholesome  in  kind  and  spare  in  measure,  is 
to  the  preservation  of  health  among  all  classes  of  men ;  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  among  the  military.  The  position,  which  is 
true  in  itself,  rests  on  the  basis  of  man^s  physical  constitutiaa 
as  physically  dissected ;  but,  true  as  it  may  be  in  principle,  and 
im|H>rtant  as  it  is  in  its  practical  consequences,  the  form  of  economj 
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which  inculcates  the  flpare  meaftnre  of  diet  has  the  semblance 
of  poverty ;  and  poverty,  though  the  best  friend  of  inan,  is 
viewed  with  abhorrence  by  ahnoBt  all  the  human  race,  and  by 
tlie  English  more  than  others.  Economy,  or  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  tnoaas  to  end?,  preserves  balance,  maintains  effective 
action,  and  ensures  prosperity  in  times  and  trials  of  difficulty. 
Its  value  is  great ;  but  it  is  not  known ;  and  it  cannot  be 
seen  hy  those  who  fix  the  eye  on  aggrandizement  as  the  end 
and  object  of  their  being.  A  full  habit  is  vulgarly  supposed  to 
constitute  animal  power ;  and  a»  a  full  measure  of  diet  BIIh  the 
habit,  full  living  presents  itself,  by  inference,  as  the  direct  means 
of  attaining  a  high  portion  of  bodily  strength.  This  is  an  Eng- 
lish creed,  followed  rigor<jualy  in  practice;  it  is  not  orthodox 
according  to  the  law  of  nature. 

It  is  argued  by  physiologists  and  physiciaua,  men  who  ought 
to  understand  the  structure  of  the  human  fabric,  and  the  laws 
which  maintain  its  economy,  Uiat  high  living,  at  least  a  large 
allowance  of  aninud  food,  increases  physical  force,  and  supports 
the  powers  of  exertion  beyond  other  form  of  diet.  The  opinion 
is  specious;  but  it  is  formed  on  partial  grounds,  and  it  is  not 
radicaUy  true.  The  Englisli  consume  oniuial  food  in  a  higher 
proportion  tlian  mo«t  European  nations.  The  English  are  pow- 
erful men ;  but  tiiere  are  no  grounds  Ui  believe,  in  tracing  the 
cause  to  its  source,  tiiat  tiieir  power  arises  from  the  quantity 
of  animal  food  which  they  consume.  The  Spartans  were  abste- 
mious ;  they  were  in  fact  rostrictetl  to  a  diet  which  the  soldiery 
of  the  present  day  would  consider  as  coarse  and  stinted ;  yet 
the  Spartans  were  conspicuous  for  physical  strength,  and  they 
were,  monilly,  the  most  resolute  military  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  Swi»t  occupied  a  high  station  among 
military  nations  in  the  days  of  their  glory ;  yet  the  Swiss, 
wliile  brave  in  the  field,  and  virtuous  in  the  domestic  circle, 
were  homely  and  frugal  in  manner  of  living.  The  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  have  some  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  Swiss  and 
Spartans,  Their  virtues  ore  known  in  w.^r:  their  fan;  was 
coarse  in  the  days  of  their  heroism,  and  even  now  it  is  homely. 
Animal  food  rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Scotch  peasant.  High- 
land or  Lowland,  till  within  these  very  few  years;  yet  the  Scot 
was  always  a  good  soldier,  ardent  in  courage,  and  powerftil  in 
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the  close  conflict  of  battle.  The  Iriah  peasant  is  not  diminu- 
tive in  sue,  and  little,  if  at  all,  infeiior  in  pliysicnl  force  to  the 
peasant  of  Enjj^and.  He  ia,  moreover,  Bpiritcd  and  bold  as  a 
soldier,  and  not  wanting  in  energy  in  tlic  field,  where  hia 
powers  are  suitably  animated  and  judiciously  directed ;  yet  the 
food  of  the  Irisli  peasant  consists,  at  best,  of  potatoes  and  butt€^ 
milk.  The  fislicrnicn  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  on  the  shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean  live  frugally.  They  subsist  on  the  sm- 
plest  food.  They  arc  notwithstanding  strong  and  sineny.  tns(h 
much  that  the  hi>^hest-fed  boat  a  crew  in  the  Englisli  navy  does 
not  equal  a  boats  crew  of  Biscayen  fishermen,  or  of  Turkish 
watermen,  either  in  power  or  endurance  at  the  oar. 

The  facts  now  statetl  are  precise,  and  of  common  notoriety* 
They  furnish  proof  that  a  high  measure  of  animal  food,  nod, 
I  may  even  add,  a  large  allowance  of  strong  drink,  are  not  the 
radical  causes  which  give  strength  to  the  human  body.  The 
Spartans  and  Swiss,  as  already  obscned,  were  strong  as  wcE 
as  valiant;  and  even  now  the  Scotch  Highlander  poaoooBOS  ft 
firm  and  clastic  muscle,  and  a  high  quantity  of  physical  foroe, 
relatively  to  his  size.  The  opinion  given  on  tliis  subject  is 
believed  to  be  correct  in  the  true  nature  of  things.  The  writer 
is  aware  that  the  athlete;  of  Greece  were  fed,  and  tliat  the 
pugilist  of  England  is,  at  the  present  time,  fed  diHeryntly  fn>m 
what  is  here  recommended;  and  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  thit 
the  effective  power  of  the  nthleUe  and  the  pugilist  is  increased 
by  diet,  training,  and  exercise.  This  the  author  is  ready  te 
admit;  but  he  is  conBdcnt  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  tfait 
the  athletse  of  Greece,  tliougli  powerful  and  good  wTestlers,  were 
not  good  soldiers;  and  there  are  no  grounds  to  believe,  firom 
what  is  daily  seen,  that  the  champions  of  English  pugiliaa 
are  superior,  even  equal,  to  the  peasant  of  tlie  country,  for  tbit 
species  of  courage,  and  endurance  of  toil,  which  constitutes  militaiy 
value.  But  as  it  is  proved  by  the  history  of  all  military  natioiMk 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  tliat  the  quantity  of  phj-sica) 
force  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  war  may  be  derived  from 
a  plain  and  homely  diet,  of  comparatively  small  measure,  ao 
persons  of  expericnrc.  particularly  such  as  have  made  experiment 
in  their  owu  (xu^jons,  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the  fact,  that 
endurance  of  toil,  similar  to   military  toil,   is   better  suppOfftod 
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wider  a  diet  that  is  light  in  kind,  and  of  a  rather  scanty  mea- 
sure, than  under  full  oieala  of  rich  and  »oUd  food.  If  tliis  fact 
be  true,  and  the  history  of  military  service  proves  it  every  day, 
it  follows,  by  necessary  conaet|ueuce,  that  if  it  be  desirable  to 
render  the  condition  of  the  military  force  stable,  and  the  effect 
of  its  service  calculable,  the  diet  will  be  measured  and  adminis- 
tered according  to  just  quimtity  only;  namely,  Buch  f|uantity  as 
is  found  on  trial  to  produce  that  species  of  power  which  endures 
toil,  and  which  does  not,  by  accumulating  irritability,  predisj)08C 
the  habit  to  cxplnsioni^  of  disease. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  the  daily  ration  of  provisions 
adjudged  to  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  British  sol- 
dier is  lixed  by  regulation :  and  it  would  be  deemed  presumption 
to  suggest  an  alteration.  l?ut,  admitting  the  ration  to  be  g4>od 
m  kind,  and  justly  measured  in  quantity,  the  writer  thinks  he 
may  venture,  without  transc^ressing  the  limits  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself  in  touching  on  military  economy,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  chiefs  of  regiments  to  a  study  of  the  proper 
mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  soldier's  use.  It  may  bo  said 
without  offence,  that  if  the  art  of  cookery  be  understood  by 
the  English  nation,  it  is  not  gcnemtly  practised  by  the  English 
soldiery. 

The  cooking  utensils  of  the  soldier,  as  they  arc  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  soldier  himself  when  Jie  changes  quarter  or  en- 
campment^ cannot  l>e  RUp|>06ed  to  be  either  numerous  or  heavy. 
One  camp-kettle  for  a  meas  coasisting  of  six  persons  carried  by 
the  members  in  rotation,  or  one  quart  canteen  carried  by  the 
individual  himself,  if  it  be  approved  (and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred)  that  the  meas  be  cookcfl  individually,  a  tin  pint  por- 
ringer, an  iron  spoon,  a  small  knife  and  fork,  a  flaslt  or  cnntcen 
for  water,  comprise  the  soldier's  table  and  kitchen  equipment  for 
the  Iteld.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur|>ose,  and,  if  it  be  so,  those 
who  command  regiments  will,  it  is  presumed,  consider  it  to  l>e  a 
part  of  tlieir  duty  to  take  measures  to  assure  the  proper  applicA- 
tion  of  it,  that  Is,  to  a.%sure  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  after 
a  form  that  occasions  little  demand  for  drink,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  easy  of  digestion.  In  this  view,  soup,  broth,  stew,  &c.  with  a 
large  portion  of  vegetables,  constitute  the  preferable  form  of  pot- 
tage for  a  soldier's  diuner.     A  large  proportion  of  tJie  vegetable 
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material  is  desirable  for  the  dinner-mess ;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
penwns  who  gubtust  (jnnci[>al]y  on  vegetable  and  farinaceous  fiiod. 
endure  toil  longer  than  thoec  who  subsist  chiefly  on  the  flcali 
of  animals.  Thev  have  not  more,  perhaps  not  so  much  brat* 
force,  but  they  have  more  endurance  of  toil.  If  so,  it  is  left  to 
military  men  to  judge  whether  the  possession  of  brute  forcett  or 
the  capacity  of  enduring  toil  for  a  comparatively  long  tiuie,  is  llie 
preferable  quality  in  war.  In  recommending  a  system  of  cookery 
for  the  use  of  tlie  military,  the  reader  will  not  suppoae  tliat  epicu- 
i-ean  refinement  enU'rs  into  the  idea  of  the  writer.  The  culinary 
art  is  simple,  and  soon  learned  in  so  far  as  respects  the  soldier. 
The  fuudamcntul  rule  consists  in  boiling  slow,  and  in  roaftting 
quick.  The  rule  is  plain,  obvious,  and  well  approved;  but  it 
docs  not  appear  to  be  I'oiumouly  known  to  English  boldiens.  The 
pot  of  the  soldier  almost  alwa\*8  boils  with  fury :  fuel  is  wasted, 
and  the  mess  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  b^1)y  siraracring,  or  & 
slow  process  of  boiling.' 

There  is  not  anything  of  which  we  liave  knowledge  equal  to 
tea  for  breakfast.  A  brcakfimt  of  tea  with  bread  and  butter,  *c 
even  bread  without  butter,  enables  a  person  to  sustain  tiie  fatigues 
of  war  with  more  energj'  and  endurance  than  a  breakfast  of  beef^ 
steaks  and  porter;  but.  as  tea  cannot  be  procured  at  all  timn, 
cofleo.  cocoa,  milk,  or  bouillon,  may  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 
It  is  at  all  times  desirable  that  the  soldier  breakfast  before  par 
rade,  before  the  connnencenient  of  exercise,  or  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  march.  If  this  be  neglected,  faintness  sometiines 
ensues,  and  exertion  fails  from  the  mere  craving  of  the  stomadL 
Hence  a  morsel  of  bread  atul  cheese  jiut  into  the  soldier's  ha^'er- 
sack,  whenever  there  is  expectation  of  a  long  march  in  the  courae 
of  the  campaign,  might  lie  regarded  as  an  useful  proviaioo. 
Itesides  wliat  relates  to  breakfast  and  provision  for  the  marrh, 
the  writer  is  of  opinion,  (and  the  opinion  is  formed  from  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject)  that  the  evening,  at  least  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  day  which  reumius  after  the  termination  <>f  the  marcb 
when  trofips  are  in  the  Held,  or  after  the  i)erformancc  of  tboae 
exercises  and  amusements  which  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  lUy 
during  peace  in  quart^^^rs  or  cantonment,  is  the  must  suitiMe 
time  for  the  dinner,  or  princiiwil  repast.  It  is  important  In  tlie 
interests  of  mllitarv  service   that  soldiers  be  restricted   tn  iwu 
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meals  a-day ;  and  furtlier.  that  care  be  taken^  in  laying  the  basis 
of  primary  education,  that  every  one  be  competent  to  dress  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  raw  provisions  of  which  the  ration  consistx. 
If  the  principle  acconling  to  which  the  application  of  heat  acts 
on  raw  provisions  for  the  improveraeut  of  tlieir  taste  and  nutritive 
qualities,  be  explained  to  the  young  soldier  and  rightly  compre- 
hended by  him,  he  will  know  to  vary  the  mode  according  to  his 
means,  and  not  complain  tliat  his  meal  la  unsavoury,  when  his 
ration  is  good  in  kind  and  abundant  in  quantity ;  a  case  which 
oflen  happen.t  with  those  who  are  young  and  uneducated,  and 
which  haj^ns  with  almost  all  British  soldiers  in  tlieir  first  cam- 
paigns. 

It  were  perhaps  better  that  every  soldier  should  employ  him- 
self in  cooking  his  own  provisions,  inasmuch  as  the  act  sencs  to 
multiply  the  me-ans  which  ^ve  interest  to  his  life.  I3ut  if  this 
method  be  not  adopted,  and  if  soldiers  be  dirided  into  messes  of 
a  given  number  of  persons,  it  is  proper  that  the  business  of  cook- 
ing follow  a  roster  of  fatigue  among  tiie  different  members  of  the 
company.  One  of  the  soldiers,  the  least  smart  in  appearance,  or 
least  expert  in  military  manoeuvre,  is  often  doomed  to  be  per- 
petual cook.  The  practice  is  wrong,  at  least  it  is  improper,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  that  any  one  who  is  thought  wortliy  to  bear 
arnts,  should  be  degraded  to  the  office  of  [>erpetual  scullion  for 
his  comrades.  The  duty  of  cooking  in  rotation,  that  is,  of 
su[)erinteTiding  the  boiling  of  tlie  pot,  is  not  an  irksome  duty, 
and  it  has  moreover  an  useful  influence  upon  morals.  It  serves 
to  cement  society,  and  to  keep  the  hetertigeneous  mass  of  modem 
armies  in  something  like  family  connexion. 

It  is  a  primary  object,  in  the  discipline  of  troops,  to  im- 
plant a  sentiment  of  honour  which  stimulates  to  duty,  rather 
than  to  impress  a  sense  of  fear  which  forcibly  restrains  from 
doing  wrong.  This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  system  of  military 
instructiou  ;  and,  keeping  this  point  iu  view,  the  writer  takes 
the  liberty  to  suggest,  that,  if  the  soldier's  mess  consist  of  six 
persons  under  the  superintendence  of  Serjeants  and  corporals, 
who  sit  as  presidents  of  the  mess  in  rotation,  the  end  proposed 
will  be  attained  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  The  good  conduct 
of  the  private  would  not  fail  to  !»  assured  by  the  prosionce  of 
a  respectable  serjeant  at  tlie  mesB-table ;  and,  as  serjeants  arc, 
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or  ouglit  to  l>e  capable,  of  infllructin^  soldiera  in  tbeir  du 
the  inilitarj'  character  might  ho  supjwsed  to  receive  iniprm-enwa 
during  this  social  or  convivial  intercourse.  Tlie  idea  is  not 
foolish ;  but  the  writer  ih  aware  tliat  it  will  Ik;  ridioulwl,  perliapa 
deprecated  as  subversive  of  the  treinendints  rule  of  suburdinatiiin 
inctilcated  in  modem  discipline.  A  certain  degree  of  familiaritv 
18  implied  in  the  act  of  persoas  eating  together;  and  it  probably 
will  be  pretendtHl  tliat  a  serJeant  caimot  luiuntain  authority  among 
the  men,  if  he  be  a  member,  or  even  if  he  predde  at  the  m>Idier*8 
mess-table.  If  serjeaiitx  art:  {K-Tsons  to  l>e  viewed  only  thnwgh 
fear,  and  revered  only  through  the  authority  of  the  cane,  such 
might  be  the  effect ;  but  this  character  does  not  belong  to  the 
luiture  of  that  officer's  duty.  A  serjeant  may  retain,  and  a  gi»od 
Serjeant  will  not  fail  to  retain,  authority  and  respect  at  Uie  table 
among  young  soldiers,  on  a  similar  principle  and  with  a  simiUr 
feeling  a^  a  father  retains  respect  at  the  table  of  his  cliildren. 
The  relation  is  the  same,  or  similar,  where  the  military*  fabric 
is  laid  on  a  true  base. 

The  water  of  the  brook  is  wliat  the  Creator  of  the  unirerae 
has  provided  for  quencliiug  thixbt  both  in  man  and  beast.  As 
it  is  the  mo«t  common,  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  most 
suitable  drink  for  soldiers;  for  soldiers  ought  to  be  accustomed 
to  eat  and  drink  whatever  ia  common  and  easily  procured.  If 
water  be  muddy  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  alum  causes  the  mud  to  subside,  aad( 
while  it  does  so,  does  not  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  water 
as  drink  for  man.  If  it  l^e  Hat  and  mawkish,  the  addition  uf 
vinegar,  while  it  makes  it  pleasant  to  the  taste,  improves  its 
mtues  as  a  beverage  for  persons  who  are  destined  to  undergo 
mih'tary  fatigues.  The  R{»mans,  who  studied  the  laws  of  animal 
economy  with  care,  and  who  applied  them  with  good  effect,  in 
80  far  as  respects  the  health  and  efficiency  of  Uie  soldier,  con- 
sidered vinegar  as  an  indispensable  provision  for  their  armies. 
The  Itritish  nation,  not  less  humane  than  the  Komaa,  bat  lens 
observant  of  the  nature  of  tilings  as  they  bear  on  the  health 
of  the  military,  decreed  the  provision  of  a  ration  of  rum  for 
the  use  of  troops  on  foreign  service.  The  ostensible  preteii 
for  tlie  measure  was  an  alleged  unwholesomcness  of  u-ater.  If 
water  were  always  bad  in  foreign  countries,  and  if  there  wem 
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no  otlier  waj-  of  correcting  it  but  bv  tiic  aildition  of  rum,  Uie 
measure  adopted  might  have  been  defendetl,  notwitlistandiug  Uic 
exj)en8e  which  it  entaik-d,  and  the  evils  which  attach  to  the 
long-continued  use  of  ardent  8j)irits.  The  first  necessity  does 
not  exist.  Water  is  as  gotjd  in  other  countries  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land; and  where  water  is  good,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a  cor- 
rective. If  it  be  less  pure,  and  if  correctives  be  necessary,  it 
has  been  stated  what  tlicse  are.  Both  of  them  are  easily  pro- 
cured: one  of  thcin  was  tried,  and  its  utility  sanctioned  by  the 
imaest  military'  nation  in  the  reconls  of  human  history. 

A  ration  of  rum  was  allowed  to  the  British  army  in  furelgik 
parts,  under  the  pretext  of  a  bad  cjuahty  in  water.  The  allow- 
ance was  at  first  given  as  a  bounty  for  a  supposecl  purpose  of 
utility.  It  ^^*as  subsequently  claiineil  as  a  right,  where  nn  cause 
of  usefulness  existed.  The  young  soldier  received  his  allowance 
and  consumed  it,  not  that  he  liked  rum,  or  that  ho  thought  it 
good  for  his  healtli,  but  because  he  considered  it  to  be  liis  own, 
and  because  he  was  prohibited  from  disposing  of  it  to  others. 
The  military  cliaracter  ia  tenacious  of  right  and  property ;  and, 
through  this  spirit  of  tenaciousncss,  the  young  soldier  drank  the 
liquor  which  he  disliked,  rather  than  spill  it  on  the  ground,  or 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  store.  The  dislike  was  overcome,  a 
habit  >'as  formed,  and  a  fondness  even  acquired  for  this  at  first 
jHTsgusting  liquor,  which  engrasscs  the  whole  desires,  and  thereby 
converts  the  soldier  into  a  drunkard,  and  a  sot  of  no  positive 
value  to  the  service.  The  histor)  of  the  British  anny,  particu* 
larly  in  the  West  Indies,  furnishes  too  many  proofs  of  tlie  trutli 
•f<3^Iiis  statement. 

~Tlie  soldier  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  drink  hi* 
ration  of  rum,  in  the  idea  tliat  it  conduces  to  the  preservation 
of  his  health,  often  acquires  such  an  insatiate  desire  for  li()uor, 
tliat  he  has  no  command  over  himself  where  the  means  of 
gratification  are  within  his  reach  ;  consequently  he  ceases  to 
be  a  man  on  whose  services  calculation  can  be  made.  The 
soldier  who  is  under  the  inHuonce  of  liquor  is  unruly,  insulxir- 
dinate,  even  mutinous.  If  intoxicated  to  excess,  he  is  not  capable 
of  meeting  an  enemy  in  the  field.  He  may  present  himself  to  be 
killed ;  for,  as  he  camiot  reason,  he  may  not  fear ;  but  he  is 
useless  as  a  soldier. 
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It  is  an  ungracious  task,  and  umy  porliaps  lie  a  dangeruus 
dut)%  to  bring  measures  under  public  notice  which  are  BanctioQtnl 
by  tbe  authority  of  the  state,  but  which  cannot  be  sanctioned  bv 
the  reason  of  the  philosopber.  Tliat  attempt  U  now  made ;  bui  it 
is  not  made  offensively.  It  is  an  imperious  duty  of  humanity  to 
endeavoiu-  to  preserve  tlie  human  race  from  destruction  ;  and  as  it 
is  ttie  duty  of  a  military  physician  to  maintain  the  militan-  in  a 
state  of  calculable  efficiency,  the  truth  is  here  spoken  freely,  at  all 
risk  of  penalty.  The  measure  in  question,  that  is,  the  allowance 
of  a  ration  of  rum  for  troojjs  on  foreign  semce,  was  ordered  at 
random,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  without  a  valid  argu- 
ment of  utiUty.  It  was  not  wise  or  well  founded  in  its  origin; 
and,  in  olwerving  its  progress  and  its  effect,  it  dties  not  altogetJier 
correspond  with  the  common  notions  uf  justice.  The  IJritish 
soldier  is  supplied  daily  with  a  ration  of  iiam,  and  strictly  en- 
joined to  mix  it  with  water  that  it  may  be  lejss  injuriou.s  to  liim. 
The  recruit  who  enters  the  army  with  an  aversion  to  strong 
drink,  receives  rum  a-s  a  portion  of  his  ration,  and  drinks  grog  by 
coercion.  He  swallows  it  with  disga*st  when  he  first  joins  tbtf 
corps.  His  taste  is  then  natural ;  hut  it  is  liable  to  be  vitiated, 
and  it  soon  becomes  so  ritiated  that,  according  to  a  law  which 
obtains  In  animal  nature,  the  tlisagreeablc  thing  bec<imes,  througli 
repetition,  a  gratification  of  high  relish.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  nuu  and  tobacco ;  and,  agreeable  to  this  law  of  animal 
nature,  a  fondness  for  rum,  amounting  to  passion,  is  gmdu;il!v 
acquired  by  the  young  soldier.  \Viiere  the  desire  is  ingrafted  by 
force  so  as  to  become  a  habit,  prudence  and  even  fear  is  feeble  jm 
a  barrier  to  prevent  indulging  it.  Liquor  is  sought  for  at  all 
risks :  intoxication  follows  gratification ;  and,  under  intoxication, 
the  subject  loses  self-command,  forgets  the  laws  of  disciplii»i\ 
even  commits  crimes,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  from 
which,  in  his  sober  senses,  his  nature  would  recoil.  He  k 
punished  for  the  crimes  wliich  he  then  commits;  and  of  the  pun- 
ishments which  occur  in  the  army,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  ara 
connected  with  this  cause*.  . 


•  The  remaining  line*  of  thU  par». 
irnph  ftte  oniitled,  u  the  prartiredriiiKu- 
ing  dsily  ratJoaa  of  spiriu  to  doujm  on 
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If  it  be  admitted  thai  a  system  nf  eonnomy,  naraply,  the  rigid 
practice  of  sobriety  and  teiupcrancc,  be  essential  to  tlic  pm- 
sEpcrity  of  tlie  army,  the  practice,  it  ia  evident^  must  begin  with 
the  commissioned  officers,  who  are  the  moving  parts  of  tho 
machine.  The  officer  may  lead  by  example  ;  be  cannot  drive  by 
authority.  If  a  gen&ra]  of  high  reputation  in  war,  instead  of 
courting  popularity  by  a  eumptuoas  table  and  high-flavoured 
wines,  had  the  resolution  to  cover  a  simple  board  witli  a  plain 
repast,  similar  to  the  soldier's  mess,  and  meai^ured  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  numljer  of  the  gueste,  he  would  have  the  merit 
of  being  a  reformer;  and  if  his  example  served  to  eradicate 
the  natiooal  pro|)en8ity  to  sumptuous  living,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  defect  in  the  clmracter  oC  the  English  military,  lie 
would  be  regarded,  and  justly  regarded  by  posterity,  not  as  a 
visionary  reformer,  but  as  a  national  beuefactor  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. The  plain  repast  is  sufficient  for  sustenance;  and  a 
plain  repast  gives  all  the  gratification  to  the  palate  of  an  hungry 
and  thirsty  man  that  a  soldier  ought  to  permit  himself  to  receive; 
and,  wliile  it  docs  this,  it  leaves  his  organs,  as  not  overwhelmed 
by  turtle  and  claret,  free  for  impressions  of  military  glory  and 
pursuits  of  military  science. 

Economy,  or  a  just  measure  of  means  to  ends,  lays  tho 
foundation  of  individual  and  national  prosperity :  adherence  to 
it  alone  ensures  the  permanence  of  happiness.  Dignity  of  mind 
and  real  military  virtue  have  no  connexion  with  sumptuous  living. 
The  conqueror  is  ordinarily  frugal  and  homely,  that  is,  the  bold 
barbarian  emerging  from  savage  life  :  the  conquered  is  ordinarily 
rich,  luxurious,  and  what  is  called  refined ;  that  is,  the  creature 
of  the  appetites  of  corporal  sense.  The  Spartan  nation  was  tem- 
perate and  frugal.  It  wa.s  augiut  in  the  assembly  of  nations,  and 
warlike  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Spartan  mess-room  presented 
little  fiuTiituro  that  was  costly,  no  service  of  plate,  and  few  silver 
or  gilded  utensils.  It  presented  veteran  heroes  teaching  lessons 
of  warlike  virtue  to  the  youth,  an  equipment  nf  infinitely  more 
value  than  the  inside  of  a  jeweller's  shop.  The  precedent  is 
good,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  followed.  Cleoraencs,  one  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  found,  at  his  acceBsion  to  the  sovereignty,  that, 
instead  of  Spartans  of  the  school  of  Lycurgus,  a  degenerated 
race  filled  the   raihtar)-    ranks — men  corrupted  by   the  luxu- 
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ries  of  Asia,  and  a)>sorbcd  in  Uie  picastures  of  the  table.  The 
moral  virtue  was  lost,  and  oven  the  military  \irtue  waa  obaeond. 
He  meditated  reform,  and  the  first  step  in  reform  was  the  re- 
cstahlishinent  of  the  puhlir  meaa  and  frugal  meal.  CleooieDeB 
was  plain  in  manner  and  frugal  in  cxpcnditm^  at  the  meea;  but 
no  sovereign  whose  record  stands  in  history  was  more  ^gni6ed 
in  mind  ;  and  no  one — not  even  Louis  the  Magnificent  in  all  his 
grandeur — counnanded  a  devotion  equal  to  wliat  was  voluntarily 
^vcn  to  this  simple  and  meanly-attired  Spartan.  The  Eoglbh 
militir)'  arc  perhaps  more  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasures  of 
tlie  table  than  any  other  military  in  modem  times ;  but  thoy  a« 
not  beyond  the  possibility  of  reform.  It  is  re|>orted  that  Geocnl 
Wolfe,  who,  while  a  man  of  6U[)crior  gfrodnoss,  was  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  soldier  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  never  gate 
an  elegant,  and  rarely  an  eatable  dinner,  to  persons  of  the  havi 
ffoiit.  The  Epicurean  was  disgusted,  the  soldier  was  nq^Jed. 
General  Wolfes  table  was  said  to  be  an  epitome  of  a  iSpartan 
mcsg-room.  No  one  rose  from  it  without  having  been  fumifibed 
with  the  opportunity  of  carrying  away  a  military  lesson ;  and 
few  left  it  without  feeling  an  accession  of  military  importance 
communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  imprc^^ive  influence  of  a  heru^ 
spirit.  The  example  was  almost  solitary.  The  career  of  Gcnenl 
Wolfe''8  life  was  short ;  his  virtues  were  notwithstanding  of  such 
force,  that  the  impression  remained  long  with  the  20th  regiment, 
which  he  formed,  and  at  one  time  commanded.  Tho  example  of 
a  frugal  mess-table  is  not,  tlie  writer  is  aw-are.  adapted  to  our 
present  liabits;  but  man  is  the  child  of  imitation ;  and,  if  frugll 
regimen  wore  the  regimen  of  high  authority  and  acknowledged 
military  talent,  simplicity  of  living  might  again  become  a  faduon 
in  the  anuy.  The  young  soldier,  instead  of  exerting  his  geaam 
in  the  improvement  of  a  ragout,  or  the  dressing  and  carvii^  of  a 
dnck,  might  be  formed  to  eat  his  ration  of  bod'  and  braid  it 
silence ;  and.  instead  of  thinking  it  necessary  to  be  intoxicated 
with  wine,  might  be  led  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Wolfe  and  Cleo- 
mencs,  and  thus  become  a  soldier. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  which  the  military  arc  geoenOjr 
addicted,  and  to  which  they  devote  much  of  their  time,  in  wul 
of  a  professional  pursuit,  are  ideal  rather  than  real.  If  the  day  be 
spent  in  exercise  in  times  of  (leace,  or  in  marching  and  counter 
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maKhing  in  times  of  war,  tho  simplest  fare — brown  bread  and 
bciiled  beef — are  eaten  witli  l>etter  relwli  t!iaii  turtle  and  venison, 
after  all  the  wetting  the  appetite  can  receive  from  the  languid 
rcx'-rcations  of  a  hixiirions  city.  A  soldier  eats  that  he  may  live 
and  be  able  to  perform  big  duty.  There  are  many  of  the  human 
race  who  pride  themselves  on  the  exquisite  seuBe  of  the  |>alate, 
which  decides  on  the  birth-place  of  a  jKirtrid^  by  the  fiavoiir 
of  it«  fle«!i.  This  exquisite  sense  of  taste  may  bo  a  merit  some- 
where; it  degrades  and  disgraces  a  soldier.  The  soldiers  duty 
im])lies  toil,  fatigue,  and  often  hunger;  and  most  soldiers  know, 
by  experience,  that  hunger  makes  ever)*  wliolesome  food  savoury. 
W  this  were  rightly  understood,  actual  war  would  rarely  present 
a  hardship  on  the  score  of  eating.  If  a  soldier  meet,  in  the  course 
of  his  campaign,  with'  wood  and  vi'ater,  beef  and  bread,  and  a 
glaaa  of  brandy,  lie  has  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  hard^ip. 
lie  is  not  to  calculate  on  two  courses,  a  dessert  and  variety  of 
winea,  in  the  service  of  the  field ;  and,  as  these  luxuries  cannot 
be  commanded  in  war,  they  ought  not,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  ad- 
mitted in  peace.  Custom  forms  habit ;  and  pri^-ation,  though 
privation  of  things  not  easential.  generates  chagrin.  Su|)crrtuity 
and  variety  provoke  the  appetite,  enlist  the  soldier  under  the 
banners  of  sensuality;  and  they  underniiue  tlie  foundati<m  of 
military  virtue,  which  consists  in  self-denial. 

It  is  a  physical  fact,  well  ascertained  and  obvious  in  its 
reasons,  that  a  course  of  high  hving  increases  animal  irritabihty ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  renders  the  stability  of  bodily  health  insecure. 
A  course  of  luxurious  living  has  a  similar  operation  on  the  mind ; 
and  hence,  while  bodily  exertion  is  desultory  and  uncertain  in  the 
high-fed  soldier,  the  character  of  the  mind's  action  is  capricious 
and  unsteady;  or  the  mind,  wTappcd  up  in  itself,  is  exclusively 
selfish,  or  indifferent  to  causes  of  national  good.  The  bravery  of 
the  luxurious,  and  of  thoso  who  are  pampered  with  high  feeding, 
is  ordinarily  a  partial  and  irregular  manifcsUtion  of  bravery, 
inasmucb  as  it  proceeds  from  an  impulse  of  vanity,  n  deeiro  of 
spoil,  or  an  incitement  of  lust.  The  votary  of  pleasure  possesses 
only  a  weak  constitutional  courage.  The  habit  is  unduly  irritable, 
and  little  capable  of  enduring  fatigue;  the  temper  is  constitu- 
tionally sensual,  and  abhorrent  from  the  privations  and  denials 
that  are  coimnon  to  war.     As  it  is  evident,  from  an  attentive 
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consideration  of  the  laws  of  animal  organism,  that  the  condition 
of  mind  and  body  resulting  from  a  course  of  high  living,  and  the 
condition  of  mind  and  body  net'easary  for  the  exertions  of  militwy 
service,  are  at  direct  variance  with  each  otlier,  it  follows,  by  fair 
inference,  tliat  the  custom  of  liigh  living,  now  so  commcm  at 
military  messes,  ought  to  he.  positively  interdicted  by  the  natioD 
which  desires  to  be  eminent  in  arms,  or  which  is  solicitotts  to 
maintain  the  eminence  which  it  may  liave  previously  attaixjed  by 
its  boldness  and  its  courage.  The  luxurious  and  the  high  fed  ire 
less  patient  of  military  fatigues  thau  others.  Life  lias  been  with 
them  a  round  of  gratifications,  and  tlie  desire  of  gratification  is  so 
engrailed  in  the  liahit,  that  they  are  reluctant  to  encounter  hard- 
ships, or  to  submit  to  privation  without  enormous  bribes.  They 
are  dissatisfied  and  chagrined  with  homely  fare ;  tJiey  despond  and 
sink  at  the  idea  of  privation  ;  they  even  fail  under  circiuustanees 
of  senice  where  tlie  rude  mountaineer  feels  no  want,  and  com- 
plains of  no  liardship.  If  tliis  he  true — and  its  truth  rests  Ok 
a  fundamental  law  of  animal  nature  proved  in  numerous  ic 
of  experience  to  be  correct — a  rational  jK)licy,  instead  of 
ing  to  imdermino  the  military  character  by  aUowancea  for  a 
sumptuous  table,  might  be  supposed  to  direct  its  attention  lo 
the  bill  of  fare  of  tlie  officers'  mess-table,  namely,  to  the  institution 
of  simpUcity  and  frugality,  and  the  proscription  of  foods  and 
drinks  which  are  not  calculated  to  pruduce  iirmness  of  phyaieal 
power  and  steadiness  of  moral  action.  If  there  be  truth  and 
reason  in  what  is  here  stated,  the  condition  occasionally  stipu- 
lated at  the  admission  of  young  men  into  certain  favourite  coqc 
of  the  army,  namely,  that  a  high  sum  be  added  annually  to 
the  pay,  to  enable  the  youth  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  that  is, 
to  dine  at  a  table  of  two  courses,  and  drink  wine  according 
to  his  will,  is  not  a  wise  one.  It  places  the  military  "^nfv*» 
on  the  brink  of  destructiuu ;  for,  if  there  be  anjlhing 
correct  observation  among  men,  it  may  be  confidently 
that,  if  high  living  be  the  life  of  the  gentleman,  it  is- 
death  of  the  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JVnESg,  OR  CLOTHING  OF  TROOPS. 


NpxT  to  the  focdinR,  the  clothing  of  troo|>s  is  the  most 
important  of  the  economical  concerns  wliich  belong  to  armies; 
and  it  is  one  on  which  the  attention  of  military  commanders 
has  been  much  employed  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  brilliancy 
of  dress  strikes  the  eye  agfretably,  and  entices  multitndcs  to  enter 
the  military  ranks;  con6er)uentty  military  dress  is  purposely  ren- 
dered attractive,  that  it  may  act  as  a  decoy  for  those  who  delight 
in  6nery,  Hut  besides  the  gaudinej>d  of  dress,  which,  acting  as  a 
decoy,  fills  tlie  ranks  of  the  army  witli  a  multitude  of  the  vain,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  uniformity,  acting  on  the  mind  of  a  mass  of 
people,  however  brought  together,  begets  more  or  less  of  union  in 
sentiment ;  hence  the  utility  of  uniform  clothing  for  niihtary  force 
is  obvious. 

The  warlike  nations  of  Europe  clothe  their  military  differently 
in  colour  and  form,  according  to  the  taste  which  predominates 
with  the  nation  respectivily.  As  the  ultimate  purpose  of  covering 
the  body  with  clothes  refers  to  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of 
weatlier,  and  as  utility  is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  the  end  uf  human 
contrivances,  it  is  evident  that  usefulness  and  convenience  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  princiiml  objects  in  view  in  contriving  tho 
liabtliment  of  soldiers.  The  best  fashion  is  that  which  beet  pro- 
tects the  body  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  which  least 
impedes  the  movements  tlmt  arc  connected  with  military  duties. 
EvL'ry  one  may  judge  of  this ;  and  the  wLse  will  follow  its  own 
rule.  The  nation  which  imitates  another  nation,  whether  in 
olotMng,  accoutrement,  or  tactic,  is  only  copyist ;  and,  as  copyist, 
it  h.'w  no  national  imjiortance.  Pride  of  mind  is  the  highest  pos- 
session of  a  military  people ;  lience  it  is  evident  that  a  nation^  in 
adopting  whatever  may  be  useful  in  tlie  tactic,  accoutrement,  or 
clothing  of  fnreigners,  should,  in  a  manner,  conceal  from  itself 
the  source  from  whence  tho  improvements  are  drawn.  A  hint 
mav  l>c  borrowed  without  wounding  pride — a  sy.stem  of  practice 
cannot  \to  adoptcfl  witlmut  confcssiug  inferiority.  It  is  thus 
that   if  a   [leople,    instead   (tf  incorporating  and    amalgamating 
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that  which  is  iiseful  in  the  foreign  with  its  own,  profencdly 
and  seniloly  copy  the  whole  of  the  foreign,  such  people  does 
not  BtAnd,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  first  ecak 
of  exccllcnirc,  iistw  in  its  own  estimation :  originals  only  are  great 
in  war. 

As  convenience  and  usefulness  are  the  first  points  to  be  con- 
siderctl  in  adjusting  military  dress,  and  as  every  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  military  service  may  be  supposed  tu  be  a  judge  of 
what  Ls  most  suitable  for  his  wants,  it  consequently  is,  or  it  ought 
to  be»  preliminary  to  all  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  dress,  thiit 
those  who  have  actually  served  in  the  Held,  and  who  know  what 
is  suitAhle  for  service,  be  the  persons  consulted  on  this  occaaioa. 
in  the  view  that  what  is  most  useful  aud  most  eonvonient  be 
connected  with  wluit  is  least  expensive.  Expense  is  a  material 
consideration  in  the  estimate  of  all  roilitar\*  nations :  and  among 
European  nations,  the  Austrian  appears  to  luive  joined  tlie  dieap 
with  the  useful  more  correctly  than  any  other.  All  that  is  ease&- 
tially  necessary  is  provided  in  just  and  measured  quantity  for  tbo 
Austrian  infantn,';  hut  the  rule  obtains  only  with  the  infantry. 
Human  ingenuity  could  scarcely  contrive  an^-tliing  mora  absunl 
than  the  equipment  of  Hussars.  The  gaudiness  of  the  figure  » 
at  direct  variance  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Juan.  The  poxi-er  of 
exertion  is  encumbered,  and  the  value  of  the  soldier  is  diminished, 
for  the  sake  of  arousing  the  eye  with  the  fantastic  appcannoeB 
of  a  toy-shop.  So  numerous  are  the  trappings,  and  so  conqil)* 
catcd  are  the  parts  of  the  Hussar  dress,  that,  unless  an  oflto 
sleep  in  his  clothes  while  in  the  enemy V  country,  his  quarters  may 
be  surprized,  and  Iiimself  put  to  the  sword,  before  he  can  buttoa 
his  jacket,  or  U^  in  a  condition  to  assume  his  anns.  It  is  open  to 
ever}'  miUtary  [K>wer  to  adopt  improvement,  if  it  comprefaeod  the 
principle  on  wliich  the  improvement  rests:  it  is  incumbent  oa 
evary  one  who  values  the  inde]>eiidcnce  and  honour  of  chandiV, 
not  to  copy  fashions  from 'foreign  nations.] 

The  dresa  of  a  soldier  consists  of  different  parts :  a  few  cunofy 
remarks  arc  offered  on  the  subject.  The  soldier^s  coat  oi^ 
to  be  6tted  witli  care,  easy  at  tlie  sliouldor,  so  as  not,  iB  anjr 
degree,  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  arms,  and  wide  in  the  body, 
so  as  not  to  impede,  even  when  closely  buttoned,  the  fXpaiMWff 
uf  the  chest.  It  ouglit  nut  to  reach  Inuer  than  tlio  imddlo  of 
the  thigh :  all  beyond  is  an  unnecOGsary  incumbnocc  of  weight. 
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It  ought,  moreo>'cr,  to  be  fimushod  with  a  large  and  convcniont 
aide-pockety  in  the  manner  of  a  sport»manV  jacket. 

Breeches  and  le^^ns  were  for  a  long  time  the  dram  nf  the 
Britisli  soldier ;  they  are  less  cligihle  tlian  tlic  trowser  and  gaiter, 
or  half-boot.  The  trowsex  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the 
joiotfi  in  exordaCf  or  occasion  the  least  irksome  prcsaun;  wlien 
the  soldier  sleeps  in  his  clothes.  Almost  every  person  of  the 
present  time  knows  by  experience  that  t)ie  pantaloon  or  trowser 
is  less  irksome  tlian  breeches.  It  has  no  buttons,  and  it  is 
sooner  and  more  easily  adjtisted  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  matter 
of  some  utility ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  soldier  ou^t  to  bo  so 
droesed  as  to  sleep  in  his  clothes  without  inconvenience,  or  that 
the  clothes  ought  to  be  so  fashioned  that  he  may  put  tliem  on  in 
the  dark  without  emlKirrasamcnt.  The  gaiter  and  sock  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  leg^.  The  calf  of  the  leg  rarely  suffers  from 
cold  ;  the  feot,  ankles,  and  knees,  do.  These  therefore  require  to 
be  doubly  guarded :  and,  on  this  account,  Hannel-suc-ks,  cloth- 
gsuters,  and  a  knee-cap  to  the  trowser,  are  particularly  recom- 
niendwl  tnr  guarding  the  parts  which  are  least  capable  of  resisting 
cold,  and  which  most  require  protection  against  injurj'.  But 
while  the  tendinous  parts,  namely,  the  feet,  knees,  and  ankles,  are 
to  l>e  kept  warm  by  additional  clothing,  the  flt-shy  part.s,  par- 
ticularly the  calves  of  the  legs,  which,  as  full  of  blood,  and  thrown 
into  action  in  locomotion,  ought  not  (as  not  liable  to  suffer 
from  cold)  to  l>e  confined  by  pressure  so  as  to  l)e  impede<l  in 
tlicir  movements,  or  heated  by  covering  so  as  to  be  soliciled  to 
throw  out  pimples,  which,  thas  produced,  often  degenerate  in 
sores.  To  tliis  cniise,  the  sore  legs,  which  so  much  annoy  a 
certain  description  of  soldiers,  may  in  some  degree  be  ascrilx.*d.  ' 

The  feet  are  an  essential  part  of  tlie  person  of  the  soldier ; 
their  cowlition  ought  tlierefore  to  bo  particularly  attended  to  by 
the  officer.  The  casual  wetting  of  ttie  feet  is  frequently  a  cause 
of  sickness  to  those  who  have  l>een  bom  and  bred  in  towas,  and 
carefully  nursed  in  infancy.  In  such  the  feet  require  to  be 
guarded  from  chances  of  accident  by  means  of  socks  and  well- 
fittiid  shoes  of  good  manufacture.  The  flannel  sock,  or  rather 
the  cotton  sock  with  a  sole  piece  of  miUed  Hannel.  is  useful  for 
this  piir]>ose ;  for,  while  HanncI  preserves  a  more  equal  tempemture 
of  heat  than  linen  or  cotton,  it,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  better 
protection  against  the  chance  of  bli.stering  than  socks  of  other 
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materials.  The  good  condition  of  the  feet  is  so  CBsential  for  ibe 
performance  of  military  duties,  that  shoes,  boots,  or  half-booto, 
ought  to  l)e  well  chosen  and  well  made ;  that  is,  made  of  good 
materials  for  the  sake  of  durability,  and  weU  fitted  to  the  foot 
on  account  of  ease  and  convenience  to  the  wearer.  The  properties 
of  a  soldier's  shoe,  so  fonned  as  to  correspond  with  the  uatun! 
sliapc  of  the  foot,  coivsiat  principally  in  thick  :uid  firm  outer  soles, 
with  an  inner  sole  which  has  an  obscure  sliding  motion — the 
quarter  short  and  high,  so  that  mud  or  sand  do  not  easily  enltr. 
nor  the  tenacity  of  a  deep  clay  easily  drag  it  frt>m  the  fool,  the 
leather  well  tanned,  and  prepared,  by  means  of  oil  and  wax, 
tallow  or  other  composition,  to  resist  the  entrance  of  water. 

The  miUtary  hat  ought  to  be  light  and  well  manufactured— 
the  crowD  deep,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  head  against  the 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or  against  the  stroke  of  an  enemy's  sabre. 
A  brim,  even  a  broad  brim,  is  convenient  on  many  accounts,  and 
very  u.seful  on  some,  particularly  to  shade  the  eyes  from  glare  of 
light,  and  to  protect  the  neck  from  rain. 

The  uniform  of  the  British  army  has  been  altered  of  late 
years,  and  the  fashion  of  several  parts  of  the  liabilimcnt  has  not 
only  been  clianged,  but  improved.     The  sliirt,  though  not  a  part 
of  the  ostensible  uniform,  is  a  j>art  of  clothing  which,  as  opinion^J 
are  divided  about  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  1|^| 
made,  cannot  be   passed   over  in  this  place  witliout   particular     ' 
notice.     Woollen  stuff  was  worn  next  the  skin  by  our  unpoli 
ancestors;    refinement  substituted  linen.     The  opinions  of 
fluctuate  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  and  flannel,  an  impro' 
manufacture  of  wool,  is  again  advanced  in  its  original  stati 
There  are  many,  even  physicians  of  eminence,  who  maintain  that 
ttannul  woru  next  the  skin  is  preservative  of  health,  both  in  b<>t 
and  cold  climates ;  others  contend  that  flannel,  independent!)  of 
its  quaUty  of  increasing  the  .susceptibility  to  impression,  and  con- 
sequently of  favouring  the  action  of  the  causes  of  disease,  by  i^ 
ceiving  contagious  matters  more  readily,  and  reUuniag  them  okuv 
closely   than    linen   or  cotton,  scnes  to  propagate  sicknes  JO 
armies.     The  triitli  of  the  assertion  is  in  some  degree  Bupportr<I 
by  what  happened  to  the   Hritish  army  in  the  early  part  nf  tlie 
war  I7i)3.     The  soldiers  were  then  enveloped  in  Haimel,  eitlicr 
funiislied  by  their  own  funds,  or  provided  by  the  donation  of  the 
generous ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  foresight,  siek- 
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ras  great,  and  mortality  was  unexampled.  Tt  caimot  be 
proved^  nor  would  any  one,  it  is  preyumetl,  pretend  to  say,  that 
flaunel  clothing  was  the  primary  cause  of  sickuosH  on  this 
occasion :  it  was  obviously  a  contingent  one.  Flannel  readily 
attracts  pollutions ;  and  it  does  not,  on  account  of  its  colour,  so 
soon  discover  their  aiihesion  as  bleached  linen  or  cotton.  This  is 
an  inconvenieuce ;  but.  with  this  hieonvonieuce,  there  are  also 
advantaj;^(« — and  not  unimportant  ones.  Flannel  preserves  more 
equally  than  linen  the  genial  warmth  of  the  parts  which  it  covera. 
It  absorKs  more  readily  the  exce-ss  of  perspirations  which  occur 
in  hot  weather,  or  under  severe  exercise ;  and  while  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  wearer  from  this  cause,  it  is  conditionally  prcsenalive 
of  tliat  equal  condition  of  circulation  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  health.  This  one  feels  and  judges  by  the  feeling : 
bat  still,  if  all  the  circumstances  coimccted  with  flannel  clothing 
be  considered  in  their  full  extent  and  bearing,  the  obvious  benefits 
are  more  than  counterbalance<l  by  other  contingencies  that  are 
not  easily  avoided.  As  it  preserves  an  e<|ual  heat  on  the  surface, 
so  it  preserves  the  skin  s<jft  and  pretcrnaturally  sensible,  exqui- 
sitely susceptible  of  impression,  and  easily  acted  on  by  causes 
which  Hoat  in  the  atmusphere,  and  which  have  a  tendency,  by 
their  action,  to  disturb  the  health  of  tlie  subjects  to  which  they 
are  applied.  If  this  l>e  correct,  its  beucHts  are  deceptions;  and, 
though  it  must  Ix^  admitted  tliat  it  contributes  to  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  valetudinary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  render 
valetudtnar\'  those  who  are  naturntly  robust ;  hence  it  is  injurious, 
rather  than  beneBcial,  as  a  general  article  of  clothing  for  soldiers. 
It  is,  and  must  be  considered  in  all  cases  as  a  fuudatncnfal 
maxim  in  military  education,  that  the  soldier  bo  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removcil  from  the  valetudinary  habit,  even  from  the  opinion 
that  a  valetudinary  frame  is  compatible  with  his  profession.  The 
greater  numl>er  of  soldiers,  as  impnivident  and  careless  of  their 
health,  not  unfrequeotly  throw  aside  their  artificial  defences  (pai^ 
ticularly  the  flannel  shirt)  at  the  very  time  tliey  most  require  it, 
namely,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  bathed  in  perspiration, 
and  susceptible  of  impression  at  every  pore. 

The  preservation  of  health  is  an  important  object  to  the 
members  (»f  civil  society;  it  is  particularly  so  to  the  luilitJiry. 
There  arc  two  views  acctirding  to  which  llie  subject  is  to  l>o  con- 
sidered :  one,  to  guard  against  the  impressions  of  no.vious  causes 
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by  adventitious  defences ;  another,  to  fortify  the  constitutioQ,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  resisting  noxious  impressions  by  its 
own  lutemal  force.  The  means  which  conduce  to  the  Hrst  are 
only  under  the  command  of  the  hij^hej*  cJjwses  of  society  in  civil 
life ;  the  means  of  the  latter  belong  to  every  one,  and  they  arc 
particularly  applicable  to  tlic  condition  of  the  military.  The  fiist, 
or  system  of  artificial  care,  is  preventative  of  disease  by  avoiding 
exposures,  or  in  blunting,  by  means  of  art,  such  intiuonces  as  ua 
disposed  to  act  noxiously  on  the  human  frame.  Flannel  is  pre- 
servative on  this  ground  ;  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  renders  the 
haljit  preternatu rally  susceptible  to  impression,  and  tlieroby  pre- 
dispoeea  to  the  explosion  of  disease' when  a  morbific  cause  con- 
tingently strikes.  The  second,  or  system  of  exposure,  secures  1 
continuance  of  health  by  resistance,  that  is,  by  inuring  the 
to  bear  a  change  of  impressions  without  injury :  it  thus  preserreB 
it  on  a  surer  foundation  than  all  the  contrivances  of  care  that 
ingenious  physicians  have  suggested.  It  is  a  tnith,  obTious  and 
of  daily  occurrence,  that  things  which  are  new  or  stnwgv  lo 
each  other  run  rapidly  into  contact,  and  produce  new  action,  or 
new  combination  of  action  with  oue  another.  In  this  manner,  it 
is  observed  that  a  person  who  is  guarded  carefully  from  external 
air,  from  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  from  wind  aud  r^n,  and 
the  whole  train  of  couunon  causes  which  act  on  animal  life,  is 
easily  disturbed  by  slight  incidental  impressions;  while  anotlxT 
of  similar  nriginal  constitution,  but  who  has  been  exposed  for  a 
course  of  time  to  the  action  of  these  causes,  in  similar  or  siqierior 
degrees  of  force,  suflcrs  no  material  injury.  Tliis  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact:  it  is  the  basis  on  which  the  training  of  tlic  military, 
in  80  far  as  regards  the  preserxation  of  health,  onght  to  be  laid. 

It  is  left  to  physicians,  who  apply  their  art  to  persons  io 
civil  life,  to  suggest  the  means  of  guarding,  by  adventitious  aiib, 
the  irritable  and  delicate  citizen  from  the  action  of  tlie  e.\teniil 
causes  which  disturb  huuian  health.  It  belongs  to  a  wise  militanr 
institution  to  form  the  soldier  in  such  nuinner  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  m)xiou3  impressions  by  his  own  internal  power.  This  is  an 
important  object ;  hut  the  attainment  of  it  is  difficult ;  and  it  i« 
in  fact  only  to  be  attained  by  faniiliariy.ing  the  suhjiMrta  with  the 
various  contingencies  which  occur  in  the  f5cld  of  service.  The 
means  itiquircd  for  conducting  the  training  hero  alluded  to  are 
not  cxpcDsivc,  or  difficult  to  be  procured ;  but  they  an*  revultiog 
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to  the  habits  of  the  refined  age  in  which  we  live.  They  enjoin 
privations,  immediate  pains  and  unpleasant  expoHures,  in  the 
hopes  of  obviating  remote  conscqueuccs ;  and,  as  mich,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  never  will  obtain  a  trial.  The  doctrine  which 
inculcates  the  utility  of  exposing  the  soldier's  body  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  for  the  sake  of  fami- 
liarizinjc^  tlie  habit  to  vicissitude,  and  of  tljereby  obWating  the 
injurious  effects  of  what  is  new  to  the  habit  when  applied  by  ac- 
cident, is  not  likely  to  be  well  received.  It  impHca  an  imuicdiate 
sufferinfjj  in  the  prospect  of  a  remote  contingent  exemption  from 
suttering.  The  dinclpline  necessarj'  to  assure  it  is  at  the  same 
time  harsh,  so  harsh  indeed  that  it  will  be  considered  by  many 
as  barbarous.  It  is  notivitlustanding  useful,  even  nccassary,  if  it 
be  considered  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  a  nation  a  study  and  at- 
tention to  form  an  anny  capable  of  sustaining  with  impunity  the 
various  contingencies  wliich  belong  to  war.  It  is  paradox,  but 
at  the  same  time  true,  that  the  excessive  care  which  fosters  a 
condition  of  body  easily  susceptible  of  impression  from  externa! 
causes,  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  an  army  than  habitual 
cxp<rsurc  to  the  action  of  the  noxious  causes  wliieh  present  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary  course  of  military  life.  The  assertion  Is  not 
miule  at  random.  Irregular  troo[>s,  who  lutve  the  least  protection 
from  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  are  usually  the  least  uuhoaltliy 
part  of  onnicH ;  and  if  reference  Im}  made  to  a  comparative  state 
of  health  among  British  soldiers,  previously  to  their  being  furnished 
with  llaimeJ -shirts,  socks,  great-coats,  and  even  blankets,  tlic 
balance  will  not  be  found  to  stand  on  the  side  of  tlie  times  of 
extraordinary  care.  Prejudices  are  however  strong  on  this  head 
at  the  present  time,  so  strong  that  argimients  will  not  gain  a 
hearing ;  even  the  voice  of  experience  will  not  command  attention. 
The  suggestion  for  training  a  soldier  to  hardship,  in  order  to 
make  him  fit  for  militar)'  duty,  is  so  contrary  to  the  sense  of  a 
luxurious  ])copIe,  that  it  will  Ix!  deemed  tlie  gloomy  vision  of  a 
barbarian  of  the  dark  ages,  rather  timn  the  induction  of  accurate 
observation  drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  experience.  The  voice  of 
reason  and  experience  here,  as  in  other  things,  is  but  a  feeble 
voice;  and,  as  there  exist  but  small  hopes  of  carrying  into  cHcct 
a  fundamental  sy.stom  of  military  training,  calculated  to  steel  the 
body  of  the  soldier  against  the  elfect  of  the  hardships  and  con- 
tingencies which  arc  counnon  in  war,  we  are  compelled  to  trust 
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to  cAie.  As  compelle*!  to  trust  to  care,  it  belongs  to  persons, 
circiiinBtanced  as  tlic  army  pbysician  is,  to  point  out  the  uukI? 
of  caro  nliich  enibraoes  tbo  greatest  number  of  advantages  with 
tbe  snuUloBt  Dunil>er  of  inconvenieDccs. 

As  tho  chief  object  of  attention,  in  arranging  a  soldier's 
equipment,  ought  to  be  directed  to  convenience  and  uscfulneas.  it 
foOows  tliat  clothing,  while  it  defends  the  body  from  cnid,  should 
be  flo  contrivwl  aa  not  to  confine  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  by 
tightness,  or  to  encumber  exertion  by  clumsiness  and  superfluous 
nwighi.  ^V*hile  a  jwrson  is  engapjcd  in  active  exercise,  whetlier  in 
pnmiiing  an  ubjei-t  of  duty  or  uniusenient.  he  is  little  liable  to  be 
arted  on  by  oaoaes  which,  in  other  circumstances,  arc  injurious  to 
health ;  honco  s«4dierR.  while  actively  employed,  may  be,  or  ratJier 
QOghc  to  lie,  lightly  clothed ;  for  toil  or  lalwur  is  then  easily  sustained. 
MDmo  mt  cooinienccs,  susceptibility  to  impression  returns ;  and 
witk  auBec|>ttbility  to  impression,  liability  to  disease.  It  is  there- 
hn  9iSt^  and  it  will  ttr  tmeful,  that  the  s(»ldier  tte  provided  vith 
nMUiii.  to  be  cniploii'ed  discretionaily,  for  his  protection  against  the 
i^jttnous  aetioQ  of  oausc^  which  occasionally  present  themselves  in 
war,  and  which  act  with  fwro  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 
In  urtler  to  give  t}ie  command  of  these  defensive  means,  the  liai>ili* 
mmtv  AS  already  stited.  ought  to  be  large  and  easy,  and  so  fashioa* 
•d  a5  to  button  over  the  trunk  of  the  body.  But,  besides  the  faddnn 
of  tba  coat  here  recommended,  a  cloak,  or  mantle,  as  better  cal- 
eulated  than  any  uthtT  form  of  clothing  to  protect  the  body  against 
impreasions  from  cold  when  exercise  is  suspended  and  rest  com- 
mences, is  an  essential  part  of  a  soldier's  equipment.  It  has  advan- 
tages over  tlu!  blanket  and  great-coat,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  l>oth.  A  soldier,  in  the  present  times,  carries  a  blanket 
for  the  sake  of  tho  warmth  which  it  affords  iu  the  night ;  a  great -coat 
is  i>rovidwl  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  anns  from  rain 
when  on  duty.  A  great-coat  is  not  held  to  be  sufficient  prfrtee- 
tion  against  cold  at  night :  a  blanket  is  therefore  provided  for 
niirht  covering,  and  hence  two  tilings  are  provided  for  a  purpose 
which  might  l>e  answered  by  one.  A  cloak  made  in  the  form  of 
the  Portugal  cloak,  the  cloth  close  and  strong  duffle,  so  as  to  l)c 
both  light  and  warm,  and  manufactured  by  incorporating  gre^e 
or  oil  witJi  the  raw  material,  so  as  to  be  little  penetrable  to  wi-l, 
sufhciently  long  to  cover  the  feet  when  the  knees  are  bent,  and 
provided  with  buttons  and  loo|)6  tliat  it  may  be  tucked  up  in 
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marcliii^,  is  to  be  considered  am  nuflieient  dofonco  aq;aiast  the 
cold  of  the  night  in  Uie  common  circumataiicos  of  service.  It 
defends  the  body  from  rain  when  on  dut\\  and  it  does  not  en- 
cuniW  witli  unnecessary  weight  in  travelling.  Such  arc  the  pro- 
perties of  the  military  cloak ;  and,  viewed  in  this  hght,  it  is 
evidently  a  most  useful  provision  to  a  soldier''s  equipment  for 
the  field. 

The  form  and  fashion  of  a  8oldicr''a  equipment  is  supposed  to 
be  such  as  is  stated.  The  adjustment  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  articles  termed  necessaries,  is  a  matter  of  imi»ortance,  and, 
as  such,  requires  to  be  well  considered.  It  is  denumstrably 
proved,  to  the  conviction  of  all  persons  who  have  served  with 
armies,  that  superfluous  bapfgagc,  that  is,  l>aj?gage  beyond  the 
narrowest  raeaaure  of  utility,  instead  of  brining  comfort  to  the 
]H»ssessor,  is  a  cause  of  great  annoyance  and  vexation.  Pro- 
vision of  the  means  for  a  complete  cliange  of  the  smaller  parts  of 
dress  in  the  event  of  being  wot  with  rain,  together  with  a  cloak 
as  a  covering  for  the  night,  is  all  that  a  soldier  requires  for  his 
comfort,  and  the  preservation  of  his  health ;  and,  as  such,  it  is 
all  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  [toascss.  Itntish  soldiers 
are  often  cncumlicred  with  a  load  of  necessaries;  and  they  are 
notwithstandiug  often  in  want  of  what  is  useful.  The  fact, 
though  paradoxical,  is  true,  and  it  is  easily  explained  how  it 
should  Ixi  so.  Where  persons  have  not  more  than  one  change 
of  raiment,  the  strong  impression  of  necessity  obliges  them  to 
prepare  for  the  return  of  want ;  and,  as  the  impression  is  strcmg, 
the  firat  occasion  of  replenishing  is  generally  cmliraced.  Where 
there  is  variety  and  superfluity,  the  necessity  does  not  present 
itself  forcibly,  and  hence  the  dirty  clothes  are  crammed  into  the 
kna[)eack,  where  tl>ey  accumulate  in  quantity,  without  obliging 
the  individual  to  recollect  tliat  they  are  not  fit  for  use  until  they 
are  washed.  It  thus  often  happens  that  a  soldier  who  has  four 
or  more  shirts  in  his  possession  lias  not  one  Bt  for  use;  while 
a  soldier  who  possesses  no  more  than  two,  has  generally  one  in 
his  kna]>sack  ready  for  the  contingent  occasion.  This  fact, 
and  it  Ls  not  equivocal,  proves  the  utility  of  placing  a  cause  of 
necessity  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  soldier ;  for  it  is  only 
under  the  impression  of  necessity  tliat  this  tlioughtless  animal 
prepares  for  the  contingency  which  belongs  to  his  condition. 
The  idea  of  relief  from  impending  necessity  brings  with  it  a 
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sensation  of  pleasure ;  and,  under  this  interchange  of  Deoecoty 
and  relief  from  noccRsity,  life  goes  on  cheerfully :  it  is  in  aoA 
interclianj;fe  tliat  the  happiness  of  the  soldier  and  of  most  other 
men  consists. 

The  following  is  considered  to  be  a  fiiD,  but  not  a  super- 
fluous etjuipment  for  a  soldier  on  service;  namely,  two  shirts — 
linen,  cotton,  or  Hanncl ;  two  pairs  of  socks  ;  two  pairs  of  flannel 
or  cotton  drawers ;  two  pairs  of  shoes ;  or  one  pair  of  shoes  and 
one  pair  of  half-boots ;  one  pair  of  short  gaiters ;  one  fonging 
cap  as  nii;bt-cap ;  shoe-brushes  of  small  size,  witli  hlarking ; 
one  razor  and  stra{) ;  one  brush  for  tlic  hair ;  one  square  piece 
of  soap ;  a  sponge  for  washing  the  body,  and  a  towel  for  dryii^ 
it ;  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  a  frock  or  dressing  gown  of  cotton 
cloth,  to  serve  as  a  night-shirt ;  a  cloak  of  duffle  or  other  suitable 
material ;  a  knife  and  fork ;  a  canteen  for  drink ;  and,  if  it  be 
thought  proper  that  every  soldier  be  independent  in  himself,  a 
small  canteen  for  cooking  tlie  mess  and  carrying  the  dressed 
provisions,  complete  the  equipment.  If  the  part  of  the  raiment 
not  in  use  be  put  up,  in  a  neut  and  compact  manner,  in  • 
case  of  oil-skin  so  as  to  be  secured  from  wet,  and  disposed 
in  a  haversack  for  easy  carriage,  the  soldier  will  not  be  incom- 
moded by  bulk,  nor  incumbered  by  weight;  and,  while  little 
loaded,  he  will,  as  possessing  within  himself  everything  tliat  i» 
actually  necessary  for  use,  be  independent  of  the  accidents  thai 
happen  to  baggage-waggons. 

An  army  is  a  whole,  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  one  motive. 
and  moved  in  all  its  parts  by  one  force  to  one  connected  act. 
As  the  ultimate  end  and  object  is  one,  the  exterior  aspect  ought 
to  bo  one  also.  In  correspondence  with  the  principle  alluded 
to,  it  is  customary  that  troops  of  one  nation  be  clothed  in  om 
uniform  manner.  The  unifonnity  of  appearance  convcj-s  an 
impression  of  imion  and  strength;  it  even  lias  a  tendency  to 
augment  the  real  effect  of  force.  This  obviously  implies  utilitr : 
but  it  may  \yc  added,  that  if  dress  be  loaded  with  omameatB 
and  encumljored  with  trappings,  the  coup  (Tceil  of  uniformity  i» 
broken,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  impression  is  uecesBarily 
weakened.  It  is  the  uuiou  of  power  and  energy  of  movement 
which  strike  the  eye,  when  the  value  of  the  mihtary  fkhtic  n 
estimated:  and  as  man  is  the  chief  part  of  the  exhibition,  the 
countenaniH*  or  figure   of  the   man  is   in   all    casc«  the  object 
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which  attracts  iiltontion,  whether  for  pleasure  or  intiniidation ; 
conseqmmtly  artificial  decorations^  as  obecuring  the  tigiirCi  are 
misplaced  and  mihapplieiJ  in  military  costume, 

lu  proportion  therefor*^  a«  the  attire  nf  a  militor)*  IkmIv  ih  gaudy 
nnd  vaiiedf  the  improHHinn  connected  with  unJuu  is  divided,  and 
effect,  as  now  said^  is  weakened.  Rut,  independently  of  this 
consideration,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  the  dress  which 
ia  it^ded  with  ornainentA  occupies  a  large  portion  of  time  for 
adjiwlment;  and,  beeidee  the  time  wasted  in  an  useiees  purpose, 
the  uieanM  employed  tf>  clean  and  decorate,  that  is,  pipe-clay 
for  the  clothiny;,  grease  and  flour  for  the  hair,  actually  pollute 
the  skin,  and  oliscure  the  genuine  and  manly  expression  of  the 
countenance.  Pipe-clay  is  employed  to  cover  dirt.  A  soldier 
until  lately^  notwitlistanding  he  ni^ght  be  incrusted  from  head 
to  foot,  was  said  to  he  clean  if  his  small-clothes  and  facings 
were  covered  witli  piix>-clay,  and  the  head  was  said  to  be  dressed 
if  the  hair  was  matted  witli  a  paste  of  grease  and  flour.  A 
common  observer,  who  looked  at  the  Hritish  army  a  few  years 
back,  would  Iw  disposed  to  say  that  military  cleanliness  was 
positive  dandriff;  and  as  the  pleasure  wloich  arises  from  the 
sensations  of  personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  wliich 
man's  nature  ia  capable,  the  soldier  might  then  bo  considered 
aa  continually  in  penance.  Where  man  is  perfectly  clean  in 
person  as  freed  from  all  exterior  impurity,  he  may  be  said  to 
live  at  everj-  |K>rc,  and  to  be  animated  in  every  fibre.  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  skin  is  filled  with  ochre,  or  encrusted  with 
pipe-clay,  the  liair  l»esmeared  with  grease  and  matted  witli  flour, 
pleasure,  even  comfort,  is  banished  from  the  feeling.  The  in- 
dividual is  irritated  by  artificial  encumbrances,  and  health  itself 
suflers  from  annoyance.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  preserve 
health  tlian  personal  cleanliness ;  notliing  impairs  it  sooner  that 
artificial  dirt ;  hence  it  is  inferred,  tliat  the  military  clotliing 
which  re<juires  to  be  encrusted  ^vitb  pipe-cUy  in  order  to  ap|)ear 
clean,  is  not  a  vpcll  contrived  form  of  clothing.  Pipe-clay  does 
not  clean :  it  only  covers  the  appearances  of  dirt.  Grease  and 
Hour,  employed  to  form  a  matting  of  the  hair,  constitute  a 
sacrifice  to  appearance  at  the  expense  of  comfort.  These  are 
[XjintA  which  relate  to  health  and  agreeable  feeling;  but,  putting 
these  aside,  the  militan'  effect,  as  relative  to  ap])earance,  \h 
totally  misapprehended.  Factitious  ornament  for  the  head,  which 
ob(^;ures  tlic  countenance  of  the  soldier,  is  at  variance  with  a. 
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trun  military  principle:  it  weakons  impression,  hy  attcraptinjj  to 
render  uoiiiely  and  alluring  that  wliicii  ought  to  be  pruininent, 
bold,  and  stern.  A  steady,  and  even  a  stern  oouDtenance,  is 
the  countenance  of  a  soldier.  It  acts  with  more  impressioD,  oo 
some  occasions,  on  the  ranks  of  an  enemy  than  the  fire  of  tba 
inusket ;  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  masked  by  powdered  locks 
and  millinery  decorations. 

it   may  be  thought  presumptuous  to  speak  so  po^tively  oo 
this  subject ;    but  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  saying  that  fancy 
has  led  us  astray  on  the  subject  of  militarj-  dress.     The   idea 
of  power  in  a  military  body  consists  in  uniformity  of  parts ;  and. 
as  uniformity  best  consists  with  simpUcity,  ^mphctt}\  by  neoeeauy 
inference,  constitutes  the  fmidamental  rule  to  be  kept  in  Tiew 
in  arranging  tlie  military  habiliment.      Health  and  vigour  best 
consist  with  personal  cleanliness ;  hence  the  assuring  of  personal 
cleanliness  is  an  object  intimately  connected  with  the  clothing 
of  troo[»s.      Pipc-clay»  which   is   positive   dirt  as  it  relates  to 
the  human  skin,  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  health: 
grease  and  flour  as   incorporated  with  the  hair,  if   not  directly 
noxious  to  health,  engender  and  feed  vermin.    The  practice  is  the 
reverse  of  cleanliness ;  and  the  effect  is  not  even  pleasing  to  the 
eye.     Man  is  never  so  attractive  as  when  he  is  perfectly  clean 
both  in  his  clothes  and  person.     The  hair,  as  washed  with  sol^l 
and  water,  and  dressed  with  a  brush,  gives   satisfaction  to  the 
wearer ;  the  appearance,  as  cropped  short  or  tied  with  a  Hbboo, 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  more  liecomiug  a  soldier,  thaa 
B.frisurf  made  up  wth  grease  and  Hour  into  a  fantastic   fonn; 
and  it  is  less  incommodious  than  a  mass  of  false  hair,  in  fomi 
of  a  general''s  baton,  appended  to  the  back  in  a  case  of  leather. 
This,  if  esteemed  ornament,  is  felt  by  those  who  carry  it  to  be 
an  incumbrance.    Much  of  what  is  preposterous  in  military  dm 
has  been  done  away  of  lat«  years  in  the  Uritish  liiie ;    but,  u 
taste   is   a   fluctuating   fasliion,    the   absurdities   may    be   agiio 
brought  back ;   and,  for  this  reason,  tliey  are  adverted  to  io 
this  place.     The  chief  military  power  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
consider  reasons,  and  avoid  what  is  useless  or  of  bad  e^t.  \ 
But  while  the  inconveniences  connected  with  a  gaudy  and 
variegated  militar)-  dress  are  considerable  inconveniences  to  th* 
individual,  the  eflect,   resulting  from   the  obtrusioD   of  artificial 
trappings  and  vain  ornaments,  constitutes  a  radical  and  im|jort«it 
interruption  to  mWitat^-  \tv\^wW.    A.  sentiment  of  honour  &  tbe 
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motive  which  nrgcs  a  soldier  to  his  duty — it  is  that  which  main- 
tains him  in  his  place  in  the  day  of  trial.  It  is  a  tiiiople  motive, 
has  only  one  ionn  of  action,  and  the  progress  of  tlic  act  ia  for^ 
ward  and  direct.  Tliis  sentiment  of  honour,  or  pride  of  mind 
from  conscioiisncss  of  intrinsic  worthy  gives  firmness  to  man^a 
diaracter^  maintains  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  wgcs 
him  to  pursue  his  purpose  even  to  the  destruction  of  his  life.  It 
is  a  modest  sentiment:  it  acts  in  silence  and  without  boast. 
Vanity  assmnea  its  place :  it  does  not  execute  its  office.  Vani^ 
courts  admiration,  delights  in  applause,  and  calculates  value  by 
external  appearance.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  a  military  quality  ;  it 
is  notwithstanding,  by  an  unfortunate  misapprehension  of  tilings, 
cherished  by  the  militar)*  as  the  substitute  of  pride ;  and,  from 
this  misapprehension^  ornaments  of  dress,  feathers,  lace,  embroi- 
dery, and  gildings  of  the  exterior,  are  permitted  to  engross  the 
faculties  and  fill  the  military  mind  with  vain  conceit.  Where  the 
soldier's  thoughts  arc  chiefly  directed  to  the  imagining  of  facti- 
tious dress  for  the  sake  of  attractive  appearance,  he  is  induced  to 
neglect  the  essential.  This  is  a  condition  of  man''s  nature ;  for 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  acting  with  energy  on  one  subject 
only.  The  factitious  and  the  real  are  not  compatible  with  each 
other ;  and  it  may  be  added,  tliat  those  who  expect  to  make  men 
brave  by  infusing  into  them  tlie  spirit  of  vanity  and  love  of  omar- 
mental  dress,  proceed  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  causes  which 
act  on  the  mind  of  man.  A  love  of  dress  enamours  man  of  him- 
self, for  it  makes  him  vain  of  appearance.  It  attaches  him  to 
life,  for  life's  sake ;  for  it  supphcs  a  material  of  scltish  and 
solitary  gratiHcation ;  consequently  it  diminishes  tlic  radical  fund 
of  coun^e,  and  weakens  the  patriotic  love  of  countrj-.  \'auity 
often  leads  to  acts  of  enterprize ;  that  is,  it  entices  a  man  to  enter 
the  field  of  battle  with  a  shew  of  courage :  it  is  honour,  or  mental 
pndo  only,  wliich  secures  liim  from  leaving  it  without  disgrace. 

Tlie  writer  has  thus  stated  his  opinions  conceraing  the  form 
and  fashion  of  military  clothing.  The  opinions  will  be  considered 
as  presumptuous ;  they  are  notwithstanding  true,  as  founded  on 
the  reason  of  things.  A  few  remarks  are  now  to  be  added  on 
the  materials  of  which  military  clotliing  is  ma<le ;  and  here  the 
manufacturing  character  of  the  nation  cannot  meet  with  praise. 
The  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  gain  of  money ;  consequently 
the  fundamental  rule  of  manufacture  turns  on  producing  n  Hfjocioua 
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outsiJe»  lo  captivate  t^e  eye  of  tlie  purchaser,  and  a  peri&l 
interior  texture,  to  insure  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to 
market.  This  is  not  an  assumption ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  nature 
of  trade.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  subject  to  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  deterioration  which  now  obtains  in  the  quality, 
that  is,  in  the  durability  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  KngUsli 
peasant.  It  is  not  pretended  to  say  ^^hetber  it  arises  from  the 
deep-laid  design  of  tlic  manufacturer  to  increase  consumption,  or 
that  it  arises  contingently  from  tlie  employment  of  machinery  and 
other  processes  of  art  which  do  violence  to  the  nature  of  Ihft 
materia],  crush  its  constitutional  substance,  and  thus  tliminisli 
its  durability  as  exposed  to  friction  from  wearing.  But  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  English  broad-clotli 
and  Knglisb  leather  are  less  durable  and  less  serviceable  at  the 
present  time  tlian  they  were  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
With  a  great-coat  and  boots  of  the  manufacture  of  1760,  a  per- 
son might  travel  for  half  a  day  in  heavy  rain  without  being  wet  to 
the  skin.  With  a  coat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  present  day, 
he  Ls  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a  summer  shower,  and  his  feet  are 
wet  by  the  dew  which  hangs  on  the  grass  of  a  summer's  morning. 
English  broad-cloth  and  Englisli  leather,  though  highly  dressed 
to  captivate  the  eye,  are  not  in  reality  well  manufactured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wearer.  They  are  not  durable:  the  cloth  is  not 
warm ;  and  the  material  is  so  put  together  tlmt  it  appears  lo 
attraet  rather  thau  to  repel  moisture. 

The  common  manufacturer  exerts  his  genius  to  produce  a 
commodity  of  the  flimsiest  interior  texture  with  the  best  exterior 
surface.  The  contractor  for  soldier's  clothing  exerts  himself  to 
go  Ix'vond  the  manufacturer  for  the  common  market — and  he 
generally  succeeds;  for  soldier's  clothing  is  inspected  and  approv^^j 
by  less  competent  judges  than  those  who  j)urcha.se  for  themseJid^H 
It  thus  hap|>en9  that,  from  the  bad  quality  of  contract  ctothiqg 
and  contraet  shoes,  English  soldiers  are  sometimes  ill  clothed  op 
actual  service,  and  almost  always  iU  shod.  The  clothing  of  the 
troops  of  foreign  nations  is  onbnarily  of  a  letter  quality  as  to  sul>* 
stance  than  that  of  tho  English.  The  shoes  are  of  a  better  form 
and  of  a  more  durable  material;  a  circumstance  which,  cxclusiTe 
ef  better  primary  education  for  w^r,  gives  foreign  soldiers  grart 
ad\-antages  over  English  in  protracted  campaigns  smd  Kfi^Ming 
services,  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  depot  of  stores* 
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It  IB  an  obvious  fact,  that  idleness  has  a  deteriorating  efl^ct 
on  the  military  character*  consequently  it  is  important  that  idle- 
ness be  banished  from  military'  life ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
important  that  all  the  time  of  the  soldier  be  occupied  in  the 
|)erformance  of  exeicisea,  such  as  add  directly  or  collaterally  to 
the  efficiency  of  military  power.  The  excrcifics  nhich  arc  cal- 
culated to  form  soldiers  for  the  practice  of  war  have  been  noticed 
in  another  place,  and  the  advantages  resultint;  from  the  practice 
of  them  have  there  been  pointed  out  at  some  length.  The  rudi- 
ment of  instruction  is  laid  in  the  primary  school ;  but,  if  it  be 
intended  that  the  effect  of  the  instruction  be  subject  to  calcnU- 
tion  in  the  field  of  actiaa,  perseverance  in  practice  is  neoesBaiy, 
even  ai)er  individuals  have  been  incorporated  with  their  re^>cctivB 
corps. 

Dancing  may  be  ranked  among  military  exercises.  It  giw 
pleaamc  to  the  indiriduaL  and  it  is  practised  with  pleasure  for 
its  own  sake.  It  conduces  to  the  impro\-eroent  of  military  ad- 
dress, inasmuch  as  it  conduces  to  the  lacility  of  combining  move- 
tnents  in  marching,  in  running,  in  halting,  in  changing  positioa 
readily  and  in  order;  bence  the  habit  is  important  to  tlie  military 
art,  inatBDodi  as  it  cocmimnicates  an  idea  of  the  manner  by  which 
parts  sepsrite  and  join,  and,  when  joined,  more  in  anion,  n 
as  to  become  irrcsastihle  in  attack  by  united  impube.  Fenciiig 
ao  escxviae  £recUy  miiitajy.    It  is  practised  wiUi  hitcnit  by 

solfier,  iriaiiwli  m  it  nhntimtes  ^flfareat  mode*  of  defence, 
or  teadws  how  to  mukiphr  and  angment  the  power  of  the  arm  in 
olTenee. 

llie  plcMore  ariaan^  from  exerdeea,  of  wfaatetcr  ki»l  tb^ 
may  be,  n  feh  by  the  eoWer  am  an  ittiiridMl  gntifteMion ;  or 
the  nB^iifapm  of  it  is  fwrimntfd  m  his  remoo,  fay  Ibe  |—«uit- 
nenoe  w4dc}i  it  grm  to  bin  in  die  eaecntioo  of  bis  mifitaiy  datiea. 
But,  as  military  eierdset  caaDot  be  wipfKid  to  oeevpy  tbo 
whole  of  the  tine  Ifaaftaeolificr  iecxcopled  tnmeaerymg 
it  a  of  eooR^MMe  tbnt  tbe  iatcmb  be  Oed  up  bj  I 
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in  the  open  air,  that  i»j  ball-playing,  cricket,  quoits,  and  mch 
others  as  while  they  gratify  and  please,  improve  the  milttan' 
powers,  try  endurance,  and  Tumish  the  commander  with  the  op- 
portiinity  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  poweis 
of  exertion  of  individuals,  of  regiments,  and  collectively  lOfJwgB 
divisions  of  military  forcei 

Tt  is  iiitended,  in  the  execution  of  the  sj'stom  of  disoipfinB 
contemplated  in  this  place,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
soldier^  time  be  occupied  by  a  round  of  bodily  exercises,  sudi 
as  are  connected  with  the  conditions  which  ordinarily  occur  in 
the  practice  of  war.     Hut,  as  bodily  exercises  cannot,  from  the 
condition  of  mau^s  physical  constitutiou,  be  continual,   and  as 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  pause  of  rest  in  the  progress  of  military 
improvenient,  the  parts  of  the  discipline  ought  to  be  so  disposed 
that,  when  bodily  exercises  cease,  the  exercises  of  the  mind  begin. 
The  object  U  important;  but  it  is  little  regarded  in  the  present 
times.     Military  education  rarely  has  a  liighcr  aim  than  to  render 
the  soldier  submissive  to  command,  and  steady  in  movemeot  as 
a  part  of  a  machine.     If  the  culture  of  the  mind  obtain  notice, 
it  b  only  secondarily  that  it  obtaias  it,  that  is,  as  directed  to 
cherish  a  desire  of  dross  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  or  to  arrange 
a  train  of  indulgences  for  the  gratification  of  appetites.    In  this 
there  is  error.     If  vanity  be  tlie  impulse  to  action,   dignity  rf 
mind  is  obscured;  and  if  appetite  be  indulged,  the  fund  of  mili- 
tary excellence  is  undermined.     The  subject,  as  now  s^d,  is  an 
important  one :    but  the  principle  by  which  it  is  to  be  directed 
does  not  appear  to  be  understond,  at  least  justly  estimatod,  hj 
ordinary'  tacticians.     If  \'iowcd  according  to  the  reason  of  things, 
the  genuine  military  principle,  and  many  of  the  current  practices 
of  the  day,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  otlier.     It  is,  or  it 
ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  military  institution  to  render  the  fnuae 
of  the  soldier  little  sensible  to  the  impression  of  the  contingeneia 
which  arise  m  the  fields  of  war,  in  the  view  that  his  health  l» 
little  endangered  by  their  occurrence,  which  is  often  unaroidaUr. 
This  is  common  sense ;  it  is  not  couimon  practice.     The  Rystoa 
of  care,  ease,  and  indulgence,  which  grows  into  fashion  daily,  as 
calculated  to  increase  the  nmnber  of  i>liysical  wants,  to  muhifiljr 
and  extend  the  reign  of  appetites  and  desires,  runs  counter  to 
the  mihtary  purix)se.     It  fosters  vanity,  and  cherishes  the  gratifi- 
cation of  sense  tlirough  all  the  extent  of  the  fabric,  that  is,  from 
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the  head  which  orders  to  the  hand  which  executea.  In  a  fabric 
so  constituted,  and  ovcrcliargcd  with  inilaiuiuablu  materials  a8 
the  coDimon  militar)'-  instrument  is,  the  movements  are  irregular, 
.  and  the  effect  of  the  act  is  often  void  through  irregularity  in  the 
movement. 

As  it  is  the  paramount  object  of  military  institution  to  reduce 
to  order,  and  hrinj;  under  command  the  movements  of  animal 
organism  as  stimulated  to  action  by  a  variety  of  causes,  so  there 
is  no  cfioctual  made  of  doing  it  except  by  implanting  a  sentiment 
in  the  mind,  which  absorbs  into  itself,  with  a  domineering  force,  all 
the  caprices  and  wanderings  of  corporeal  sense.  The  foundation 
of  the  discipline  which  effects  this  purpose  is  supposed  to  be  laid 
in  the  primary  school  of  military  education ;  the  routine,  practised 
by  the  formed  soldier,  is  supj>osed  to  improve  and  coiiiimi  the 
effect  of  what  was  begun  in  early  years.  A  man,  or  nation,  is 
most  attracted  by  wliat  most  nearly  concerns  itself.  The  heroic 
acta  of  tlie  lilack  Prince  of  England  form  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  generous,  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  tlie  English 
history'.  As  such,  they  are  best  calculated  to  engender  the  heroic 
spirit  in  Engli.shmen ;  and  as  a  spirit  of  heroism  is  the  only 
principle  wliich  ensures,  at  least  which  deserxes  success  in  war, 
a  manual  of  achievements  of  titat  iDuatrious  prince  could  not  fail, 
if  skilfully  put  together,  to  act  usefully  on  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Knglisli  soldier.  A  similar,  and  not  less  impressive  impulse, 
might  be  given  to  the  Lowland  Scot  by  the  history  of  Sir  William 
AV^allace.  Wallace^s  history  cannot  be  read  without  emotion 
by  any  one  who  possesses  the  sjTupathics  of  human  nature :  it 
kindles  the  ardour  of  a  Scotchman  into  a  flame.  The  Highlander 
of  Scotland  is  naturally  enamoured  of  war  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments; and  he  so  abounds  with  martial  fire,  tliat  there  is  generally 
moro  occasion  to  restrain  than  to  urge  him  to  the  combat  by 
artificial  excitement. 

The  traits  of  heroic  character,  which  stand  in  the  records 
of  national  historj-,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  improve 
luilitar)*  education.  They  animate  courage  to  acrts  of  entcrprize, 
and  they  cement  action  by  a  national  bond  of  union,  inasmuch  as 
they  place  national  glory  on  a  point  of  elevation  to  which  all  eyes 
are  directed.  In  this  view,  tlie  heroic  acts  of  ^\''allace  and  the 
Black  Prince  of  England  might  be  thrown  together  in  such  form 
as  to  constitute  a  cateclusm  for  the  British  soldier,  calculated 
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to  inflame  the  mind  to  militarr  enterprize,  and,  what  is  of  more 
value,  to  giiidc  its  course  in  the  paths  of  militar}-  virtue.  If  the 
sentiment  of  heroism,  bo  engendered,  were  stimulated  into  artion 
by  music,  the  act  becomes  animated,  wnited,  and  irresistible.  The 
songs  of  Tyrtoeus,  tlie  language  of  which  is  ardent  to  oxc««, 
appear  to  have  strongly  affected  tlic  soldiers  of  Sparta;  and 
the  hymn  of  the  Marseillois,  the  tones  of  which  seize  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  soul,  and  impel  the  whole  movements  of  Boul 
and  body  to  one  object,  may  be  regarded  as  a  grand  instrument 
in  tho  French  revolution.  In  a  word,  an  army  the  structure 
of  which  is  adjusted  by  correspondence  of  physical  power,  the 
action  urged  by  tho  electrizing  influence  of  heroic  leaders,  and 
cemented  by  the  cadence  of  national  music  in  a  national  purpose, 
will  bo  as  a  rock  in  tlic  day  of  battle — not  to  be  shaken,  and  as  a 
torrent  in  its  strength — not  to  be  withstood. 

The  effects  of  well  adjusted  fonus  of  exercise  tend  to  perfect 
tlie  mechanical  union  of  the  separate  parts  of  armies.     They 
improve  and  confirm  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  they  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  bodily  health.     It  has  been  often  observed, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  it  was  well  appreciated  hy 
the  Uomans,  that  perseverance  in  exercise  in  the  open  air  serves 
to  steel  the  body  against  the  chances  of  disease,  and  is,  in  fact,  of 
more  value  to  the  health  of  an  army  than  an  host  of  phvsidana. 
The  observation,  so  well  approved  by  the  Uomans,  is  verified  in 
daily  experience ;  but,  though  true  and  important  in  itself,  it  U 
not  acted  on  sj-stematically  in  the  armies  of  modem  Europe.    The 
military  exercises  of  the  present  day  call  forth  no  exertions,  and 
excite  no  movements  which  try,  extend,  and  confirm  the  stafaslity 
of  bodily  power.     They  embrace  no  sudden  transitions  from  coW 
to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  from  rest  to  action,  and  fron 
action  to  rest,   familiarizing  the  individual  with  vicissitude.     The 
Roman  soldier,   who  sweated  daily,  and  who  sweatwl  profusdr 
imder   toil,  possessed  comparatively  little  of  thnt   high  cbai^ 
irritability  which  explodes  in  disease  on  slight  occaaioDs;  fw, 
passing  suddenly  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cM,  is 
the  routine  of  daily  exercise,  the  clianges  which  occurred  in  actoftl 
war  were  not  new  to  him,  and,  as  not  new,  produced  no  injorkoi 
effect.     With  the  modem  soldier,  not  inured  in  tliis  practice  by 
education,  the  trial  cannot  be  made  without  danger,     Tho  fibi» 
has  little  comparative  elasticity,  hence  strong  external  inipitseion 
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forcing  the  l>arrior  nf  order,  excites  disease,  and  ilie  military 
machinG  is  crippled  by  causes  wliicli  make  uo  impression  on  the 
trmined  soldier. 

nut.  besides  the  influence  of  active  exercise,  which  in  a  man- 
ner ateeb  the  body  against  the  impression  of  tlie  ordinar}-  causes 
of  disease,  there  are  other  personal  cares  ajid  practices  which 
contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  preserve  health,  even  to  improve  ite 
condition.  Among  these,  personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  meet 
striking.  The  act  of  making  the  body  clean  aflbrds  the  highest 
gratifleation  of  pleasure  to  animal  sense  of  wliich  man's  nature 
is  capable.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  accession  of  physical  force 
and  vigour ;  and  it  is  not  alloyed  by  vexation  or  remorse  as  a  fruit 
of  enjoyment.  As  tlie  exercise  of  purifying  the  jwrson  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  physical  power  and  to  preserve  bodily  health, 
it  will  necessarily  be  one  of  the  cares  of  a  well-considered  sjstem 
of  military  economy  to  assure  to  the  soldier  the  means  of  carrying 
the  purpose  into  etfcct  in  tlie  coniplctest  and  most  perfect  manner. 
For  that  end,  every  soldier  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a 
sponge  and  towel  as  a  part  of  his  necessaries;  and,  when  so 
provided,  it  w  supposed  to  be  a  custom,  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  any  occasion,  that  he  wasli  his  body  from  head  to  foot 
every  day,  preferably  at  noon  when  the  day  is  at  the  hottest,  or 
when  the  animal  heat  has  been  pretematurally  increased  by  pre- 
vious exercise.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in 
the  wiping  off  the  moisture ;  it  is  even  useful  that  tlie  subject 
move  about  and  expose  his  naked  body  to  the  open  air  after 
bathing.  Besides  the  general  ablution  here  alluded  to,  the  hair 
ought  to  be  washed  frequently  with  soap  and  water,  or  water 
and  pot-ash,  bnislied  and  completely  cleared  of  vermin.  If,  in 
ftddition  to  ablution,  the  skin  were  occasionally  rubbed  with  oil, 
as  was  done  by  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times,  the  health  would 
be  belter  protectetl  agauiat  the  injurious  impressioiLs  of  weather 
tliau  it  is,  or  can  U*  protected  by  a  shirt  of  double-milled  llannel ; 
and,  niiile  guarded  on  this  point,  it  would  also  be  guarded  in  a 
material  degree  against  febrile  contagions.  Among  necessaries, 
a  frock  or  dressing  gown  of  cotton  cloth,  to  be  emj»lo}'ed  as 
a  nightrshirt,  cannot  be  otherwise  considered  than  as  an  useful 
addition  to  the  8oldier''a  wardrobe.  It  is  economical,  as  saving 
shirts  and  sheets,  and  it  is  salutary,  as  implying  tlie  necessity 
of  exposing  the  body  to  the  air  in  the  act  of  dressing  and  un-^ 
dressing  twice  a  day. 
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If  the  practices  wliicU  are  here  deaeribed  l>e  duly  executi 
the  hod)'  of  the  soldier  will  bo  perfectly  clean,  the  eensaUo 
gratifying;,  the  vigour  improved  to  the  utmost  point  of  improve- 
ment, health  will  even  be  secure  comparatively.  Where  a  form  of 
discipline,  similar  to  that  now  recouuuended,  is  regularly  enforced, 
the  application  of  moisture  to  the  skin,  in  the  incidental  wettings 
inseparable  from  field-service,  as  not  new  or  imcustomary.  is  little 
hkely  to  be  injutious;  and  as  nuxioas  causes,  generated  io  the 
body  and  deposited  upon  the  skin,  are  waslied  aw*ay  by  water, 
or  swept  away  by  currents  of  fresh  air,  contagious  fever  has  no 
chance  of  being  engendered  in  a  barrack,  or  even  of  existing  long 
in  a  barrack  should  it  be  accidentally  introduced.  In  this  maimer, 
attention  to  personal  cicaiitinoss  brings  witli  it  a  numerous  train  of 
advantages  to  the  soldier ;  and,  a^  [lersonal  purification  is  a  radical 
part  of  the  institutions  of  military  economy,  the  execution  of  the 
duty  ought,  in  the  just  reason  of  things,  to  be  conducted  under 
the  eye  of  commissioned  officers  not  less  punctually  than  evolution 
in  tactic,  or  training  to  the  use  of  arms. 


SECTION   II. 

BARRACKS,  CAMPS,  AND  TRANSPORT  SHIPS. 


Thk   proper  accommodation  of  troops,  in  the  field  and  in 
quarters,  forms  an  important  part  in  the  economical  arraogement 
of  armies.     AccommodxUion  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  namely,  houses 
or  barracks  for   pcmtanent  stations,  tents  or  huts   for  movn^ 
annies.     The  adjustments  of  the  barrack  department  are  com- 
plex ;   and,   among  othrr  things,  they  require  knowledge  of  Uk 
causes  wliich  act  on  human  hoaltli.     Protection  from  weather  hf 
houses  or  tents,  seems,  on  the  first  ^-iew  of  things,  to  bo  neocaaujr 
fur  the  safety  of  armies ;  but,  useful  or  necessary  as  dbey  ait 
thought  to  be,  the  protection  is  often  connected  with  causee  nwe 
pernicious  to  health  tlian  complete  exposure  to  an  inclement  $ky 
in  an  inclement  chmate.     Where  many  men  are  collected  toge- 
tlier  and  confined  within  narrow  limits,  the  atmosphere  of  ibe 
confined  circle  b  liable  to  be  corrupted ;  and,  as  corrupted  air  b 
destructive  of  health,  it  vs  obvious  tliat  the  fundamental  rule,  in 
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adjusting  accommodation  for  troops,  consists,  or  ought  to  consist, 
in  coiifbiuing  protection  from  causes  without,  witli  security  from 
contamination  of  causes  that  are  within.  With  primary  know- 
ledge of  the  things  of  nature,  and  practical  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  causes  whicli  act  on  the  health  of  the  human 
constitution,  the  ohjeot  may  he  attained  without  much  difficulty. 
Without  sucli  knowledge,  the  labour  of  the  architect  Ls  misap- 
plied, and  money  is  expended  for  no  good  purpose.  We  stumble 
from  error  to  error  on  this  head  as  on  others,  suffer  destniotioa 
from  disease,  murmur,  and  blame  the  physical  constitution  of 
thiaga,  when  our  own  ignorance  only  is  in  blame. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BARRACKS. 


The  site  and  construction  of  barracks  must  bo  allowed  by 
«very  one  to  be  a  point  of  important  concern  to  a  military  nation. 
If  barracks  be  injudiciously  placed,  or  badly  constructed,  health 
suffers.  If  hcaltli  suffer  and  Ufc  l>c  lost  from  the  operation  of 
causes  which  arise  from  the  bad  position  or  faulty  construction 
of  the  soldier^a  dwelling,  the  militaiy  department  is  responsible  to 
the  nation  fur  a  sacriBcc  of  human  life  without  net^-esaity.  The 
choice  of  a  prnpttr  position  for  the  establishment  of  military 
quarters  is  not  obscure  or  difBcidt.  It  is  known  to  tho  scientific 
by  a  view  of  Utcality,  and  to  the  ij^orant  by  exjierience ;  but, 
mifortunately,  men  in  high  office  ordinarily  disclaim  science,  and 
the  self-stttficicnt  are  not  to  be  made  wise  by  experience.  They 
presume  in  their  arrogance  to  control  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
they  are  punished  for  their  premunption.  The  position  of  barracka 
is  sometimes  commanded  by  circumstances  which  leave  no  option 
«f  choice  to  tlie  architect.  Hut,  where  this  neoeauty  doea  not 
exists  the  barrack  ought  to  be  pkced  on  a  soil  that  ia  dry  in  itaelf, 
or  that  ts  capable  of  being  made  dry  by  draining,  that  is,  distant 
from  swampy  grmmds,  or  the  foul  Ijanks  of  largn  and  slow  moving 
rivers ;  and,  while  such  'm  the  quality  of  soil  aurl  |)oaition,  it  is 
important  that  the  builcliitg  itself  be  sheltered  from  piercing  winds 
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by  the  intorposilion  of  risini*  groumls,  that  it  be  sbadod  by  trees 
which  coitimuuicate  frcslmess  to  the  air,  and  that  it  poaseea  Oie 
command  of  a  perennial  spring,  or  Btream  of  running  water,  as 
c&icntial  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops.  Such  position  is  proper  in 
the  best  estimate  of  our  reason ;  it  is  convenient  for  business,  and 
it  promises  well  for  health. 

The  means  of  guarding   against   the  contamination  of  aiTt 
which  results  from  accumulating  a  number  of  persons  into  narrow 
space,  are  uniformly  to  be  kept  in  view  in  constructing  a  militaiy 
barrack.      The   purity  of  air  dei)cnils  on  ventilation ;    but   the 
mode  of  assuring  thorough  ventilation  does  not  appear  to  be 
well    imderstood    by    the   architects   of  military    barracks,    not 
even  by  the  arcliitects  of  mihtary  hospitals.     Tbe  contrivances 
of  the  barrack-architect  permit   heated  air  to  escape  and  cold 
air  to  enter :    but   if  the  air  escape^  or  enter  vertically,  no 
eflective   ventilation   is   produced   in   consequence,   especially  in 
apartments  crowded  with  men,  baggage,  and  bedsteads.     Ven- 
tilation, as  the  term  imports,  consists  in  a  constant  moreineBt 
of  the  interior  air  as  connected  with  the  exterior.     The  mo^ie- 
ment  only  deserves  the  name  of  ventilation  which  sweeps  even' 
comer  of  the  apartment  in  a  full  stream,  and  carriea  wbatover 
ia  offensive  to  an  outlet ;  an  effect  only  to  be  assured  by  windows 
which  reach  to  the  level  of  the  Hoor  in  the  manner  of  Venetun 
windows.     If  barrack- windows  be  constructod  after  the  Vcnetiaa 
form,  the  air  will  not  be  easily  contaminated,  even  if  the  apart- 
ment be  crowded  l)evond  the  regulation.     If  constructed  in  the 
common  manner,   the  apartment   will  not  1k>  ventilated  even  if 
it  be  not  lialf  full.     It  is  suggested  tliat  l)arrack-windows  A'''W^ 
to  the  floor :  it  is  not  meant  that  they  he  wholly  of  glaas.    Th« 
lower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  or  higher,  ought  U 
be  of  wood,  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  as  a  comihon  door; 
the  upper  part  of  glass,  to  admit  light,  as  a  common  vrindoK 
If  barrack -windows   be   formed  in  tliis  manner,  the  air  of  ibr 
apartment  may  be  alwaj-s  preser\*ed  in  purity  in  dry  weathet 
When  tJie  weather  is  cJose,  damp,  or  fogg>%  ventilation  is  cfledel 
Ijy  artificial  means,  tJiat  is,  by  the  strong  heat  of  tire.     KoaoBOlf 
is  the  essence  of  mihtary  arrangement ;  and,  in  order  that  th» 
smallest   quantity  of  fuel  diffuse  the  greatest  quantity  of  htal 
throughout  the  apartment,  the  fuel  ought  to  be  put  iuto  a  lam 
and  oi>en  fire-stove,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  room,    if 
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this  be  done,  heat  will  bo  equally  diHused;  and,  the  air  being 
moved  equally  by  the  rarefying  influence  of  heat,  the  ventilation 
will  bo  unifonn,  and  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  artificial 
means. 

A  barrack-room  calculated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  soldiers, 
with  an  apartment  separated  by  a  partition  for  a  scrjeant,  is 
the  size  must  consistent  witli  the  prcscri'ation  of  health,  best 
calculated  for  enforcing  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  for  ensuring 
good  conduct  among  the  men.  VVliere  soldiers  are  thrown 
together  in  masses  into  one  common  apartment,  they  naturally 
collect  in  groups,  often  at  the  conieis  of  the  room.  The  air 
is  contaminated  in  consetiuence  of  the  accumulation  at  the  least 
TQDtilated  places;  and  irregular  acts,  as  they  are  tlien  more 
likely  to  ariae^  so  they  are  detected  with  comparative  diHicnlty, 
Licentiousness  or  vice  springs  up  in  the  multitude  merely  as 
multitude;  and  the  restraints  of  discipline,  as  weakened  and 
embarrassed  by  the  extent  of  the  circle,  produce  no  IjcneBcial 
effect.  This  occurs  often ;  and  from  this  it  is  comprehenable 
why  a  small  apartment,  as  less  exposed  to  such  contingence, 
becomes  preferable  for  the  ))arrack  accommodation  of  soldiers,  on 
BCCOtmt  of  morals,  as  well  as  health. 

It  is  an  object  of  some  importance  to  contrive  the  furniture 
of  the  barrack-apartment  so  that  it  do  not  impede  movement 
in  the  interior  air ;  for  movement  of  the  interior  air,  virlp;arly 
called  ventilation,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
Where  the  floors  of  the  apartment  are  of  board,  bedsti'ads 
are  nuperfluoas.  If  the  soldier  be  furnished  v,ith  a  straw  pal- 
liasse, he  sleeps  in  safety  and  in  luxury  on  a  boarded  floor. 
Every  milttarj-  officer  who  considers  the  reason  of  tilings,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  study  to  inure  the  soldier  in  [>eaceful  times  to 
customs  and  practices  which  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  what  occurs  in  war.  The  soldier  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  on  bedsteads  and  in  sheets  in  commodious  barracks, 
conceives  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  lay  himself  down  on  a  hard 
board  without  straw,  and  dangerous  to  sleep  on  the  bare  turf 
without  a  mattrass  and  a  pillow.  If  such  be  hardship  or  danger, 
it  must  happen  in  the  field ;  and  when  it  does  happen,  the  firet 
trial  gives  dissatisfaction,  occasions  cliagrin,  and  proljably  subverta 
health.  Bedsteads  in  barrack-rooms  with  boarded  floors  are 
superfluous  as  furniture ;  they  arc  injurious  as  luxury.    A  double 
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tier  of  bedsteads,  such  as  obtains  in  some  barracks,  or  a  double 
tier  of  platform,  marks  an  extreme  ignorance  of  tlie  nature  of 
things.  The  contrivance  contaminates  the  lur  by  artificial  con- 
densation^ favours  the  generation  of  tJie  cjiuse  of  rontagiuus 
fever,  and  thereby  tacitly  and  indirectly  annihilates  the  army, 
or  renders  it  ineffective  through  disease  artificially  produced. 
There  are  nuiltitudes  of  examples  in  recent  history  in  proof  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  tlie  practice  alluded  to ;  but  they 
make  httle  impression  on  those  who  rule.  It  is  an  invidi- 
oits  remark,  but  a  true  one,  tliat  there  arc  proceedings  in  tbs 
afiiurs  of  men  upon  which  experience  is  not  sullici^it  to 
teach  wisdom;  and  this  unfortunately  is  one  of  them.  If  no 
bedsteads  existed  in  barrack -rooms,  and  if  no  platforms  were 
perniitte<l  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  soldier's  repose, 
perfect  ventilation  might  be  easily  assured  within  tbo  soldier^s 
dwelling.  If  the  paUiaases  which  are  spread  ufwn  the  floor  at 
night,  were  carried  into  the  open  air  in  the  morning  in  dry 
weather,  or  piled  up  iu  the  corner  of  tlie  room  when  the  wi>a(lMr 
is  wet  and  foggy,  the  area  of  the  apartment^  being  thus  freed 
of  incumbrance,  nothing  would  present  itself  to  interrupt  venti- 
lation, or  to  harbour  impurities;  for  whatever  is  offensiTe  or 
noxious,  as  moved  into  the  currents  produced  by  tlie  Btnnig 
heat  of  fire,  or  by  the  counter-openings  of  doors  and  windows, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  conducted  to  an  outlet,  and  thaaoi 
finally  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  apartment. 

Besides  palliasses  with  straw,  slicets  and  blankets  we 
ordinary  equipment  of  barrack-apai'tments.  If,  instead  of  i 
or  blankets,  a  soldier  were  provided  with  a  dressing-gown,  or 
frock  of  strong  cotton  cloth,  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  feet, 
he  would,  with  the  help  of  his  cloak  and  the  warmth  of  hii 
comrade,  sleep  as  warm  as  a  soldier  ought  to  be  accustomni 
to  sleep,  ^\'^hen  the  soldier  enters  upon  service,  ho  has^  or 
ought  to  have,  the  same  equipment  as  in  quarters.  Wheo  tb» 
is  tlie  case,  ho  experiences  only  a  small  change  of  cooditioii; 
he  feels  little  cha^n,  and  has  little  cliancc  of  suffering  in  b 
hcaltli.  Nothing  is  new  to  him.  He  is  taught  to  depeod  oe 
himself  for  his  personal  comfort ;  and,  as  he  moves  la  the  aune 
channel  in  peace  as  he  may  expect  to  move  in  war,  lie  kasm 
neither  lu.xury  nor  want,  is  neither  raised  high  iu  hope  in  iht 
anticipation  of  indulgences,  nor    depressed  in  spirit   with  the 
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idea  of  accumnlating  hardships.  It  is  this  equality  of  temper 
which  constitutes  a  soldier;  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
military  institution  to  fashion  the  recruit,  through  a  proper  course 
of  training,  to  attaia  it  in  such  manner  that  he  may  endure,  uith 
impunity  to  bis  health  and  without  chagrin  to  his  temper,  wliat- 
ever  occurs  or  may  occur  in  the  service  of  the  field. 

If  I  Kir  rack-apartments  be  infected  with  contagions,  nitrons 
fumigations  and  whitewasliing  are  common  means  employed  to 
purify  them:  they  are  not  sufficient  if  the  cause  be  strongly  fixed*. 
A  coating  of  hot  vamisli  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  effectual  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  expensive^  and  lias  perhaps  never  been 
tried.  In  prevention  of  the  adhesion  of  contagions,  washing  tho 
floors  and  walls  witli  soap  and  hot  water,  or  water  and  potash 
(provided  the  walls  be  polished)  twice  a  week  in  wann  and  dry 
weather,  or  dry  rubbing  daily  with  a  hard  and  heax'y  brush  in 
cold,  damp,  and  foggy  weatlier,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
■ecurity  on  this  head,  where  the  construction  of  the  house  and  its 
equipments  are  of  a  pro{>er  kind-  ^Vasliing  iir  rubbing  removes 
the  noxious  matter  which  adheres  to  tlie  walls  or  floors.  Venti- 
lation, by  the  proper  nianagomont  of  a  volume  of  pure  air  entering 
at  the  level  t»f  the  Hoor  by  doors  and  windows  in  fine  weather,  or 
by  the  movement  produced  through  rarefaction  from  the  action 
of  tlio  strong  heat  of  fire  in  damp  and  foggy  weatlier,  prevonta 
the  aggregation  of  noxious  emanations  from  the  animal  lx)dy, 
or  dissipates  tliem  wlien  already  aggregated  and  in  a  state  of 
virulence.  Such  ia  tlie  sum  of  the  writer's  suggestions  on  this 
bead.  If  the  outline  be  filled  up  with  due  consideration  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  the  operations  be  carefully  watched  in  prac* 
tice,  he  ventiuvs  to  say  that  fever,  the  product  of  had  air,  will  not 
arise  in  the  quarter  so  treated,  or  if  a  contagious  fever,  arising 
from  a  remote  source,  be  introduced  contingently,  it  will  not  long 
exist.  As  things  are,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  cause  from 
being  generated.  When  generated,  and  when  rendered  virulent 
by  condrasation,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  eradicated  without  abandon- 
ing the  barrack  for  a  time,  and  destroying  tlie  parts  of  the 
furniture  tliat  are  moat  susceptible  of  contamination. 


*  The  more  effldent  ictlon  of  fumiganon  bjr  chlodDO  hu  cowWlKihly  leiseucd 
the  djHiKCT  af  contagion. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ENCAMPMENT. 


The  manner  of  covering  troops  whilo  employed  in  the  fwM, 
is  3  subject  of  not  less  important  concern  tlian  that  of  disposii^ 
of  them  in  quarters.  A  necessity  occurs  in  war,  on  many 
occasions,  which  leaves  no  option  of  choice  in  occupying  posts  of 
an  unhealthy  character ;  hut  there  is  unfortunately  iui  authority, 
deri%'od  from  example  and  the  sanction  of  great  namea,  whicli 
directs  the  military  officer,  when  under  no  militar}-  necessity,  to  fix 
his  euemupmcnt  on  grounds  which  are  unhealthy  in  tlieniaehres,  or 
which  arc  exposed  by  position  to  the  influence  of  noxious  caoBes 
which  arc  carried  from  a  distance.  Such  advice  proceeds  from  Hie 
desire  to  act  on  a  presumption  of  knowledge  which  cannot  bo 
ascertained,  rather  than  to  act  by  the  experience  of  facts  which 
man  is  qualified  to  observe  and  ^-enfy.  It  is  consonant  with  the 
experience  of  military  people  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coimtries,  that 
camp-difieases  most  abound  near  the  muddy  banks  of  large  rirere, 
near  swamps  and  ponds,  and  on  grounds  which  have  been  recently 
stripped  of  their  woods.  The  fact  is  precise ;  but  it  has  been  set 
aside  to  make  way  for  an  opinion.  It  was  assumed,  about  half 
a  century  sinee,  by  a  celebrated  army  physician,  that  i  iiiii|i  iTiiiimn 
originate  from  causes  of  putrefaction,  and  that  putrefaction  k  con* 
nccted  raiheally  with  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  air.  AsstreainB 
of  air  usually  proceed  along  rivers  wth  more  certainty  and  fane 
than  in  other  places,  and  as  there  is  e\'idently  a  more  certain 
movement  of  air,  that  is,  more  wind  on  open  grounds  than 
among  woods  and  thickets,  this  sole  consideration,  without  toy 
regard  to  experience,  influenced  opinion,  and  gave  current  to 
the  destructive  maxim,  that  the  banks  of  rivers,  open  ground 
and  exposed  heights,  arc  the  most  eligible  situations  for  ths 
encampment  of  troops.  They  are  the  best  ventilated  ;  they  nui. 
if  the  theory  be  true,  be  the  most  healthy.  The  fact  m  tbs 
reverse.  But  demonstrative  as  the  fact  may  1x?,  fashion  has  nme 
influence  than  multiplied  examples  of  fact  experimentally  nrored. 
Kncampments  are  still  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  swampSi  or  OB 
grounds  which  ore  newly  cleared  of  their  woods,  in  obotlieaos  tO 
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tlieory,  and  contrary  to  fact.  The  savage  who  acts  by  instinct,  or 
who  acts  directly  from  the  impressions  of  experience,  has  in  this 
instance  the  advantage  over  the  philosopher ;  who,  reasoning  coa- 
ceming  causes  which  he  cannot  know,  and  acting  according  to 
the  result  of  his  reasonings,  errs,  and  leads  others  astray  by  the 
authority  of  his  name.  The  savage  feels,  and,'  acting  by  the 
impression  of  what  he  feels,  instead  of  fixing  his  habitation  on 
the  exposed  bank  of  large  rivers,  umiticltercd  heights,  or  grounds 
newly  cleared  of  their  woods,  seeks  the  cover  of  the  forest,  even 
avoids  the  streams  of  air  which  proceed  from  rivers,  from  the 
surface  of  ponds,  or  from  lands  newly  opened  to  tlie  sun.  The 
rule  of  the  savage  is  a  rule  of  experience,  founded  in  truth,  and 
appUcable  to  the  encampment  of  troops  even  of  civilized  Eu- 
ropeans. 

It  is  prudent,  as  now  sud,  in  choosing  ground  for  encamp- 
ment, to  avoid  the  immediate  vicinity  of  swamps  and  rivers.  The 
air  is  there  noxious;  but,  as  the  influence  of  the  air  thence 
originating  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  ascertain  to  what  distance  it  does  extend; 
because,  if  circumstances  do  not  penuit  that  the  encampment  be 
removed  out  of  its  reach,  prudence  directs  that  remedies  be  ap- 
plied to  weaken  tlie  force  of  its  pernicious  impressions.  The 
remedies  consist  in  the  interposition  of  rising  grounds,  woods,  or 
such  other  impediments  as  serve  to  break  the  current  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  noxious  source.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  the 
noxious  cause,  or  the  exhalation  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  ascends 
as  it  traverses  the  adjacent  plain,  and  that  its  impression  is 
augmented  by  the  adventitious  force  with  which  it  strikes  upon 
the  subject  of  its  action.  It  is  thus  that  a  position  of  three 
hundred  paces  from  the  margin  of  a  swamp  on  a  level  with  the 
swamp  itself,  or  but  moderately  elevated,  is  less  unhealthy  than 
one  at  six  hundred  on  the  same  line  of  direction  on  an  exposed 
height.  The  cause  here  strikes  fully  in  its  ascent;  and  as  the 
atmosphere  has  a  more  varied  temperature,  and  the  suceussions 
of  the  air  are  more  irregular  on  the  height  than  on  the  plain, 
tfio  impression  is  more  forcible,  and  the  noxious  cflTeet  more 
strongly  marked.  In  accord  vnih  this  principle,  it  is  almost 
uniformly  true,  cccteris  ^tarihvs^  tliat  diseases  are  more  common, 
at  least  more  violent,  in  broken,  irregular,  and  hilly  countries, 
where  the  temperatiu^  is  liable  to  sudden  changes,  and  where 
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blasts  descend  with  Fiiry  from  tJie  mountains,  than  in  large 
extensive  inclined  plains  under  the  action  of  equal  and 
breezes  only.  From  this  fact,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  firet 
consideration,  in  choosincf  p^und  for  encanipment^  to  guaM 
aj;;ainst  the  impression  of  strong;  winds  on  their  own  account, 
independently  of  their  proceeding  from  swamps,  rivers,  and 
noxioiLS  soils. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  manner  ordinarily  em- 
ployed for  covering  troops  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
■  during  a  campaign :  perhajxs  the  very  base  of  the  plan  might  be 
changed  with  ad\'antagc.  In  countries  covered  with  woods,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  straw  and  other  materials  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  forming  shelter,  it  is  upon  the  whole  better  to  taiw 
huts  and  construct  bowers  than  to  carry  canvass.  Great  exfeBee^ 
and  considerable  inconvenience,  on  Uie  head  of  transport,  is  saved 
in  the  first  instance  by  adopting  tliat  measure,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  service  begets  an  interest  to  itself  in  all  its 
stages.  The  individual  is  exercised  by  labour ;  and  as  his  mind 
is  employed  in  contriving  and  executing  something  for  self  ac- 
commodation, he  is  fitrnished  with  a  daily  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing the  pleasure.  The  raode  of  hutting  Ijere  recommended 
effectually  precludes  the  evils  arising  from  those  contaminatioDa 
of  air  in  which  contagion  is  generatefl ;  an  evil  which  often  ; 
in  tentB,  and  is  carried  about  with  an  army  in  all  its  move 
in  the  field. 

It  stands  prominent  as  a  fact  in  military  history,  that 
evils  frequently  arise  in  armies  from  the  ravages  of  contagiouB 
fever;  and  as  contagion  is  a  contingent  evil,  it  is  obvious  to 
common  sense  tliat  the  chances  which  give  rise  to  its  aetkn 
ought  to  be  precluded  with  every  possible  care.  It  is  proved 
by  experience,  in  armies  as  in  civil  life,  that  injury  does  not 
often  result  from  simple  wetting  with  rain,  where  the  person  b 
fairly  exposed  in  the  open  air,  and  habitually  inured  to  tfa» 
contingencies  of  weatlier.  Irregular  troops  which  act  in  tht 
advanced  line  of  armies,  and  wliich  Jiave  no  other  shelter 
weather  than  a  hedge  or  tree,  rarely  experience  sickness, 
at  least  the  sickness  which  proceeds  from  contagion ;  henoe  it 
is  inferred  that  the  shelter  of  tents  is  not  necessarj-  for  the 
presenation  of  health.  Irregular  troops,  with  contingent  shelter 
only,  are  comparatively  healthy,  whilst  sickneas  often  ta.g«s  with 
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violence  in  the  same  scene,  among  those  who  have  all  t)ie  pro- 
tection against  tlie  inclemencies  of  weather  uhicli  can  he  lur- 
nislicd  by  canvass.  The  Tact  is  verified  in  experience,  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  of  difficult  explanation.  "When  the  earth  is 
damp,  the  action  of  heat  on  its  surface  occasions  tlic  interior 
moisture  to  ascend.  The  heat  of  the  bodies  of  a  given  number 
of  men,  confined  witliin  a  tent  of  a  given  dimension,  raises  the 
temperature  wltliin  tlic  tent  beyond  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
mon air.  The  ascent  of  moisture  is  tlius  encouraged  generally, 
by  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  tent,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  immediate  or  near  contact  of  the  heated  bodies  uf  the 
men  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Moisture,  as  exlialed  from 
the  earth,  is  cousidered  by  observers  of  fact  to  be  a  cause  which 
acts  injuriously  on  licaltb.  Produced  artificially  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  iudividuals  in  close  tents,  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  its  usual  eflecU*  on  armies.  The  balances  of 
health  are  disturbed  by  its  inmicdiate  operation  in  the  first 
instance;  and,  under  its  action,  a  process  arises  8ubse(|upntly 
in  animal  economy,  which  engenders  a  material  that  acts  u[x>n 
other  animal  bodies,  and  disturbs  the  rule  and  economy  of 
health  through  a  long  series  of  subjects.  A  cause  of  contagious 
influence,  of  fatal  effect,  is  tlius  generated  by  accumulating  sol- 
diers in  close  and  crowded  tents,  under  the  pretext  of  defend- 
ing them  from  the  inclemencies  of  weather ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  means  wluch  are  provided  for  tlie  preservation  of  healthy 
arc  actually  causes  of  the  destruction  of  life. 

But  though  tents,  as  means  of  protecting  troops  against  the 
inclemencies  of  weather,  are  more  injurious  than  useful  to  health, 
acc/>rd'mg  to  the  ordinary  construction  and  manner  of  adjust- 
ment, yet,  as  habits  acquired  by  long  custom  grow  into  pre- 
judices which  are  not  easily  overcome,  it  woidd  be  time  lost  to 
attempt  to  prove  the  advantages  that  might  be  giuned  by  dis- 
continuing such  protection.  The  argument  would  not  be  listened 
to,  for  the  suggestion  savoiu*s  of  barbarous  life.  In  the  refined 
stage  of  manners  and  military  liabits  in  which  we  now  are, 
artificial  protections  are  deemed  indispensable,  and  tents  must 
perhaps  on  that  accoimt  l>e  always  permitted  to  bo  an  appen- 
dage of  armies.  But  if  this  must  be  submitted  to  in  compliance 
with  custom,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  army -physician  tr»  suggest 
the  means  of  diminislung  the  miscliiefs  wliich  arise  from  the 
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use  of  means   which   arc   doomed   necessan-.     There   are  two 
causes  w-liich  mory  evidently  act  upon  the  health   of  troops  in 
the  field  than  any  other,  namely,  moistitre  exhaled  direct  (rom 
tlie  surface  of  tlic  earth  hi  undue  quantity,  and   cmaiuitions  of 
a  peculiar  character,  ari&mg  from  diBcased  action  in  the  animal 
Bystena,  in  a  nuias  of  men  crowded  together.    These  are  prin- 
cipal,  and   they  are   important.     The   noxious   effects  may  be 
ohviated,  or,  rather,  tlic  noxious  cause   will   not   be   genu'lied, 
under  the  following  arrangement^  namely,  a  carpet  of  paiAtfid 
canvass  for  the  floor  of  the  tent ;  a  tent  with  a   Hght   roof,  as 
defence  against  perpendicular  rain,  or  the  rays  of  a  vertical  fiim, 
and  vvith  side-walls  of  moderate  height,   to   be  employed  only 
against  driving  rains.     To  the  first  there  can  be  no   objectroo. 
It  is  useful,  as  preventing  the  exlialation  of  moisture  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  it  is  convenient,  as  always  ready;  and  it 
is  economical,  as  less  expensive  than  straw.     It  may  be  deaoed 
every  day  \nth  little  trouble — without  any  cost — and  it  rcqimcs 
to  be  fresh  painte<l  only  once  a  year.     The  other  is  praetieaUe ; 
but  the  application  of  it  is  connected  with  trouble.     It  is  a  truth, 
established   by  incontrovertible  experience,  that  health  is  roost 
secure,  vigour  most  permanent  and  most  eflcctive,  where  man 
is  employed  daily  in  exercise,  amusement,  and  pastime  in  tlie 
open  air.     The  contact  of  the  pure  air  conduces  to  health ;  aad 
as   tliat   cannot    l>c   doubted,  a   roof,   to   defend    from   pefpeo- 
dicular  rain,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  soldier^s  accomrooda- 
tion   in   the    field.     A    roof,   similar  to   that  of  a  marquee,  is 
liable  to   be  overturned   by   strong   winds;    a   tent    with   close 
walls  is  liable  to  be  contaminated.     The  first  is  the  lesser  evil, 
and  even  that  evil   may  be  easily  obviated.      If  walls  tfarM 
feet  in  depth  be  provided  for  tlie  round  tents  at  preeent  geno* 
rally  used  for  the  accommodation  of  British  soldierg,  very  little 
addition    will   be   thereby   made   to    the   weiglit    of    cairajit 
The  defence   against  wind  and  rain  will  be  at  command,  waA 
the  air  will  not  be  liable  to  cont'miination ;  for  the  roof  haa^ 
lofty,  and  the  walls  only  attached  under  strong  wind,  or  dnrin^ 
rain,   veutUatiou   will   not    be   impeded   in   its   ordinary   eoan& 
With  such  protection  from  weather,  yfet  ground,  sod  ooottno- 
nation   of  air,    a  soldier's  hcaltli  may  be  considered  as  secW 
mider  the  continuance  of  a  campaign  of  ordinary,  even  ofpio* 
ttacted  duration. 
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Troops,  particularly  Dritish   troops,   are  often  embarked  in 
transport-ships,  to  be  carried  to  distant  stations,  eitber  for  field- 
aennce,  or  garrison-duty.     It  is  coramouly  known,  tJiat  if  men  lie 
embarked  in  wholesome   ships,    themselves  in  [jcriect  health  at 
the  time  of  embarkation,  and  without  the  seeds  of  disease  lurk- 
ing in  their  clothes  ur  persons,  they  rarely  suffer  sickness,  even 
durin;;;  long  voyages,  unless  there  be  palpable  defect  in  econo- 
mical arranjGiement.     On  the  other  liand,  if  the  vessel  be  unwhole- 
some in  itself,  or  if  the  persons  embarked  carry  witli  them  the 
seeds  of  disease,  the  latent  germ,  called  into  activity  by  heat, 
or  other  contingency   incident  to   the   condition  of  troops  em- 
barked,  expands,   multiplies,    propagates    widely,   and   even,   in 
some  instances,  acquires  a  virulence  which  strikes  on  the  sources 
of  life  with  the  force  of  a  pestilence.     The  ravages  of  contagi- 
ons  fever  in  liospitals  and  transport-sliips  are  often  terrible.    They 
were  enormous  durinj^  some  periods  of  the  war  in  1793 ;  and, 
as  the  case  is  recent,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
memory  of  the  losses  then  sustained  is  not  yet  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  the  war  department.     As  the  loss  was  so  great 
on  some  occasions  as  in  a  manner   to  cripple  the  service,  the 
minister,  it  is  presumed,  nill  not  fail  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  tlie  causes  which  ocxiasioned  it,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  remedy  against  the  occurrence  of  similar  calamity  at  future 
times,     ^\'hethcr  siicii  inquiry  has  actually  been  instituted,  or 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  the  writer  does  not  pretend 
to  know;   but  as  the  causes  arc  obvious,  and  as  they  have 
fallen  under  his  notice  in  the  course  of  his  ofticial  duty,  ho  states 
^vith  Ci'oedom,  and  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  he  can,  what  they  are. 
in  viewing  this  subject  with  attention,  several  points  of  mar 
terial  importance  j>rcsent  themselves  for  consideration.     Ibt.  The 
character  of  the  ship  as  to  wholesomenesa,  or  exemption  from 
infections.     2nd.  Allowance  of  tonnage  per  man.     3d.  Height  be- 
tween decks.     4th.  Kquipment  of  l)cdding,  arrangement  for  sleep- 
ing, kc.     5th.  Divisions  for  sick  and  convalescent.     6th.  CJeuenJ 
means  and  provision  for  washing  and  purifying,  fcc.  &c. 
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1st.  It  is  important  to  ascertain,  by  the  cjcarcst  poasibLe 
evidence,  the  character  which  a  vessel  destined  for  tlie  tmn*- 
port  of  troops  bears  for  wholesoraenesa,  prior  to  engagement 
for  service.  Some  vessels  are  unliealthy  without  suspidon  of 
engrafted  eonta^iniis.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  new  ships; 
and  as  it  then  presumptively  depends  on  some  undcfinable  pro- 
cess in  the  seasoning  of  timber,  it  ceases  in  a  course  of  time. 
But  though  nothing  noxious  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  timbei, 
or  in  the  condition  of  the  bold,  it  notwithstanding  happens  that 
wherever  fever  lias  prevailed  in  any  given  vessel  with  such  foroB 
as  to  engraft  its  cause  into  the  beams  or  lining,  the  common 
means  of  puriBuation  are  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  it  compietdy. 
For  example,  an  infected  transport,  after  undergoing  a  coin- 
mon  purification,  has  often  remained  healthy  for  a  length  of  lime 
when  employed  as  a  carrier  of  merchandize ;  when  again  coo- 
verted  to  a  troop-ship,  the  infection  has  burst  forth  with  violeQce, 
and  committed  destruction.  The  fact  is  not  doubtful ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  gives  reason  to  believe  that  a  vessel,  which  has 
been  once  thoroughly  contaminated  with  the  matt4?r  whicii  pro- 
duces fever,  can  scarcely  l>e  considered  as  safe,  unless  the  decks 
and  linings  be  removed^  and  all  the  surfaces  which  were  exposed 
to  the  contict  of  the  noxious  cause  be  covered  with  a  coating 
of  hot  varnish. 

2nd.  Ti/imaffe  per  man. — Tt  is  commonly  known  that  a  rule 
relative  to  tonnage  is  inferred  in  all  embarkations  of  troops:  it 
it  also  known  that  the  rule  is  not  positive,  or  correctly  adbeted 
to  in  the  British  service.  It  varies  arbitrarily,  accordin^r  to  dis- 
tance and  destination  of  voyage ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
latitude  of  variation,  assumed  in  such  case,  is  alwaj-s  directed 
by  a  correct  luiowledge  of  tlic  nature  of  things.  For  example, 
a  grr^atcr  allowance  of  tonnage  is  made  for  troops  that  aro  dee- 
tined  for  the  West  Indies,  than  for  those  which  arc  desCanirf 
to  navigiitc  European  seas.  The  rule  is  mistaken.  In  a  Tcnagv 
to  the  \Vcst  Indies,  where  the  fineness  of  the  weather  ontioei 
the  soldier  to  the  deck,  where  the  trade  winds  ventilate  tie 
ship  completely,  and  where  the  wamitli  of  the  climate  modifies 
animal  action  in  a  manner  that  does  not  easily  consist  vitJi  the 
generation  of  febrile  infections,  the  tonnage  may  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  scale  without  apprehension  of  injury  on  the  acort 
of  health.     On  the  contrary,  in   Em^pean  seas,  particularly  in 
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harbouTB  aod  roAdsteads,  in  cold,  damp,  and  foggy  weather,  where 
the  troops  embarked  are  naturally  inclined  to  doster  in  groups 
for  the  sake  of  wannth,  the  air  stagnates,  and  becomes  impure; 
and  there  being,  moreorer,  few  or  no  objects  in  such  situations 
calculated  to  rouse  the  attention,  the  action  of  life  becomes  lan- 
guid«  and  the  rise  of  the  process  which  generates  the  cause  of 
fever  is  facilitated.  A  crouded  lrans|>ort  rarely  fails  lo  become 
sickly  in  such  circumstances;  and  it  is  oflen  obscnt'd  that  a 
contagious  fever,  introduced  by  accident,  or  arisanj^  spontaneously 
among  the  inmates  of  such  vessel,  propagates  itself  widely,  and 
commits  destruction  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  vcrj-  tiarbours  and 
roadsteads  of  the  kii^om.  The  latter  end  of  autumn  and  be- 
gimiing  of  winter,  especially  when  ihe  weather  is  close  and 
damp,  is  the  season  of  the  year  most  favourable  for  generating 
and  propagating  contagious  fever;  and  if  troths  be  then 
crowded  in  barracks,  or  accumulated  in  the  'tweeii-decks  of 
transport-shipt^.  where  accumulation  is  little  admis^ble,  the  viru- 
lence of  the  cause  often  becomes  estreme. 

3rd.  Hm^it  h^ttcMn  dtcbi,  amd  juaniitif  of  ^Mct  for  indir 
wdual  accommodation. — There  exists  a  rule,  but  it  appears  to 
be  only  loosely  adhered  to,  of  allotting  a  certain  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping  for  the  transport  of  a  given  number  of  troops.  The  largest 
allowance  seems  to  be  made  for  the  longest  voyages,  and  Uio 
warmest  climates ;  but  this  is  not  uuiforudy  right.  The  measure 
of  quantity  may  be  allowed  to  vaty  according  to  clrcumstanceB ; 
but  a  fair  proportion  stands  about  two  tons  per  man.  If  the 
arrangement  of  the  space  l>etween  decks  be  a  pn>per  one,  tliia 
allowance  may  be  supposed  to  bo  connected  with  sutHciont  space 
to  permit  every  one  embarked  to  move  about  with  freedom.  The 
quantity  of  the  tonnage  is  the  base  ui>on  which  the  calculation 
is  ostensibly  made  in  providing  transport  for  troops;  the  moa- 
sore  of  the  space  l>etwoen  decks  is,  in  reality,  tliat  which  reijuirea 
to  be  principally  considered,  for  it  is  that  only  with  whicli  tlio 
soldier  is  ctmcerned.  In  a  transport-ship,  intended  to  be  fitted 
up  with  ft  double  tier  of  berths,  the  height  between  the  docks 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  seven  feet  under  the  beam ;  and, 
that  the  soldier  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  lie  at  case,  not 
less  than  two  feet  ought  to  be  allowed!  for  the  repose  of  his  body. 

4th.  Eijuipment  of  bidd'ttif}^  antl  nrrunpem^nt  fot  ny>ot9. — 
Traiis[>ort'Slups  are  usually  furnished  with  bedding  for  the  voyage. 
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namely,  a  flock  mattrafss  and  blanket.  The  bedditip^  so  fumWhed 
la  not  new  in  every  instance ;  an<l,  if  not  new,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  it  Ib  not  coutAminated  with  contagions  matter.  The 
instances  of  the  mischiefs  which  liave  arisen  from  infected  1>6^H 
ding  are  numerous  and  authentic ;  and  the  writer  has  no  hcsifl^l 
tion  in  saying,  that  the  desire  to  save  a  few  dirty  blankets  and 
half-worn  nmttrasses,  lias,  on  some  occasions,  destroyed  milituy 
life  to  such  extent,  that  the  price  of  it,  at  the  lowest  com* 
putation,  might  have  equipped  tlie  transport  with  fimutaie  of 
satin  and  velvet.  But  as  it  is  expensive  to  furnish  now  beddins; 
for  every  embarkation  of  troofts,  and  as  mischief  Ims  often  ansen 
from  using  that  which  is  impure,  the  writer  beh'eves  that  (he 
evil  may  be  evaded  by  allowing  the  soldier  to  sleep  on  bocrd, 
as  he  is  supposed  to  sleep  on  shore,  that  is,  in  his  clfjak,  with 
the  addition  of  a  cotton  dressing-gown,  as  substitute  for  sheets. 
If  the  board  be  too  linrd,  it  may  be  covere*!  with  a  blanket; 
or  a  moveable  cot  frame  of  canvass  may  be  substituted  for  the 
platfonn — and  this  at  no  great  expense.  The  whole  ctjst  of 
this  equipment  will  not  l>e  equal  to  that  of  the  niattrasa,  for 
it  will  last  longer,  and  the  comfort  will  bo  great — all  indeed 
that  a  soldier  can  desire. 

It  may  be  obser\'ed  in  this  place,  that  transport-ships  have 
been  sometimes  fitted  up  with  hammocks  uistead  of  platforms. 
Where  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  sea,  and  able  to  manage  them- 
selves like  sailors,  the  advantages  are  evident.  The  npaoc  be- 
tween decks  is  convertible  into  a  clear  area,  by  the  remoT^  of 
the  hammocks  to  the  deck,  and,  as  such,  it  is  ca[>ablo  of  Ten- 
tilation  and  thorough  purification.  This  is  desirable ;  bat  Vt  h 
not  always  attainable ;  and  where  attainwl,  it  is  moreover  ob- 
served, that  where  soldiers  are  not  accustomed  to  sea,  and  par- 
ticularly where  there  are  women  and  cl»iJdrcn  on  board,  iht 
'tween  decks  of  a  transport-ship,  equipped  with  hammocks  in- 
stead of  platforms,  exhibits  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  di*- 
tress  in  stormy  weather.  There  is  here  a  positive  and  very  s*rimB 
inctmvcnieiiL'c  —  the  advantage  is  only  contingent.  The  nioTp* 
able  platform,  whether  of  board  or  canvass,  is  therefore  the 
more  eligible  mode  of  accommodating  soldiers  in  their  sleeping 
hours — canvass  simply,  or  board  covered  with  a  blanket. 

5th.   Dinusian  fvr  sick  and  coiteaUsct^ttt. — Though  it  is   not 
prudent,  whore  there  is  option  of  choice,  to  cartj'  soldiers  on 
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board  of  traiu^rt^^ps  with  marks  of  disease  upon  their  pcr- 
sons— such  disease  at  least  as  has  the  chaiice  uf  being  commuiu- 
cated  to  others — yet,  as  this  necessity  Bometm>es  occurs  in  tlio 
course  of  sen-ice.  and  as  diseases  sometimes  arise  on  board  of 
ship  which  threaten  danger  to  thoAc  who  approach  near  them, 
tlie  best  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  case  that  circum- 
sUncea  permit.  The  remedy  consists  in  allotting  a  division  of 
the  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  infected,  namely,  an  apart- 
ment cut  off  by  a  partition  from  communicating  witli  the  berths 
of  the  healthy,  so  that  the  danper,  if  not  eutirely  precluded, 
may  he  materiallj  diminished.  This  division  ought  to  be  at 
the  bow  of  the  ship,  under  the  forecastle;  not  as  the  best 
part  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose,  but  as  the  least  obnoxious 
to  others.  The  division  for  the  sick  ia  supposed  to  have  a 
communication  with  the  deck  by  its  own  hatchway — one  side 
allotted  for  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  the 
other  for  those  who  are  recently  attacked,  and  yet  in  danger. 
The  soldier  who  is  in  healtii  is  not  allowed  extra  bedding 
on  board  of  transport-ships;  tlic  soldier  who  is  sick  is,  on  tlie 
contrar)',  to  be  furnished  with  everything  which,  adding  to  com- 
fort, promises  to  promote  recovery,  namely,  a  cradle  or  cot,  hair 
mattrass,  sheets,  blankets,  sick  dress,  and  change  of  linen. 

(ith.  PmcisioHJi  for  imshinfj,  pnrifi/inff,  <5t.  S^'c, — It  will  be 
u-sefiiJ,  as  economical  of  labour,  that  transport- ships  be  fumishod 
with  a  pump  and  hone  at  the  bow  of  tlic  vessel  for  the  facility  of 
conveying  water  to  the  deck.  It  will  also  be  useful  tliat  they  be 
furnished  with  fumigating  apparatus  and  necessary  materials  for 
fumigation;  and  it  Ln  important  tliat  they  be  supplied  with  move- 
able tire-stoves  for  drying  and  purifying  the  air  between  decks 
in  damp  and  close  weather,  or  after  the  decks  have  been  wet  by 
washing.  Offal  tul>s,  for  the  use  of  the  diJTcrent  messes  during 
meals,  are  indispensable  for  nmintaining  order  and  propriety 
between  decks;  and  a  common  pantry,  under  lock  and  key,  ftir 
the  reception  of  such  part  of  the  dressed  provision  as  is  not  con- 
sumed at  the  ordinary  meal,  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
almost  imnecessary  to  mention  that  there  ought  to  bo  port-holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  ship  fur  each  tier  of  bcrtiis,  as  large  and  as 
numerous  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  the  vessel.  The  air- 
holes, cut  in  the  decks  of  traasiK>rt-shi[w  of  late  years,  are  incon- 
venient in  various  respects  in  a  crowded  ship^  and  they  arc  in 
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reality  of  tittle  or  nn  use  in  bo  far  as  respects  ventilatioa,  lite 
purpose  for  whicli  tliey  were  projected.  They  are  fortned  on  a 
wrong  principle,  in  the  same  manner  as  air-boIcs  for  veuiUatioa  in 
barrack-buildings. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  other  minor  necessaries,  useful  m 
preserving  a  correct  economy  in  traiisport-sliips,  which  the  oocar 
eion  will  best  point  out.  The  principal  object  in  equipping;  veseeb 
destined  for  carrying  troops,  consists  in  assuring  circulation  and 
purity  of  air  in  the  'tween  decks,  and  in  providing  every  kind 
of  means  that  conduce  to  assure  personal  cleanliness  among  those 
who  are  embarked.  The  washing  of  the  person  is  esisentially 
necessary  and  always  safe.  Washing  of  the  6|jace  between  decks 
is  to  bo  permitted  in  dry  weathorTonly,  or  where  the  proper 
apparatas  of  fire-stoves  is  at  command  for  drjing  up  the  moistiire: 
moisture  in  a  crowded  place  is  demonstrably  injurious  to  health : 
^washing  the  Hween  declo*  ought  therefore  to  be  interdicted  unlc» 
"where  they  can  be  perfectly  dried  in  the  aljsence  of  the  people. 

A  transport-ship  equipped  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  not 
more  crowded  tlian  a  judicious  regulation  admits,  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  contmue  for  many  months  a  safe  abode  for  troope  tliat 
are  embarked  in  perfect  health.  Experience  proves  this  to  be 
fact ;  but  the  fact  is  sometimes  disguised  by  tlie  difficulty  which 
exists  in  discuming  correctly  the  conditions  connected  with  per- 
fect health.  Disease,  or  the  seeds  of  disease,  lurk  not  anrn^- 
quently  in  persons,  or  in  clothes,  without  Iveing  indicated  by 
external  signs ;  hence  scrutiny,  prior  to  embarkation,  not  only  of 
the  existing,  but  of  the  past  condition,  is  necessar}'  for  confidenee 
in  the  measures  adnpte<I.  Wliere  the  latent  seeds  of  diaeaiene 
introduee<l  into  a  crowded  vessel,  they  expand  suddenly  as  va- 
mated  by  warmth :  and  acting  with  force,  they  propagate  sal 
spread  to  all  within— often  dcstnictivcly.  To  prevent  thia  oecw^ 
rence  is  important :  it  has  scarcely  as  yet  obtiuned  attention. 

Troops  destined  for  emliarkation  may  be  considereU  a.s  pre- 
sented under  three  conditions: — Ist.  Jn  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  in  so  far  as  respects  exemption  from  actual  disease,  or 
suspicion  of  the  cause  of  disease  lurking  in  the  liabit.  2iiA  In 
a  state  of  apparent  good  health,  but  doubtful  as  to  securiiy, 
inasmuch  as  tlie  subjects  are  drawn  from  situations  where  n^jnit^ 
causes  of  disease  exist  in  force.  3rd.  In  a  state  of  actual  tat- 
lady — ^the  disease,  endemic,  epidemic,  or  contagious  fever. 
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1st.  The  first  class  of  troops,  destioer]  for  emharVation,  is 
supposed  to  bo  drawn  from  well- ventilated  barracks,  or  from  tenta 
tliat  have  stood  upon  favourable  ground  in  the  early  part  of 
summer.  The  preservative  precautions  neces-nary  to  be  taken 
in  this  case  are  few  and  simple.  No  danger  is  apprehended  from 
the  importation  of  contagion,  for  no  contagion  exists  in  the  quar- 
ter or  encampment  from  which  the  troo|>saro  drawn;  hence  the 
chief  care  ls  directed  to  the  institution  of  suitable  rules  of  regi- 
men to  be  obeerved  durinr]^  the  voyage.  Tlio  diminution  of  the 
ordinary  ration,  where  troops  are  enibarketl  on  hoard  of  transport- 
ships,  is  a  judicious  regulation.  It  obtains,  it  is  believed,  in  all 
cases.  It  may  be  considered  upon  the  whole  as  preventive  of 
sickness;  but  if  it  should  not  be  thought  suHicicnt  to  prevent 
repletion  under  a  long-continued  state  of  inaction,  a  pint  of  salt- 
water, or  other  purgative,  may  be  employed  as  auxiliary ;  and  it 
may  in  fact  be  usefully  emplDved  oitce  a  week. 

2nd.  Much  care,  and,  in  many  cases,  nuich  judgment,  is 
necessary'  for  tlie  efiectual  execution  of  the  preventive  plan  of 
discipline,  which  applies  to  (he  second  ca.se.  It  is  supposed  that 
no  disease  manifeata  itself  at  the  time  of  embarkation ;  but,  as  it 
is  known  by  experience,  that  if  the  human  body  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  causes  which  arise  from  particular  soils  and 
situations,  an  impression  is  made  on  the  liabit,  and  a  secret  ope- 
ration, results  from  the  impression,  which,  taking  root,  advances 
by  a  regular  but  imperceptible  process  to  a  morbid  developemeut 
at  a  given  time.  The  devclopement  may  not  be,  and  rarely  in 
fact  is,  completed  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  or  even  a  longer  period  from  the  time,  of  a[>plicatian. 
The  endemic  cause  of  fever  is  of  this  character.  The  material 
docs  not  adhere  to  inanimate  substances,  consequently  it  is  not 
conveyed  by  the  medium  of  apparel  to  distant  places.  It  ap- 
pears to  exert  its  firet  and  chief  airtiun  on  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  connexions ;  hence  it  is  obvious  tliat,  to  prevent  its  ex- 
plosion, it  siiould  he  primarily  and  principally  attacked  in  the 
quarter  where  it  chiefly  resides.  In  tliis  view,  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives arc  among  the  most  useful  of  tlie  medical  aids  employed 
in  prevention.  These,  namely,  an  emetic  and  purgative  soon 
after  embarkation,  followed  by  the  judicious  use  of  stomachic 
bitters,  a  measured  and  correct  regimen  of  diet,  that  is,  a  ration 
of  provisions  diminislied  in  quantity,  well  cooked  and  good  in 
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quality,  presents  itself  an  a  direct  remedy  to  obmte  a  srreai  ileil 
of  tbu  evil  which  so  frequently  arises  from  the  promLscuous  oa- 
faarkation  of  troops  in  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 

3rd.    The  arrangement  of  means  for  the  prevention  of 
diffusion  of  disease  uu  board  of  (>hip  requires  much  consideratiou, 
and  can  only  be  carried  properly  into  effect  under  the  direetioa 
of  a  discerning  medical   officer.     The  circumstances  of  senioe 
sometimes  compel  militar}'  otficers  to  order  tlie  euibarkatioa  of 
troofts  when  they  are  not  in  health.     Danger  is  to  be  appte- 
hended   from   the  measure.     The  extent  of  the  danger  ought 
when  known,  to  be  stated  by  the  medical  oHiccr  to  the  offica 
commanding,  and  stated  in  such  terms  that,  if  error  be  committed, 
it  may  not  be  committed  in  ignorance.     Notlung  short  of  im- 
perious necessity  can  justify  the  proceeding  alluded  to;  for,  without 
fore»ght  of  what  is  to  happen,  and  great  exertion  to  counteract 
the  ordinarj'  course  of  tilings,  the  introduction  of  contagious  fewr 
into  a  transport-ship  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  in  many  cases 
actually  has  produced,  great  destruction  of  military  life.      WbtTe- 
evcr  a   fever,   possessing   the  character  of  contagious,   prevaib 
among  troops,  whether  in  quarters  or  in  camp,  it  may  be  assumed 
as  a  truth,  that  the  clothing  of  sucli  troops  is  not  free  from  the 
seeds  of  disease ;   consequently,  tliat   such   clothing  cannot   be 
introduced  into  the  Hween  decks  of  a  transport-ship  with  impu- 
nity.    If  this  be  so,  it  follows  in  the  true  reason  of  things,  and  it 
is  consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  cccmomy,  that  the  woollen 
|»art  of  the  apparel,  the  proper  piurification  of  wluch  is  little  to  be 
depended  upon,  be  throu-n  into  the  sea.     It  avails  little  to  bathe, 
-wash,  and  purify  externally,  even  to  exterminate  the  contagion  in 
its  first  operatiim  by  emetics  and  purgatives,  if  the  cause  bo  agun 
applied  to  the  skin  tlirougli  polluted  garments.    The  writur  is 
aware  that  a  proposition  which  recommends  the  destructioa  of 
infected  clotlaing,  whether  the  property  of  the  colonel,  the  soldier, 
or  the  state,  will  startle  tliose  who  form  the  army   csttm&ttti 
Those  calculate  the  cost  of  dead  matter ;  but,  if  any  among  tfaflB 
estimate  the  value  of  the  living  man,  and  the  >-aIue  of  the  am- 
terials  which  destroy  his  health,  and  strike  a  balance  between  tbe 
vahie  of  an  old  coat  and  the  life  of  an  effective  sohUer,  be  would 
not,   it  is  presumed,  consider  the  proposition   as  extravagaot. 
If  one  must   l)e  sacrificed,    it  is  needless   to  say  which  is  the 
kast  ex|)ensive.     The  money  valuo  of  men  who  died  in  hoqiitab 
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and  transport-flliips  of  late  years,  from  diseases  engendered  in 
unwholesome  dwellings,  and  propagated  to  others  by  inrocled 
clothing,  exceeds  all  calculation.  It  was  a  melancholy  losa;  for  j 
it  was  a  loes  which  might,  and  which  ought  to  lia%'e  Iwen 
avoided.  In  all  cases  therefore,  where  troops  are  embarked 
from  infected  liarracks,  infected  camps,  or  from  infected  hospital8» 
it  will  1k>  fomid,  in  smnming  up  the  final  account,  to  be  a  rule 
of  radical  economy  to  destroy  everj-  the  minutest  article  of  the 
woollen  clothing  that  is  in  their  possession :  without  such  pre^ 
caution  the  other  means  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  health 
will  not  be  of  avail. 

Where  troops  are  emljarked  with  all  the  precautions  here 
stated,  their  health  may  be  considered  as  secure  during  a  long 
Toyagc,  if  proper  regulations  be  adopted  in  the  interior  manage- 
ment.  The  chief  causes  of  the  sicknesses  whicli  occur  on  board 
of  ship  arise  from  corruption  of  air  in  consequence  of  over  crowd- 
ing, from  stagnation  of  air  in  mnscquence  of  defective  means  of 
ventilation,  or  excessive  dampness,  from  torpor  in  consequence 
of  defective  excitement  of  animal  power,  from  too  great  fulness 
in  conse<|uence  of  over-feeding,  or  from  degenerate<l  nutrition  in 
consequence  of  errors  in  the  mixture  of  food.  The  corruption 
of  air  from  over-crowding  is  obviated  by  adhcrmg  to  a  proper 
regulation  respecting  tonnairr,  and  by  dividing  the  eoniplemcnt 
of  troops  into  three  watches,  so  that  one  division  be  always  on 
deck  and  employed  in  exercise  for  amusement,  or  ifi  exercise 
that  belongs  to  duty.  Ventilation  is  promotetl,  and  corrupted  air 
TR  rectified,  by  nitrous  fumigations,  by  chlorine,  by  the  heat  of  fire 
carried  in  stoves  to  different  parts  of  the  ship,  or  by  the  counter- 
opening  of  port-holes  in  fine  weather.  Damp,  or  exhaling  moisture, 
is  hurtful  to  tlie  health  of  those  on  whom  it  strikes ;  hence  the 
introfhiction  of  wet  clothing  between  the  decks  of  a  transimrt-ship 
is  to  be  expressly  forbidden,  the  injunction  rigidly  enforced.  For 
instance,  those  who  arc  on  guard,  if  wet  with  rain  or  sea-water 
while  on  deck,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  below  until  they  put 
off  their  clothing;  and.  tliat  this  may  be  done  without  incon- 
venience, cloaks  or  great  coats  for  the  watch  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  provision  for  troops  embarked. 

The  exercises  which  contribute  most  to  the  prescnation  of 
licalth  cannot  lie  pursued  to  extent  on  hoard  of  ship ;  but  such 
as  are  practicable  ought  to  be  practised  with  diligence.    Of  theee. 
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fencing,  cndgellintr,  dancini^,  and  sparring,  are  the  priacipal.  i^cr- 
tain  portions  of  time  ought  therefore  to  be  allotted  to  the  practice 
of  cacli ;  and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  soldier  practice  with 
exertion,  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be  driiren  to  e^-ery 
part  of  the  exterior,  with  such  force  as  to  occasion  a  yyarm  and 
general  perspiration  throughout.  The  effect  of  wasliing  the  sur- 
face of  the  IkmI)*  with  cnid  water,  |Kirticular!y  with  cold  salt-water, 
is  then  lx;neficial.  It  imparts  vigour  to  animal  life,  and  serves^ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  confimi  animal  health.  I}ut>  besides 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  practice  of  bodily  excp- 
cise,  the  proceeding  may  \m  so  directed  as  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  more  importance  tlian  even  Irodily  health. 
National  songs,  of  simple  expression  and  martial  charac4er  as 
Bung  in  chorus  by  the  mass,  are  [jowerful  in  this  view ;  and  ihey 
deserve  a  place  iu  the  routine  of  discipline  ordered  to  be  practised 
by  troops  embarked.  But  useful  as  these  means  are,  simply  is 
their  own  nature,  tlie  effect  is  imperfect  unless  it  be  consecrated  by 
an  hmn  to  the  Deity  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  h>'mn  sancti- 
ties ;  it  renders  the  soldier  invincible,  inasmuch  as  it  contributes 
to  jilant  the  opinion  of  his  military  duty  on  the  base  of  religion. 
The  onlinarj-  attention  and  cares  of  officers  have  a  military  pur- 
pose in  view ;  they  may  consequently  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  an  interested  motive.  The  discipline  which  leads  a  soldier 
to  a  nearer  view  of  his  Creator,  is  felt  by  the  soldier  as  a  kindness 
conferred  upon  himself;  and  it  is  ordinarily  acknowledged  by  him 
with  gratitude  as  such.  The  impression  of  religion  is  the  highest 
and  siu*est  pledge  of  courage  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  This  is  an 
important  truth ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  as  tho 
soldier  who  possesses  that  |>aramount  sensibility  to  Deity  which 
constitutes  religion,  cannot  be  made  the  senile  instmmeut  ol"  an 
outrageous  despot,  so  a  just  sovereign  may  calculate  on  his  du^ 
by  the  duration  of  his  life. 

The  evils  cunse<]uent  to  a  full  diet  in  a  state  of  inaction ' 
known   to  those  who  went   before  us,  and  they  were   in 
degree  averted  by  a  diminution  of  the  ration  of  provisions  wh 
troops  were  embarked  on  board  of  ship.     The  change  of 
Species  of  the  provisions  in  the  different  days  of  tlie  wc»ek, 
also  to  imply  that  the  subject  had  been  considered  with  care, 
arranged  under  tlic  guidance  of  a  principle  of  science.    The  iMoh, 
of  all  European  nations,  have  formed  a  table  of  sea-diet  with  the 
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itest  judgment:    the   EngliBli   untler   tlie  inHuencc    of  the 
tional  prejiidiee,   that  liigli  feeding  gives  the  highest  portion 
of  physical  power,  err  the  most. 

The  proper  manaj^ment  of  troops  in  transjxirt-ahips  is  an 
important  concern ;  but  tiie  outline  of  the  arrangement  is  only 
given  in  this  place.  Instances  of  tlie  advantage  of  knowledge 
and  attention  over  ignorance  and  neglect  on  this  head  are  nume- 
rouH.  It  has  hap[>ened,  and  it  happens  often,  tliat  of  two  luea 
sunilarly  circumstanced  in  all  tilings,  one  prcscnes  the  troops 
imder  his  command,  tlirough  knowledge,  care,  and  attention,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  health  during  a  lung  voyage,  another,  from  want 
of  knowledge,  or  through  indolence,  permits  disease  to  arise,  to 
extend  itself,  and  to  infect  the  mass.  If  such  dificrence  in  capa- 
city and  diUgence  exist  between  militar}'  men,  it  ought  to  be 
known;  and,  if  known,  we  must  regret  tliat  it  is  not  always 
appreciated.  Those  who  are  capable  and  diligent  are  those  only 
who  ought  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  transport-ships.  The  trust 
is  an  important  one ;  but,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  little 
regarded  as  an  useful  one,  for  military  value  belongs,  in  common 
opinion,  to  the  art  of  applying  the  instrument,  not  to  the  art 
of  keeping  it  in  a  state  fit  for  application. 


SECTION    III. 

SUCrrESTIONS    FOK   CONDLtCTING   THE   MARCil   OP 
THK  TnOOPS, 


e 

I  TuaipeopU  eare  and  management  of  troops  in  the  field  is  an 

I  object  of  important  concern  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.  It  ia 
n  important ;  but  the  execution  is  difficult,  for  it  requires  minute 
attention  on  tlic  part  of  the  officer  to  maintain  all  the  parts  of  it 
in  correspondt^ce  with  each  other,  and  thereby  to  assure  an 
efficient  act  at  the  point  of  conflict.  The  march  camiot  be  pro- 
perly conducted  without  correct  previous  arrangement  nf  the  parts 
of  v^hich  the  army  is  composed,  and  the  parts  can  only  be  cor^ 
rectly  arranged  by  those  who  know  private  conditions  in  tlielr 
minutoiit  relations.  It  "is  a  jmrt  of  the  duty  of  the  sui)erior  officer 
to  obtain  correct  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  roads 
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on  which  the  troops  he  immediately  commands  are  ordcrnd  tu 
march,  and  also  to  obtain  as  distinct  knowledge  as  he  can  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  wliich  they  are  destined  to  fight.  With- 
out knowledge  of  roatis,  not  merely  distance^  but  the  niunber  and 
nature  of  impediuieutfi  which  may  be  expected  to  aribe  iu  Ihu 
route,  there  can  be  no  precise  calculation  of  time,  or  estimftts 
of  efHcient  power,  when  the  march  is  accomplished,  and  the  poi^^ 
of  attack  i;ained.  The  officer  who  commands  in  chief  forms  Ij^^l 
plans,  and  adjusts  the  order  of  his  movements,  in  the  idea  that 
all  the  parts  in  hi8  instrument  are  perfect,  and  capable  of  efiectire 
action.  He  supjjoscs  that  they  are,  it  is  the  duty  of  subor- 
dinate officers  to  a&sure  the  truth  of  what  he  supposee.  In 
assuming  this  as  a  position,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  cifcct,  that  tlie  state  of  health  among  the  troops  be 
examined  rigidly  by  a  medical  officer ;  and  further,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  feet,  and  all  other  things  connected  with  the  useAiI 
power  of  the  soldier,  be  examined  and  ascertained  to  be  senice- 
able  by  a  military  officer  of  the  company,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  route.  ^^| 

The  feet  of  a  foot-soldier  demand  particular  attentioa  fits^^ 
the  military  officer  who  confides  iu  the  conectncas  of  movement 
for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes.     As  soldiers  sutfer  pain,  and 
fail  in  their  duties  from  a  neglect  on  this  head  alone,  it  is  neoofr- 
sary  that  the  officer  know,  by  actual  obsenation,  that  they  are 
in  fit  condition,  that  is,  tliat  they  arc  without  blisters,  the  toes 
without  corns,  the  flesh  not  pierced  by  tlie  growtli  of  tlie  nails ; 
and  tliat  the  shoes,  while  strong  antl  durable,  correspond  to  the 
foot  by  their  form  or  fashion.     Besides  the  inspection  of  the  feet, 
there  are  other  of  the  soldier's  concerns  which  require  to  be  ex- 
amined and  proj)erIy  adjusted  before  the  march  commence.     Bri- 
tish soldiers  can  rarely  be  left  to  their  onu  discretion  in  matlcn 
which  require  foresight.     For  tliis  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  know,   by  actual   obser\'ation,  that  every  nan   of  hb     _ 
immediate  company  is  fumislie<l  witli  what  is  fitting  fur  his  pu^^| 
poses ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  articles  termed  necessaril^^^ 
while  they  do  not  exceed  tlie  proportion  which  is  strictly  usefui 
for  the  wants,  be  so  arranged  for  carriage  as  to  be  of  the  Intf 
possible  inconvenience  to  tlie  person  who  carries  them.     If  tbey 
do  not  exceed  the  schedule  proposed  above,  the  incumbrance  firon 
weight  will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  if  they  be  disposed  in  a  hAitr- 
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sack  hung  over  tlie  shoulder  like  a  sport^^niaifs  fwucli,  tlio  cloak 
hanginpj  diagonally  over  the  other,  the  balance  ^ill  be  equals  and 
the  individual  ^ill  not  be  incommoded  hy  theni,  cither  on  the 
march  or  in  action. 

Where  calculations  arc  made  for  tho  att^mcnt  of  a  given 
purpose,  a  precise  meaBurc  of  means  is  indispensable.  The 
study  of  measure  is  therefore  in>portant.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
oftener  judged  by  the  eye  than  by  correct  experiment;  heoce 
the  cfjuipments  of  the  soldier.  teTracil  necessaries,  arc  rauttipUed 
capriciously,  ^vith  the  view  of  adding  to  his  comfort.  The  case 
is  miittakon.  There  is  more  value  at  market  in  six  clean  shirts 
than  in  one.  There  is  not  more  personal  comfort ;  and  if  there 
be  not  more  comfort,  there  is  iiiconvenicuce  from  the  possesion  of 
quantity.  A  knapsack  crammed  with  necessaries,  so  as  to  load 
a  foot-soldier  hke  a  pack-horse,  oppresses  by  its  weight,  con- 
sequently consumes  a  part  of  the  power  which  is  intended  for, 
and  which  oujrht  to  be,  reserved  for  military  exertion.  Super- 
fluity of  bagiLfage  is  a  common  error  in  the  British  service; 
and  tlie  usual  manner  of  disposing  of  it  for  carriage  is  not,  more- 
over, well  contrived.  A  full  knapsack  rolls  upon  tJio  back  like 
a  billet  of  wood;  and  shoukler-stra])s  gall  the  skin,  if  the  whole 
weight  of  the  pack  bear  upon  tl>e  slioulder.  To  remedy  the 
rolling  of  the  pack,  and  the  galling  of  the  shoulders,  tlie  shoulder- 
straps  are  joined  by  a  bt^-lt  across  the  breast.  The  remetly  is 
worse  than  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy ;  and  it  is  worse 
for  this  reason,  that  few  persona  are  aware  of  the  miscliief  wluch 
it  occasioas.  The  pressure  of  a  cross-l)elt  confines  the  free  mo- 
tion of  the  chest,  and  impedes  respiration.  Whatever  ioif>edes 
free  respiratiun  increases  the  heat  of  the  l>ody  Ix^yond  the  just 
temperature.  It  is  thus  that  a  person  who  joins  tho  shouldcr- 
atn4)8  of  his  pack  by  a  belt  across  tho  breast  is  oppressed 
with  heat,  and  pants  for  breath,  frequently  without  adverting 
to  the  cause  which  occasions  the  increase  of  lieat  and  oppres- 
sion. On  the  contrar}',  where  the  pack  is  supported  wholly  by 
the  elioulder-stnipK,  though  the  shoulders  may  be  galled,  the 
respiration  is  free,  and  the  body  is  less  liable  to  be  overheated. 

The  error  now  statefl,  with  others  which  obtain  in  the 
equipment  of  foot-soldiers,  deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
tactician.  It  proceeds  from  tho  presumption  of  judt^ing  of  Htness 
■by  the  eye,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  knowledge  which 
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results  from  experience  in  trial.  The  remedy  ia  obvioufi;  but, 
whether  the  radical  rcme<ly  be  applied  or  not,  it  is  the  duly 
of  the  commissioned  officer,  when  troops  are  iJi  the  field,  to 
know  that  the  necessaries  of  the  soldier,  such  as  they  are,  be 
well  arranged  for  the  eonvenience  of  carriage,  and  that  the  sdldier 
himself  do  not  undertake  the  march  without  suitable  prcpui^ 
tion,  namely,  without  repast,  whether  tea,  coffee,  or  soup ;  vdl!b- 
out  bread  and  cheese  in  )iis  liaver^iaek,  and  \'incgar  in  his  can- 
teen, preferable  to  rum,  which  used  to  be  the  allowed  ratioa  of 
British  troops  on  foreign  Bcrvice. 

When  a  soldier  lias  been  prepared  in  the  manner  stated, 
he  proceeds  on  the  march,  and  marclies  at  ]>recisely  the  Mune 
pace  in  all  parts  of  the  column.  As  s^jldiers  are  supposed  to 
be  arranged  in  comjunies  according  to  powers  of  exertion,  and 
as  there  roust  necessarily  be  some  variety  in  the  cffectiTe  powa 
of  compauics,  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense  tliat  the  leaai  elec- 
tive companies  ought  to  be  placed  in  front,  the  movement  hmn^ 
there  least  embarrassed.  The  rate  of  the  slow  paoe  is  thrae 
miles  per  hour — the  rate  nf  the  exerted  pace  fom".  Those  pans 
arc  to  be  clmnged  at  stated  intervals  only,  time  uad  distance 
being  measured  exactly  by  an  officer  who  leads  at  a  justly  regu- 
lated step.  If  this  be  not  done  with  care,  a  precise  effect  cannot 
be  expected  in  combined  movement;  and  hence  it~ happens  that 
by  the  neglect,  or  by  the  transgressiou  of  this  fiindamenta]  rob 
of  order,  the  military  purpose  is  defeated,  or  leaa  compietelf 
executed  than  it  might  be. 

Various  contingenres  arise  in  the  course  of  a  march  which 
oblige  individuals  to  leave  the  ranks.  The  act  of  leaving  the 
ranks  is  unmilitary  in  appearance;  and  reprehensible  irregulari- 
ties not  unfre<juently  follow  the  practice  of  it.  In  order  thcw 
fore  to  remove  all  shadow  of  pretext  for  the  occurrence  of  soob 
necessity,  it  will  be  proper  that  a  general  halt  be  made  for  five 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  so  that  every  one  may, 
during  the  interval,  adjust  those  personal  concerns  which  Kqdft 
adjustment.  The  march  of  the  first  hour  is  supposed  to  bfi 
pcrromied  at  the  slow  ]>ace,  that  of  the  second  at  the  aoede- 
rated.  The  coluiuu  lialts  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  at  the 
end  of  tlie  second  hour;  and,  during  the  halt,  the  individuli 
of  the  column  arc  supfjosed  to  recline,  or  assume  a  horiaootal 
|Mjsition,  for  it  ia  only  in  the  recumbent  [XJsture  that  the  limla 
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experience  the  full  benefit  of  rest.     When  fifteen  minutes  have 
expired,  the  march  is  resumed  at   the   slow  pace.     ^V]len   the 
hour  is  completed,  the  column  halts  five  minutes  for  purposes 
of  pej'sonal  adjustment ;   and,   at  a   given  sijjnal,   resumes  its 
course  at  the  accelerated   pace.     In   this  manner  a  journey  of 
fourteen  miles  is  performed  in  the  space  of  four  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  including  the  time  allowed  for  halting ;  and  if  the 
march  be  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed,   no  person,  it  is 
presumed,  who  is  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  military  ranks  will 
fail  in  performing  it.     .\  distance  of  fourteen  miles  is  a  common 
day's  march  for  troops  on  ordinary  senice.     Circumstances  some- 
times occur  wliich  require  tliat  the  distance  be  lengthened,  even 
that  it  be  diiubled.     The  exertion  will  not,  it   is  believed,  bear 
bard  upon  well-formed  troops,    if  due  caro  be  taken  in  adjust- 
ing the  prinoary  arrangement,   and  due  consideration  employed 
in  directing  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  march.     For  example, 
it  is  understood  that  a  halt  for  the  space  of  one  hour  take  place 
after  the  perfonnanco  of  the  first  part  of  tlie  allotted  march,  and 
tltat  the  shoes,  socks,  and  trnwaers,  <ir  breeches  and  leggins,  be 
then  taken  oH*,  the  feet,  legs,  and  thiglis  washed,  or  bathed  in 
cold  water,  if  the  nature  of  the  halting-ground  supply  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  tliat  purpose.     If  water  be  deficient,  the 
lower  extremities  may  be  rubbed  with  a  wet  towel*  and  exposed 
to  the  cool  air.     Such  is  a  simple  expedient  only ;  but  it  restores 
rigour  and  capaliility  of  exertion  equal  to  some  hours  of  rest. 
If  hunger  or  faintness  be  felt  by  any  one,  a  crust  of  bread  with 
a  morsel  of  cheese,  waslied  down  by  tea,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
with  which  every  soldier  is  understood  to  be  provided,  is  sufii- 
cient  to  remove  it.     The  march  is  to  be  resinned  at  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour ;  and,  with  the  obsenance  of  the  rules  prescribed, 
the  distance,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  pcrfonned  with  ease  in  the 
calculateil  time,  if  care  has  been  taken  in  the  primary*  arrange- 
ment to  separate  the  weak  and  inefficient  parts  from  the  sound 
and  effective. 

Tlie  arrangement  and  transport  of  baggage,  as  connected 
with  tlie  march  of  an  army,  is  another  of  the  matters  which 
requires  to  be  adjusted  with  knowledge  and  foresight.  If  a 
soldier  be  equipped  in  the  manner  suggested,  he  is  independent 
in  himself,  as  carrying  all  things  on  his  own  person  for  which 
ho  him  immediate  occasion.     But  when  an  army  advances  iu 
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OEpoctation  uf  meeting  tlic  enemy,  it  m  necessary  that  its  btg- 
gsge  and  incimihraDces  be  brouglit  together  &nd  follow  in  the 
rear,  properly  arranged,  so  as  to  move  without  confusion,  and 
80  conducted  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  in  dne 
time.  The  baggage  of  a  fighting  army  consists  of  tents,  kc. 
imdrcsscd  provisions  of  the  day,  persons  who  arc  iodispoeed  hf 
sickness,  women,  and  children.  These  proceed  in  tlie  rear,  undef 
mJHtary  escort,  the  pace  calculated  so  a.s  to  correspond,  accord- 
ing to  a  proportional  rule,  with  the  movements  of  the  militazy 
columns.  It  is  necessary  that  the  column  of  baggage  obeerro 
the  most  exact  discipline,  and  the  most  exact  order  on  the 
route,  otherwise  the  expectation  of  the  soldier  will  be  disap- 
pointed, perhaps  the  militarj'  plan  will  be  disconcerted  by  ceg- 
lectiog  things  essentially  neccssarv',  but  which  do  not  strike  at 
first  sight  as  being  of  importance. 


PART  VL 


OUTLINE  OF  A  SCHEME  OF  MILITARY  ARIt\NGi5MENT  FOR 

COLONIAL    POSSESSIONS,   I'AKTICILARLY   FOR  TUB 

BRITISH   POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  WEST   INDlESu 


CHAPTER   I. 


GENERAL  VIKW  OF  SERVICE  IN  TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


MiMTART  service  implies  change  of  place  and  condition.  Change 
of  place  and  condition  implies  the  occurrence  of  disease ;  for 
disGaac,  according  to  common  observation,  arises  as  the  effect  of 
new  impression  made  upon  animal  organism  by  the  application  of 
new  or  foreign  causes.  Change  in  circumstances,  and  consequent 
disease,  happens  under  military  semce  everywhere  ;  it  hapi)ens 
more  frequently  and  more  remarkably  in  the  foreign  than  in  the 
native  soil.  In  thU  manner,  tlie  natives  of  Europe,  or  of  tho 
higher  latitudes  of  North  America,  suffer  sickness  under  migra- 
tion to  the  torrid  zone.  Sickness,  and  mortality  from  sickness, 
is  there  proportionally  high — comuderable  among  colonists,  some- 
times enormous  among  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  from  Europe  for 
the  protection  of  colonies.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  Hfe  be  considered 
as  a  possession  of  value  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  loss  of 
life  resulting  from  the  military  protection  that  is  given  to  com- 
mercial adventurers  in  foreign  climates,  and  to  tho  prosecution  of 
foreign  war  for  tlie  sake  of  conquest,  is  a  serious  loss  in  the 
balance  of  national  accounts.  Man  is  the  operative  instrument 
through  which  the  nation  as  a  corporate  body  attains  power  and 
obtains  wealth ;  consequently,  if  the  health  and  life  of  man  be 
not  husbanded  with  c.*ire,  conquest,  which  Is  an  accumulating 
operation  of  the  state,  stagnates  in  defect  of  operative  instru- 
ments, and  the  nation  becomes  bankrupt  through  its  ambition,  and 
its  carelessness.  If  this  bo  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  supi>o9c  that  an 
investigation  into  the  principles  which  regulate  the  l>alances  of 
health  among  tho  railitar}-,  will  not  1)g  thought  superfluous  in  the 
view  of  the  wise  economist.     The  case  is  important ;  and  the 
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sovcpei^  power  will  bo  false  to  its  own  interest  if  it  do  not  apply 
a  remedy,  when  furnished  with  proof  that  a  remedy  is  atlain- 
able^  and  particularly  when  informed  that  it  is  not  difficult  of 
attainment. 

Auxiliary  to  the  investigation  in  question,  the  writer 
the  liberty  of  giving  a  preliminary  view  of  the  subject  as  drawn 
from  a  wide  field  of  experience.  Excess  of  irritability,  conatita- 
tional  or  contingent,  constitutes  a  quality  of  liabit  which  favouis 
tho  invasion  of  acute  disease.  Irritability  is  augmented  by  heat ; 
and  heat,  acting  on  moisture,  produces  expansion  in  the  volumfi 
of  the  animal  structure.  Expanfiion  is  a  physical  effect  of  heat; 
and  the  habit  of  Die  native  of  northern  latitudes  expands  npidly, 
in  con8e<[uonce  of  tho  action  of  the  incTcased  heat  of  tropical 
latitudes.  While  the  expansion  from  heat  does  not  exceed  a 
given  limit,  the  operation  \&  animating,  for  it  excites  the  power 
of  animal  life.  But,  while  this  is  evident  on  one  part,  it  i&  no 
less  true  on  another,  tliat  if  the  effect  of  the  force  whicli  produces 
the  expanding  act  be  obstructed  in  its  channel  by  accident,  the 
barrier  which  limits  the  movement  of  action  and  reaction  in  its 
natural  routine,  is  violated,  the  customary  cours*e  of  things  ift 
subverted,  aud  a  train  of  movement  commences  in  a  new  cirvle, 
constituting  what  in  common  language  is  tenned  disease.  Excess 
of  stimulation  from  heat  produces  expansion,  and  produt^s  it 
suddenly.  If  the  expanded  fluid  find  issue  by  a  common  outlet, 
the  health  sustains  no  material  injur)'.  If  tlie  outlets  be  o^ 
structed,  the  customary  action  of  health  is  subverted,  and  tfa» 
effect  terminates  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  febrile  iiritatiaa 
to  which  the  human  constitution  is  liable.  Febrile  irritatioa 
constitutes  diseased  action.  Diseased  action  is  generally  a  cnA- 
tive  process  disposed  to  terminate  in  organic  destruction,  and 
ultimately  in  general  death.  Expansion  from  heat  is  ob^iousljr 
a  predisposing  cause  of  acute  disease;  and  it  is  obvious  to  roan'* 
common  sense  that  this  eausc  is  comparatively  strong  in  tmpiotl 
climates.  It  is  fully  ascertained  by  experience,  tliat  persons  da 
full,  robust,  and  athletic  habit,  of  a  tense  and  rigid  fibre  wluefa 
does  not  easily  yield  to  impulses  which  violate  structure,  are  mom 
liable  to  fevers,  particularly  to  sucli  fevers  as  are  violent  and 
dangeroas  than  tliose  of  a  spare  habit,  even  than  those  who  are 
valetudinary  and  of  a  delicate  and  lax  textiue.  Febrile  irritation 
is  rare  where  the  skin  is  open  and  perspirable,  where  tJie  bo«i«b 
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are  lax,  approachincf  to  diarrhopa,  where  pimples,  boils,  and  erup- 
tions appear  nii  tlie  skin,  i«irticularly  where  thoy  appear  on  the 
legs,  degenerate  into  sores  and  ulcers  of  different  lands.  Eva- 
cuation is  thus  prcsenative  of  health ;  Hup[}reH.sion  of  cvaeuation 
is  productive  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  often  productive  of  fever  of  the 
most  aggravated  lund. 

As  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  is  an  ostensible  cause  of  the 
frequeucy  of  acute  disease  in  tropical  climates,  it  is  e\*ident  that, 
with  a  view  to  prevention,  the  impressions  of  such  causes  should 
be  avoided  an  far  as  possible,  or  tliat  the  irritability  upon  which 
the  cause  acts  sltuuld  be  lowered  artihcially,  so  that  a  given 
force  of  irritation  do  not  produce  the  subversive  effect  it  would 
otherwise  produce.  The  balance  of  the  healthy  action  of  the 
system  may  thus  be  preserved  by  reduction  of  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  cHmate,  or  by  blunting  the  susceptibility  of  man 
to  common  irritations. 

The  influence  of  heat  acting  ou  moisture  constitutes  the 
obvious  physical  cAuse  of  expansion ;  the  excess  of  expansion, 
as  forcing  the  barrier  of  organic  harmony,  is  the  obvious  cause 
of  febrile  tumult.  The  cause  usually  abounds  in  low  grounds, 
in  rich  and  fertile  soils,  on  the  banks  of  slow  moving  rivers, 
near  st^rnant  waters,  swamps,  and  ponds.  It  usuxilly  exists  in 
a  higher  proportion  near  the  sea-coast  than  in  the  interior,  inas- 
much as  the  tihore  Is  the  resen*oir  of  the  inland  country — the 
depot  of  its  moisture  and  its  riches.  The  interior  is,  for  the 
most  |)art,  elevated ;  and  it  is  cool  in  proportion  to  its  elevation. 
The  surface  is  dry ;  or  if  not  dry  in  itself,  its  moistiure  circu- 
lates briskly  from  declivity  of  position,  and  the  health  of  the 
European  is  comparatively  secure  from  injury. 

The  question  under  consideration  is  important  in  itself;  and 
it  claims  the  particular  attention  of  the  military  oflicers  of  the 
state  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  military  health.  It  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  estimate,  .so  as  to  form  precise  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  but  some  Liglit  will  be  thrown  upon  it  by  tracing 
the  gradations  of  febrile  disease  according  to  variations  of  locality. 
The  rule  which  influences  salubrity  in  the  tropical  climate  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  that  is, 
it  rests  on  the  .same  Ijase,  though  it  varies  occasionally  through 
circumstances  of  accident,  namely,  force  of  cause,  or  mode  of 
application.     The  endemic  of  the  West  Indies  may  be  considefed 
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as  a  fever  of  periodic  movement,  modified  in  character — (ran 
intcntiittent,  mild,  and  regular,  to  a  form  so  concentrated,  and 
with  movcnients  so  coni])licated  and  oliscure,  that  the  ty\ie  cAnnot 
be  distinctly  traceil.  The  endemic  Ls  remitting,  or  intenuiltit^ 
in  the  native  iiiluibitant,  ia  persons  who  are  assimilated  to  climate 
by  long  residence,  and  commonly  in  all  descriptions  of  persona 
in  wet  scaHons  and  on  swampy  grounds.  In  strangers,  who  luv 
natives  of  northern  latitudes,  who  are  young  in  years,  strong 
and  atlilctic  in  form,  full  in  habit,  rigid  in  fibre,  who  are  crowded 
in  quarters,  or  who  live  in  a  circumscribed  atmosphere,  the  form 
is  continued,  the  symptoms  concentrated,  the  course  rapid,  the 
fatal  termination  within  the  fifth  day. 

The  endemic  fever  of  the  West  Indies  is  usually  of  an  i 
vated  form  near  the  sea-coast,  particularly  in  valleys  between  moa 
tains,  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps,  foul  grounils,  the  oozy  banks  of 
rivers  or  brooks.  It  is  comparatively  mild,  and  ordinarily  acwimntt 
a  periodic  type,  namely,  remittent  or  intermittent,  at  tlie  dislanpft 
of  a  few  miles  interior,  especially  in  mountainous  districts,  at  lent 
1)chind  the  first  ridge  of  mountain.  Diarrhoea  and  ulcer  of  the 
legs  arc  there  common  :  the  latter  prevails,  and  is  almust  the  scde 
disease  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  central  ridge  of  the  laiger 
islands  fcbnle  disease  is  rarely  seen ;  slight  diartboea,  boils  and 
eruptions  terminating  in  ulcers  on  the  legs,  are  almost  the  only 
complaints  which  occur  among  the  miUtary  who  occupy  the 
higher  stations. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  gradation  in  the  endemic  fever  according 
to  locality.  The  intensity  of  tlie  disease  preserves  a  ratio  with 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  stagnant  moisture  of  the 
soil.  The  form  i.s  modified  by  a  multitude  of  contingent  causes, 
namely,  force  and  direction  of  winds,  protection  from,  or  direct 
exposure  to,  sources  of  noxious  c\hidation.  If  this  be  (act — and 
it  is  well  ascertained  by  an  experience  of  many  years — it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  government  will  refuse  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  informations  attained  tlurough  unprejudiced  obse^ 
ration ;  and  from  these  inlbrniatioas  make  such  a  disposition  in 
the  quarters  of  the  military  as  to  secure  healtli  in  the  best  attain- 
able manner.  The  subject  nearly  concerns  the  nation,  inasniocb 
as  it  affects  the  health  and  lives  of  the  soldiers  who  aio  puicfaued 
with  the  nation's  money.  The  Imlancc  of  advantages  derinble 
from  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  militaiy  on  foreign 
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stations,  is  deraoastrativcly  ^at  oq  tho  bare  gmund  of  economy ; 
but  great  as  it  may  be,  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  before  tbe 
public  that  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  give  it  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  promise,  and  eonfident  a.ssertion,  which  the 
minister  fur  the  war  department  made  to  tJie  house  of  commons 
in  the  year  1807-  The  question  was  broached  by  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  it  was  then  asserted  by  tlie  minister  at  war  tliat 
the  matter  bad  been  scientifically  considered,  and  that  no  means 
would,  be  neglected  that  gave  promise  of  diminishing  the  evil. 
The  liouse  was  satisfied  with  the  ministers  word — and  sickness 
pursued  its  course. 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  prospects  of  advantage, 
or  convenience  in  matter  of  trade  and  commerce,  generally  rule 
arrangements  in  colonial  settlements,  at  least  in  sugar- colonics; 
and  as  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  a  commodity  intended  to  be 
transported  to  a  foreign  market,  the  facilities  of  trans[x)rt,  namely, 
conveniences  for  export  and  import,  decide  the  choice  of  position 
witii  the  first  settler.  Corresponding  with  this  view,  towTis  are 
ordinarily  built  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  Ijays  and  creeks,  or  near 
the  moutLs  of  rivers,  for  the  sake  of  liarboiu-  and  other  contin- 
gent accommodations.  The  military  destined  to  serve  in  the 
flolonies  is  stationed  for  the  ostensible  protection  of  the  town  or 
the  sea-port,  whether  the  seat  of  government,  or  the  depot  of  the 
marketable  commodity;  consequently  the  troops,  as  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  for  the  purposes  specified,  are  frequently  condemned 
to  dwell  in  situations  where  causes  which  subvert  health,  which 
even  rapidly  destroy  life,  abound  to  excess.  This  is  the  fact ;  and 
with  this  condition  of  the  fact  fully  exposed,  it  may  be  thought 
not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  parental  cares  of  the  state  to  examine 
the  subject  with  care,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
it  be  possible  to  unite  defence  and  protection  with  such  dis- 
position of  military  force  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  positively  true,  (proved  to  demonstration  in  nume- 
rous instances,  but  proved  by  accident,  not  by  avowed  experi- 
ment,) that  European  troops  may  be  so  stationed  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  to  retijin  their  health  nearly  as  perfectly 
as  they  could  he  expected  to  retain  it  in  their  native  country. 

The  air  of  lite  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  larger 
of  the  inter-tropical  islands  is  comparatively  cool   and  pleasant, 
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and  not  unfrinndly  to  the  European  constitution.  There  are  mi- 
meroue  instances  where  Kuropean  KoWiers  luive  remained  (w 
eeaaoas,  and  there  ie  i>resumptiou  to  beheve  that  they  might  have 
remained  Tor  a  long  Hfe,  without  sustaining  injury  on  the  score 
of  health,  il'  tliey  had  been  permitted  to  remain  at  an  interior 
station.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  such  a  dispositioo  of 
the  military  force  as  assuros  the  continuance  of  the  soldicre 
health,  is  not  a  desirable  object ;  but  it  is  nut  always  attaiinafalc 
as  tilings  arc.  Where  the  object  is  not  fully  attainable  by  the 
means  wliich  are  within  the  sphere  of  military  comprehension,  it 
is  necessar)*  to  bring  all  available  assiatancos  from  the  resources 
of  the  medical  art  to  give  aid  to  the  puq>osc.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government,  and  it  will  be  the  jileasure  of  a  paternal  one,  to 
meet  the  evils  which  canuot  be  avoided,  and  to  combat  them  with 
the  skill  of  science.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  excess  of 
heat  and  moisture  is  a  prominent  cause  of  febrile  disease  in 
tropical  countrias.  It  acts  by  an  expaasive  power,  forces  the 
limits  of  order  and  harmony  in  organic  structure,  forces  its  way 
by  the  skin  or  bowels,  foruis  depositions  in  the  interior,  or,  in 
failure  of  tliat,  produces  general  febrile  tunmlt.  If  the  European 
soldier  be  exposed  to  its  influence  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  it 
belongs,  as  now  said,  to  the  railitar}'  officer  to  counteract  its  o|>e- 
ration ;  and  as  a  military  officer  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
possess  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  counteraction  is  to 
be  effected,  it  l>clongs  to  medical  science  to  instruct  him  ou  that 
head. 

The  security  of  health  under  exposm^  to  strong  causes  of 
disease,  depends  upon  the  stabiUty  of  the  power  of  resistaooe  in 
the  individual  habit.  The  power  of  resistance  consists  in  tfai§ 
case  in  irritability  of  a  comparatively  low  scale ;  in  other  words^  in 
a  slow  susceptibility  of  expansion  through  stimulation  by  heat  and 
moisture.  The  condition  so  defined  is  attained,  1st,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity,  and  by  cluinging  the  quality  of  diet ;  Sud, 
by  artificial  evacuation,  preventive  of  repletion ;  and  3rd,  by 
such  occupation  of  mind  and  body  85  maintains  animal  action 
efficiently  in  the  constituted  channels  of  health,  in  8j)ite  nf  tha 
impression  of  the  contingent  causes  that  are  calculated  to  subrert 
it.  Abstinence,  occasional  depletions,  and  active  exercise,  an;  the 
means. 
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The  case  has  been  tried ;  and  it  has  proved  on  many  occasions 
that  persons  who  live  abstemiously  in  tntpical  climates,  who  live 
cliiefly  on  ve^table  and  farinaceous  foods,  which  fumisli  a  less 
heating  nutriment  than  the  Hesh  of  aninials,  not  only  escape 
sickness,  but  preserve  health,  vigour,  and  activity,  unimpaired ; 
while  tliose  who  live  ftdly  and  fare  sumptuously  suffer  signal 
sickness,  and  die  in  ^eat  iiumlx?rs.  Tliis  is  frequently  exempli- 
fied in  war.  Prisoners,  as  furnished  with  a  measured  ration  of 
diet,  chieHy  bread  and  rice,  rarely  experience  sickness ;  at  least, 
they  are  in  a  manner  exempted  from  the  sickness  which  dejwnd 
on  climate.  The  fact  was  proved  in  St.  Domingo  in  the  war 
1703*.  From  tliia  fact,  and  others  similar,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  vegetable  diet,  at  least  diet  with  a  comparatively 
large  pro[>ortiou  of  the  vegetable  material,  is  best  calculated  for 
the  security  of  health  iu  hut  countries.  Besides  diet  on  a  low 
scale  and  chieHy  vegetable,  sobriety,  or  temperance  in  the  use 
of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  is  justly  reckoned  among  tho 
number  of  preservative  means.  The  ration  of  mm,  as  already 
oljsened,  is  a  pernicious  bounty  to  the  British  soldier.  It  is  rarely 
serviceable  on  the  score  of  health  immediately,  and  it  is  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences  through  the  habits  which  the  con- 
tinued use  of  spirituous  liquors  engenders.  Hut,  though  this 
bouuty  has  been  the  cause  of  incalculable  evil  to  the  army,  it  Ls 
not  denie<:l  that  there  are  occasions  where  a  small  glass  of  pure 
rum  may  be  useful,  even  as  presenative  of  health.     It  invigorates 


*  A  detachmeni  of  British  toldlen 
wu  captured  al  se«  i)n  ttie  pB9«*^  to  St, 
Doming,  in  the  year  1  ;!'*>,  and  carried 
inlo  C«pc  Frmiifoitt.  The  ration  given  to 
them  was  chid^y  rice  with  »iUt  herrings, 
and  occasionally  a  Btnal)  altowance  of  raw 
■pirlt.  The  priioncn  were  lomctiuiM 
employed  to  load  and  unload  ■tiipn. 
They  did  not  »ut!cr  iii  their  hcahh;  nt 
least,  they  did  noi  lose  one  of  their  num- 
ber while  they  remained  in  captivity. 
Their  rnmradeii,  who  were  within  the 
Ilritish  line)),  sufiVrcd  great  nJckncM  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  enormoun  mortality. 
The  priioiiert  wLte  m>di  to  Cape  St. 
Nicolas*  Mole,  al'tcr  six  months  deten- 
tion, alert,  active,  animated,  and  cliccrt'ul. 
They    entered    immediately    upon    the 


British  ration,  and  in  sia  montlm  nearly 
one  half  of  them  were  numbered  with  the 
dead.  IlluHtratlTc  of  the  principle  here 
contended  for,  it  ii  m<rniioncd,  on  tile 
authority  of  a  penon  of  veracity  and  a 
party  in  the  case,  that  between  tif^y  and 
sixty  Brici&h  officers  fpriftoner»)  were 
allowed  to  live  al  FoiiUc  a  Pctre  in 
Guadaloupc  on  parole.  Tbcy  had  plenty 
of  provisions,  meat,  drink,  and  money. 
In  four  months  thirty-two  only  remain- 
ed alive.  They  hod  been,  pritir  to  that 
time,  confined  upwards  of  twelve  months 
in  hulks  in  the  harbour  of  Pointe  a  Peirc, 
on  a  iu:aDty  alluwance  of  food,  often  ncK 
exceeding  six  nimcct  a  man  per  tliera : 
none  of  them  died  during  that  period. 
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the  functions  of  the  stomach,  particularly  where  the  food 
vegetable  or  fariimceous.  Tlic  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and 
ejcplanatton  of  it  is  consistent  with  just  views  of  animal  economj. 
But  if  it  he  granted  that  a  small  glass  of  rum,  given  as  a  sttmo- 
latiug  Uqueur,  may  I^e  servieeahle  for  the  purpose  stated,  it  dow 
not  follow  that  rum  mixed  with  water,  vulgarly  grog,  is  uAcfu)  u 
a  diluting  hevcrage.  Water  is  the  true  diluent,  or  qnencher  of 
tliirst ;  and  it  Is  the  most  suitable,  for  it  engenders  no  desirt?  to 
drink  beyond  utility.  The  fabricated  liquor  engenders  a  desire 
for  more ;  and  as  it  entices  to  drink  where  there  is  no  real 
thirst,  it  confirms  the  snhjoct  in  habits  whicii  diminish  his  value, 
destroy  his  life ;  and  thus  punish,  in  conformity  with  the  universal 
law  of  Nature,  the  ingenuity,  if  it  Imj  so  called,  wliieh  contrives 
indulgences  for  artilieial  appetites  and  suj>erttuuus  cravings. 

2nd.  Besides  measured  diet,  that  is,  abstinence  in  eating  and 
temperance  in  driuUIng,  there  are  otlicr  means  wlucb,  diininisliing 
the  volume  of  the  Huids,  may  be  considered  as  preventive  of  the 
explosions  of  disease.  Theso  are  suhtractive,  namely,  blood-Iettiiig 
and  purging.  It  is  proper  to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  there 
are  times  of  repletion,  or  wliat  may  be  termed  periods  of  irritability, 
occurring  at  intervals,  apparently  connected  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  new  or  full,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  a  dis- 
position to  febrile  explosion  through  a  cause  we  do  not  com- 
prehend, but  which  appears  to  be  connected  wnth  fulness  or 
irritability ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  purgatives,  namely,  calomel 
and  jalap,  or  calomel  followed  by  a  solution  of  purging  salts, 
administered  on  the  third  day  preceediug  tlie  full  or  new  moon, 
bid  fair  to  prevent  accessions  of  fever  tlu-ough  the  efiect  of 
depletion,  or  by  directing  the  accunmlated  irritability  to  an  out- 
let. The  day  on  wliich  the  jmrgative  is  exhibited  is  necesaa7% 
a  day  of  abstinence;  and  there  is  sufficient  cvid^ice  in  tbs 
writer's  experience,  if  not  in  tluit  of  others,  to  prove,  that  if 
the  practice  suggested  be  justly  suited  to  the  case,  the  rag* 
of  sickness  will  be  thereby  moderated  in  sickly  times,  particularij 
among  Europeans  recently  arrived  in  tropical  latitudes,  Tbr 
practice  is  useful :  the  management  of  it  must  be  left  to  porsons 
of  the  medical  profession ;  the  reason  of  it  may  bo  apprehctidrd 
by  military  men  of  common  understanding. 

3rd.     It  is  a  common  obeenation,  that  occupation  of  mind 
and   body,    implying   exertion    to  an  extent   sufficient   to  act 
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witli  impression  upon  animal  stnicture,  acts  preventively  of 
sickness  in  ull  countries,  and  particularly  among  Europeans  in 
tropical  latitudes.  The  opinion  is  heterodox.  It  in  nutwitli- 
stauding  true ;  and  the  truth  of  it  receives  illuHtration  from  the 
history  of  planters,  particularly  the  younger  planters  who  siiend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  under  the  rays  of  a  scorching 
sun,  superintending  the  field-labour  of  slaves.  The  young  planter 
may  be  said  to  work  hard;  and  he  is  comparatively  healthy. 
Soldiers  who  remain  in  barracks,  who  pass  the  hours  in  indo- 
lence and  ease,  or  in  dnmkenness  and  revelry^  suffer  severely, 
and  die  in  great  numbers.  If  it  bo  permitted  to  draw  an  in- 
ference from  the  fact  as  it  relates  to  the  planter,  occupation 
mod  exercise  under  the  noon-day  sun,  instead  of  being  hurtful, 
are  salutary  to  the  human  constitution.  The  fact  contended  for 
is  distinct  and  clear.  The  exphmation  of  it  may  be  referred  to 
a  double  canse,  tliat  Is^  to  the  reduction  of  fiilncss  and  irritabiUty 
in  consequence  of  porspiraliou,  or  to  constiuined  action,  analogous 
to  the  action  of  health,  that  is,  such  as  gives  a  condition  to  the 
habit  which  renders  it  little  susceptible  of  contingent  morbific 
impressions.  IManters  are  healthy  under  active  and  daily  em- 
ployment; soldiers  are  healthy  and  vigorous  under  active  military 
service.  If  the  military  senicc  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
embrace  daily  exertioiLS  of  activity  for  six  days,  or  for  six 
months,  the  troo]»  rarely  experience  sickness  during  the  period 
of  exertion.  The  cessation  of  labour,  or  the  return  to  rest,  is 
almost  uniformly  followed  by  the  explasion  of  disease.  The 
sickness  which  occurs  in  this  case  is  usually  ascribed  to  pre- 
ceding toils.  In  this  there  is  error ;  and,  .ts  it  is  an  error  of 
consecjuoncc  to  the  interests  of  military  service,  the  foundations 
of  it  ought  to  be  examined,  so  that  tlic  case  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

It  was  said  before,  that  if  active  service  continue  for  six  days, 
or  if  it  continue  for  six  months,  general  sickness  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  until  the  service  terminate  and  the  troops  resume 
a  state  of  rest.  It  then  soon  begins,  particularly  where  to  rest 
is  added  full  hving.  This  fact  is  frequently  exemplified  in  ex- 
perience ;  but,  with  this  fact  in  view^  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  wckness  rarely  appears  among  those  who,  though  they  Imve 
undergone  the  toils  of  the  cam(>aign,  do  not  remit  their  activity 
when  the  campaign  is  over.     If  this  be  true,  rest,  not  labour, 
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is  the  cause  of  sickness.  As  the  fact  stated  occurs  fr^queoUy, 
the  explanation  of  it  may  be  comprehended  by  those  who  peimh 
themselves  to  think  and  reason.  The  animal  body  fills  rapidhr 
in  a  state  of  rest  where  it  ia  fully  fed ;  and  if  there  be  no  evacm- 
tion  by  a  natural  or  artificial  outlet,  the  habit>  as  surcliarged  with 
irritable  materials,  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  its  movements  ty 
slight  and  contiiigcut  causes  of  irritation,  that  is,  health  is  Halik 
to  bo  penerted  by  the  impulse  of  causes  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  felt.  This  is  often  exemphfied  under  the  embarkation  d 
troops  in  transport-ships  in  hot  weather,  particularly  where  the 
troops  have  Ix^en  recently  imported  into  tropical  latitudes.  Tho 
feet  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  late  war  in  St.  Domingo 
on  several  occasions*.     It  was  there  observed  that  soldiers,  who 


•  It  will  here  be  proper  to  itate  tome 
distinct  exKoiplei  of  the  fact.  Two  com. 
paninoftlic  Cltthrcfjimcntof  foot,  which 
hadbten  at  Cape  Nicolns'.Molv  fur  about 
three  months  without  experiencing  any 
materiml  iijckness,  were  embarked  in  a 
tnuiiport-fthip  to  be  sent  to  8t.  Afuqae, 
(owudH  the  end  of  May.  The  weather 
waa  hot  and  aUm,  and  the  pafsage  was 
tedinus,  that  ix,  from  four  to  five  days. 
When  the  69th  arrived  at  ita  destination, 
upward!  of  thirty  inctif  out  of  ninety,  were 
on  the  siclc-liKt  i  the  diiieate  was  of  an 
aggravated  kind,  and  the  tnortality  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
lick.  The  York  Uiiasars,  a  corps  of  five 
buadied,  and,  in  so  far  as  appearance 
goes,  n  corps  of  ciHe,  landed  at  Cape 
Nicolas*  Mole  about  the  end  of  May,  in 
B  itate  of  the  highest  health.  It  nmdc 
an  cxcur&ion  into  the  interior,  and  aaaiHted 
at  the  caplure  of  Uombardopolis.  It 
Tctnaincd  a  fortnif^t  or  three  weeks  at 
or  near  Bombard opol is,  and  obout  the 
cod  of  June  it  wa*  tient  to  Si.  Alarc|ue, 
an  ita  allotted  station.  The  corps  had 
DO  sick  at  the  tlinc  of  embarkation.  By 
tlie  end  of  tlic  third  day  near  one  half 
was  indisposed,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  ooe  hundred  was  numbered 
with  the  dead.  The  wcAihcr  wa»  calm, 
and  excessively  hot;  the  transports  were 
crowded,  and  the  diMase  was  mortjd 
idniost  beyond  euniplc      Detacluncnt* 


were  aeni  at  other  iimtn  hoa  Ctfc 
Nicolas'  Mole  to  other  statioa*  ii  tha 
island.  They  rarely  made  the  psmgi 
witliout  experiencing  great  aickooi  md 
grvat  proputtiunal  mortaliiy.  Thu  sp* 
plied  chietly  to  troops  recently  airitcd 
fh)m  Europe,  that  is,  such  u  hid  bem 
landed  and  had  speni  some  time  on  Amt 
in  camp  or  barracks.  The  ocruircooe  gaff 
a  suspicion  that  there  wai  eoBEagiooft 
pestilence  in  the  transports.  Ex]tCTinciH 
wa»  made  to  ascertain  the  fact;  aod  it 
was  dearly  proved  that  no  peracRtal  oao- 
tagion  existed  in  the  ca»e,  the  rcaill 
being  similar  whrther  the  ships  had 
carried  troops  or  not  on  former  occasions. 
The  circumstances  now  stated  were  n»re 
striking  at  Sl  Domingo  Id  the  year  17V( 
than  on  any  other  occasion  within  tin 
writer's  obscrratloo;  but  they  wereoai 
peculiar  to  that  season  and  cUinatc.  Ii 
was  observed  oo  other  ocxiaaioiu,  tkic 
where  troops  were  embarked  from  euaf 
or  quarters  in  high  health  and  vigoM, 
thebick-list  suddenly  increaoed,  andtks 
malady  moreover  usually  utnincd  anav 
concentrated  character  than  it  had  i 
those  who  lived  on  shore.  On  the  i 
hand,  where  sickly  and  cxhaiuud  i 
Jects  were  embarked  on  bond  of  I 
in  tropical  climates,  the  atatt  of  I 
manifested  mure  or  less  JtnpPOVC 
almost  all  cua. 
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haA  lived  in  the  open  air,  and  who  had  the  lil>erty  of  movinj^ 
about  in  open  air  while  in  quarters,  sickened  in  one,  two,  or  three 
days  aitcr  embarkation,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  nith  a  breath 
of  pestiJcnce, — one  third,  even  in  some  iastances  one  half,  of  the 
number  embarked  fell  down  in  less  than  a  week.  There  was 
here  no  suspicion  of  febrile  contagion,  and  there  existed  no 
aaaignable  cause  of  diBease,  except  the  rest  and  ennui  which  are 
ioaeparablc  from  cunBucmcnt  in  a  trau.sport-ship,  combined  with 
a  condition  of  atmosphere  heated  artificially  by  accumulation, 
and,  to  a  certjiin  extent,  deprived  of  its  vivlfyinnr  principle  by  the 
breath  of  many  persons  crowded  into  small  space.  ThLs  extra- 
ordinary sickness  occurred  oiJy  in  the  hot  nionttis  of  the  year, 
and  in  those  persons  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  shore :  tlie 
niortaUty  in  some  instances  was  dreadhil— the  fatal  course  rapid 
beyond  example.  The  fact  is  correctly  stated ;  and  it  is  bora 
stated,  in  order  that  something  may  1)e  learned  from  it  for  guid- 
ance on  future  occasions.  Proper  foresight  as  connected  with 
knowledge  of  causes  would,  there  is  reason  to  think,  have  ob- 
obviated  tlje  effect,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 
A  low  and  measured  diet,  artificial  evacuation  by  bleeding  or 
purging,  exercise  to  excite  perspiration,  with  a  mind  occupied 
and  engaged  ardently  in  an  interesting  pursuit,  would,  it  is  con- 
ceived, Itavc  been  effectual  in  prevention. 


CHAPTER    II. 

DETAIL  OF  A  SCHEME  OF  CO]X)NIAL  AlILITARV 
ARRANGEMENT. 


^  TnKjaws  which  influence  the  health  of  the  military  in  tropical 
countries  are  common  to  latitude ;  they  are  modified  occasiomiliy 
by  circumstances  of  locality.  If  the  law  which  influences  health 
be  common,  the  principle  by  which  tlie  military  defence  is  to  be 
directed  is  common  also.  The  islands  of  the  West  indies  are 
mountainous — for  the  most  part  clothed  with  woods,  and  inter- 
sected by  bold  and  deep  ravines.  To  penetrate  the  interior  with- 
out opposition  is  difficult— with  opposition  from  an  intelh'gent 
enemy  impossible.     The  coasts  are  indented  witli  bays,  and  the 
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bcDities  for  landing  troops  are  j^roat.     If  tlie  landing  be  effected, 

(and  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  effected,  if  the  ineasurGS  be  wdl 

iaid  and  the  execution  well  conducted,)  the  communicatioo  of 

troopA,  na  dispersed  in  posts  at  the  ditferent  aecesidble  points 

on  liie  coflKt,  is  liable  to  bo  interrupted  or  cut  off;   consequently 

tlie  defences  of  tlie  island  may  Ite  expected  to  fall  in  detail.     This 

is  3  reasonable  supposition,  and  even  a  fact  proved  in  experience. 

But  if,  instead  uf  intrusting  the  defence  of  an  island  to  deta<-fawl 

posts  at  accessible  points  on  the  sea-coast,  or  to  a  work  of  regular 

fortification  covering  the  capital,  which  is  usually  the  aim  of  an 

enemy  as  the  seat  of  government   and  a  depot  of  niarkeCaUe 

property,  nutgazines  were  placed  in  citadels  on  well  chosen  sites 

in  the  interior,  and  a  certiiin  number  of  troops  disposed  at  well 

chosen  posts,  which  command  the  roads  or  passes  which  bssd 

to  the  citadel,  the  troops,  as  supposed  to  be  energetic,  Kctire, 

and  organized  according  to  a  sound  principle  for  the  practice 

of  war,  and  so  stationed  as  to  secure  communication  with  one 

another  for  joint  operation,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  portitm  of 

defensive   force  would  gain   the  points   threatened  with  attadc 

before  a  landing  could  be  effected,  at  least  before  the  means  id 

maintaining  it  could  be  secured  by  works  of  art.     The  debAii> 

ation  of  a  hostile  force,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  seas  in 

many  ships,  cannot  be  made  by  surprise  witbout  error,  negtigence, 

or  treachery  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  obaerve. 

If  the  enemy's  force  be  discovered  at  a  distance,  the  attempt 

to  land  will  probably  be  defeated,     liut  if  it  be  not  seen,  and 

if  the  landing  be  made  good,  the  conquest  is  still  remote :  tlie 

difficulties  and  embarrassments  in   fact  only  begin.     It  is  not 

denied  that   an    enemy   who    temporarily   commands    the 

may  land  on  almost  any  of  the  islands  in  question,  and  so 

prevail  as  to  destroy  towns,  to  ravage  and  bum  plantations ; 

to  make  and  assure  a  conquest,  under  the  circimistanees  stat 

is  a  licrculean  labour,  re<|uiring  greater  talent  and  perseverance 

than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  commanders.    The  difficulties  tie 

numerous  and  formidable ;  and  it  is  not  a  random  assertion  to  ay, 

that  one  thousand  soldiers,    inured  to  climate,  masters  in  tftff 

desultory  mode  of  warfare,  disposed  advantageously  in  posStiim 

for  defence,  and  aviated  by  the  ravages  which  di^ase 

upon  strangers,  will  actually  effect,  in  the  course  of  six 

the  destruction  of  five  thousand  of  the  best  drilled  troops  of 
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Europe,  who  have  European  habits,  and  act  according  to  the 
principles  of  European  warfare.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  will  not 
be  disputed  hy  those  who  are  acqiuiinted  with  the  scene  of  action, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  greater  number  of  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  are  impregnable,  if  they  be  defended  according  to 
the  principle  here  suggested.  If  defended  by  forts  erected  at  the 
accessible  points  of  the  sea-coast,  or  by  regular  works  constructed 
for  the  protection  of  the  capital,  there  are  few  of  them  that  oH'er  a 
prospect  of  long  resistance. 

The  islands  in  the  West  Indies  are  exposed  to  invasion  from 
foreign  enemies.  Doubts  may  arise  concerning  the  propriety, 
or  the  practicability,  of  trusting  the  chief  defence  against  fo- 
reign invasion  to  a  military  force  stationed  among  the  monn- 
tains  of  the  interior;  no  doubt  can  arise  couceniiug  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  placing  the  force  in  the  fastnesses  and 
passes  of  the  mountains,  as  secmity  against  domestic  insurrec- 
tion. Revolt  among  negroes  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  towns 
where  white  men  are  numerous  and  watchful.  If  it  occur  on 
sugar-cstatca  in  the  plain,  it  may  be  speedily  erushed  by  a  force 
descending  from  the  mountains.  If  it  originate  among  the  moun- 
tains, it  must  always  be  formidable ;  and  it  will  only  fail  to  be 
successfu!  through  the  small  number  or  insufficient  skill  of  tho 

revolted. 

The  alteration  in  the  general  plan  and  principle  of  disposing 
the  military  force  in  the  West  Indies  here  suggested,  is  not 
fanciful.  It  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  both  on  the  head 
of  health  and  military  effect.  The  efficiency  of  health  is  obviously 
of  grtait  importance  for  assuring  tlie  success  of  military  under- 
takings. IJut,  though  the  possession  of  health  be  evidently  Impor- 
tant to  success  in  war,  the  subject,  as  already  said,  lias  scarcely 
yet  obtained  a  scientific  consideration  witli  tlie  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Sickness  has  been  great  of  Utc  years,  and  mortality 
has  been  sometimes  enormous;  yet  the  public  docs  not  know 
th.it  any  plan  of  science  has  been  projected  by  the  state  for 
diininisliing  the  calamity.  Vt'c  all  know  tlmt  no  measures  liavc 
been  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  which  look  to  tliat  objet^t 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  features  of  the  coun- 
trj',  as  they  indicate  effect  on  health,  are  rarely  regarded  in  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  troops;  even  military  features  do  not 
always  command  the  choice  of  military  stations.     Convenience, 
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ease,  ani  the  facilities  of  accommodation  for  trudo^  which  ia  the 
polar  star  of  Britisli  policy,  condemn  soldiers  to  the  scourge  of 
disease,  sometimes  without  apparent  necessity. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
near  haj-s  and  creeks  where  the  shores  arc  fuul  and  muddy,  ami 
the  air  moist,  is  uufrioudly  to  the  health  of  Kuropcans.  Such, 
however,  is  usually  the  station  of  military  force.  The  swamp,  or 
vicinity  of  the  swamp,  is  not  eligible.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  But  if  the  necessities  of  service  require  that  it  be  occu- 
pied, every  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  quarters 
so  that  the  inHucnco  of  the  noxious  cause,  to  which  the  situati<tD 
is  iiaturallv  exposed,  be  as  mucli  as  possible  diminished.  The 
foUoiviu;^  arc  the  principal  points  of  consideration  that  bear  oa 
that  head. 

Ist.  That  the  position  be  protected  by  the  interposition  of 
woods  or  rising  grounds  from  the  force  of  winds  which  blow 
over  swamps,  or  wliich,  descending  from  the  mountains  through 
guUies  and  ravines,  strike  the  body  with  a  forcible  and  injurious 
impression.  If  no  interjwsition  of  this  kind  exist  iiatunilly  within 
the  limit  tliat  is  destined  for  the  erection  of  tlie  barrack,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  planted  artificially.  A  lugh  wall,  or  a  line 
of  spreading  trees,  placed  at  the  noxious  quarter,  fumiahes  aa 
obvious  defence  against  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  questioD; 
but  it  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  On  the  contnuy,  it  ii 
customary  to  cut  down  tlic  woods  for  some  distance  around  the 
site  of  houses,  habitations,  barracks,  or  tuuns  in  the  \Vest  Indies, 
wider  the  idea  of  thereby  assuring  a  froo  circulation  of  air.  The 
idea  is  founded  in  error.  Nothing  is  more  grateful  than  the 
shade  of  trees  in  scorching  climates;  nothing  more  rcfrcslics  and 
more  cflecttudly  purifies  the  air  than  the  breathings  of  greea 
foliage ;  and  nothing  more  completely  absorlis  tlie  noxiouB  qualn 
tics  of  the  soil  titan  the  material  which  is  applieil  to  the  nutri- 
ment of  trees  and  plants.  Hence,  as  the  sha^le  of  trees  is  btith 
gratcfid  and  heaitliful  in  itself,  barracks  for  ti-oops,  in  onler  ta 
possess  the  advantages  of  a  cool  shade  and  protection  from 
noxious  and  piercing  winds,  require  to  be  sheltered  by  an  aveoae, 
or  double  row  of  wide-spreading  trees,  judiciously  placed  ai  tiit^ 
exposed  points. 

2nd.    That  the  mode  of  constructing  l)arracks,  for  the  con- 
venience and  health  of  troops,  be  scientifically  considered  in  all 
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ootmtrios  IS  plain  to  every  man*3  apprehension ;  it  is  of  main 
importance  that  the  principle  be  understood  and  acted  upon  in 
the  West  Indies.  Barracks,  in  order  to  be  habitable  in  that 
country,  ouglit  to  be  raised  from  the  ground  on  brick  pillars,  to 
the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  bo  as  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
undcnieath.  It  is  advisable  that  the  West  India  barrack  consist 
of  one  story  only,  and  tliat  the  roof,  while  lofty,  be  double ;  that 
is,  that  there  be  an  interior  lining  of  canvass  or  board,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  outer  roof  to  leave  an  interval  for 
ventilation,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  vertical  sun 
in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  Besides  a  double  roof,  every 
barrack  building  ought  to  be  constructed  with  piazzas  or  balconies 
in  front  and  rear,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  furnished  with 
jalousies,  painted  green,  as  most  grateful  to  tlie  eye,  and  so  well 
joined  as  to  exclude  strong  currents  of  ^vind  and  driving  rains. 
A  l>arrack-room  for  twelve  men,  with  an  apartment  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rear  balcony  for  a  non-commissioned  officer,  is  the 
most  eUgible  size  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  troops.  But, 
if  it  be  preferred  to  lodge  twenty-four  men  under  the  same  ronf, 
an  apartment  ought  to  l>e  left  at  each  extremity  of  the  balcony 
for  a  non-commissioned  officer,  as  a  provision  noccss&ry  for  main- 
taining discipline  and  order  among  the  troops  within. 

The  hammock  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  of  the  con- 
trivances for  the  soldiers  repose  that  has  yet  been  adopted  by 
economists.  It  may  be  furnished,  if  not  at  less,  at  least  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  that  of  a  platform  or  guard-bed.  If  it  be 
made  into  net-work,  in  the  manner  of  the  Indian  hammock,  the 
soldier,  when  fiUTiished  with  the  raw  material,  might  be  instructed 
with  very  little  trouble  to  prepare  it  for  lumsclf ;  and,  as  the  accom- 
modation thus  provided  arises  from  the  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  pleasure  in  keeping  it  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  exclusive  of  the  formal  order  which  compels  him 
to  do  so.  If  the  net-hammock  be  not  easily  procured,  strong 
cotton  cloth  is  the  best  substitute :  it  is  preferable  to  sacking  on 
account  of  liglitncsa,  and  even  comfort. 

The  accommodation  and  arrangements  here  projected  are 
suited  to  the  condition  of  troops  assembled  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  strong  and  central  Htations.  Where  small  parties  are 
dispersed  among  the  interior  mountmns,  huts  calculated  to  contain 
seven  persons,  namely,  six  soldiers  and  corporal,  or  ux  soldiers 
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and  a  serjeant,  are  capal)le  of  furnishing  mon?  domestic  comfort 
than  the  larger  barrack;  aud,  on  that  account,  tliov  constitute 
the  preferable  mode  of  accommodation  for  all  forms  of  detachment. 
A  lofty  btit,  the  Hoors  raised  on  pillars  so  aa  to  be  ventilated 
undemeatb*  or  erected  over  a  floor  of  well  made  terrace,  and 
covered  with  a  tbicJc  roof  of  tliatch,  piazzas  in  front  and  reur 
wattled  with  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree  for  the  purpose 
intercepting  the  glare  of  the  sim  s  rays,  may  be  considered 
a  comparatively  pleasant  dwelling  in  a  hot  country :  it  is  in  all 
respects  a  Hafe  one  on  the  score  of  health,  as  raised  on  pilUn, 
or  as  erected  over  a  terrace  floor. 

The  selection  of  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  tlie  mode  of 
quartering  troops,  imply  questions  of  important  cnnsidfration  for 
the  chiefe  of  the  war  department.  Loss  of  militarj'  hfc  from 
dioMOo  has  been  great  at  all  times  in  the  colonies ;  in  the  late 
wars  it  was  prodigious.  If  the  subject  be  inewed  correctly  and 
without  prcposses^on,  the  Iosb  sustained  on  these  occaaiooa, 
enormous  as  it  was,  will  bo  found  to  have  been  principally  owing 
to  mistake ;  that  is,  to  inattention  to  truths  furnished  by  experi- 
ence for  the  choice  of  healthy  positions. 

Tho  writer  is  aware  that  exigencies  of  military  service  some- 
times command  tho  aacrifico  of  the  health  of  annieH ;  but  tbese 
exigencies,  he  ventures  to  say,  occur  seldomer  in  reality  than  they 
do  in  superficial  appearance.  The  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  soldier  is  indiapousablc  to  the  prcscr\'ation  of  the  conquests 
which  fortune  or  coiu^ge  achieves,  if  genius  conquer,  prudence 
preserves :  the  health  of  the  army,  as  tho  preserving  instrument, 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  primary  consideration  of  the  state.  The 
character  which  a  countrj',  or  di.strict  of  countr)',  1>ears  rcilativdy 
to  health,  is  known  to  the  native  inliabitant  by  practical  expe- 
rience :  tho  healthy  and  unhealthy  aspect  is  cognizable  by  mediail 
observers  through  rules  established  in  science.  The  geneal 
question  resi)ectiug  the  hcaltliiuL'sa  of  locahticH  is  thus  Often  far 
judgment.  The  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject 
are  not  aljstruse  or  difficult ;  but  they  arc  rarely  resorted  U>. 
Human  life  suffers,  and  must  be  expected  to  suffer,  ia  war.  It 
ia  sacrificed  on  too  many  occasions  to  ignorance  and  inattentitio, 
to  indolence  and  dosire  of  indulgence.  No  one  who  is  ncquMiited 
with  the  subject  will  venture  to  say  that  tlie  British  nfttioQ  w»fl 
niggardly  in  the  provision  of  medical  means  for  the  use  of  its 
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armies  in  the  late  ^var.    No  one  will  venture  to  maintain  tliat  the 
lights  of  science  were  generally  employed  to  give  oiW^i  to  tlie 
application.     The  nature  of  the  causes  which  act  on  liealth  are 
not  correctly  understood  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  it  ik 
scarcely  to  bo  expected  that  those  who  command  armies,  who 
dedicate  their  time  to  perfect  the  tactic  of  troopa,  in  anticipation 
of  the  effect  which  arif«?s  from  tactic  in  tljc  conflict  of  battle ;  or 
that  those  who  admiitistor  government,  and  who,  to  manage  with 
dexterity,  devote  their  time  and  study  to  find  out  the  propensities 
and  pasaions  of  those  who  hold  the  strings  of  the  national  purse, 
which  is  the  omnipotent  engine  in  all  the  national  operations,  can 
or  will  take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  science  like  that  of  health.     The  study  of  health  is  a 
study  of  value;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  external  splen- 
dour or  political  distinction  which  men  covet.     It  requires  great 
la1>our  and   some   talent   to  attain    even  the  first   principles  of 
knowledge  that  relate  to  it ;  and  as  correct  knowledge  is  attained 
with  difficulty,  those  who  possess  power,  not  submitting  to  be  in- 
structed by  those  who  have  no  power  except  what  arises  from  tiie 
force  of  reason,  follow  their  fancies,  consequently  err  in  the  course 
which  they  pursue.     Such  is  the  fact  on  the  present  subject.    It 
is  not  however  a  fact  which  attaches  to  one  nation  only ;  it  is 
common  to  all  the  Kuropean  nations  that  have  founded  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.     The  situation  of  the  greater  number  of 
forts  or  Imrnicks,  whether  erected  by  the  EnglLiIi,   French,  or 
Danes,  is  not  favourable  to  health ;  or,  if  otherviise,  it  w  so  by 
accident  only.    The  nature  of  the  causes  which  act  on  the  health 
of  the  animal  system  has  either  not  been  known,  or  not  regarded 
by  those  who  formed  military  establishments  in  the  colonics ;  and 
disregard  of  the   nature   of  those   causes  has,   in   the    wTitcr's 
opinion,  occasioned  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life.     It  is  the 
imperious  duty  of  the  physician  to  seek  for  a  remedy  against 
evils  of  ui^ncy;  and,  if  the  reme*ly  be  discovered,  it  is  not  to 
he  considered  as  a  mark  of  enmity  to  the  state  to  say  in  plain 
terms  what  it  is.     A  remedy  does  exist ;  and  it  is  presumed,  on 
good  grounds  of  fact  and  argument,   that  it  would  not  be  an 
ine6lieacious  one  if  experiment  were  made  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditioas  of  its  applicAtinn.     It  implies  no  new  provision,  no  great 
expense  of  money ;  and  in  military  service  it  is  alwa)i3  at  com- 
mand.    It  consists  merely  in  knowing  what  we  are  to  do  before 
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wc  begia  to  do  it;  namely,  that,  previously  to  the  erection  of 
forta»  barracks,  or  even  the  cantonments  for  troops,  an  offtcial 
and  professional  suney  be  instituted  by  a  coraniiasion  of  military 
and  medical  officers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlw  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  position  relatively  to  health  and 
defence.  The  measure  is  obvious  and  pUun ;  and  if  it  were 
adopted  and  executed  scientifically  and  systematically  by  pereons 
who  are  competent  to  execute,  the  greater  part  of  tiie  e\Tls  now 
complained  of  would  cease  to  exist. 

Besides  the  suggestioos  now  offered  relative  to  the  di^>06ition 
and  quartering  of  Euro[)ean  troops  in  tropical  climates,  the 
writer  takes  the  h'berty  of  cursorily  noticing  some  changes  and 
modifications  in  dress,  which  he  conceives  to  be  convenient  and 
suitable  for  the  soldier  during  his  service  in  hot  countries,  whe- 
ther in  quarters  or  the  field.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  tlie  air  is  higher  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  Europe, 
all  the  articles  of  clothing  ought  to  be  of  a  slighter  texture. 
The  Iiat,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  light,  formed  witli  a  high 
cro\vn,  and  bnmd  brim,  as  affording  shade  to  the  OA'es,  and 
protection  to  the  brain-pan  aigainst  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  cloth  of  the  coat  ought  to  bo  coarse  kerseymere,  camblet. 
or  fustian;  the  trowsers  strong  brown  hnen,  dowlas,  or  cotton, 
large  and  loose;  thereby  securing  the  legs  against  the  bite  of 
flies  and  musquitoca,  and  leaving  the  motion  of  the  joinia  free 
and  unincumbered.  The  shoo  ought  to  be  well-chosen,  strong, 
and  well-fitt4?d ;  the  sock,  cotton  or  flannel ;  the  gaiter  short, 
and  50  applied  as  to  deny  the  passage  of  dust  or  sand  to  the 
foot.  A  dressing-gown  of  cotton  cloth  is  sufficient  covering  for 
the  night  in  places  near  tlic  sea-coast.  It  serves  the  purpoes 
of  shirt  and  sheets,  and  even  blanket,  unless  in  tlie  interior 
mountains  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year.  It  may  bo  won 
at  all  times  when  the  soldier  desires  to  be  at  ease.  The  drenin^- 
gown  is  an  cconnmical  and  safe  prorisionar)'  article  of  clc 
against  cold.  The  cloak  is  necessary  for  night  duty,  and 
duffle  or  strong  cotton  cloth  is  the  mnst  suitable  nuttcriala. 
days  are  hot,  the  nights  often  diwigreeably  cold  and 
particularly  near  momitains  intersected  by  ravines;  hence  »  efeak, 
as  it  is  easily  assmiie<l  when  the  cold  winds  set  in,  is  a  higWy 
useful  part  of  a  soldier's  dress  in  a  hot  country.  Man  is  little 
Bcnsiblo  of  the  impressions  of  cold  when  he  is  actively  engigcd 
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in  exercise;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proper  that  the  soldier, 
while  employed  on  mihtary  duty,  or  engaged  in  amusements 
during  the  day,  be  as  nearly  naked  as  decency  or  duty  permit. 
If  the  body  be  cool,  toil  is  endured  with  comparatively  little 
iatigue.  The  dresaing-gown  and  the  cloak,  wth  which  the  w>l- 
dJer  is  supposed  to  be  provided,  furnish  the  means  of  guarding 
af^inst  cold,  when  exercise  is  suspended,  and  the  frame  be- 
comes susceptible  of  impression  as  an  effect  of  inaction ;  or 
when  it  is  unavoidably  exposed  to  tlie  breezes  of  the  night  or 
morning,  which  are  often  disagreeable  to  the  feeling,  and  con- 
tingently injurious  to  the  health.  The  effect  of  the  land-wind, 
particularly  as  descending  through  deep  ravines,  or  passing  over 
arid  plains,  pierces  and  constringes  the  surface  of  the  unpro- 
tected body,  and  apparently  gives  rise  to  fever  or  dj-scntery, 
'Iliis  effect  is  common ;  and,  as  the  means  of  guarding  against 
it  are  obvious,  it  may  be  supposed  to  pass  into  the  standing 
orders  of  a  regiment,  that  a  soldier,  not  on  duty^  assume  the 
dressing-gown  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that  the 
soldier  on  dnty  assume  the  cloak  whpn  the  land-wipds  begin 
to  bloW)  from  the  interiory       ,  .  ' ' 

A  spare  and  exactly-measnred  diet  is  justly  regarded  as  pre- 
servative of  health  in  all  countries ;  it  is  particularly  so  in  tro- 
pical cUmatos.  The  fact  is  proved  so  clearly  in  history,  that  it 
would  not  be  adverted  to  in  this  place,  did  not  tliose  who  are 
esteemed  the  most  enlightened  of  the  English  nation  maintain 
a  contrary  opinion,  namely,  an  opinion  that,  as  animal  powers 
are  principally  to  be  increased  by  feeding,  so  the  noxious  effects 
of  a  burning  climate  are  principally  to  be  resisted  by  what  is 
termed  good  living.  This  doctrine,  which  is  in  a  mannt-r  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves,  is  carried  into  practice  among  the  military  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  correct  observance,  and  with  confidence 
of  good  effect.  The  British  ration  for  troops  is  everywhere  a 
high  ration ;  and  it  was  here  augmented  by  an  extra  allowance 
of  rum.  The  effects  of  the  climate  are  held  to  be  debilitating; 
and  good  living,  as  just  now  obsene*!,  is  recomraendetl  as  the 
direct  remedy  for  giving  strength,  that  is,  for  increasing  the 
power  of  resisting  causes  of  disease;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
be  depressing.  The  doctrine,  though  the  doctrine  of  phyti^iciana, 
is  not  founded  on  truth;  at  least,  the  salutary  effect  of  it  is  not 
supported  by  a  knowledge  of  wliat  liappens  to  Britons,  who  die  ia 
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greater  proportion  in  the  West  Indies  than  the  people  of  i 
oountries ;  at  least,  than  those  who  live  sparingly,  and  who 
sparingly  of  animal  food.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
little  sickness,  comparatively;  and  they  experience  little  comf 
tive  mortiUity  iu  the  least  healthy  of  the  tropical  gettleraent-s.  Tlie 
French  themselves  escape  better  than  the  English.  The  French 
live  sumptuously,  hut  they  cook  skilfully,  and  the  vegetable  mate- 
rial preponderates  in  their  mess:  their  acute  diseases  are  usoally 
less  rapid  and  less  fatal  than  those  of  the  English.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  oxperiejice,  and  if  any  knowledge  be  as  yet 
atl^ed  respecting  the  la^vs  of  animal  economy,  it  may  he  pro- 
noimccd  to  he  one  of  the  laws  of  the  best  authority,  that  abste- 
mious lf\ing  is  preservative  of  health  in  hot  countries  mara 
expressly  than  in  others.  This  is  the  simple  fact ;  aod,  if  it 
be  admitted,  it  follows  that  such  scale  of  diet  be  iixed  for  troopft 
in  hot  chm^es  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  condition ;  and  that 
when  fixed  by  rule,  the  rule  bo  rigidly  adhered  to  in  pracrtice. 
A  full  diet  of  animal  food  is  not  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
tlie  most  effective  military  services ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
never  eat  meat,  or  who  eat  si)anngly  of  meat,  sustain  toils  with 
cheerfulness,  under  which  those  who  are  highly  fed  immediately 
sink.  The  matter  of  fact  is  undeniable:  it  is  ascortained  by 
multiph'ed  experience,  and  the  explanation  of  it  accords  with  our 
best  views  of  tJie  nature  of  animal  structure. 

If  it  were  permitted  to  apply  tlic  knowledge  attained  through 
experience  to  practical  use,  the  first  step  in  the  measing-regu- 
lation  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  animal  food — 
perhaps  the  total  abstraction  of  it  for  two  days  in  the  week; 
savoury  and  wholesome  preparations  of  the  vegetable  and  £uinft> 
ccoas  articles  of  diet  being  substituted  in  its  j>lace.  It  is  cvs- 
tomary  to  carry  out  soldiers  early  in  the  morning  for  exercise  in 
the  AVcst  Indies ;  and  as  it  is  not  proper  to  enter  on  exercifc 
fasting,  lest  the  stomach  become  faint  from  emptiness,  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  with  a  crust  of  bread,  is  recommended  as  pre- 
cautionary on  this  occasion.  It  is  proper  that  the  morning 
exorcises  be  continued  for  the  sj»ace  of  three  hours,  varied  in 
all  possible  ways  that  service  can  present;  and  it  is  pnfcr 
that  tlw  8i>ldier,  returning  from  the  field  to  his  apartment,  Uke 
off  his  clothes,  wash  his  body  all  over,  put  on  his  dreffiing- 
gown,  recline  for  half  an  hour,  and  tlien  repair  to  tJie  breakfiut- 
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table.  The  material  of  the  breakfast  is  eofTee,  cocoa,  or  tea, 
ytun^  plantain,  or  bread,  wiUi  an  occasional  additioa  of  fruit — 
the  hour  of  bmldast  ten.  The  dinner,  or  principal  meal,  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  soups  or  stews,  roots  and  Tcgetables  bear- 
ing a  high  proportion  to  the  meat,  which  'ia  only  added  to  give 
a  relisl)  to  the  mess,  not  to  fill  the  stonoacb  bj  its  qoantitj. 
The  mess  ought  to  be  well  seasoned  and  well  cooked.  palataUe 
and  digestible,  not  unlike  tlic  common  pepper-pot  of  the  coloured 
inhalNtaDtfl.  The  evenii^,  when  the  dudes  of  the  day  are 
finished^  is  the  mo6t  proper  time  for  making  the  principal  ro- 
past.  ^V''ater,  as  observed  above,  is  the  best  drink  for  the 
soldier  in  the  West  Indies;  but  a  small  glass  of  rum,  as  a  Uqueor, 
or  a  cup  of  stmng  coffee,  is  useful  after  dinner:  it  assists  the 
powers  of  digestion,  it  ought  therefore  to  constitute  an  article 
in  the  diet  The  expense  of  messiog,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment here  proposed,  would  not  amount  to  the  expense  of  the 
present  ration ;  it  would  thus  have  economy  for  its  rccom* 
meudation.       /  o^VV^-v*^ 

Exercise  is  nseral  generally  in  preeerring  health  ;  it  is  usefol 
in  this  ^iew  even  in  tropical  climates.  Planters,  who  may  be 
said  to  work  hard,  experience  good  health  comparatively;  even 
soldiers  are  healtliy  when  actively  employed :  they  suffer  where 
they  remain  immured  in  barracks,  in  ease  and  apathy.  This 
effect  of  activity,  in  preserving  health,  is  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Buccaneers,  even  in  the  historj'  of  the  first 
colonial  settlers.  But,  as  the  period  is  remote,  and  the  record 
may  noi  be  cooadered  as  authentic,  an  example  is  adduced  in 
this  place,  ascertained  by  evidence  on  which  the  writer  is  war- 
ranted to  rdy.  French  soldiers,  natives  of  France,  previously 
to  the  revolution  of  1789,  formed  all  the  great  roads,  and  con- 
structed aO  the  aqueducts  which  convey  w^ter  through  tlie  plains 
of  St.  Domingo,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lands.  In 
the  execution  of  a  work,  which  required  long  and  continued 
labour,  they  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  the  whole  day  as 
labourets  are  in  Europe.  They  toiled ;  they  sweated  muler  toil ; 
and  they  were  brown  in  colour  as  Mulattoee.  Tbey  experienced 
b'ttle  fiicknese  while  so  employed.  AVhen  they  rotomed  to  the 
towns,  to  idkncas  and  ease,  or  to  revelry  and  good  Uring,  the^ 
suffered  from  sidawfls,  and  died  in  nmnbent  like  the  soldiefB  of 
other  nations.     From  this  testimony,  and  it  is  of  good  authority. 
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the  value  of  exercise,  even  of  hard  labour,  is  proved  decisively  to 

be  preservative  of  bcaltli;  and  oa  tbis  ground  it  is  suggested, 
that  a  train  of  suck  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  act  favourably 
on  bealth  be  digested  apteniatically,  and  rigidly  enforced  in 
practice  through  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  army*. 


*  To  vhat  i»  staled  of  the  Uboun  of 
the  Frencb  loldicni  iu  the  iiland  of  St. 
Dominfro,  the  writer  is  crubled  to  add 
-tome  facts  which  occurred  among  the 
voldien  of  the  Oritish  army,  in  the 
windward  and  leeward  Itlonds  at  differ* 
ent  perlodH  of  the  late  war.  The  lecood 
battalion  of  the  Royal  iJcMch  re^inient 
was  lent  to  g>rri»on  the  iUand  of  Tobago 
In  the  year  16U3.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  iwamp.  windward  of  Fort  King  George, 
which  wan  of  an  ofiieniive  kind,  and  sup. 
poacd  to  be  the  cause  uf  grv&t  sickness  to 
the  troops.  The  coiTiiTiaodiof[  otficer, 
who  would  appear  to  have  been  a  tnnn 
of  tome  dedHioii  and  good  kcnsc,  took 
upoa  hitn»clf  to  drain  it  by  the  labour  of 
the  men.  The  corpt  hod  recently  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  wai  sasceptible  of  dis- 
cuc*  as  new  comers  usually  arc.  The 
work  was  undertaken,  executed  in  a  thort 
lime,  and  health  suffered  noihin^;  in  doini; 
It ;  It  was  even  said  to  have  been  good 
during  the  continuance  of  the  labour. 
It  was  repotted,  at  head-(|uarteni,  that 
the  health  of  the  Royal  was  endanj^ered 
hjr  exposure  to  labour  and  faii^ue  in 
the  hottest  bouri  of  the  day.  Thia  was 
not  the  fact;  but  it  wan  thought  it  miisi 
be  the  fact,  for  the  reason  of  things  was 
not  understood  at  head-fguanen.  The 
labour  of  the  corps  was  luspctuled ;  and, 
B«  a  meaiute  of  care,  the  barracks  were 
ordered  to  be  shut  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  r  the  hoapiuU  were  soon  tilled  with 
sick. 

A  barrack  was  built  at  Beau  Solell  in 
in  the  iiland  of  Ouulaloupe,  in  the  year 
mi'J,  and  lint  occupied  by  the  25th  regi- 
ment of  Foot,  The  barrack  was  erected 
on  a  healthy  site,  and,  u  a  contract  bar- 
rack, it  was  not  badly  cooatntcted.  But, 
though  tiniibed  in  tlie  common  manner 
of  buiack. building,  many  ihingi  were 
wanting   for  comfort   and  convenience. 


when  it  was  opennl  for  the  reception  of 
the  25th.  ]i  happened  fortunately  dial 
the  officer  (Lieut..Col.  I^ght)  who  at 
that  time  commanded  the  regrtnexit  wm 
an  amateur  in  engineerittg.  and  not  with- 
out knowlcd(;e  on  a  tubject  which  he 
punued  with  more  than  common  ardour. 
Ue  undertook  to  improve  the  conditioa 
of  (he  quancni:  and,  by  the  labour  of 
the  men,  and  without  any  expoiie  to 
government,  he  actually  rendered  the 
barracks  at  Beau  i»oleil  the  mo«i  com. 
modiouvof  any  in  the  wtndwanl  or  lee- 
ward command.  The  work,  at  now  tai4, 
was  done  without  expense  to  the  pnhUe, 
and  the  doing  of  it  wa>  a  high  fratiBca. 
tion  to  the  (oldters  themselves:  they 
were  more  than  usually  healthy  aoA 
cheerful  during  the  time  they  were  tbiM 
employed. 

A  large  and  magnUiceoi  boznck  wat 
erected  near  Sl  Ann'a  Cutle.  Barfa*- 
does.  in  the  year  1BM»  on  a  rite  ch« 
could  not  be  appraaehed  except  thraugk 
ground  that  was  literally  bog  in  the  wet 
leaium  of  the  year.  The  incxmvcniae* 
was  considerable,  it  is  not  ecrtafnthflt 
the  health  did  not  sometimes  aulfcr  bum 
the  feet  being  wet;  it  ts  ohviou*  thai  the 
barrack  wu  kept  clean  with  difBctilty. 
The  soldien,  who  occupied  thi*  aopcrk 
quarter,  were  deiirous  of  making  a  loi^ 
by  which  they  might  go  to  and  retttm 
fVom  their  duties  withoat  wading  ilmngli 
the  mire.  The  ptopoalboo  did  aot  ac- 
cord with  the  view  of  the  foamiandtf 
of  the  forces ;  and  pcrmlasion  ww  not 
obtained  until  the  year  IBU,  wheu  tW 
then  romtpandant  aarenaining,  fiuto  tlw 
chief  medical  officer,  that  the 
necessary  in  making  a  road  wootl 
be  it^urious  to  the  health  of  the  om|m» 
gave  leave  to  commence  the  wok*  tit 
compliance  with  the  request  of  thasoUkr 
himMlH    ItwaaundmakOBvlllliklMilVi 
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The  writer  is  a\Tarc  tliat  the  opinions  of  the  militarj-,  and 
even  the  opinions  of  the  generality  of  physicians,  are  averse  to 
the  suggestion  now  made;  for  ho  ia  not  ignorant  that  it  was 


t 


and  executed  with  clieerfulneu.  The 
lick  repons  of  the  girris(Hi  ve  in  proof 
thflt  the  troops  were  nerer  more  healthy, 
between  1111:2  and  1>{I.>,  than  the;  were 
while  ihejr  were  thus  eiiiplojretl.  Thejr 
Qcver  sppearcd  lo  be  more  happy  and 
uti&lietl :  they  even  uemed  to  be  thank- 
ful that  fhey  were  permitted  to  do  some- 
thing forth  emtelve*,  for  their  coarenieiKe 
and  their  comfort. 

The  faeu  now  stated,  which  are  of 
perfect  authenticity,  may  be  cmuidercd 
as  evidence  that  the  Kuropeao  voldier  i* 
capable  of  sustaioinf;  urdinary  labour  in 
the  West  Indies,  without  incurring  risk 
of  injury  to  health  iWm  the  heat  of  the 
climstc.  If  this  fact  be  esiabliihed,  and 
It  is  not  equivocal,  government  may 
perhapi  think  itself  warranted  to  erect 
btmclu,  or  to  execute  other  wotk  lo 
which  the  labour  of  the  soldier  ia  com- 
petent, without  ftars  an  the  score  of 
health :  and,  as  the  work  may  be  done 
without  direct  expenditure  of  maney,  it 
it  difficult  to  sec  by  what  means  the 
queatioD  can  be  longer  evaded.  The 
writer  ventures  to  say,  by  fair  induction 
fram  &ct,  that  if  the  aoldicr  in  the  West 
Indicti  instead  of  being  rettricted  from 
labour,  were  permitted  to  do  for  hlm*elf 
whatever  he  ia  capable  uf  doing,  his 
health  would  HifTer  IcM  than  it  now  does, 
the  mind  would  be  more  occupied,  there 
would  be  more  aatisfaction,  ai>d  fewer 
«f  those  causea  of  temptation  which,  in 
Jdlancu,  lead  hini  into  error.  In  coon- 
trica  wbese  the  materials  for  erecting 
buts  aboond,  the  soldier  is  capable,  with 
very  little  asaistance  from  profca»ed 
artizans  **f  erecting  his  own  dwelling; 
he  haa  done  ao  on  some  occasions  even 
in  the  W«t  Indies.  The  13ih  regiment 
of  Foot  was  pat  into  huts  ou  ItouiUc 
height,  soon  aficr  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Martlnico,  in  the  year  ISIO. 
The  huts,  as  of  flimsy  suucture  (nearly 
wigwam)*  had  frequent  occasion  for  re- 


pair. The  labour  connected  with  teptlr, 
that  ia,  c  uttJng  imd  dragging  the  materials 
&om  the  woods,  while  it  gave  cmpby- 
ment,  and  a  species  of  exercije  which 
apparently  contributed  to  the  prescrra. 
tion  of  health,  gave  an  interest  in  what 
was  done  or  doing:  the  work  done  brought 
comfort  to  the  person  who  did  it.  The 
soldiers  of  the  13th  regiment  formed  ma 
attachment  lo  their  dwcllingu,  because 
(hey  were  kept  in  repair  by  their  own 
labour;  and,  while  they  were  thus  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling,  they  formed  a 
more  intimate  society  with  one  another 
in  the  imall  domestic  drcle  than  in  com- 
mon in  spacious  barracks.  They  were 
delighted  to  dwell  in  buts,  evidoitly  so 
much  delighted  that  had  they  been  or- 
dered to  remove  &om  them  to  the  most 
iDji^i£ccDt  aod  best  equipped  binack 
in  the  command,  they  could  not  have 
concealed  their  chagrin.  The  soldiev  la 
at  home  in  a  hut :  he  is  like  a  shep- 
herd*! dog  in  a  royal  kennel  in  a  palace- 
like barrack.  The  buu  on  llouille  height 
wer«  placed  on  the  lee,  under  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  A  «  such  they  were  screened 
from  the  direct  impulse  of  exhalation 
from  the  Lamentin  swaropi.  The  occu- 
pants, though  they  had  their  tours  of 
duty  at  Fort  Edward  and  other  exposed 
places  about  Port  Royal,  were  not  upon 
the  whole  unhealthy.  When  the  regi- 
ment embarked  for  Canada,  it  leftattljr 
one  hick  man  in  hocpilal. 

The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
fmm  the  facta  now  stated  are  important 
infereoces,  if  preservation  of  healtli  and 
saving  of  public  money  be  objects  of 
importance  lo  the  state.  The  soldier  is 
capable  of  constructing  his  own  dwelling 
at  little  expense  In  most  of  tlie  islands 
in  the  West  Indies;  for  ttiere  materials 
of  all  kinds  abound.  lie  will  be  gmtillcd 
by  being  pennitted  to  do  it :  his  health 
will  be  preserved,  and  his  efficiency,  u 
a  soldier,  will  be  improved  by  the  labour 
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proposed,  and  tliat  the  pra^^ice  was  ftctuafly  adopied,  oT&t 
a  certain  number  of  black  men  to  European  regiments  in 
of  pioneer,  for  executing  the  common  drudgeries  of  &  solditfs 
duty.  The  proposition  sounds  well  in  theory :  it  fails  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  a  just  %'iew  of  things  will  shew  that  it  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  fail.  A  soldier  who  is  exempted  from  suoli  drudgeries 
as  relate  to  the  care  of  his  person  in  times  of  peace,  cannot  weB 
be  expected  to  be  effective  in  time  of  war.  The  endurance  of 
military  toil  in  all  its  forms,  even  cooking,  carrying  water  and 
cleaning  the  barrack,  are  comprehGnded  in  a  soldier's  duty.  A 
soldier  ought  therefore  to  be  accustomed  to  do  those  things,  and 
al!  other  things  which  belong  to  military  service,  in  tropical  as 
well  as  in  temperate  climates.  His  phj-sical  powers  are  equal  to 
it,  aud  his  value  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  he  is  eiempted 
from  doing  it.  But,  in  order  to  inure  the  soldier  to  climftte,  and 
to  render  him  fit  for  all  services  besides  military  duties,  a  train  of 
amusements,  such  aa  cnckct,  quoits,  bowls,  fives,  &c.  ought 
to  bo  practised  daily  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  treei 
and  occasionally  in  the  sun.  ^Mlcn  persons  are  intently  occupied 
in  exercase,  they  run  no  risk  of  being  hurt  by  cold.  On  sucfa 
occasions,  therefore,  the  soldier  ought  only  to  bo  covered  by  a 
shirt  and  trowsers;  for,  being  hghtly  clothed,  he  longer  endortt 
toil.  After  a  certain  continuance  of  exercise,  he  is  snppoecd  to 
recline  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  and,  after  refreshment  by  rast,  it  a 
recommended  that  he  wash  Iiis  body  witli  cold  water,  as  tlie 
means  of  invigorating  and  fortiiying  tlic  frame  against  tbe  eflbd* 
of  Wcissitude.  The  practice  now  recommended  may  seem  stiuige; 
it  will  probably  be  deemed  barbarous;  but  it  is  known  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  most  of  those  who  han 
experience  of  it  confess  that  it  is  pleasant.  It  is  proper  that  the 
greatest  part  of  a  soldier's  time  be  occupied  by  military  duties, 
military  exercises,  amusements  and  sports  in  the  open  air,  ■ 
the  West  Indies  equally  as  in  Kurope.     When  these  cease. 


or  exercise  connected  with  the  execDtion. 
If  work  done  without  exiienie,  and  with- 
out accounts  of  expenditure,  be  more 
dfltiiablf  than  fonnal  Bccounui  and  cart- 
loads of  Touchers,  it  may  be  thus  at. 
cittKd.  It  is  unnoceuary  to  say  morv: 
the  Tnct  is  demoostrable,  but  ii  t«  an 


invidioui  fact;  for  It  trmchcs  co  dt 
power  of  the  trewury,  whtchiSkOMitfl 
control*  the  movement  of  iIm  piBHil 
Tcarhioe  in  all  iti  extent  iliww^  ^ 
drrect  influence  of  expctidiivtc,  (hnnDy 
vouched  to  pleaM  the  people,  lot  Mt 
always  tiooeflly  Toacfacd, 
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cannot  be  practised,  it  is  recommended  that  military  instruction, 
so  digested  as  to  be  embodied  into  national  songs,  accompanied 
with  martial  music  which  strikes  upon  a  key  of  warlike  sympathy, 
immediately  commence.  By  tliLs  routine  of  discipline,  the  body 
will  be  rendered  equal  to  the  sustaining  of  toils  and  fatigues  in 
the  field,  the  mind  vvitl  be  exalted  in  courage,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  cntorprizc,  and  stimulated  to  persevere  in  the  military 
course  by  a  thirst  for  glon,*.  But,  besides  the  routine  now  sug- 
gested as  necessary*  for  perfecting  the  military  character,  a  portion 
of  the  soldier's  time  may  be  usefully  allotted  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  kitchen- garden  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess.  The  exorcise  im- 
plied in  this  labour  conduces  to  the  prescnation  of  health.  The 
object  interests,  as  it  adds  to  domestic  comfort.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  soldier  newly  imported  from  Europe,  and  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended,  will  be  soon  reconciled  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  easily  conducted  into  the  way  of  finding  satisfaction  in 
a  country  tliat  had  been  regarded  by  liira  with  aversion. 

Practical  war  submits  itself  to  be  modified,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  feature  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  islands 
in  the  American  seas,  and  those  parts  of  Kurope  which  have 
been  the  more  conunon  theatres  of  war,  as  different  in  asi>ect 
from  each  other,  necessarily  require  different  modification  iu  the 
VMBDsr  of  conducting  military'  operations,  whether  for  defence  or 
iggreasion.  The  interior  of  the  greater  numlwr  of  the  AVest 
India  islands  is  mountainous,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  so 
barred  by  passes  in  various  places,  as  to  bo  defensible  by  a  small 
force  against  a  numerous  host.  The  scene  is  broken  and  irre- 
gular; the  mode  of  warfare  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the 
scene.  Personal  activity,  exertion,  knowledge  and  ready  intelli- 
gence, are  here  the  requisite  quahties  of  tlio  soldier ;  tlie  mecha- 
nical machine  can  rarely  be  applied  in  force.  The  objects  are 
individual  objects,  and,  as  such,  demand  the  exercise  of  indivi- 
dual judgment.  A  general  knowledge  of  ground,  an  estimate  of 
tlie  value  of  position,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
power  of  fire-arms  individually,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the 
soldier^s  education  is  to  be  laid.  With  a  view  to  open  his  mind 
to  a  proper  comprehension  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  accustomed  to 
traverse  mountains  and  plains,  woods  and  open  groimds,  ravines 
and  difficult  passes ;  and,  in  doing  this,  led  to  remark  the  nature 
of  the  fastuesaes  which  give  security  in  defence,  or  the  weak- 
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nefises  In  etrougholds  ^hich  ^ve  openings  for  attack.  The 
infantry  soldier  is  here  the  efficient  part  of  the  army — the  firelock, 
mmed  with  the  hayonet,  the  princii)a]  iastrument  of  offence.  It 
is  therefore  fit  that  the  soldier  know  its  power  at  all  di.stances  and 
in  al!  directions  ;  a  knowledge  which  can  only  he  attained  through 
practical  experiment.  The  mechanical  tactic  of  thts  Pncadjm 
school  has  uo  place  in  the  wars  of  the  West  Inilies;  for  Wert 
Indian  wariare  must  of  necessity,  from  tlie  features  of  the  coootir, 
be  war  of  the  irregular  and  partizan  character.  Tho  Bnocaaccr 
of  past  times,  not  the  automaton  of  Frederick  llie  Secrmd,  is  the 
model  of  imitation  for  a  soldier  destined  for  ser\'ice  in  the  West 
Indies — the  mind  hold,  adventurous,  ready  in  danger,  the  body 
healthy,  \'igorous,  and  patient  of  toil. 

As  the  defence  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  IndieB 
is  an  important  object  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  it  deacrtcfl 
to  be  coasidercd  on  a  broad  basis,  estimated  in  all  its  relations 
for  economy  as  well  as  for  security.  The  expense  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  plan  of  management,  is  enonnons ;  and  (he 
defences,  without  a  decided  superiority  at  sea^  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  that  dependence  can  he  phiccd  on  them.  The  ra^-ages  of 
iSaeaae  come  suddenly ;  and  they  sometimes  rage  so  enonnoosly, 
that  the  island  which  is  in  safety  to  day,  may  be  nearly  unpro- 
tected in  tho  short  period  of  three  months.  This  is  a  cod* 
tingency — and  it  is  not  one  of  rare  occurrence.  It  arises  ihini 
the  condition  of  new  troops  transported  to  a  new  climate;  a 
condition  aggravated  by  the  system  of  arrangement  whic^  is  now 
act^  upon.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth,  tho  stability  of  which 
no  one  who  knows  the  subject  will  venture  to  contest,  Uuit  a  force 
of  one  thousand  men,  inured  to  climate,  stationed  in  the  interior 
and  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  trained  to  the  pr(i]>er  mods 
of  West  Indian  warfare,  will  produce,  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year,  more  effectives  for  action,  than  five  thousand  recently  im- 
ported from  Europe,  stationed  on  the  sea-coast,  aud  equipped  in 
all  tho  splendour  of  European  magnificence.  If  this  be  «eQ 
founded,  it  would  be  more  eligible,  as  economical  of  tnun,  and 
eflective  of  purpose,  to  constitute  a  military  force  exproasly  fcr 
the  defence  of  the  islands.  If  tlie  suggestion  were  adopted,  it 
would  not  he  difficult  to  give  an  interest  to  the  ser\icc  above  *ay 
interest  that  can  possibly  attach  to  it  in  its  present  condition. 
The  duty  of  garrisoning  the  West  Indian  islands  is  tlie  moel  irk- 
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flome  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  British  soldier.  It  is 
sometimes  a.ssignG<l  as  n  punishment ;  and  as  it  ini|ilics  privation 
of  country,  holds  out  no  prominent  object  of  glory,  and  presents 
little  cbic  than  the  prospect  of  an  inglorious  death  from  disease, 
it  may  not  without  reason  be  considered  as  such.  As  things  now 
are»  the  service  is  disliked,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  is 
not  secure.  If  a  military  force  of  the  description  alluded  to  were 
formed  expressly  for  defcncL',  proportioned  in  strength  to  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  each  island  in  itself,  but  disposable  among 
those  that  are  contiguous,  in  tlie  event  of  contingent  dangers 
threatening  any  one  in  particular,  the  defence  of  one  and  the 
whole  wotdd  be  better  secured  than  it  now  is ;  and  the  duty  would 
be  less  irksome,  inasnuich  as  it  might  bo  connected  with  causes 
whicli  generate  attachment  to  the  soil. 

In  order  to  give  interest  to  a  system  of  colonial  military  de- 
fence, it  is  obvious  that  some  other  allurement,  besides  that  of 
daily  pay,  ought  to  be  connected  with  tlio  service.  A  small  lot 
of  land,  sufficient  for  garden  stuff  and  common  provisions,  with 
some  conveniences  for  rearing  stock,  &c.  could  scarcely  fail  to 
create  attachment  to  the  soil  which  is  committed  to  the  soldier 
for  defence,  and  which  be  then  might  Ikj  supposed  to  defend  on 
Other  ground  tlian  that  of  a  mere  mercenar)*.  The  property  in 
land,  in  tlie  case  under  view,  would  be  considered  as  feudal  pro- 
perty, attached  to  actual  military  service — not  coramutable,  or 
transferable.  The  proposition  is  not  visionary.  It  is  not  im* 
practicable,  not  even  difficult  to  be  practised ;  but  it  is  liable 
to  degenerate,  or  Ix^comc  void  in  its  effect,  by  being  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose  through  the  influence  of  seductive  appe- 
tites. Propea'=iities  arc  inherent  in  man,  and  the  desire  is  likely 
to  become  strong  with  many  in  the  case  proposed,  to  leave  the 
military  path,  for  the  sake  of  farming  and  becoming  ricJi.  This, 
it  is  admitted,  is  an  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  an  irremediable 
one.  It  l)clongs  to  a  judicious  and  energetic  colonial  govcrtmiont, 
a  zealous  and  patriotic  military  commander,  to  limit  the  pro- 
pensity, without  cxtinguisliing  the  object  of  utility  connected 
with  attachment  to  tlie  soil.  It  is  supposed  that,  under  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  arrangement,  the  coimuissloned  officer  has  hia 
ferui  or  peculiura  as  well  as  the  soldier ;  but  it  is  implied,  in  the 
condition,  that  ho  cultivate  the  use  of  arms  and  the  science  of 
his  profession  for  the  sake  of  bis  duties,  more  than  bis  field  or 
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Us  farm  for  the  sake  of  hiR  profits :  in  short*  tiic  niUttar^  char 
r»cter  ia  predoniinant,  the  farming  character  subordinate.  \Vit)i 
a  soldiery  so  constituted,  BtatioDcd  in  the  interior  fastiiosns  of 
the  country,  effective,  alert^  and  aided  by  the  professed  pkoten, 
who  are  secondarily  instructed  in  the  use  oi'  arms,  the  militaiy 
•ervice  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  ammAted ;  and  tlic  islands  so  pro- 
tected will  be  comparatively  secure  against  foreign  attack  or 
domestic  insurrection. 

The  observance  of  correct  and  rigid  economy  is  an  ol^ect 
of  the  greatest  importance  towards  success  in  war.  Without 
correct  economy,  there  is  no  security  for  the  continuanoe  of 
health ;  and  without  the  posse^on  of  vigorous  healtli  there  is  no 
dependence  on  the  results  of  military  operations.  The  medical 
history  of  armies  holds  out  a  dismal  picture  of  bunmn  misery. 
Armies  were  crippled,  almost  annihilated,  by  artificial  djaeases 
in  the  late  war,  that  is,  by  conta^ous  fevers  proceeding  from 
corrupted  sources  of  recruiting,  and  gaining  strength  from  igno* 
nuice  of  the  principles  which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  from  indifference  and  negligence  in  applying  them  to 
the  occasion.  Such  losses  are  uielaucholy,  because  they  proceed 
from  errors.  The  errors  are  not  always  reprehensible ;  for  they 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  misapplied  care,  as  often  perhaps 
as  from  indifference  and  neglect.  A  contagious  fever  is  an 
accident  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  maases  of  armies 
which  appear  on  the  warlike  tlieatre  of  Em^pe ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  military*  service,  even  in  Duropo.  NVbere- 
ever  it  exists,  it  proves  the  operation  of  economical  error:  and 
it  proves  it  so  unequivocally,  that  the  writer  is  confident  to 
maintain  that,  if  true  principles  of  economy  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  with  energy,  no  contagious  fever  will  ariM 
spontaneously  among  troops ;  if  introduced  surroptitionaly,  it  w3k 
not  make  progress.  Soldiers  are  selected  from  the  healthy  put 
of  tlic  community,  tieason  says  that  they  ought  to  be  mar* 
healthy  tlian  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  is  not  so  in  fact.  Tbt 
cause  of  sickness  does  not  consist  in  actual  harflsliip,  for 
is  rarely  to  great  extent ;  or,  where  it  does  occur,  it  nirely  i 
the  health.  It  oftener  has  its  source  in  indulgences,  in  excess  la 
eating  and  drinking,  in  apathy,  in  the  contaminated  air  of  crowded 
quarters,  in  change  and  novelty  of  circumptancos,  namely,  the 
impression  of  new  or  contingent  causes  applied  to  the  oigav 
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of  ftQ9cq>tib]e  subjected  that  is,  to  atibjects  wh6  have  little 
bodily  activity  or  uiLMital  exertion.  Annies  aro  dt'Stroyetl  in 
European  countries  by  contagious  fever,  tlie  product  of  alotb, 
or  corrupted  air :  they  suffer  in  tropical  climates  Uirough  the 
irritation  of  a  heatod  atmosphere,  to  which  they  are  not  inured. 
The  simple  change  of  climate  acts  on  health  in  some  shape  or 
other,  either  for  imprttvement  or  deterioration.  The  occurrence 
of  disease,  under  the  change,  arises  principally  from  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  prevention,  that  is,  from  not  avoiding  what  is 
noxious,  even  sometimes  through  miatakou  eare,  from  adding 
things  that  are  noxious  to  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  climate. 
Instead  of  abstinence,  which  is  practically  useful,  as  preservative 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  animal  movement,  full  living  is 
gravely  recommended  as  augmenting  the  power  of  resistance : 
experience  proves  it  to  be  destructive.  The  writer  abstains  from 
furtlier  remark  on  the  subject;  but  he  takes  leave  to  say,  and 
he  says  it  confidently,  that  if  the  rules  liere  suggested  be  duly 
understood  and  correctly  applied,  mortality  among  European 
troops  in  the  West  Indies  would  little,  if  in  any  degree,  exceed 
mortality  among  sfildiers  in  F)uroi)e,  evai  in  its  healthier  dis- 
tricts :  as  things  are  it  is  prodi^ously  great. 


CONCLUDING  NOTE. 

SUOQESTION   OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  A  BOARD,  FOR 

FORMING   AND   ^fAINTATNINt*  THE  MEMIANICAL 

ECONOMV  OF  ARMIES  IN  EFFICrENCY. 


In  viewing  the  subject  of  military  economy  in  its  real  and 

important  connexion  with  the  welfaj-c  of  armies,  it  strikes  the 
writer,  as  a  measure  of  obvioiis  utility,  that  a  lioard,  consisting 
of  officers  of  high  rank  distinguiMhed  respectively  in  the  walks 
of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  by  experience  with 
military  service  in  its  nunutest  details,  even  with  the  humble 
condition  of  the  soldier,  be  appointed  to  form  an  economical 
plan  and  to  superintend  its  movement  in  all  its  branches.  It 
is  evident  that  the  foundations  of  economical  arrangement,  in 
order  to  be  sure,  must  be  hud  upon  principles  of  science,  and 
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Oiat  tiicsc  nrc  only  of  dependence  as  drawn  from  a  cocreot 
knowledge  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  animaJ  body.  In  tins 
viow,  the  rules  which  are  formed  for  tlie  regulation  of  diet, 
clothinc;,  and  exercise,  in  order  to  be  applicable  to  all  conditions, 
must  bo  simple,  convenient  and  complete — nothing  \vanting, 
nothing  superHuous,  and  everything  in  its  place.  This  can  oo^ 
be  done  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  service  in  the  ranks, 
and  who  have  moreover  the  properties  of  an  analyzing  mind, 
capable  of  bringing  things  together,  and  of  arranging  them  ly 
their  true  principles.  The  principles  are  supposed  to  be  common 
to  tlic  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  practice  of  them  main* 
tained  by  rigorous  surrcillancc,  so  that  tho  instrument  be  altrftys 
ready  and  in  a  fit  state  for  application.  Application  belongs  to 
the  cliicf  commander,  responsibility  of  fitness  for  purposes,  to 
the  board  alluded  to. 

A  board,  constituted  as  here  suggested,  cannot  fail  of  being 
useful  in  preserving  an  army  effective  for  the  field.  If  it  does 
its  duty,  it  assures  the  efficiency  of  all  the  parts,  by  maintaining 
a  system  of  correct  economy.  But  though  the  organumtion  be 
correct,  and  the  economy  faultless,  the  military  act  will  not  be 
eminent,  unless  it  be  animated  by  a  militaty  spirit,  and  a  mDitaiy 
spirit  cannot  be  infused,  except  by  the  presence  and  prominent 
genius  of  a  military  chief.  A  general  of  genius,  paramount  in 
originality  and  force,  animates  the  operations  of  an  army  with 
one  impulse.  The  prominence  of  his  character  acts  as  a  mirror 
to  the  lowest  order  in  the  ranks:  every  one  views  himRlf 
through  the  splendour  of  his  commander,  afifflmilates  in  idea 
with  his  excellence,  and,  presumptively  superior  in  opinion,  be- 
comes 60  in  reality.  Hence  it  is  not  the  dry  mechanical  pn^j 
dence  of  tho  plan  of  battle,  so  much  as  the  animating  spir 
of  the  leader,  which  gives  the  pledge  of  suceess  in  war:  the 
Ubours  of  the  board  may  secure  from  failure ;  it  is  the  geniis 
of  the  commander  which  leads  to  victory 'and  achieves  cooqaest.- 

Good  soldiers  abound  in  all  nations  which  cultivate  the  art 
of  war;  onginal  militar}'  genius  is  of  rare  occurrence.  No  power 
of  industry  can  give  it,  and  no  one  can  define  the  path  in  which 
it  moves.  Tho  genius  which  plans  and  executes  tlic  oooqocit 
of  kingdoms,  is  an  original  and  first  impression  from  the  haoi 
of  nnturo.  It  cannot,  as  now  said,  be  acquired  by  art;  it  ia 
««pablo  of  being  improved  by  study  in  the  book  of  natoro ;  thai 
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is,  by  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings.  It  makca  its  appearance 
moet  commonly  in  the  semi-barharou»  periods  of  eociet)',  or  in 
times  of  contiilsion,  when  man  reverts  to  the  natural  energy  of 
man — the  mind  to  its  original  freedom.  The  spirit  which  knows 
not  to  submit,  which  rotirtis  from  no  dangej  because  it  is  for- 
midable, as  it  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  soldier,  marks  the 
existence  of  genius.  Military  genius  is  a  brilliant,  but  a  dangcn)U9 
quality.  Through  means  of  it  power  is  acquired,  and  the  road 
is  opened  to  tyranny.  Where  tyranny  builds  its  throne,  genius, 
at  least  judgment,  is  extinguished.  Uy  a  wise  provision  of  the 
Creator,  which  guards  the  independence  or  primaiy  condition  of 
the  human  race  from  annihilation,  tyranny  and  talent  cannot 
long  inhabit  the  same  mansion.  The  man  of  genius  who,  in 
his  ambition,  acquires  power  by  force  of  arms,  endeavours  to 
constitute  himself  a  sovereign  in  the  empire  of  the  Deity.  He 
exacts  homage  from  his  equals;  and,  obtaining  it,  conceives 
himself  to  be  a  god.  He  is  in  fact  a  tyrant,  and  he  is  not 
wiae.  The  6rst  step  in  his  course  is  violence,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding step  is  error,  directly  or  indirectly :  he  proceeds  in  con- 
fusion, and  moves  with  precipitation  to  destruction.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  conquerors,  individually  and  nationally,  from 
the  first  records  of  history,  and  it  will  contuiue  to  be  their 
history  until  man  learn  to  know  liimsclf ;  tliat  is,  until  he  learn 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  moving  in  his  own  sphere, 
his  courage,  in  maintaining  that  sphere  against  encroachment. 
Ignorance  and  folly  urge  to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of  others ; 
the  act  is  unjust,  and  the  unjust  act  brings  its  own  pmiishmcnt. 
Instead  of  adding  empire  to  empire,  the  only  victory"  of  value  I 
is  a  victory  over  man's  self:  that  is,  a  subjection  of  animal 
passion  to  the  law  of  the  Creator,  which  consists  in  action  and 
reaction  in  reciprocity  tlirough  all  'visible  reUtions  j^ln  human 
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It  would  bo  a  superfluous  labour  to  go  into  any  length  of  detail, 
in  attempting  to  prove  the  value  of  tho  soldier's  health  for  assur- 
ing success  in  war.  The  fact  is  evident ;  but,  evident  as  the  &ct 
may  be,  the  manner  of  giving  it  effect  is  compUcatcd  and  dif- 
ficult, and  not  perfectly  understood  by  those  who  are  ordinarily 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  armies.  It  therefore  will  not  be 
impertinent  to  put  before  the  military  reader  an  ouUine  view  of 
matters  which  relate  to  that  subject,  and  which  require  the  nriK- 
tazy  oiBccr^s  attention. 


MEDICAL   STAFF. 

The  preservation  of  the  health  of  soldiers,  in  the  field  and  in 
quarters,  is  attained,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  rigid  obeervance  of 
those  forma  of  discipline  and  economy  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion and  surveillance  of  military  ofiiccra.  Oaro  on  these  heads  goes 
far  in  prevention;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  has,  or  petb»f6 
that  can  1)c  given,  diseases  arise  occasionally  among  troopB ;  and, 
when  they  do  arisc^  the  speedy  removal  becomes  an  important, 
and  an  indispensable  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are  entrOBted 
with  military  command.  The  removal  of  disease  must  be  eSectfid 
by  the  prompt  application  of  medical  skill;  consequently  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  by  tho  chiefs  of  the  state,  that  the  skill  be  of  the 
first  quality,  and  the  superintending  authority  must  hold  Itadf 
responsible  that  it  be  promptly  applied ;  that  is,  that  it  be  applied 
at  the  first  signs  of  indisposition.  It  will  not  l)e  disputed,  bj 
those  who  have  experience  in  war,  that  there  occur  few  dJBnMW 
in  military  life  which  may  not  be  arrested  by  means  of  art  if 
the  means  be  applic<l  with  skill  at  an  early  period ;  and  that  there 
arc  few  which  do  not  imply  danger^  if  they  be  left  to  themselTes. 
or  if  they  be  feebly  treated.     For  this  reason,  it  it  suggested  thnt 


'  a  sufficiency  of  competent  medical  assistance  be  placed  in  the 
regimental  circle,  which  is  the  first  integral  part  of  an  annj% 
and  that  in  which  the  medical  art  has  the  l>cst  cliance  of  mani- 
festing its  power.  The  arran^ments  for  the  execution  of  this 
purpose  are  Bupposed  to  procoe<l  from  tlie  chiefs  of  the  war 
de])artment;  and,  as  these  are  liable  to  commit  error  from  not 
understanding  the  subject  in  its  primary  principles,  the  author 
ventures  to  obtrude  a  few  remarks  which  have  occurred  to  him 
on  that  head  in  a  course  of  lonjj  experience.  He  believes  that 
they  may  be  aseful,  and,  from  the  GX]>eric'nce  which  he  has  had, 
he  does  not  think  tliat  they  are  here  presumptuously  oblruded^h  . 

ythe  notice  of  the  pubhc. ) 

It  is  required  that  the  medical  staff  of  the  army  be  sufficient 
for  every  form  of  duty  which  is  hkely  to  arise  in  war ;  but  it  is 
proper  at  the  same  time  that  it  be  not  more  than  sufficient ;  for 
superfluity  here,  as  in  other  tilings,  corrupts  and  vitiates  tlie 
execution  of  duty.  A  surgeon  and  an  assistant-surgeon  may  be 
deemed  equal  to  the  caro  of  the  health  of  a  regiment  of  seven 
hunth^?d,  even  of  one  thousand  men  in  most  parts  of  Europe  in 
times  of  peace  and  in  contiguous  quarters.  A  surgeon  and  two 
afl»stant6  is  not  more  than  sufficient  in  times  of  war  in  Europe, 
and  scarcely  sufficient,  eitlier  in  peace  or  war,  in  tropical  and 
unhealthy  cluuates.  The  duty  of  attending  the  regiment  uinder 
actual  fire  in  the  field  of  battle,  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been 
very  carefully  considered,  or  properly  adjusted.  It  is  proposed 
that  it  should  Imj  a.ssigne<l  to  the  senior  of  tlie  assistants,  with 
a  mark  of  distinctitm,  honorary  or  substantial,  as  may  l>e  thought 
fit.  Where  three  or  more  regiments  arc  formed  in  brigade,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  general  officer  for  ficld-scmce, 
a  statf-surgoon,  with  tliree  ho8j)ital-assistant8,  is  au})pose<l,  by  the 
present  scheme,  to  be  added  in  extra  aid,  and,  as  the  staff-surgeon 
is  of  superior  rank  to  Uie  regimental,  be  is  placed  in  superintend- 
ence of  the  medical  concerns  of  tbe  brigade.  He  is  .supposed 
to  have  power  and  means  to  open  hospitals,  for  the  reception 
of  such  cases  of  disease  as  require  longer  time  for  cure  than 
could  consist  with  the  conditions  of  regimental-iofirnmries,  which 
must  be  understood,  while  in  the  field,  to  be  estabbshmeuta  pre- 
part^l  at  nil  times  to  be  broken  up  at  an  hom-'s  notice.  \V'here 
annies  are  tlirown  together  in  large  Ixxlies,  in  wliat  is  called 
division,  a  physician,  with  a  given  number  of  hospital-assistants. 
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is  appointed^to  the  BiiperintendGncc  of  its  inedica]  cuneeniB, 
vested  with  power  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  such 
sick  and  wounded  as  cannot  be  properly  accommodated  in  brigade- 
hoepltalaor  regimental-infirmaries.  Physician  is  the  highest  name 
in  tlje  medical  profession ;  and  as  medical  officers  are  understood 
in  the  present  case  to  have  served  in  every  medical  rank  from 
hospital  or  reguuental-assistant  upwards,  the  ph^-sician  must  be 
held  competent  to  judge  of  eicecution,  qualified  to  superintend  and 
direct  every  medical  and  surgical  measure  which  concerns  the 
troops  which  are  thus  collected  into  a  division.  When  a  tai^ 
force,  consisting  of  several  divisions  under  their  respective  gene- 
rals and  pliysicians,  is  brought  into  the  field  for  actual  war,  and 
placed  under  a  general-in-chief,  a  person  bearing  the  name  of 
physician-general,' or  inapector-gencral,!  I'l  apjKiinted  to  cnrrwt, 
superintend,  and  bring  the  movements  of  tlie  whole  conc«m  into 
one  view,  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  chief  com- 
iS  y    mander. 

'  As  the  health  of  troops  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 

to  the  success  of  war,  health  officers  may  be  justly  considered 
to  be  an  important  part  of  an  army.  As  medical  officers  are 
important  in  their  stations,  it  is  presumed  that  care  will  be  taken, 
in  the  primary  selection,  that  no  one  be  admitted  into  the  class  of 
afisistant-Kurgeon  who  is  not  fit  for  the  office,  and  that  no  one, 
who  actually  is  in  the  service,  will  be  moved  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  rank  and  more  responsible  duty,  without  some  public 
evidence  that  he  Ls  competent  in  professional  knowledge,  and 
worthy  in  moral  character,  for  the  promotion  intended.  If  a 
medical  officer  be  professionally  skilful  and  morally  correct,  be  is 
entitled,  as  he  is  eminently  useful  in  his  vocation,  to  a  respectalile 
place  of  rank  in  the  military  fabric.  The  medical  officer  cUims 
to  himself  the  rank  of  gentleman,  and  the  resj>cct  which  ts 
to  a  man  of  science.  Rank  is  everywhere  the  gift  of  powef^ 
The  rank  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  anny  did  not  appear 
to  be  distinctly  defined  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  17:*3: 
it  was  coD8i<lcred  at  a  sul>sequent  period,  and  the  basis  of  it  w^a 
laid  on  just  and  reasonable  grounds.  The  assistant-surgeon  waa 
allowed  to  enter  a  regiment  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  tJtf 
surgeon  was  classed  with  captain,  and  took  rank  according  to  tfctt 
date  of  his  commission.  The  first  steps  are  fair  and  reasooaUe; 
but,  beyond  that,  nothing  is  defined  :  it  scarcely  can  be  said  (bat 
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lere  is  a  j^nwlation.     The  assistant-surgeon  does  not  enter  the 
anuy  until  he  has  comj)leted  a  course  of  education  whicli,  besides 
time,  may  be  supposed  to  imply  an  expense  of  moneys  not  short, 
if  not  beyond  the  price  of  an  ensign  s  commission.     lie  serves 
fire*  ten,  even  fifteen  years  or  more,  before  he  attains  the  rank 
of  surgeon ;  while  the  ensign,  who  entered  the  corps  at  the  same 
time,  haa  a  chance  to  l)e  major,  even  lieutenant-colonel,  without 
purcliase  or  proof  of  extraordinary  talent.     If  tl»is  be  so,   the 
medical  officer  of  the  British  army  has  some  cause  to  complain 
that  he  is  not  sufficiently  regarded.     It  is  obvious,  to  every  man*8 
common  sense  and  reason,  that  a  step  of  rank  is  virtually  implied 
in  every  step  of  promotion  which  takes   place   in  the  military 
machine,  if  it  be  constructed  under  a  rule  of  science ;   and.  aa 
tliere  is  no  precise  and  distinct  rank  in  the  medical  staff  of  the 
British  army  beyond  the  rank  of  surgeon,  we  are  obliged  to  say 
tliat  the  medical  department  i.s  not  respectfully  treated.     If  the 
officers  of  the  medical  staff  were  advanced  in  rahk  by  a  just  and 
legitimate  rule  of  gradation,  the  staff-surgetm  would  cUss  with 
majors,  the  physician  with  lieutenant-colonels,  and  the  physician- 
in-chief  with  generals,  namely,  with  the  quarter-master  and  a*lju- 
taut-general.     The  proposition  will  be  deemed  presumptuous ;  but 
it  is  not  so  in  fact.     The  rank  accorded  to  the  medical  officer 
does  not  injure,  or  even  interfere  with  the  military.     Rank  is 
^of  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself  to  a  man  of  science ;  but  the  opinion 
connected   nith  the  rank  makes  an  impression  on  the  soldier, 
which  aids  materially  in  giving  force  to  medical  authority,  and 
consequently  to  medical   utility.     The  soldier  is  accustomed  to 
view  things  superficially,  to  estimate  and  judge  by  the  exterior 
only;  for,  as  he  is  not  permitted  to  reason  and  resolve  to  principle, 
tlie  science  of  the  medical  art  is  le&s  regarded  by  him  than  the 
authority  of  the  rank  under  which  it  is  applied  to  him.     For  this 
reason  we  venture   to  assert,  that   if  tlie  tnedical  officer  stand 
in   wliat  may  he  called  a  degraded  rank  in  inilitar}'  estimation, 
the  uscfulne.ss  of  the  medical  art  will  lose  much  of  its  value  as 
applied  to  a  militar>'  subject.     The  matter  now  under  view  is 
of  some  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  not, 
it  is  presumed,  beneath  the  dignity*  of  the  higher  pon*er8  of  the 
state  to  consider  it,  if  it  bo  held  to  bo  a  national  concern  to 
arrange  the  various  deijartments  of  the  army  on  a  Itasis  of  justice 
and  (ruth.     Those  who  hold  high  official  stations,  and  particularly 
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these  who  wield  the  sword,  are  strongly  dispo««?d  t*>  depress  I 
of  science ;  and,  among  others,  the  medical  department,  which  is 
A  department  of  science,  has  been  dcj^raded  of  Ute  years — at  leaflt 
barred  from  rising  to  a  rank  Buitahle  to  ita  importance,  liut  be 
this  as  it  may,  tlie  history  of  our  most  brilliant  cam^iaigns  will  Dot 
permit  our  moat  celebrated  generals  to  say  that  notliing  is  due  to 
tlie  medical  staff,  where  that  staff  is  allowed  to  act  according  tu 
its  judgment.  TIir  latter  periods  of  tlie  Peiiiusular  war  hau 
irrefragable  testimony  of  medical  value. 


HOSPITALSw 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  go  into  detail  on  tfao 
constitution  and  management  of  liospitals.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  a  few  jwints  of  fact,  with  which  the  military  officer  who 
superintends  the  execution  of  medical  duty  in  a  corps  or  in  an 
army  ought  to  be  acqiminted,  so  that  ho  do  not  commit  himself 
to  error  through  ignorance,  when  he  issues  orders  on  mAttere 
which  concern  the  health-arrangements  of  troops.  The  chief 
property  of  a  niilitar)'  hospital  consists  in  wntilation,  and  the 
means  of  assuring  warmth  in  winter,  or  coolness  in  summer,  or 
in  hot  climates.  Ventilation  and  coohiess  follow  the  mode  of 
construction,  namely,  lofty  roof,  and  windows  that  descend  tA  the 
level  of  tho  floor  in  tlie  manner  of  Venetian  windows.  A  tempe- 
rate, and,  in  many  cases,  a  warm  atmosphere  is  conducivo  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  anil  particularly  to  prosperous  convalescence ; 
and,  as  warmth  is  thus  useful,  it  is  to  be  assured  in  cold  and 
damp  weather  by  open  fire-stoves  pLiced  near  the  centre  of  U»e 
apartment,  flues  being  carried  from  thence  to  the  comers  of  tbc 
Ward  and  along  the  side  walls,  so  ttmt  e%'ery  part  within  the 
precinct  be  imder  tlie  influence  of  artificial  heat.  Height  of  roof 
is  a  property  of  great  importance  in  a  house  that  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  sick  of  armies ;  for,  the  air  bein^^  ooo- 
taniinated  by  the  breathings  of  a  crowl  of  people  in  cmtfiDod 
space,  the  disease  is  aggravated,  and  mortaUty  is  multiplied  to 
an  cxtra<irdinary  extent.  It  was  often  proved,  in  the  history  ofj 
the  late  war,  that  more  human  life  was  destroyed  by  accumulalir 
sick  men  in   low  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  than  in  leaving 
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them  expoaed  in  severe  and  inclement  weather  at  the  aide  of  a 
hcdtrc  nr  common  dyke.  It  is  fit  that  the  military  officer  mark 
this  Tact,  and  hear  it  in  mind ;  and  it  ia  also  fit  that  he  hear  in 
iiiiud  tluit  cliurchea  and  palaces  are  less  proper  recepticles  of 
militar)'  sick  than  hams,  hovels,  and  open  aheds. 


DUTY    IN    THE    FIELD. 

Tu£  medical  department  of  the  British  army  is  now  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  would  be  supertiuous,  and  perhaps  impertinent,  in 
go  into  any  detail  on  the  subject  of  management.  It  will  not 
however  be  improper  to  bring  a  few  points  of  fact  under  the 
notice  of  military  officers  on  which  thcv  may  reflect ;  and,  in 
reHccting,  look  at  the  principle  of  the  arrangements  recommended, 
so  an  to  give  to  them  cordial  aid  in  execution.  It  will  not  be 
disputed  that  medical  and  surgical  assistance  is  of  most  value 
where  it  is  most  promptly  applied ;  and,  for  this  reason^  it  w 
understood  that  the  military  officer  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
know  that  the  hoapitals  are  well  and  suitably  equipped  for  the 
reception  of  sick  ;  namely,  the  regimental  infirmary  for  all  manner 
of  indispositions  which  do  not  promise  to  be  of  longer  duration 
than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  for  example,  fevers,  flesh-wounds 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body — all  such  cases,  in  fact,  as  may  be 
tr;insi»orted  in  waggons  without  injury,  when  the  necessity  of 
changing  position  occurs;  the  brigade  hospital,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  sick  or  wounded  as  cannot  be  expected  to  be  well 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  cannot  be  moved  \«ith  safety  on 
ever)*  occasion  of  necessity ;  and  finally,  the  general  hospital  of 
the  division,  for  complicated  diseases  and  complicated  wounds 
which  require  complicated  treatment  and  medicated  diet. 

It  is  proper,  as  observed  above,  tliat  an  assistant-surgeon 
attend  close  in  the  rear  of  a  battalion  when  it  moves  forward  to 
action,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  give  assistance  wherever  it  may  be 
wanted.  The  suggestion  is  not  foolish ;  on  the  eontrar)',  it  is  of 
obvious  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  give  confidence  to  soldiers, 
and  even  to  officers,  many  of  whom  arc  unhappy  from  apprehen- 
sions on  the  head  of  lucmorrhage.  Besides  the  presence  of  a 
surgeon  with  the  line  while  under  fire,  the  quarter-master  of  the 
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regiuient,  with  the  pioneers  and  band  furnished  with  ligfat- 
bearers,  may,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  Btationerl  in  the  re»r,  at  sucb 
a  distance  from  the  field  that  a  view  of  what  hap]H>ns  being  di»- 
tinctly  seou,  those  wlio  are  wounded  may  be  instantly  removed 
without  the  range  of  shot.  The  execution  of  the  duty  proposed  jn 
this  place  requires  only  small  provision  of  means,  and  it  implies 
little  expense  of  money ;  for  the  pioneers  and  greater  part  of  the 
band  do  not  take  {>art  in  a  regular  military  action.  U  ta  im- 
perious on  the  score  of  humanity  that  wounded  men  be  removed 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and,  if 
that  be  admitted,  the  mode  proposed  is  the  simplest,  and  pro- 
tniaes  to  be  the  most  eflTectual  of  any  that  can  be  devised.  It  is 
dangerous  to  leave  the  office  of  removing  the  wounded  from  under 
fire  to  the  care  of  their  comrades.  The  eye  of  the  soldier,  while 
in  action,  is  supposed  to  he  directed  to  a  point  in  front ;  and  it  is 
important  that  it  Ije  coastantly  directed  to  tliat  point,  and  steadily 
fixed  on  it.  It  is  therefore  wi^e,  even  necesaar}',  to  preclude  the 
operation  of  every  cause  which  can  furnish  a  pretext  of  giving  it 
a  lateral  direction.  The  feeling  of  humanity,  which  prompts  the 
soldier  to  give  assistance  to  a  comrade  or  officer  who  is  wounded, 
as  it  gives  a  colourable  pretext  for  turning  the  face  from  the 
enemy,  commences  retrograde,  and  retrograde  commences  fetft  I 
which,  once  it  makes  impreHStun,  iu  difficultly  staid  from  going  om. ' 
One  firelock  is  withdrawn  from  the  line  by  the  wound  of  tlie 
soldier,  another  by  the  impulse  of  humanity,  and  a  third  perhaps 
by  the  infection  of  example.  This  may  happen ;  and  if  it  do 
happen,  the  battle  may  be  lost  by  the  operation  of  causes  which 
might,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  precluded.  If  the  propo- 
sition here  marie  be  adopted,  and  it  is  of  obvious  utility  that  it 
should,  it  is  understood  tliat  the  regimental  and  brigade  medical 
staff  furnished  uith  the  means  of  performing  surreal  operations, 
of  dressing  and  refreshing  the  vvomided,  and  of  conveying  them, 
with  every  requisite  care,  to  the  hospital  appointed  for  their 
reception,  be  stationed,  by  a  confidential  person  of  the  militarr 
staff,  in  a  safe  and  not  distant  position  from  the  field  of  action. 
It  is  sufficiently  proved,  in  the  experience  of  army-surgeons.,  thai 
wherever  operations  are  to  be  performed  on  the  wounded,  pain 
and  suffering  arc  saved,  even  the  chances  of  recovery  are  im- 
proved, by  the  operation  being  performed  without  lo6S  of  time. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one :  it  demantls  the  serious  consi- 
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deration  of  the  higher  authorities,  if  it  be  desired  that  the  mili- 
tary instrument,  as  well  as  being  ecientitically  formed,  be  Bcien- 
tiiically  preserved  from  unnecessary  losa. 


ECONOMICAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  economical  arrangements  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  British  army  have  been  changed  of  late  years,  and  so  much 
improved,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  seen,  and  aatiafactorily  proved,  that  the  sura  of 
money  which  feeds  a  soldier  in  barracks  is  sufficient  to  feed  hira 
and  furnish  him  mih  necessary  comforts  in  hospital.  The  medical 
department  occaAions,  in  such  case,  no  expense  to  the  state 
beyond  the  salary  of  medical  officers,  medicines,  lod^ng,  and  some 
extra  equipment  of  furniture.  The  subject  is  an  important  one ; 
and  it  is  ttt  that  the  military  officer  coiuider  it  in  all  its  extent, 
so  as  rightly  to  comprehend  the  principle  through  which  the 
operation  of  so  great  economy  (aa  compared  with  past  times) 
has  been  accomplished,  liut,  besides  the  mere  economical  detail 
of  expenditure,  which  the  military  officer  ought  to  comprehend 
as  he  nuiat  certify  to  its  truth,  the  spirit  which  directs  the  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  hospitals  ought  to  be  fully  within  his 
view.  The  visits  of  the  militar}*  officer  to  the  sick  in  tioHpital 
arc,  for  the  most  part,  acceptable  to  the  soldier :  they  rsn'ly  fail, 
when  they  arc  nuide  in  kindness,  to  operate  favourably  on  the 
mind,  often  to  alleviate  sufferings,  almost  always  to  excite  the 
grateful  feelings  of  the  heart;  conscfjuently  to  improve  the 
moral  character  of  the  man,  and  thereby  to  improve  his  military 
qualities. 


THE    END. 
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Daniell^s  Chemical  Philosophy;  being  the  Text- 
Book  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  delivered  to  tlie  Students  of  the 
East   India   Company's  College  at  Addiscombe.     With    numerous 

Illustrations.     2ls. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry;  containing  all  New  Facts 

and  Discoveries  in  the  Science.     By  Professor  BRANDE,  F  R.S., 
of  Her  Majesty's  Mint.     35s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy; 
incIiiiIinfT  the  Elements  ()f  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  a  Trans- 
lation of  ihc  London  Pharmacopoeia.  By  the  Author  of  the  above.  I5#. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Gout,  Rheumatic  Fever,  and 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Joints.    By  R  B.TODD,  M.D  ,  F.R.S., 
Physidan  of  King's  College  Hospital.     7*>  6</.       ' 

The  Philosophy  of  Living.  By  Herbert  ^fayo,  Esq.. 
F.R  S.,  late  Surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hospiul.     Rr.  6r/. 

On  iKe  UiveniUuit  of  lh«  Conatkution.  Uf  DiKesiino.  Of  Rt«rf  be.  Ph7iiif«I 
tducaiion  or  (jirls ;  Spina)  Curvature.  Of  Sleep.  iH  HiLhiiiK.  ur  Clothing.  Or 
Air  ami  C'Uii)a.U!.     Health  of  Miod ;  Self*couUDl ;  Mental  Culture. 

Management  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion  in  Health 

and  in  Disease.     By  the  Autlior  of  the  above.     6«.  Qd, 

Rulvs  of  Diet  for  ditfrrcnt  Constitutiorw.  Treatraoni  of  Indjgwijon;  of  Loose- 
HH  ;  of  CoHlJTenesii.     luteal  Diwasc*  of  the  Lower  Bnwel,  and  tbeir  I'reaiment. 

On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  the  Climate  of  Pau, 

and  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Pyrenees;  by  A.  TAYLOR,  M.D. 
10*.  Qd. 

A  Sketch  of  British  Military  History ;  containing 
some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Army,  and  of  its 
Services  in  various  Partaoftlie  World;  interspersed  with  Anecdotes, 
By  the  Rev.  O.  R.  GLEIG,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Army,  and 
Chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital.     3j.6t/. 

The  Military  Pastor ;  a  Series  of  Practical  Dis- 
courses, addressed  to  Soldiers;  with  Prayers  for  Patients  in  Military 
Hospitals.^  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  LAWSON,  M.A.,  Military  Chaplain. 
St.dd. 


MILITARY    JfJBRARY,   WHITEHALL,    LONDON. 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 

Coniititiitiun;  embmcingalso  a  Practical  t'oinmenlary  on  the  existing: 
Laws  of  EngUnd.  By  ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS,  .M^„ 
F.li.S.,  &c.,  Barrisler-at-Law.     Two  lar^e  V^olumcs,  Octavo.    Hfli 

The  Life  and  Services  of  General  Lord  Harris.  By 
the  RIkIu  Hon.  S.  R.  LUSHINGTON,  bte  Governor  of  Madm. 
Willi  Portrait,  &c.     Octavo,  13j. 

The   Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  from    Document* 

ami  Correspondence  bequeathed  by  bini  for  the  purpose.  By 
BRANSBY  COOPER,  F.R.S.  Two  Volumes,  with  a  Portrait  aiW 
Sir  T.  Lawrence.     21*. 

Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  GLEIG,  M-A.,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces.  Three  Voli. 
It.  lU  6d. 

Germany ;  her  History,  Literature,  Social  Con- 
dition, and  National  Economy.  By  Dr.  BtSSET  HAWKINS, 
10*.  6rf. 

History  of  Holland,  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Eigbt- 

teenth  Century.     By  C.  M,  DA  VIES.    Three  Volumes,  OcUvo,  3fi*. 

Recollections  of  Siberia.    By  C.  H.  Cottrcll,  Esq. 

Octavo,  with  Map,  1 2s. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor.  Mesopo- 
tamia, Chaldea,  and  Armenia.  By  W.  P.  AINSWORTH,  F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S.     Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  24f. 

The  West  ludies ;  their  Natural  and  Physical 
History.  By  the  late  Sir  ANDREW  HALLIDAY,  K.C.H.,  M.D,. 
F.R.S.E.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals.  Octavo,  Itix.  (icL 
with  Maps. 
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Historical   Records   of  the 
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Narratives  of  the  Services  of  Regiments  from 
their  Formation  to  the  present  Time. 


rHBPARED  BY 


Richard    Cannon,    Esq., 

ADJUTANT^KNKRAL'S  OKHCB. 


Authentic  occounto  of  the  Actions  of  the  great,  the  volUnt,  the  loyal, 
bare  ulwnys  been  of  jiarainount  interest  with  a  bravii  and  civilized  people. 
Great  Britain  has  pi-oJuced  a  race  of  hcrocy,  who,  in  niomentj  of  dnnger 
and  terror,  hnve  stood  *'  5nn  as  the  rocks  of  their  native  shore;"  ftn<I  when 
half  the  world  has  been  arrayed  against  them,  they  Iiave  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country  with  unshaken  fortitude.  It  in  presumed  that  a  record  of 
aclilevemcnta  in  war, — vtctorica  so  complete  and  surprising,  gained  by  our 
ceuntrj'men,  onr  brothers,  our  fellow- dliMna  in  anns, — a  record  which 
reWvcfl  the  memory  of  the  brave,  and  bringB  their  gallant  deeds  lieforc  ns, 
will  certainly  prove  acceptable  to  the  public. — Extract  from  the  General 
Pr^ace. 


The  Histories  of  the  following  Regiments 

are  alheauv  puulisued  : 

CAVALRY* 

Life  Guards    --       -       -       -       -  -  12*. 

Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blites)        .        -  -  los. 

First,  or  King's  Dragoon  Guards         -  -         8«. 

Second,  or  Queen^s  Ditto  (Hays)          .  -  gj. 

Third,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Ditto        -  -         g*. 

Fourth  (Royal  Irish)  Ditto           -        -  -         a*. 
Fifth,  or  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales'  Ditto        8*. 

Sixth  Ditto  (Carabineers)     -        -        -  -         Ss. 

Seventh,  or  The  Prinee&s  HoyaPs         -  -  8*. 

Firftt,  or  Royal  Dragoons      -                -  -         8*. 


HISTORICAL  RECOHDB  OF  THE  BRITISn  ARMY. 

CAVALRY  {continued). 

Second  (Scots  Greys)    -----  s*. 

Fourth  (The  Queen's  Own)  Ditto       -       -  8*. 

Sixth  Dragoons  {InniskUling)     -        -        -  8«, 

Seventh,  Queen's  Own  Hussars    _        -        _  g^. 

Eighth,  The  King's  Royal  Irish          -        -  8*. 

Ninth,  Queen's  Roy  a]  Lancers             ~       -  6s. 

Eleventh,  (Prince  Albert's  Own)  Hussars  -  6#. 
Twelfth  (The  Prince  of  WaWs)  Royal  Lancers  6«. 

Thirteenth  Light  Dragoons          -       -        .  &. 

Fifteenth,  The  King's  HuHsars     -       _       _  8*. 

Sixteenth,  The  Queen's  Lancers           -        -  S«. 
Seventeenth  Lancers     -----        io#. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen       ....  4f. 

INFANTRY. 

First,  The  Royal  Regiment         .       -       -        ig«. 
Second,  The  Queen's  Royal         -       _       .  8«. 

Third,  The  Buffs 12<. 

Fourth,  The  King's  Own      -        -        -        - 

Fifth,  Northumberkud  Fusiliers - 

Sixth,  Royal  First  Warwick        _        -        - 

Eightl^  The  King's 

Thirty-fourth  Foot        ----- 
Forty-second,  The  Royal  Highland    - 
Fifty-sixth  Foot  {Pompadours) 
Sixty-first  Ditto     --...- 
Eighty-sixth  Royal  County  Down 
Eighty-eighth,  Connauglit  Rangers     - 


%*  The  Records  of  other  Regiments  are  in  course 
of  preparation. 
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